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Jmsy jY 4k Ftbrwk&lB$%, 

H i m aiQi » iiiinw ^w fiiiixti yw 

* The Ri it Hoe. Thomas Franriand Lewis* in the Chair. 

nr.* 

THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK,m called in and examined. wtm*. 

* 1. What situation do you Md in the^ndia House?—! dm called Senior 9 February 1832 . 

Assistant Examiner. > • •—- 

а. What is ft your duty to examine ?-~The revenue despatches received from 

Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. *’ 

3. Do you know any thing of any paper in preparation, which has for its object 
to facilitate the inquiry into the revenue system of administration at the different 
presidencies ?—Yesj I had some conversation with the officers Of the Board of 
Control, and with Mr. Hyde Villiers, on the subject; they gave me a papo^ con* 
taining a great many heads, which they requested might be made out in detail. 

This would have been in substance to bring down the history of the revenue depart¬ 
ment from 1810 to the present time, in all its branches, embracing the most im¬ 
portant facts, the principal differences of opinion, and a judgment both oh the 
facte and on the opinions. I was asked whether l could prepare it; I said I could 

. if I had time to do so, but that I could not consider myself as relieved from the 
^ % tEift on duties of the revenue department unless I received an order from the CoUrt 
of Directors to do it; which order I have not received, and therefore X have not 
considered myself at liberty to apply myself to that paper, 

4. In point of fact, no such paper has been prepared No. 

5. Can you at alt assist the Committee hi finding out those documents which 
you have reason to believe would enable them to ascertain the different points 
required to be pointed out in that paper?—-Yes, 

б. Where are they to be found f—They are all to be found in the records of the 
• East-India House; a great many have been printed. 

7. Do ypu mean printed for the use of the House of Commons ?—Ye* 

8. Ip what documents?—In the Appendix to the Minutes of Evidence; there 
are also four volumes of papers called the Revenue and judicial Selections, which 
•contain a great number Of important papers printed by order Of the Directors for 
to writ* OM*!**** 

V ‘ JOp SULLIVAN, Esq. died hi ud examined. 

$. YQJJwere for sometime resident In the province of Madras?—In the pro* •/«*» 
vfoce of Cabbrnr* nffifos the presidency of Madras, 

Eel,—III, ’ A 
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9 April 183®. 
John Sullivan, Esq, 


a r EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS; 

1 o t How iongfwere you there?—I was 22 years in India, and nearly 15 in the 
province of Coimbatoor. - 

11. How long is it since you returned?—About i8 months. 

12. With regard to the different modes of settlement, which in ybur opinion is 
the best that has been adopted or suggested ?—I consider the ryotwar settlement 
to be the best; it is the only permanent settlement of the land revenue, all the others 
are fluctuating assessments. 

13. Have there not been various modifications of the ryotwar system ?—The 
most important were suggested by Sir Thomas Munro in 1807. The ryotwar was 
the old system under the native governments, upon which we have improved* 

14. With a view to the perfect arrangement of the ryotwar system, is not an 
actual survey and valuation necessary ?—It is necessary. When a landlord in this 
country wishes to ascertain the valueV>f his estate, he makes a survey of it. 

15. Will not that occupy much tiurc ?—It is very soon done, if there are proper 

instruments selected. * 

36. Can the natives be trusted (0 ascertain the quantities ?—Yes, they can be 
trusted. Europeans are perfectly incompetent to such a work ; the natives are 
always employed ip it 

17. Have they any personal interests that at all interfere with the faithful exe¬ 
cution of such a trust r—Not if proper persons are selected. There is a system of 
checks which prevents any great abuse in the assessment j one part of a district 
checks another, one village checks another, each village takes care that it is not 
over, or its neighbour under, assessed ; it is done with great accuracy; the assess¬ 
ment of Coimbatoor came under my revision for 15 years, and I was much sur¬ 
prised at the accuracy with which it had been done. 

18. Has it not been recommended that a permanent rent should be attachcck<o 
tbe land, not variable from year to year?—The great principle of the ryotwar 
system is a permanent assessment of the land-tax. 

19. What, in your view, would happen, supposing the cultivation of anyiflore 
valuable plant was introduced, by which the value of the land was very materially 
increased, after the amount of rent had been fixed; would it create a system of sub¬ 
tenancy, or would in every case the ryot holding of the government be cbmpelled to 
occupy the land ?—The ryot is perfectly free either to occupy the land himself or 
to let it, he is completely the owner of the land; he has all the rights of the land¬ 
lord in this country. The assessment is fixed: propositions have been made that 
there should be a war-tax and a peace-tax, the ryot paying less in time of peace ; 
but that has uever been carried into effect. 

20. Do you think that if the share to be borne by the ryot was considerably 
increased, the effect of that would be to improve the condition of the actual ryot, 
or to excite in bint the disposition to find a sub-tenant and to live upon a moderate, 
profit rent?—The character of the people must be looked to; agriculture is their 
occupation, and in almost every instance the proprietor of land is its cultivator. 
When property breaks up it is equally divided among the sons, so that landed pro¬ 
perty throughout India, under the operation of Hindoo institutions, is found to be 
divided amongst a great many holders. There is nothing in the regulation or insti¬ 
tution which prevents his letting the lands, there is no restriction upon him; There 
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they let 
rent, or 


dm a number of Brahminsand somedfotber castes who-do 
^tenants, and they are.theraselves answerable to the 
tbehvtenanle pay it f/' u ; : V, 

, 21 > String that a * fised %\ ttdde^ite obe,. w^S#*?|^^pkt^ 4 Ws 

to be, has a,tehd^y jpttateriaHy to^improve dto of the ryot, ifid 

the Other band, a subiirtsibn ^property" am^lpt children has a tendencyto 
diminish their wealth! what dp you think has been the effect; looking at the counter* 
acting effect of those two causes,' hiS the condition of the ryot improved or other¬ 
wise :-* 4 liost rMte$a(lW in th,e pfovrhld ifith which I was connected. All the in- 
formation that ! cddli obtain led mb tb think sb: the proof Of it was the outlay of 
capital for the imordvethent of the land, and the quantity of land which was 
brought undbr artificial irrigation by the ryots themselves. • 

22. Do you tOban that when the irrigation has extended to lands not previously 

irrigated, the ta* is increased The lands clhSscd as irrigated always pay a higher 
rate of tax. ., > ‘ 

23. If artificial irrigation is extended to other lands, do they pass to the higher 
class?—Yes* but die tax upon the irrigated lands bears a lower proportion to the 
produce than die tax upon lands not irrigated it is more profitable to the ryot. 

24. In what way is the distribution of water among the different land proprietors 

regulated ?—It differs in different districts: my answers refer principally to Wells, 
which are all private property; where lands are watered from tanks, there are spe¬ 
cific regulations for the distribution of the water. ■ ‘ ‘ f 1 

25. Do they manage that matter for themselves ?—-Yes, they manage those mat¬ 
ters for themselves, according to ancient Usage. 

.26. It is for the benefit of the ryot that he shall hold directly of the Government, 
and communicate with the government agent? 1 —It is: the evil of Other systems 
is, that it removes the ryot from all communication with the government agent. 
jhiaBbstate a striking instance of the dislike which the rydts entertain to intermediate 
agents; the principal native officer on my establishment was rewarded for his 
services by a grant of revenue; the revenue had before been most punctually paid, 
but upon the grant to this man the people stopped payment; became townie and 
requested my assistance towards realizing his dues; I spoke to the people, When 
they complained to me of the disgrace and hardship to which they had been sub¬ 
jected in being deprived of their right to pay their revenue direct to the govern¬ 
ment officer. 

27. Do they suffer their payments to run much in arrear ?—Tliey were most 

punctual inCoimbatoor: in a revenue of 23 lacs of rupees, the balance at the end of 
the year was ttoimoTe than 4,000 or 5,000. .. ! : ; 

28. Do you not consider that a revenue of that sort requires a 
‘experience at its head ?—No doubt it does, to put it into operation 

29. The principle of the ryotwar system is that you Should assess each individual 

portion of land by a rent ?—Not Oftly each individual portion of landi ; but every 
field*b^y,'#crb»beaiffl a-fiiied'rate.' 1 * v |-*‘' ■ •' ;• 

gp. Is tj^ie no 4 #bdlty resulting from the subdivisions of lands in the ttdmsfer qf 

* * inad'dhb ;.wiahes:.to transfer his property hinder dm 
iy«twar system carries jt into the $rarket, and if i question is put as to the amount 
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which theCompany seek to obtainiWln Coimbatoor ithasdecreased to. that 
porportjcm,* H ^ • ..•;»* .*••> -w. i<?: «t ;>•-* 5 .^# •..htfkKu* 

32. When you say that, you mean that in assessing it amounted toabeutonp- 

thifd f that was taken as the principle ?~-Tbat was the average; the government 
rent was supposed to absorb aboatone third of the gross produce when ! first.gfeofc 
to Coimbatoor. ' v -av>aj. •. • i ,u‘ j v •».»: a ' :> 1 

33. Are there any considerable trams of unoccupied land* over wbicb tbepopu- 

latten is likely to extend, and which aqo likely to produce revenue, to the Company ? 
—Very large tracts. r ■ ■ . . ; ,4 , ;, f . 

34. Does the population increase fast enough to make it probable tbat the peopie 
will soon occupy them?~~It will take a long time to occupy them. There is 
a column of figures in a paper which I printed onUhe, ryotwar system, which 
shows the increase of the revenue in Coimbatoor from year to year* 

35. By ttys statement it appears that in 1 816 the population of fire province of 

CtaimbabW'was 563,695, and in i8a8 it was 870,866 ?—That increase arose in 
part from children under five years of age being included. ; , 

36. Have you 4my doubt that the population continues to increase as rapidly as 
; t has done heretofore ?*—No ; it increased ratber in a greaterproportion, 

37. Has confideoce in tlie present system increased? ^Considerably. , r 

. 38, Has that improvement produced any change in the habits of the people ?—- 
None in their habits. <• >. . > 

39. Any in their clothing f—No material change j the wealthier ryots are 
clothed; a r-.» ■; 

' 40. Dayou entertain the opinion that the revenue of the Madras provinces is on the 
increase or the decrease?—I think there has been no material increase! and yvlten 
the Government again received the lands back# at the expiration of the leases, the 
country was found in a very deteriorated state. r , ; , ; , : . 

. 41. What proportion of the country remains.now under village,lease ?-r*l think 
none now. . . ,. - . ,., 4 . . 

42. You do not entertain the opinion that the land revenue of Madras is likely 
materially to Increase in any time which cap be named ?—Upder the ryotwar sys^ 
tem I think it will very materially increase, under a moderate, assessment, but it 
will depend entirely .upon the rate of assessment; if the assessment is too high 
there-will be no increase. . s:' > ; *i .} -s 

43* Has anything been dope by Government to put an cud tothe atemiddary set¬ 
tlement, to, .purchase op tire zemindary tights.? wfQudera fere sentoot.in 1813 or 
1814 to that effect, and a considerable portion of berritory has in conse(|ueuce ftdJeij 

' '■ .)• .:u ip ^ *>* .o'/? 
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be iflcre$sed, not only by the actual expenses ofwar, bet by interest on loans I*— 
Cltottflj&to i'$ivC.‘vK^«t ..*;$** *> 44 $*.■*<*-’->; ••'< .**' ••* e->i .•• , 

4& Whht other sources would remain available in India, supposingsncb expenses 
as those occurred, to meet uhich the land-tax end other resources were insufficient ? 
~-I do not think any source can be looked atbutthatof land; it appears to tnc 
the most unotoctiorto^ * «Ur'*<r *; '■'! «• ■ • 5&< : ... ' «' . 

4g. * Supposing all India were placed under*the permanent settlement of land-tax, 
in what manner could such expenses be met?—The ryotwar system provides for 
a participation by Govennmentin towaste landaas they are brought; under culti- 
vation ; theasaessment of the waste tods is taken into account ; toy are not paid 
until the land comes into cultivation, but that is a great source of revenue to look 
to ; the cultivation ipereased in Coirnbatoor from* 1,345,000 to i,057,000,, and the 
mvenuefroin 2,011 ^ooo tojfl^SpjOoo,;, 

50, Do you think it would be a long time before the people could be brought to 
any fresh mode of taxation !-*Tbay - extremely impatient of any new taxation. 

51. If you fixed a revenue on the land at a certain amount, and that were intro¬ 
duced all over India* setting aside the mode of assessment, would not that create the 
vftry difficulty in case of ady unforeseen .expense ?-^-Yes, certainly. 

'52. Particularly in a country like India, where the population appears from its 
habits to submit reluctantly to increased taxation ?—Yes; in doing so you eut off 
ytoMprincipel resouhre in case of emergencies. * > 

53. Then your opinion would be rather against the principle of permanent settle¬ 
ment?—Of a permanent settlement which gaveup the right of Government to 
participate jn the benefit of incmasetoukivation, . 

54. You think that the great improvement is that it leaves to Government to 
benefit of the, improved cultivation?—?Yes. 1 , 

55. Suppostng'^ay alteration *n to Value of money to take place, there would be 
no power of raising an additional assessment on land ?•—There would not. , 

56. js therd any other mode of getting rid of the remains of to aemindary 
systein bttt by;|mrcWing up toir lands?—The only other way is ta reduce to 
demand upen to zemindars, on condition that the demands on to cultivators shall 
be reduced ih toiStoe proportion t to,Government are so bound tp to zemindars 

* that theycannot dp it without tojrito^nt* ..<• ■ 

zeraindarstow 
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6i. Are you of opinion that if the ryotarar* 
assessment^ it would have an effect in increasing*! 
its effect is to increase the produce and increase capital $ add vri 
naturally grows and consumption increases. 1 .-: v '-i 

ба. Have you any acquaintance with the other sources of revenue in Madras?— 

The three groat brandies of revenue beside the land-tax, are the salt, the customs, 
and the excise, aod a revenue also from the monopoly of tobacco in some provinces, 
and also the stamps. •• . ■.** > '■■■' >* ■■ v-** ^ i ■ 

63. Does sayer'include anything except the transit of goods from one province to 
another?—Thatis the principal item, there ameriso town duties included «It. 

. 64. Wbat effect, in your opinion, would be produced oft the revenues of the pro¬ 
vince of Madras if Europeans wane permitted so settle in them end holdland®?— 
Theeffect upon the revenue would be beneficiaf ia pmpcjition as they introduced 
skill and machinery, capital, and various kinds of produce not grown,superior kinds 
ofcedkeand sugar, &c. > •■ ‘ v-k- ? ' ■ 

, 65. Have they the privilege of leasing land io theMadras presidency ?—I do 
notthinktbey have, unless it has been accorded wjthtnthe last year. 

бб. ‘ What would be the probable etJect 00 the nativea9 would it be injurious or 

otherwise ?-*-! think, if the natives wore entrusted with a; great sinwe in the admiips- 
tration of their own affairs, the lease of lands fcy Europeans:would be attended with 
great benefit: strong regulations would be necessary for. the protection of native^ 
from persons of bad character : in proportion asthe mtives afe adniittedpi^O^a. 
share in the administration of tbeir own country, they become independent, and are 
disposed to resist ail encroachments on their rights. 1 *■ 

67. In what way would it be possible toraise nativesfco sucb a station?—To 
give them those situations now held by Europeans. y • - 

68. To what situations do you allude ?—1 think almost every situation under the 
civil administration of the government; preserving to Europeans die power of control. 

69. How far do you think the native population iki that presideucy is in a state 
fitting it for employment in the higher stations of the country ?—I think them emi¬ 
nently qualified ; all the business of the coootry is «i fact; doneuow by natives*. 

70. But all in subordinate situations?—¥fesi we occupy the high stations; 

receive die emoluments and the credit ; but no European could carry 00 the busi¬ 
ness of his office without the assistance of a native. - .Wy i« ,-c ; U>,’ .:,>#•«» ’ 

71. Were they to be trusted without a very close auperimetrfcix:e ?—Not now - , 
perhaps; but that is because we gwp dieih'BOtnotive to xmtkp thferabOoext;; if they 
had been treated as we; have been treated, I have nd dbubttiaeywtatt^ 
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75. Wcpd it ndti-be' wy 'wtocw tiiiwt % JtUwo^ean settled ia those 

provinces for cdmtnercial purposes, to cultivate the good feeling of the natives?— 
IfoeidedIJsd r*I-h*toe feandttot places who were employed in 

commercial pursuits lived on muchmore familiar terms with the natives than public 
functionaries. ,' > ^r v ■ 1 ' j 

76. Inconneetionwith tbeidea of Europeans settling kt the country, to what 

courts should they beamenabie in ease of any offences being committed; to the same 
coarts as the native^ or in all cases would you bring them up to the presidency ?— 
To the local courts ; that would be a sine qua non- There must be justice on the 
spot, or there will be injustice at*H. - ; r ’ 


77. Would an European taken before a court in which, according to your sup¬ 
position; a native might preadei be expOScd to the possibility of great injustice from 
the circumstance of his not understanding the language, and bis being to be tried by 
persons of different habits, manners, and associations from himself P^—I thinfe there 
are those impressions on the mmd of natives with regard to Europeans that would 
prevent an European from suffering injustice, although tried by a native; but I ant not 
so sure that a native would always tind the same justice at the hands of an European. 

78. Has the rate of wages risen much under the ryotwar settlement?—I took 
great pains to collect information upon that subject, and the result very much sur¬ 
prised roe; X could not disco verthafc tho nominal rate of wages had in the smallest 
degree increased. It appears tobe id Goicnbatoor the same as it has been for cen¬ 
turies back. I found, however, that although the nominal rate of wages bad not 
infrewed, yet by foanatnade totheir; labourers, for marriages and other purposes, 
the landowners really paid more Jar labour than they used to do. 

79. Is there any record, either among the native princes or any others, of any 
change in the standard of currency j are they in the habit of playing trick® with the 
currency?—About seven or eight years back a great adulteration was discovered 
in the coinage of the giddar-rupee; a gfeat proportion of it was found to have been 
bored* and tilted up with lead; the whole of that circulation was subjected to the 
action of tire, in order foal the quantity of alloy might be detected; 

80. Have any of thegovernraents debased then-currency or changed their 
standard ^Nadive governments have done so* but not to any great extent; they are 
generally scrupulous in that respect, but there have been exceptions* •* ■■■ v ■ 

8». In the list of items of revenue, one appears to be Mint 1 istbere anex tensive 
'coinage carried bn at Madras ?—A very extensive coinage.af Madras ; it is confined 
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96. Tod think that it would *t^gdibdtbB n f0^^flb© magistrate in t^ooufii|y 
dis&rictB**^^ ,• v. .'•>'■ ' »••. • ’ 

•97*;d^ : th«. system of.edv^niees tc> tdb ryots Very general?—It prevails all over 
India; it prevans less under the ryotwar System;than under any other system* be* 
cause they have inbre capital; it is very trifling in the district I am most acquainted 
with. ’ }■•«:■■ j 4' \ 1 ■• ‘■ ■.- ! t * t 

98. Under the zemindarv settlement the Government loolA to the zemindar for 
a fixed payment, and does not take any cognizance of the transactions between the 
zemindar and die ry ot?—None Whaitevbr. 

99. Supposing the case of the Government knowing that the number of ryots 
under a cegain zemindar were assessed too highly, and were subject to extortion, 
and that the Government wished to relieve them, lias it any means of so doing?— 
No means whatever. 

100. Supposing the Government were disposed to say to a zemindar, we will abate 
your rents upon condition that you make some abatement to your ryots; do you 
think that by consent of the two*parties, such an arrangement could be brought to 
work well ?—-It depends very much upon the terms which the zemindar now has; 
if the zemindar now pays a much lower assessment than he ought to pay, he stands 
in such an advantageous position that he would not come into any arrangement that 
should have for its object the diminution of demand upon bis ryots. There are 
two opinions hold with respect to the rights of zemindars: one is, that the Govern* 
inent, in giving them the right of property in the soil, did not deprive the ryots of any 
p 7 fe*N»isting rights; the other is, that in giving that right of property, all those 
rights in fact ceased, and, the zemindar was at liberty to extract as much rent as he 
could from the ryot, who in fact had become his tenant. 

to 1. Which of those has generally been held by the courts r—There has been 
a great difference of opinion among the courts; the usual opinion » that I last 
stated, that the ryot is the mere tenant of the zemindar, and he may do as he 


102. Has it not been found in many cases that the ryots are uniformly unable to 
protect themselves against the zemindars ?—Completely so. 

, 103. Supposing the Government were about to settle a certain district of country 
not now cultivated, with a certain population, in which case, would the Government 
extract the most revenue, in the first instance; by settling it under the ryotwar esta¬ 
blishment or the zemindary establishment ?—It would depend entirely upon the 
amount of the government demand upon the land; the ryotwar system has always 
bepn found more productive iu revenue than: the other systems. r 

xo4.Taking,in the one case, the average assessment of ,the ryotwar system, in 
the other case the average amount of the zemindary system, already established ? 
—drawn under the ryotwar 
system; it has always b$en found by experience that the departure from the ryotwar 
. &i.—III. jt settlement 
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7"—■ settlement has invariably been attended with* pernicious; consequences to; the reve- 
9 February 1833. nue . payments have been less in amount* and always less punctual. 

John Sullivan, P.»a. 105. With respect to the suggestion, ^expediency of adopting a , security to 

' be given by Europeans settling in the country* if thatowas to be harried into effect 
to any extent, would it not be a considerable bar to the^ettienrent trisEtimpeans 
in tine country ?«*—I 1 am inclined to tbinNhat it would; and 1 think if the hands of 
the local magistrate were sufficiently strengthened, that would not be necessary. 

1 06. Mifht it bq possible to adopt it with respect to persons who undertook 
as capitalists to conduct establishments or enter on the cultivation of any plant, 
without extending to superintendents and overseers, and so on ?—It might be; but 
I should not think that a matter of any very great importance, 

107. The Carnatic'is under the ryotwar settlement, is it not?—Yes, the pro¬ 
vinces of A reot are under the ryotwar settlement. 

108. And the Ceded and Conquered Provinces under the Madras territorv ?— 
Yes. 

109. In Bengal, where the zemindary settlement prevails, the charge of«ollection of 
the land revenue is stated to be about6 and three ■<tenths,or nearly tour-tenths, per cent.; 
in the Carnatjc it is, in the year 1827-28, 17 and three-tenths percent.; and in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 15 per cent. ?—It depends upon the items included 
in the account; in some provinces items are included, and in others excluded. It 
is impossible to make a calculation unless you know the items ©f charge. Under 
the ryotwar system there is a very heavy expenditure for advances for cultivation, 
and advances for irrigation; as these are recovered* they are struck out of the 
account. 

110. Do you suppose that a correct representation of the proportions of the 
expense of collection?—I should think not Ryotwar is certainly more expensive, 
for there are more agents employed, but not to that extent. It depends on the salaries 
of the European collectors: sometimes the Bengal collectors have larger salaries 
than the collectors at Madras; sometimes a collector has two or three agents; 
sometimes he has none. The zemindary system does not require anything like the 
establishment that is kept up tor ryotwar. 

lit. Do you suppose that the advantage of the ryotwar system is counterbalanced 
by the increased charges of collection ?--Certainly not. In Coimbatoor there was 
a very large addition made to the establishment, in consequence of the appointment 
of subordinate collectors; but in live years afterwards the charges of collection were 
considerably smaller than they had been before that. 

112. Do you know whether in the provinces with which you were acquainted 
under the Madras presidency, there is any mineral wealth; whether there are 
mines capable of being worked ?—-There are; in Coimbatoor there was a mine of 
aqua marina, which was worked for some time. 

113. You suppose that the wealth of those provinces might be increased ?— 
Yes. Immediately below Coimbatoor gold of a very fine standard is obtained 
frpm the washings in the river; and there is every reason for believing that rich 
mines must exist in the neighbourhood; 

114. Is it not supposed there is considerable wealth of toe same description in 
Malabar ?—Yes, in Malabar, which adjoins Coimbatoor : the gold mines are 

situated. 
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sjtuatedin the- Wyaadd- division of that province. There areiroa mines alsoinLoin)- - 
baioor; andtbesje, f eoRcdve, vfould be crf great national ithporlflace* .,». * 9 Feb ruary 1832. 

‘*$'$»: -"With'reapect :tfr. the transit.duties; they; are veryunequallyimposed, are john'SulUvan, Esq. 
they iwti’-rNot generally unequal; there is a 5 per cent, duty, and an a per cent, 
towooreonsurupdonduty;' ..*-v*.,*. • . K .. .. 

116. Is tiie doubie ditty you bavespoken ofa5 .per cent, ?—^It was a 5 per 
cent, duty on the difference of the tariff in Malabar and Coimbatoor; it Was pecu- 
liar to those two provinces, and was I hove no doubt originally dn oversight. 

>117* In whatcspofcs is this collected generally ?■*—At different custom-houses 
tiiroughout the country* ‘ - - -i ■ .. ;• 

: 118. Is it a very great imposition ?—-No, I have not heard any complaint of it; 
it is rented. J •*. 

119. Do you think any great improvement might be introduced into it ?—>No, 

I think not; except An respect of the collection of die double duties j that is a positive 
grievance. 

raq. How may officers arethere engaged in the collection of that duty between 
Coimbatoor and Madras —There is a host of them. , ? . . 

* 121. Do you pay 8 per cent, in addition, to 5 per cent. ?—Yes; Ido not think 
there is a drawback^ -! think that-it is an additional 8 per cent; 

122; Ifit is exported there is a drawback r —Yes. . 

123. On. what, articles is it principally charged ?—.On almost every article. 

124. Did .this exist under the native government ?*—Yes; tbere.wasa much, more 
vexatious duty under the native. government,, the .duty was paid at almost every 
custom-house; there is a great improvement in that respect. 

1 125. Do tiie subordinate officers- employed in collecting this revenue.make any 
charge for themselves?—The transit duties for Madras are ,«dt farmed, the rate 

'being fixed.- .•* - -*•*«' , •. 

. Are there any references which you can give the Committee to documents 
connected with, the ryotwar and other systems?—I beg to direct the attention of the 
Committee to the minutes of .Lord' Hastings, Sir, E. Colebrooke, ,M*y Dowdeswell, 

Mr. Stuart and Mr. Adam, on the effects of the permanent settlement, which are to 
be found in the selection of East-India papers from the records of the East-India 
House, vol. i. 154, and the following pages ; andaminute of the Madras board of 
revenue, on the relative merits of the village and ryotwar systems of revenue ma¬ 
nagement, .in 1823 ; the latter document, whieb is very important, .is aot printed. 
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HUGH STARK, fed. called m ahd'^k^fne'tf!' " v “*<*' * w 

127. You are Chief of the Revenue Department in the ?^Yes>- 

128. Will you be so good as to state to the Conunitte shortly wdtety constitute 

the main sources of revenue in India ?—The land revenue has. always been con¬ 
sidered as the principal source, but of late years the revenue in Bengal from salt 
has greatly increased. The Company have, jo a, despatch, which I believe is in the 
Appendix, considered that a million and a half might be the average of duty from 
it, although I consider that as extremely high, but I should say about 1,400,000 
might be reckoned upon, . ,\ ; * 

129. Will you give a view of the sources from which the. revenue,is derived ?— 

The land revenue is the principal source throughout all India; in Bengal, the next 
source is the salt. •-.? , • ; 

130. Of what nature is that revenue?—It is a close monopoly, both of, manu¬ 
facture and, of sale* * 

131. Is tlie manufacture conducted under the superintendence of the Company’s 
officers ?—Precisely so; it is managed by agents appointed by the Government, 

132. Next 4 o that, wbat is the principal source of revenue?— We might reckon 

either opium or customs; I suppose about 50 lac of customs, and 1 should think 
the average value from opium about 80 lac of rupees, - , 

133. in addition to the sources you have enumerated, are there other minor 

sources ?—The other, sources are the stamp duties, the abkarree or excise d^ttied, 
town duties, pilgrim taxes, and tolls on rivers arid canals. , , 

134. Do you include the sayer under the head of the customs ?—Nojtfae sayer 
collections were abolished by. Regulation; what are now. termed town duties and 
bazaar collections generally appear in the revenue accounts under the name sayer. 

135. Those do not include any transit?—No. 

136. s Do the transit duties constitute another separate source ?—The transit duty 
was substituted by LordCorn wadis for all tire native sayer duties ; theeayer duties, 
before 1793, consisted of collections opon almost every article of produce, and 
were frequent in the course of tlreir transit through the country ; he abrogated 
those collections, and eatablished regular government duties, charging specific 
amounts of duty on the articles enumerated, in the.tariffr . v 

137. Will you state the nature of those different sources: with respect to the 
land revenue, will you he so good as to point out to the Committee what are the 
different species of settlement of the land, revenue at present existing under the 
presidency of Bengal, beginning xystli the permanent settlement ?-r-.Jn line Bengal 
provinces the zeniiucJary system is the prevailing one; in fact 1 should say it was 
universal. The system established by ,Lord Cornwallis lias beep copied by all- iris 


successors* 


138* Will 
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^138. Will you be so good as to point out the provinces in which that system 
prevails ?—I have a listoftbem here ; ihe provinces described in the regulations 
of 1793 are®Bengal, Behar t and part of Orissa; these are all permanently settled, 
and consist now of 28 districts. 

139. What parts of Orissa ware not subject 40 the permanent settlement ?— 
Cuttack, which has teen divided into two districts, principally for the better 
management of the salt manufacture. .<*• > 

140. Has: the permanent settlement been extended over any provinces since that 
period?-^-Nonesince'i795. .*■■* ,<■- 

141; At present therefore these are the districts to which the permanent settle¬ 
ment isstUIconfined??— EtitwCly eo. ■ ***■> • r ? 

142. Will you describe to the Committee the different other descriptions of set¬ 

tlements that ’exist in Bengal#--They are engagements for defined amonntk of 
revenue with zemindars, cither of districts or o# villages, for a period generally of five 
years. < ''. 

143. Is that the universal period ?—For the last 20 or 25 years they have been 
renewed quinquennial settlements. In all cases where the original zemindars refused 
to engage, revenue officers entered’ info engagernents with what were termed revenue 
fanners; these were for five, seven, or teu years, as the circumstances of the case 
required ; but when those expired, the general practice has been to offer to the 
original zemindars, or the parties entitled to engage, the management Of the lands, 
as the contractors for the public revenue. 

144. Are there assessments within the presidency made annually ?—Not by 

Government in Bengal; the zemindars make their arrangements with the local 
proprietors annually. - w ,t . . 

145. The description then of settlement generally prevailing, without the limits 
of the permanent settlement, is a settlement confided to the zemindar or village 
officer, for five years ?—The engagements are renewed quinquennially. I. may 
explain upon this point that, under the provisions of Regulation VIL of 1822, the 
Government, after the revenue authorities have revised the tenure in each village, 
are now allowed to extend those settlements to a long period; but the government 
officers have hitherto made but small progress in revising these settlements in 
detail. 

146. Are those recent instructions within these three years ?•—Four Or five years, 

I should think. .■: * ‘ : 1 

147. Will you just shortly state the provinces which are subject to that species of 
settlement They are known by the terms Ceded and Conquered Provinces, viz.: 
the provinces ceded by the king of Oude in 1802 ; the provinces conquered during 
the war with the Mahrattas in 1804, and in Bundlecundy which was. ceded , by the 
'Peishwah in 1802 or 1803. 

148. What are 4 he circumstances of the district of Benares with respect to the 
land revenue ?~**I perceive that there- has been a great mistake on that point; it has 
been staled that it has increased ; an alteration took place in the arrangement of the 
territory placed under the control of the board of revenue in the central provinces, 
by which am unsettled district, that is tossy, a district under temporary settlements, 
named Azeemghur, assessed with about 10 lacs of rupees, was added to the Benares 

, * ' district, 
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~ ' '' . district, which was at thesarae time (1819or 1820) divided into three collectorates; 

1 4 1 eli| uar y 1 33 • QUe p ort i ou 0 f Azeemghur went to the collectorate of Juanpoor, and the other portion 
Hu"h Eg*/, to Ghazeepore; Benares itself became a comparatively small district. 

149 . Can you mention the districts in which there has been* a settlement tnadc 
by the zemindar, and those in which there has been a settlement made by village 
officers?—The Bengal officers, in the correspondence, always speak of the engaging 
zemindars, or the persons who represent the village community, as the proprietors; 
it is impossible to discover any distinction unless you find it out by a dispute. It 
appears to me that a collector in Bengal never looks beyond the terms of the Regu¬ 
lations, which only specify the zemindars as proprietors s and much of the evil that 
has been produced in destroying the rights of hereditary tenantry has arisen from 
that circumstance. 1 . 

1 * 50 . Then in those cases, he is the ostensible farmer of the revenue to Govern¬ 
ment?—He is declared to be the proprietor; hut wherever there are hereditary 
cultivators, he is the engaging zemindar for the people occupying the lands, whose 
names do not appear upon the Government rent-roll. 

151 . That is universally the ostensible form of assessment?—-Entirely so. I 
believe it was stated in a report made by the members of the special commission 
appointed under Regulation I. of 1821 , that the shareholders in certain zemindary 
lands alleged to have been illegally sold for arrears of revenue, entered into nego¬ 
tiations with the parties who w’ere in possession of the zemindary tenure, and 
promised to support their claims provided they would give them pottabs or deeds 
assuring them of their rights in their particular fields. This was represented to the 
Government as a serious evil, which prevented the commissioners from obtaining 
evidence as to the claims of the parties who had been illegally dispossessed, and to 
give them redress. The commissioners recommended that all parties who might 
enter into such negociations should be declared disqualified. The Government 
refused very properly to entertain that proposal, and issued orders that thacorfi- 
missioners should investigate, along with the claim to be recorded the engaging 
proprietor, the right of each individual to be the holder of the various fields which 
lie might claim to be his inheritance in the village or zemindary lands. The com¬ 
missioners represented that as they were a court, and could not proceed to the 
zemindary to make a local investigation, it was a business they could ill perform; 
that it could only be done by a person who might proceed through the country and 
have full power to do it upon the spot; in fact to effect what is called iu Madras a 
detailed ryotwary or individual settlement. 

152 . Does there exist any where under the Bengal presidency a detailed ryotwary 
settlement?—Yes, there has been an instance of it in Boglepoor; it was effected 
by Mr. Ward, who was deputed to that district to repress the encroachments of 
zemindars on lands to which they had no just claim; and 1 believe the report*? 
represent Mr. Ward’s arrangements as affording great satisfaction to the people, 
and to have been attended in several instances with complete success. 

. 153. In what year was that settlement carried into effect ?—The report, I think, 
from Mr. Ward, was dated some time in 1827 or 1828 . 

154 . The district of Boglepoor is the only instance of such a settlement tinder 
the presidency of Bengal i —In the permanently settled districts. In the Delhi 

districts,. 
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districts, the revenue officers have proceeded to make individual settlements ■ Mr. 
Cavendish and Mr. Campbell were employed on that duty. 

155 . Did they make a complete survey of the Delhi district?—As far as the 
survey hud been made, it appears to have been carefully performed. 

156 . The settlement had not been completed ?—No ; they had made considerable 
progress; I forget the number of acres they annually surveyed, but it was a very 
considerable amount. 

157 . Can you deliver to the Committee a list of the several collectorates under 
the presidency of Bengal ?—The returns showing the provinces permanently settled, 
as well as those under temporary settlement, contain the names of the districts. 

158 . Have instructions been sent from the Directors to purchase, as opportunity 
offered, a part of the zemindaries, which were originally included hi the permanent 
settlement, with a view to place them upon that which is called the ryotwar system, 
in Madras ?—Such instructions Ivave bgen sebt out, and they have been replied to 
by the Government; the date of the letter is 26 June 1828 . 

159 . Is it fixed permanently ?—The disposition of the authorities in this country 
is against any permanent arrangement; because if you make a permanent arrange¬ 
ment, by requiring too much, it is of all things the least permanent in the world; 
if you make an arrangement to enable the cultivator to improve his lands, and then 
assess the lands at fair jumma, the assessment may in time become a tax, and not 
tiic whole rent, which in India can seldom be satisfactorily ascertained. 

160 . Has any such arrangement been actually carried into effect ?—A number 
of estates have fallen to the Government. I can give an instance of the nature of 
the permanent settlement when it does fall. The Government reported in 1827 the 
purchase of four estates in the permanently settled provinces of Bengal, which were 
assessed with a jumma of rupees 26 , 668 , for four rupees. Now it is quite clear 
that those lands must have been entirely mismanaged, and have become of no value : 
there is no explanation afforded ; it is merely mentioned to account for the small 
amount of the sale price obtained for zemindary lands sold for the recovery of 
arrears of revenue. 

161 . Does there exist under the Bengal presidency any settlement precisely of 
the nature of the ryotwar settlement in the presidency of Madras ?—The Bengal 
Government have recognised the advantage of such arrangements, but they cannot 
successfully introduce them with their existing agency; that I am quite prepared to 
say. It would be a great improvement, certainly, when a zemindary is acquired by 
purchase, for the Government to settle with the individual cultivator, and to appoint 
either a zemindar to manage that property, subject to severe penalties in case of his 
taking more from the people than they had agreed to pay, or to appoint a govern¬ 
ment officer for that duty, who would be liable to be punished in case of misbe¬ 
haviour. But when you consider the extent of the Bengal collectorates, and that the 

collector is constantly employed at his fixed station, it is not to be expected that an 
estate situated perhaps on tire extreme side of his district, and occupied by a nu¬ 
merous tenantry, which may be acquired by purchase; another on the opposite 
side, anti others in various directions, can be annually visited by the collector: he 
is necessarily confined to his office every day, receiving petitions, passing orders, 
trying suits, and receiving the revenue which is sent in to him by the zemindars, or 

. ’ enforcing 
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JV' J ' enforcing* its payment. It appears to me to be likely thatthe persons deputed 

1 4 February i»sa. to mana g e these acquireffestfittes will soon find themselves beyond thereach of any 
Hugh Stark, Esq . control, and they will commit: just the same abuses as thosewhich wera experienced 
when we had lands managed by what are termed khaajofficers, that is, Government 
revenue officers, having io or 15 rupees a month. The native officer cannot live 
upon his allowances, and of course he cither exacts money from the people, or com- 
bines with them to defraud the government, and they divide the spoil between them. 

162. According to your opittion, have the estates which have been managed by 
Government improved or deteriorated in value ?—In Bengal, estates which have 
been managed by Government have hitherto always deteriorated in value. 

163. If a person was appointed, would not the tenth afford a sufficient means 
for paying a responsible and sufficient officer?—More than sufficient, if the estate 
was sufficiently large to require the services of a separate officer. 

164. The difficulty arises from the col^ctor jiot being able to give sufficient 
attention ?— Probably he never sees the property. 

1O5. It would be necessary that there should he a proper superintendent, with 
sufficient pay to induce him to perform the duty well ?—Precisely so. 

166. Would not the tenth allowed to the zemindar be sufficient ?—More than 
sufficient. 

167. Is not the evil you have pointed out capable of a remedy?—It is capable 
of a remedy in that way; but if the estate was a large one the allowance of 10 per 
cent, would be more than sufficient; if it were a small estate it might not be 
sufficient. 

168. According to the average size of the districts, would it not he possible to 
take away the surplus from the large estates and put it upon the small, so that upon 
the average the 10 per cent, might be sufficient for the collectors?—If you formed 
it into a fund, certainly; hut it would he still necessary to fix the allowance 
according to the extent of the charge. 

169. Do you suppose it would be practicable to carry such an arrangement into 
effect; for the Government to receive the share allotted to the zemindar, form it into 
a fund, and thereby to appoint persons to govern ?—I have no doubt it would: 
you must first begin the settlement by making large advances to the people; you 
must re-create the village institutions, which have been destroyed by the mis¬ 
management of the zemindars. 

170. If such an arrangement were completed, do you think it would be advisable 
to introduce the ryotwary system?—I would say to a revenue officer, Go into 
a zetnindary which may be under a good system of management, and you will 
find the zemindar governing the villages through the agency of the village insti¬ 
tutions, encouraging the ryots to improve their land. If a revenue officer were to 
follow the same course he could not err; but the great detect of the permanent 
settlement has been, that it has induced the collector to look merely at the rules 
laid down for the recovery of the revenue, and seldom to consider the effects which 
his proceedings for its recovery might have on the situation of the people; I never 
saw any report of a collector in a permanently settled district where any interests 
not minutely described in the Regulations are considered of the slightest 
importance. 

1 171. Your 
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171. Yo«r answer is presuming upon the good conduct of the zemindar*—Of 

ccfurse. I have" seen a paper, written I believe by Sir Charles Metcalfe, which >4 Feb ruary 182 2. 
accurately describes the nature of private property in land assessed with the govern- stud, Esq. 
ment tax: he was passing through the country with one of the natives employed in 
managing a large district, who, pointing to a particular village, observed, “ If a 
revolution should ari&, and^I should lose my employment under the Government, 
there is my own village which I have purchased from its former owners, and to it 
I should retire and manage its affairs.* lie distinguished between his official rights 
and his private rights; but I have never been able to recover that paper. 

172. Will you be so good as to describe to the Committee what is the machinery 
placed in the hand of the collector for the purpose of securing the revenue col¬ 
lection?—I cannot better explain it than in this way : the revenues are payable by 
instalments at certain periods of the year ; I think that in the Bengal provinces there 
are about six instalments, in which the revenue is payable in vurious proportions. 

When the time has elapsed for the payment of one of those instalments, the col¬ 
lector regularly advertises the lauds of the zemindar who may be in arrear; and 
should he not before the period fixed for the sale pay in his arrear, the collector 
reports to the board of revenue, and receives an order to proceed to the actual sale. 

Generally speaking, the threat of sale procures payment of the revenue. It had 
struck the Court of Directors as very extraordinary, that almost in every year more 
than the whole amount permanently assessed was annually advertised for sale; but 
when it is considered that the lands of defaulters in one district may be six 
times advertised, the number of defaulters to those who regularly pay their revenue 
may be small. 

173. You confine these observations to the permanent settlement?—Yes; but 
in the permanently settled provinces the outstanding arrear is from 300,000/. to 
400,000/. every year, which closes with April. The arrears are generally reco¬ 
vered in the succeeding six months, with interest. 

174. What is the amount of revenue received from the lands permanently set¬ 
tled ?—It amounts to 3 crore and 13 or 15 lac, as near as I can remember. 

17,5. Confining yourself to the permanently settled districts, will you state what 
is the establishment of a collector?—The establishment of a collector in the per¬ 
manently settled districts consists of what are called the Cutcherry omlah, that is, 
the establishment necessary for conducting the business of the collectorate at the 
collector’s fixed station. 

176. Of what does that consist ?—I have had a list prepared. I selected the 
collectorate of Tipperah as a fair sample of a large permanently settled district. 

There is a small establishment, consisting of three officers, for conducting the 
'English correspondence and the English accounts; these are either natives or half 
castes: the monthly salary allowed to these officers amounts to 115 rupees. The 
omlah or native establishment consists of two sheristadars, who are the native chief 
officers : the head native sheristadar receives monthly 70 rupees, or about 7 /.; the 
assistant sheristadar receives only 25 rupees, or about 2/. ioa-. There are two 
record-keepers, who receive each a salary of 30 rupees a month ; a treasurer, who 
receives 40 rupees; a Persian moonshee or secretary, who receives 50 rupees. 

k.i.—III. * c These 
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These officers have the aid of about 19 or 20 accountants and writers of various 
descriptions, receiving from 15 to 17 rupees a month. % 

j 77. How many Europeans are there generally?—Usually, in a permanently set¬ 
tled district, there is only one European officer, the elector; sometimes they gel 
an assistant, but very seldom in Bengal. 

178. How do those officers arrange the duty which they hdve to perform j what 
are the different portions of duty assigned to each of those officers ?—The duty of 
the sheristadar is to control the whole departments of receipt and disbursement: 
there is a separate establishment for the treasury ; the treasurer is generally in the 
receipt of 30 or 40 rupees a month, and it has beeu found that the persons who 
obtain that office are generally native bankers, who expect to gaiu some advantage 
from the command of<the public money. 

179. What balance does he keep in his hands?—The law requires that the 
money should be kept in tiie treasury, and thaj he shall keep no balance in his 
hands; but it would appear, from a number of defaults which have occurred of late 
years, that in practice the treasurer always retains a large balance, from which he 
derives a profit, contrary to the Regulations. 

180. In the collection of the revenue does not the collector himself remain at the 
head office?—It is the practice for him to do so, unless any important matter should 
draw him from the head station. 

1 Si. How is the collectorate divided ?—It is divided into pergunnahs, which were 
formerly under the charge of tchsildars, or native collectors; but the tehsildars 
were all reduced in 1808. 1 believe that orders were sent from this country, while 

Mr. Tierney was President of the Board of Control, to reduce every unnecessary 
expense, owing to the pressure on the Indian finances occasioned by the Mahratta 
war. Those orders were carried into complete effect, so far as regards the 
tehsildary establishments in Bengal, and it was expected that the zemindars would 
be obliged to proceed personally to the head station, and communicate with the 
collector personally, and by that means it was hoped that the zemindars would 
be relieved from the impositions to which any favours they might require from the 
local officers exposed them. But it appears that a new description of abuse lias 
sprung up which was not contemplated by the Government; namely, that those 
zemindars do not or cannot proceed six or seven times in eaeli year to the collector's 
fixed station, and they have therefore been in the habit of remitting their revenue by 
native bankers, vakeels or attornies, at the head station; those agents have frequently 
withheld payment of the money remitted to them, and thereby occasioned the sale of 
the zemindar’s lands for a detault. Instances have frequently occurred when the 
agents, through their connections or dependents, have become themselves the pur¬ 
chasers, and ruined the parties who confided in them. The evil cannot be remedied 
but by judicial proceeding, which would probably not be terminated for several 
years. 

182. Can you inform the Committee w hat has been saved by the reduction of the 
tehsildars?—They have been gradually reduced in Bengal; they were on much 
lower allowances than the same description of officers receive in the upper provinces. 
I think that the reductions altogether, from 1S03 to 1808, cannot have been above 
10,000 rupees a month. 

183. With 
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1 183. With respect to those districts which are not included in the permanently 
settled districts, what are the differences in the system of collection ?‘—The districts 
in the proviices not permanently settled are managed by a collector, who frequently 
has one or more? European.assistant collectors. The native establishment at the 
collector’s principal station is similar to that of a collector in a permanently settled 
district. The pergunnahs, or subdivisions of the district, are placed under the 
charge of tehsildars, who have each an establishment of oflicers to assist them in 
collecting the revenues from the parties who have engaged to pay them; the 
tehsildars remit their collections to the collector’s treasury. The advantage of this 
arrangement is, that if the tehsildar is a good officer, the collector is immediately in¬ 
formed of every occurrence which is likely to affect the prosperity of the country, or 
its tranquillity. In a permanently settled country the collectors seldom know any¬ 
thing of a feud in joint estates, of which there are a great many in the Behar dis¬ 
tricts, until there is an arrear of revenue, $md then the law of sale immediately 
produces other evils which are greatly to be deprecated. 

184. In the districts to which you last alluded, is the chief collector in the habit 
of remaining at the central office ?—He proceeds through his district on all important 
occasions, and in that case he will leave his assistant at the principal station; lie 
would only employ his assistant when his own presence was necessary at the fixed 
station, but that is a point on which the collector would exercise his own discretion. 

1S/j. Docs the scheme which you have just detailed prevail generally throughout 
the upper districts of Bengal?—Generally so. There is now a new arrangement; 
government have aoolished all the boards of revenue, excepting the board at Cal¬ 
cutta; the board in the Western Provinces has been abolished, and the board in the 
Central Provinces. Commissioners of revenue and circuit, who have each oi them 
two or three collectorates under their charge, control the collectors and discharge all 
the duties that were before confided to the several boards of revenue, but there is 
reason to fear that the revenue commissioners have too much business on their 
hands, that they are unable to carry on the affairs with sufficient dispatch. 

i8(>. What number of natives have you generally employed under an average 
collectorate in those provinces?—I have selected one of the divisions of Bundlecund; 
it is u large district, and it appears tiiat there are tea native collectors or tehsildars 
employed under the collector of Bundlecund, who have each of them an establish¬ 
ment of native officers who receive from 30 to to rupees a month ; the native col¬ 
lector receives 150 rupees. Besides the cutchcrry establishment, eacli tehsildar has 
from 40 to 50 peons employed under him, for guarding the treasure and serving 
notices on defaulters. 

187. What is the usual character of those collectors; do they perform their 
office honestly?—Where the European officers are careful in selecting fit persons, 
the tehsildars are very valuable public functionaries; many instances annually occur 
in which rewards are given to them for good behaviour, indeed few of the tehsildars 
now are found undeserving of these honorary rewards. 

188. Is it found that they are competent and honest servants upon the whole ?— 
Upon the whole they are a valuable class of officers, and the practice of bestowing 
rewards has the advantage of bringing their conduct immediately under the notice 
of Government. 
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- 189. Do you conceive that the collection of revenue might be improved by a 

14 Fei.ri.Hry 1832. g reater num p er of natives being employed in the service?—No doubt it would 
i/He/i Stark,'Esq. facilitate the collection of revenue very much. In the districts not under perina- 
v ’ ncnt settlement, the natives employed under the collectoc appear to be active revenue 

officers, for, generally speaking, the arrears, if there is no failure of the crops, are 
very inconsiderable in those districts. 

190. Will you give the Committee, if you have the means of knowing, what is 
the average amount of revenue under the presidency of Bengal, distinguishing the 
districts under the permanent settlement from the districts not under the permanent 
settlement, and whether it has increased or decreased much within the last charter? 
—For many years past it has been difficult to ascertain the actual amount of the 
revenue derived from the districts, in consequence of mixing up the revenues of dis¬ 
tricts permanently settled with those of districts temporarily settled; but since the 
country has been placed under the management of the Calcutta board, the Govern¬ 
ment have again separated those territories. It appears that the jumma or demand 
of all the districts permanently settled, in 1828-29, was rupees 3,28,45,100 ; upon 
the 30th of April 1829 there was outstanding upon that demand an arrear of about 
35,00,000 rupees. 

191. Are you aware whether, within the last charter, the land revenue in those 
settled provinces has fluctuated in its collection ?—The recourse to sales for the 
recovery of revenue has decreased of late years. 

192. To what cause is that to be ascribed?--It is principally to be ascribed to 
the strong desire expressed by the authorities at home not to have recourse to that 
mode of recovery but in extreme cases. 

193. Do you conceive that the land revenue has fluctuated much in its collection 
in the last charter ?—In the districts permanently settled it ought not to fluctuate; 
before the end of the year it is cither all collected or the land sold for its discharge, 
and which by the present plan may come into the possession of Government. I 
have given an instance of four mehals being purchased by government for four 
rupees; of course all the arrear due upon those lands was lost; but I cannot state 
how much the government lost, as it is not explained in the correspondence. 

194. Do you think that the collection has improved itself within the last short 
period, or that the revenue is now more easily or worse collected than it has been ?— 
There is no appearance of its being worse collected, certainly. 

195. What is the case with respect to the other districts under the Bengal pre¬ 
sidency r—The provinces not permanently settled, including Delhi, were assessed 
in the year 1828-29, jumma, of rupees 3,38,52,827. 

196. Have you any thing to remark upon the course of the revenue for the last 
few years, as to whether it has been improving, or whether it has been receding 
and falling off, speaking generally, without stating the actual sums?—In the dis¬ 
tricts permanently settled, there can be no increase of revenue in those estates which 
were included in the arrangements of 1793; but there were a great uumber of 
estates then held upon quit-rents, which have lapsed to Government on failure of 
heirs, and also lands that were held without good titles: since the permanent set¬ 
tlement the increase arising from those two causes appears to be about 13 lacs of 
rupees. In the districts under temporary settlements, the revenue necessarily 

fluctuates 
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fluctuates with the state of the seasons, because if a zemindar who has contracted to 
pay a certain amount is prevented from collecting his rents, it is of no use selling 
the estate; Government must grant the requisite remissions: unless the default is 
occasioned by improper conduct on the part of the zemindary manager, the 
Government in all cases grant the requisite remissions; but there is upon an average 
of years a very exact realization of the amount agreed for. I believe that the loss 
upon all those engagements does not amount to more than 2 or 2 1 per cent. 

197. Is it the general result, that the revenue in those districts, taken at an ave¬ 
rage, has remained pretty much at the same point ?—Government now look for an 
increase of revenue from' extended cultivation, rather than by requiring from the 
lands occupied and cultivated a heavy revenue. The Government have greatly 
limited their demands upon portions of country since the year 1898, when it was 
intended to conclude permanent zemindary settlements in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces; but the revenue has greatly increased since that time, from the extension 
of cultivation. 

198. If, subsequently to permanent settlement, jungle or waste lands should he 
brought into cultivation, would that land be taxed?-—It depends upon whether it 
was included within the boundary of the district permanently settled ; if it was not 
included, of course the Government have a right to tax it: there have been many 
disputes upon it. I cannot give a better notion of the opinions of zemindars 
upon that, than by saying that many of the zemindars, whose lands border upon 
sunderbunds, claimed the sea as their boundary when it was 60 or 70 miles off. 
The Government resisted those claims; but in cases where the zemindar was allowed 
to include the improved waste within bis boundary at a fixed rate of half a rupee 
per begah, the right of the cultivators to hold the lands at a fixed rate was at 
the same time secured to them. The zemindar as proprietor can only demand 
from them one-quarter rupee in excess of the government jumma; so that the 
original clearer of the land holds it subject to a fixed rent of three-quarters of 
a rupee, and if it yields him a profit of 100 or 150 per cent, that is his profit. 

199. Is it not the case that there is hardly any land without an owner?—The 
zemindars are very sweeping in their claims. If their estates bounded upon 
a forest, and they had encroached upon that forest, it still remained their boundary, 
and those zemindars frequently asserted their claim to the forest itself ; those were 
of course resisted by the Government. 

200. Will you inform the Committee in what part of Bengal the operation of 
the salt monopoly is carried on ?—I think that it extends only to the districts per¬ 
manently settled. 

201. Is not the manufacture principally about the mouth of the Ganges?—It is 
manufactured in Cuttack and the mouths of the Ganges principally. 

202. Will you state the mode of manufacture?—There are six manufacturing 
agencies, which employ a vast number of people, who contract to make the salt. 

203. What is the establishment at those agencies?—It depends entirely upon 
the extent of agency; for instance, the whole district of Cuttack was once one 
district, now it consists of two, north and south. 

204. Is each agency attended by an European salt agent?—Yes; an officer of 
the Company.* 

205. What 
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i rdii ~ r £05. What officers has he under him?—He has generally the aid of one or, two 
m i > luai > 1 33- uncovenall ted officers, and sometimes an assistant in the service. 

JDtv/i St/tri, i]sq. 206. What officers are there under them?—They have a regular establishment 
of native officers, which I am not able to enumerate From memory. 

207. Can you inform the Committee what the total amount of population em¬ 
ployed in those agencies may be?*—It is impossible to say. 

208. Is it large?—Immensely large. 

209. Can you say to about what extent it is ?—I cannot: the salt agents, 
however, represent that the natives who are employed in the manufacture of salt 
are also cultivators; and the season of manufacture being at one period of the 
year, and the season of cultivation at a different period, the molungees, who are 
generally cultivators are probably employed during the whole year. There are 
generally three men engaged in worjking each kallcry; that is a place for preparing 
the brine, a place for boiling the brine when prepared, and completing the operation. 

210. Does the Company’s chief officer enter into contracts with those natives for 
the manufacture of the salt?—Entirely so. 

211. When the salt is delivered, how is it disposed of?—It is carried to the 
government warehouses in the districts, and when the salt is sold at Calcutta the 
purchaser purchases the salt to be delivered to him at any agency he may think 
proper. 

212. What is the present amount of the salt monopoly in Bengal?—It has in¬ 
creased very considerably of late years, but I should say that it would be safe to 
reckon upon an average receipt of about 1,400,000/. 

213. Has it not considerably fallen within the last two or three years?—There 
had been a large rise in the price of salt, and it subsequently fell, but I do not think 
that the government have got less than 1,400,000 /. a year from this source. 

214. Do you conceive that the course of the revenue has been to rise within the 
last few years ?—Since the Regulation establishing the superintendent of salt cho¬ 
kies, the salt police have been established upon a better footing: smuggling has 
decreased, and the revenue has gradually improved. 

215. Is the labour ol those molungees perfectly free?—It is understood to be 
perfectly so. 

210‘. Is no coercion used'—It has been represented by witnesses that coercion 
is used, but I find that the same sort of coercion is used by free merchants; it is 
the coercion which would be used in this country to oblige men to Fulfil their engage¬ 
ments. The Government have tried the experiment whether salt might not be 
manufactured at the same cost by individuals; Mr. Kydd, I think, tried it, and it 
entirely failed. 

217. In point of fact, in Cuttack, is not the manufacture of salt a difficult manu¬ 
facture ; is it not done by washing the earth 1 —Yes, in some parts; that description 
of salt is not boiled. 

218. And further down, is it not less difficult?—It is there called cultivation, 
because it is so easy ; it grows almost naturally. 

219. What is the comparative merit of those two salts?—That can only be judged 
of by individuals who have seen each; the value of unboiled salt has increased within 
the last few years. 


220. Has 
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220. Has the condition of the ryots generally improved since 1793?—The §vi- "7~ ‘ 

dendfe upon that point is very conflicting; I believe, in referring to the evidence of 14 eJ iuarj/ 1 :1 * 
Itamohun Roy, it will appear that they are in a much worse condition than they //„„/, st„d, idj 
were in 1793 generally. The evidence, I think, is decisive upon that point, that 

the condition of the cultivators is much worse; in fact, the power of taxing the 
people was confided to the zemindars. 

221. Does it appear that the government have taken very little cognizance of 
what the zemindars have done ?—Certainly, the government have taken no cogni¬ 
zance whatever; I can give an instance ot a trial respecting the right of a middle¬ 
man in Burdwan ; I met with it in the report of Mr. Prinscp, who was deputed to 
inquire into the tenure that had been created illegally by Rajah Burdwan subse¬ 
quently to 1802, and which had produced great inconvenience,.because one set of 
judges upset the tenure and the other supported it; and the Government passed 
a regulation, in 1819, confirming the tenures. '* Mr. Prinsep was deputed by the 
Government, and in six weeks he obtained the information to enable the Government 
to frame the Regulation; of course he could not have gone into any detail in com¬ 
pleting the inquiry in so short a time. He stated the results of suits between the 
middlemen anil the ryots, in one or two cases, and it appeared that one of the 
middlemen had tried a case where the ryots had disputed his right to re-assess the 
lands; they claimed the right to hold them at the pergunnah and village rates. 

The case was tried by a native judge denominated sudder aumeen, who decided 
in favour of the ryot, and fixed the amount of the pergunnah rates. The middleman 
or puttiedar appealed to the registrar of the court, who sent a native surveyor to 
measure the fields. On the report of this man, the registrar reversed the decision 
of the sudder aumeen, and the dispute ended in a decision which added more than 
100 per cent, to the taxes of those unfortunate ryots. 

222. Is this rajah whom you have named in point of fact a zemindar?—He is ; 
he holds lands for which he pays the Government a jumma of 30 lacs of rupees 
a year, and he lias introduced a settlement within his lands, by which the cultivators 
are three or four degrees removed from the zemindar. The rajah created put- 
nedars; these in their turn divided their tenures into durputnees, and these latter 
into sepitnees, each class reserving a profit; all the profits of these middlemen are 
squeezed out of the unfortunate cultivators. 

223. If the rights and privileges of the ryots, as they existed in the year 1793, 
had been maintained, would it have been possible to create such a sub-tenancy as 
you have described ?—Not without actual rebellion in the country, because those 
people would have resisted; if Government had defined the land-tax, and issued 
pottahs to every man, specifying the extent of his lands and the amount of the tax, 
the lands wmuld have acquired value which they do not now possess. 

224. Have you any means of knowing what those intermediate holders arc; do 
they reside upon lands or in towms?—I have no means of knowing; but it may be 
inferred that the man w ho first takes the lands and divides them into durputnee 
tenures, finds it inconvenient to collect in detail, and may be supposed to reside at 
a distance from the tenantry, it may be presumed that the middleman who comes 
into contact with the ryots and collects the land rent, is alone resident. 

• 225. The 
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- 225. The Committee have been informed, that at the original settlement in 

14 Feb ruary 1832. ft W as regulated that the value of one-half the gross produce of the land 

Uv«h "stark, Esq. should be reserved to the Government, and the other half reserved to the ryot, a por¬ 
tion of one-tenth only for the zemindar; if that distribution was correctly made at 
the time of the original settlement taking place, in what way can so large an 
increase of value have arisen as should have enabled those Intermediate holders to 
grow up?—I am of opinion that the calculations that the Committee have received 
of the divisions of crops, as between the Government and the cultivators before 
1793, are mere estimates. There was never, I believe, in Bengal, any actual divi¬ 
sion of crops between the ryots and Government; but the supposed quantity belong¬ 
ing to government was thrown into money, and that was the assessment upon the 
village. The cultivators were decidedly interested in keeping the Government share 
as low as they possibly could, and if the village officer and the cultivators succeeded 
in deceiving the European and native collectors^ employed in settling the revenue, 
the money payment would not amount probably \o a third of the produce. In some 
districts of the Madras territories, where they realize the revenue very much in that 
way still, by what is termed an aumany division of the crops, the complaint of the 
collectors is that they are deceived by their native officers, who combine with the 
ryots in deceiving the Government. ’ Of course, if a ryot gains 20 per cent, by 
bribing the aumany officers, he may reserve a clear gain of 15 per cent to himself. 

226. Is it your opinion that those were very much undervalued ?—Yes. 

227. And that the amoi.it reserved to the zemindar was never so much as it 
ought to have been?—It could not have amounted to half the crop as a general rate. 

228. With reference to the comparative state of the population, as to their well 
being now and at former periods, are you aware that the abkarree duties have 
increased ?—I am perfectly aware of it; but there has been a great improvement 
in the agency employed. 

229. Do you draw any inference from the increase of those duties with respect 
to the condition of the people ?—I should say that the increase of those would 
show the increase of immorality in the people, as receipts from the excise on spirits 
in this country is never largely increased without a similar evil. 

230. Will you be so good as to tell the Committee in what parts of the presi¬ 
dency of Bengal the opium monopoly has been established ?—The opium monopoly 
exists all over British India. 

231. Where is the opium grown?—The opium is grown in the Behar and 
Benares provinces principally. 

' 232. What is the system under which that cultivation is adopted ?—The opium 
agents are aided by the collectors of districts, who are termed deputy opium 
collectors ; they enter into arrangements with the cultivators for specific portions of" 
the poppy collection : the Company pay the cultivators 3 | rupees for poppy juice 
per seer, which weighs rather less than 2 lbs. A discussion arose as to the con¬ 
sistency of that juice, and Mr. Fleming proposed a plan by which the difficulty 
might be removed, and it appears to have answered very well. Of late years I have 
seen no complaints on the part of the cultivators, and the cultivation has been very 
largely extended, with a view of competing in eastern markets with the opium of 
Malwa and Turkey. 

233. Has 
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233. " Has the cultivation conducted by the natives all the iidvanta^s qrthftt made 
by* the’ Company's officers?—It is so, if the qttektiqn relates to j^Tatsy^''.^: 

234. Aftef the opibm has been made, is it delivered into the Cp^j^^V.' Ware¬ 
houses? —It is delivered in a .crude state; when all the opium is deli vered in, the 
accounts are regularly adjusted. 

235. Is that monopoly at present a well enforced monopoly ?—l believe it is very 
effectual; there may be some smuggling hbt it is merely for the supply of the 
neighbouring districts. The Hindoos use little opium. 

236. Has it not been affected of late years by the cultivation of opium in other 
parts of India?—The Company have relaxed in the price of the opium: then- 
object now is to sell at a low price, to enable the merchants who purchase the opium 
at the Calcutta sales to compete with the merchants who procure their supplies 
from Malwa and Turkey for the China markets. 

237. Is that a change which h$s taken pla£e within the last few years?—Yes. 

238. What is the amount of the opium revenue?—It is very difficult to state the 
precise amount. When the Government reported the result of their arrangements 
in Malwa, it appeared, from the revenue despatches and statements sent home, that 
a profit had been realized of about six or seven lacs of rupees: in revising the 
Malwa opium accounts in the finance department at the India House, instead of 
six or seven lacs, it appeared to be probable that the profit exceeded 50 lacs. 
There was a great deal of confusion in the first years of the opium contracts in 
Malwa, owing to the inexperience of the Bombay agents. The Bengal agents 
wound up the concerns, which had been very badly managed by the Bombay 
agents. 

239. Does the price of opium which is of the same quality vary much from 
time to time in China ?—The prices in one year fell very considerably 5 I think it 
was 1827. 

240. Owing to what circumstance?—From a large importation of opium from 
Malwa and other quarters. The quantity of capital employed in China, in pur¬ 
chasing 4,628 chests in the year 1821-22, amounted to 8,314,600 Spanish dollars; 
in 1827 there were 7,430 chests imported and sold for 7,352,150 Spanish dollars. 

241. Do you think that the China market would take a larger supply of opium 
than that now sent?—It has done so, and the supply is still increasing. 

242. Do you conceive that the value of that monopoly has been latterly increasing 
to the Company as a source of revenue?—The finance committee reckoned that the 
government might derive from that source about 1.000,000 1 . a year. 

243. What was the usual revenue derived from it before the monopoly was 
infringed by the native cultivation ?—I think it averaged from 70 to 90 lacs of 
rupees ; but it has always fluctuated. 

* 244. Has not the quantity of opium imported into China from Turkey increased 
since the cessation of the war?—I do not think that the quantity from Turkey has 
increased so much ; because the supply of Malwa has been enormous. I think that 
in one year the smuggled opium from Malwa into Demaun amounted to between 
9,000 and 10,000 chests. 

245. Is the growth of opium in Malwa constantly increasing every year?—It bus 
increased very much since the pacification of Central India. 
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“ " 24C'. Is there any limit to the growth of opium ju those districts r^Mr, S wiuton, 

14 February 183a. j think, has estimated, that when opium is under 40 rupees a punsuree, weighihg 
Hugh stark. Esq. 10 ihs. the cultivation of the poppy must decrease. 

247. What is the lowest sum at which if can be gjnwn in the Bengal presiden¬ 
cies?—About 18 rupees for the same quantity that costs 40 or 45 rupees in 
Malwa; I speak of the price allowed to the cultivators in Belter and Benares, 
which may average from 17 to 18 rupees for to lbs, of opium juice, 

248. According to the information that you have obtained, can opium be cul¬ 
tivated more cheaply, and with greater advantage, in Bengal than in auy other part 
of the East, taking into consideration both quantity and quality The Bengal 
Government have never attempted to produce opium with reference to its medical 
qualities, but entirely with a view of meeting the taste of the Chinese. 

249. The question refers to the cost of production?—'The cost of production is 
much smaller iu Bengal. 

250. Supposing that the Government in Bengal were to find the means of ob¬ 
taining the full rent of all land under the growth of opium, by which the ryot should 
be left only in possession of the cost of production, calculated as low as if land was 
in rice, or in any other commodity, and supposing that the Government could 
possess itselfi iu the shape of rent, of all the remainder of the product of the growth, 
if it was possible for them to collect the whole of that great surplus, and to permit 
opium to be grown freely by every body who wished to grow it, in any part of their 
territories, and to permit a free export of it, would they, if it was possible to realize 
that state of things, obtain a greater sum than by their present monopoly ?—It would 
be necessary for the Government, in that case, to break through the permanent settle¬ 
ment ; because, upou all the lands permanently settled they have limited the govern¬ 
ment revenue. I have considered this subject merely with reference to the intro¬ 
duction of an excise tax on the plan adopted in this country with respect to hops. 

251. Could it be got in the nature of rent?—No, that l think would be very 
difficult under existing circumstances; 

252. The whole of the opium collected under the presidency of Bengal is 
entirely for exportation. Supposing the trade was thrown open completely, and 
the Company were to put a large amount of export duty on the article, do you 
think it would equal the amount of revenue that the Company now derive from it? 
—It is the practice of the Governments in Central India to levy, their tax upon 
opium in that way j they also levy small transit duties, but the great proportion of 
the revenue is levied upon the land. 

253. Will you give the Committee rather a more detailed explanation of the 
course in Malwa pursued by the petty princes?—It would be difficult to state from 
memory. The cultivators 111 Central India pay a direct land-tax, probably three 
or four times the rent that the ryot now pays for his poppy lands in Bengal. The 
cultivators incur all the risk of cultivation and pay the Government that high rent. 
The native government, I believe, allows the cultivator to collect the poppy produce 
aDd to deliver it to the merchants^ who prepare the opium for the foreign markets. 
When the manufactured opium passes into another territory, I believe it is the 
practice of the State from which it is exported to levy a transit duty in addition to 
the land-tax. 

254 -. If 
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254. If there was a similar system in Bengal, how do you think it would, affect 
the Government of British India could exercise the same despotic authority, 

they might secure a considerable revenue from opium, but if individuals are allowed 
to engage in the cultivation pf the poppy on their own account, it would be difficult 
to enforce the restrictions which would be necessary to secure the revenue* 

255. According td the course that we have pursued in the East, that is, taking 
from the ryot the produce of the land, leaving him only the cost of production, what 
difficulty is there?—You might do it by extending the principle that already exists, 
certainly, because, under the Opium Regulations, the cultivator is entitled to hold 
his lands at a fixed price; being still employed in cultivating opium, the zemindar's 
claim would also remain stationary; therefore, if the cultivators or other pro¬ 
prietors chose to run the risk of engaging to pay to Government, in the form of an 
additional land-tax, a compensation for the revenue now derived from the mono¬ 
poly, a revenue might be secured to government in the manner proposed. 

256. Is there not another possible course of treating the cultivation of opium, as 
the cultivation of hops is treated in this country, and assessing an excise duty upon 
it?--‘The poppy lands are under the superintendence of Government officers, who 
send in to the agents periodical reports of the probable produce, as a check upon 
the cultivators, and to ensure the delivery of the whole produce to government. 

257. Does the Government receive it?—The local officers receive the opium 
juice from day to day; it is generally collected by the women and children. There 
is an incision made in the plant, and the juice which exudes is collected every morn¬ 
ing by the women and children. This employment for the families of the poppy 
cultivators is a considerable advantage to them. 

258. Does not that advantage belong to the nature of the crop?—Certainly. 

259. Is not the pnyment to the cultivator according to the quantity ?—-Yes. 

260. Has it not been increased ? -It has been increased from time to time to 
induce the cultivator to extend his cultivation. 

261. Is there not a great premium upon the cultivator to vitiate the opium in 
some way, in order to produce rather quantity than quality?—It no doubt has been 
the case, but the simple test introduced by Mr. Fleming enables the agents to detect 
abuses; they can easily ascertain when any foreign matter has been mixed with the 
opium, but if it is vegetable substance, they cannot tell what it is. 

262. If the Company did not interfere with the crop, and sell it, would not the 
quantity be left to the cultivator, and would not the quality be better?—I question 
that, because we seldom find that the cultivators bring their articles to market on 
their own account. That has been one of the great difficulties in the culture of 
indigo; the cultivators have never generally been in a situation to bring their article 
to market on their own account. 

263. If the Government in this case ceased to be the merchant, another mer¬ 
chant must come in, and would not that merchant look after his own interests, and 
alter the quality of his opium ?— He would have his factories, and employ his 
gonrastahsi just as the Company now do ; those gomastahs would not be under 
better control than the Company’s officers now are. The merchant might have 
the advantage of better agency in the manufacturing station than the Government 
have. 
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264. Would not the competition he useful ?—It is probable that better opium 

woultl be manufactured, if the manufacturers understood their business; but with 
respect to the cultivators, I question whether the change of system would secure to 
them all the advantages which they now enjoy., * 

265. Do you know anything of the Regulations by which a duty is collected 
upon opium by native princes?—I do not; I do not believe it is done by any 
fixed regulation of the Government, the demand upon the ryots is fixed annually. 

266. Is it fixed according to the quantity of the crop before it is planted, or while 

the crop is growing?—I am not aware of that; I have never seen any detailed 
explanation of the transaction; I think*it is upon the land; it requires a very 
superior soil to produce opium in perfection. . 

267. Do you suppose that the native princes charge a higher rate upon the 

land l —Certainly .higher; that is the inducement to them to encourage the growth 
of the poppy plant. < 

268. Will you be so good as to state to the Cdmmittee whether the trade is con¬ 
ducted in such a way as to make an export custom duty practicable upon opium ? 
—It would depend upon many circumstances ; we have had no experience of such 
a commerce in the Bengal territory. The experiment is now making in the Malwa 
produce, which is allowed to he exported through Bombay, on payment of 
a custom duty. 

2tip. Is there much opium consumed within the British provinces of India?—It 
is understood that very little is consumed in Bengal by the natives. 

270. Is there a disposition in the people to consume it, or is there an objection 
to the high price?—If there was desire for the drug, the high price would not 
repress it, as the smugglers supply opium very cheaply. 

271. Is there supposed to he much consumption of opium within the British 
territories of Imlia?—I cannot give any distinct answer to that question, but I have 
always understood that the Hindoos consume very little opium, and in fact that 
they generally use it only as a medicine. 

272. . Are there any means of knowing whether they would increase their use of 
it ?—None that I know of. 

273. Will you be so good as to explain to the Committee the nature of the sayer 
duties in the residencies of Bengal ?—The term sayer is very often used without 
meaning anything more than that it is a duty; what Lord Cornwallis meant by 
sayer duties, was the irregular collections by provincial officers; when the per¬ 
manent settlements were made, all sayer duties were abolished, and carefully 
excluded from the revenue. Since the abolition of the sayer duties, the regular 
inland custom duties have been established. The amount of tiiese collections are 
fully stated in Regulation NV. of 1825 ; town duties were afterwards established 
under Regulation X, of 1810, in the principal cities and towns in the presidency 
of Bengal. 

274. Is there not a portion of the revenue latterly included under the head of 
sayer ?—In the finance departments the term is retained; the sayer duties men¬ 
tioned in the accounts as distinct from abkarree, are probably town duties, and duties 
at bazaars and markets. In Tirhoot there is a revenue derived from the saltpetre, 
that is properly a sayer collection; in the other districts the duty was understood 

to 
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to have been transferred to the zemindars, but in Tirhoot it was expressly reserved 
by Government, who continue to collect it from the saltpetrie manufacturers. 

275. Is that in the nature of an excise 1— The Government claim a share in the 

produce, 1 believe* quarter, pnd that is valued in money ; in the other districts, 
where the right was not reserved, the zemindars no doubt levy it from the manu- 
facturers. »■ . . » 

276. Can you give the Committee anydetailed explanation of the collection from 
the saltpetre produce?—The sayer collected freth salt by the zemindars in Tirhoot, 
and various other districts favourable to its formation, was fully investigated in 
1819. It was ascertained that in Tirhoot alone had the Government reserved this 
light; but the inquiries produced some benefit to the manufacturers, called nooneahs, 
who, it was found, instead of being required to pay a sayer duty either in kind or in 
money, were forced to work for the zemindars in other employments than the manu¬ 
facture of saltpetre, which they only manufaetbred w hen the zemindars permitted 
them to do so. It is now understood that the zemindars perceive the advantage of 
allowing the nooneahs to manufacture saltpetre, as the sayer collections more than 
repay them for the misapplied labour of the nooueahs. 

277. With respect to those duties which you have mentioned under the name of 
sayer, levied from bazaars and other sources of that description, are they in the 
nature of licences, or how are they levied r— I am not certain whether it is for per¬ 
mission to occupy a station in the market, or upon the goods sold; I have never 
seen any detail of the collections. 

278. Have you anything particular to remark upon the amount of the sayer, 
whether it has been increasing or decreasing ?—Unless I had the finance statements 
before me, I could not tell whether they included town duties; but I think that those 
collections, as well as the duties levied at bazaars and markets, are included in the 
receipts which continue to be designated as sayer duties. 

279. Do they exist in most of the large towns?—The town duties are collected 
at the principal cities and towns. 

280. Are they very general ?—I should say, judging from what I have known of 
the amount, that they only extend to a few articles of general consumption; those 
articles are enumerated in Regulation X. of 1810. 

281. With respect to the other head of duty, the abkarree, of what does that 
consist?— It is an excise duty upon all intoxicating drugs and liquors. 

282. How is that, levied ?—It is partly by a licence issued to the retailers, and 
partly by a fixed tax upon the drugs and liquors; I believe in some instances the 
licence stipulates for a daily payment. The abkarree collections are very minute, 
and are made by a separate establishment, under the control of the collectors of the 
land revenue. 

• 283. What is your opinion of the effect of those duties?—The revenue derived 
from this source appears to me to be unobjectionable, as it may tend to diminish 
the consumption of ardent spirits and intoxicating drugs. 

284. Are those duties levied in the same manner and to the same amount as thev 
were by the native government?—The duties are clearly defined upon all the arti¬ 
cles charged. I am not aware that the same practice was observed by the native 
governments. 
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2f85. Is a larger amount collected from the people than goes into the pockets of 
h Fe bruary 1832. t ^ e Q overnmen t ?_j have no doubt that in the form of bribes, the native officers 
linzh Stan, Esq. receive considerable sums from the dealers. This is" the usual mode in which they 
increase their incomes; it is paid to theifh us hush-money for Sopie favour at the 
expense of the revenue. 

286. How far does the farming system extend ?—The farming, system is entirely 

confined to Madras. » 

287. In Bengal, is it levied by revenue officers ?——It is the practice in Bengal 
to levy the duties at the established government custom-houses in the, interior. 
When the duties are paid, a permit is issued by the collector allowing the goods to 
pass to the place of c their destination. What the merchants complain of is the 
frequent stoppages to ascertain that the goods correspond with the permits; they 
do not complain of the amount of the duty so much as of the stoppages. 

288. Can you say whether that revenue has been found to increase with the 
advancement of the population in the country r—The rate of duty has in several 
instances been reduced, for instance upon piece goods the duty was reduced very 
considerably, I think two-thirds. 

289. Has the revenue of the abkarree been found to increase with the progressive 
advancement of the population ?——It has improved very much of late years; a great 
deal depends upon the exertions of the European officer; if he is indolent, the 
native abkarree officers take advantage of it, and of course much that is collected 
from the people never reaches the public treasury. 

290. With respect to any other duties, what internal transit duties are there under 
the presidency of Bengal ?—The duties are all enumerated in the schedules to Re¬ 
gulation XV. of 1825, which enumerate the articles subject to custom duties, as 
well as the amount of the duty on each article, either in the form of sea custom or 
inland custom duty. 

291. Do you conceive that they are found to be a vexatious sort of revenue?— 
Mr. MKenzie, the territorial secretary, prepared a memorandum upon that subject 
when Regulation XV. of 1825, was under consideration, iu which he fully discussed 
the question, and I think if that document were to be submitted to the Committee, 
it will be found to contain more information than it would be possible for any person 
to give in evidence. 

292. Where are they levied principally ?*—They stre levied'at the Custom-house 
of the district in which the merchant resides, who has occasion to send goods to 
another part of the country; for instance, if the goods were imported at Calcutta, 
the duties would be levied at that port, and'a permit given to the merchant, which 
would free them through the provinces', so long as the goods continued passing 
through the British possessions they would be subject to no further taxation. 

293. With respect to the sea customs, will yo9 state the principal articles on 
whieh they are levied r—Upoh everything, excepting certain articles of British ma¬ 
nufacture; for instance, metals, the produce of this country, are entirely 'exempted 
from duty. The Regulation XV. of 182^ contains the tariff, and shows what 
articles are exempted from the payment of duty. 

294. That 
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294. That is of course a revenue that must depend on internal commerce?—Yes; 

Mr? M‘Kenzie*s proposition was to do away with internal duties, and to levy a duty 14 e ruary 1 
only upon imports and experts,. Hugh start, %. 

295. Are there any other minor sources of revenue which it occurs to you as 
worthy to mention ?—The steunps in Bengal are an improving revenue; they have 
very considerably increased under the Regulations which have passed since 1824. 

296. How do they operate as a source of revenue ?—There are a variety of 

opinions upon that point; the merchants of Calcutta resisted the imposition of those 
duties tothe uttermost of their power. , « 

297. Have you reasonto believe that it is easily levied?—The stamps, are distri¬ 
buted by licensed venders. An inquiry was made by Sir Thomas Munro, while 
Governor of Madras, to ascertain the effect of stamp duties on the transfer of pro¬ 
perty, and the ordinary transactions between man and man; and the judges generally 
reported that the use of stamped paper had considerably checked the forgery of 
deeds and other documents; so faf as the tax was levied on law proceedings, the 
judges were decidedly unfavourable to it. 

298* Is it levied on all transfers ?—Previously to 1824 landed property assessed 
with the government revenue was transferred without the use of stamped paper; 
but all transfers are now required to he written on stamped paper. Persons pur¬ 
chasing lands at public sales pay the stamp duty. 

299. Does that include all the lands?—No; there are a great quantity that 
are excluded from the payment of land revenue. These lands are of greater 
value than the assessed lands, in proportion to their extent; and as the price of 
the stamp varies with the amount of the purchase money, the transfer of the lands 
exempted from land revenue are thus indirectly made to contribute to the public 
resources. 

300. How is that levied ?—The duty is in proportion to the price obtained for 
the property; it is levied through the agency of the collectors of land revenue. 

301. That is a revenue of our creation ?—Entirely so. 

302. Is it a recent one ?—It was introduced in 1797, but was then principally 
confined to law proceedings; in 1824 the principle of the English system of stamp 
duties was adopted in Bengal. 

303. What instruments are liable to stamp?—Contracts, deeds, conveyances, 
leases, powers of attorney, policies of insurance, promissory notes, receipts, bail 
bonds and legal proceedings. 

304. Is there a stamp on small payments of money ?—Yes; bills of exchange 
under 25 rupees, and receipts under 50 rupees, are only exempted. 

305. Hpw far do these operate ?—In all the provinces. 

306. Ta the country in such a state as to make it possible for stamps to be distri¬ 
buted, easily ?—Certainly y the stamp venders receive their supply from the collector; 
the venders, give security for the stamps, and distribute to the parties who require 
them; the. venders receive a per-centage on their respective sales, much in the 
same way as is done in this country. 

307. If a stamp receipt is to be given for every small payment, is the country in 
such a state as to enable individuals that want stamps to obtain them ?—-I do not 
believe that it is enforced to the extent supposed in the question. 

308. Do 
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308. Do many persons expose themselves, to penaitiiea?-~-Not, many, as far os 

I have bad an opportunity of knowing.^ / , . . ' 

309. Are they in fact much used ?•—The use is increasing ; the payrpents between 
the ryot and the coonnon dealer would pot amount ^generally to a sum requiring 
a stamp; their transactions are generally for small sums. 

310. Do the natives know what a stamp is?—Yes, they know every thing that 
bears upon their interests, and more particularly the use oflegalstaraps. In one*of 
the courts in the interior it was some time since discovered that certain natives had 
instituted mock suits, the proceedings in which were written on stamp paper of low 
value, which the parties contrived to change by altering the stamp into one of higher 
amount^ the parties carried on the litigation for a certain period, and having ad¬ 
justed their disputes .without a decree of court, the parties claimed the repayment of 
the stamp duties # and in the instances in question they actually received the value 
of the forged stamp. 

311. Da any remarks occur to you upon the revenue in general in the presidency 
of Bengal, that you would wish to make to the Committee?—The only remark I have 
to add is, that 1 am afraid that in the permanently settled districts we shall never 
bp able, under the existing regulations, to protect the people from undue exactions ; 
in the Upper Provinces we have very little information as to the success of the 
arrangements which were devised by the lute Marquis of Hastings for revisiug the 
assessment village by village, and for establishing moderate and fair assessments in 
those immense districts; the progress has been very slow, and Cord William Ben- 
tinck almostdespairs of success with the present agency. If such a system could be 
fairly introduced, I have no doubt that the land-tax, if equally divided, w'ould in 
time leave the holders a valuable interest in their respective properties. 

312. Do you suppose that the system could be very much improved without 
an increase in agency?—The most important measure would certainly be an equal 
and fair assessment. It appears to be the only plan by which rights can be 
defined, without which no agency can be useful in protecting the rights of the 
subordinate landholders. The expense of a survey assessment would be large; 
hut it has been overlooked that all questions of disputed rights must be decided in 
the courts of law. The expense of this litigation must be heavy, and is in fact 
a tax upon the people. 

313. With respect to the presidency of Madras, will you point out to the Com¬ 
mittee any differences which may exist in the system of the collection of the revenue 
under that presidency from that which you have detailed as the system in the pre¬ 
sidency of Bengal ?-r-At Madras, wherever the Government let the kinds to the 
cultivators, and the assessment is made upon each field, and cam taken that the 
tax is moderate, we find that, by the improvements that have been effected by the 
ryots, and by extension of cultivation, the revenue has improved since the survey 
rates were reduced. The reductions that have been made by Sir Thomas Munro 
since 1821, are now fully covered $ this has been, effected by the increased cul¬ 
tivation ; atwl in good seasons, , the vjpevenue is collected with great regularity* In 
Coimbatoor, where there are upwards of 100,000 tenants holding directly of the 
Government, the revenue in such masons has been collected with a less loss than 


one quarter per cent. 
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114. Will you mention those districts in which the permanent settlement is 
established?--The provinces still permanently settled in Madras are the Northern 
Cirears, consisting of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry, Masulipatam and 
Guntoor, including Palnaud;,and in various other districts lands are held under 
zemindary tenure. . . , , *, 

315. What is the sfettlement prevailing in diatricts not under the permanent set¬ 
tlement ?—They are partly mootahdary and partly 1 ryotwar. The permanent 
settlement was introduced into Madras in 1823, and the country was divided into 
mootahs, consisting of one or two villages, and the jumma assessed on them was 
declared to he permanent. 

316. In what districts was that?—That was intended for all the territories. 

317. Was it earned into effect?—No; in several of the ceded districts in 
Coimbatoor and the Arcots, and other parts ceded by the Nabob* of the Carnatic, 
village settlements were introduced. A triennial village settlement was made, 
and an engagement entered into either with the head man of the village, and on 
his refusal to engage, with any other contractor; that lease was succeeded by 
a decennial settlement; but the village contractors failed in so many instances 
before the termination of the decennial leases, the Court of Directors desired 
that the plan should be abandoned, and settlements with individual ryots sub¬ 
stituted. 

318. Will you describe what is the system actually prevailing in the remaining 
portion of Madras?—The systems prevailing are the zemindary, mootahdary, and 
ryotwary. 

319. Will you specify the districts in which each prevails?— 


Jovis, 16° die Februarii t 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Thosias Franicland Lewis, in the Chair. 


HUGH STARK, Esq. again called in and examined. 

320. Have you prepared any list of the different provinces and collectorates, 
connected with the subject of the revenue ?—I have prepared a list, showing the 
collectorates while under the jurisdiction of the three boards of revenue, in the 
Lower, Central and Western provinces of Bengal; and showing likewise the districts 
hs they are now arranged under a general board of revenue. [See Appendix.] 

321. Have you done any thing of the same description for Madras ? —I have 

prepared a list, of districts, showing those that are under the strict zemindary settle¬ 
ments, those that are partly settled with mootahdars and ryots, and those that are 
entirely ryotwar.' [See Appendix .'}.■. *- • ;• 

322. Which of those three divisions comprehends the greatest surface of terri¬ 
tory ?—At Madras, the ryotwar country certainly. 
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. 8 3»3- Ha s tbe ryotwar settlement been very much extended of iate years in the 

4 luary 3 ' presidency of Madras ?-^The mootahdaw, who are the oniy middlemen that infcer- 
Hugk stwh, Rtf. vene between the ryot and the Government, of recent creation; are the only parties 
liable to be removed by an altera lion of system; 1 nipan by the*sul»tiU»tion ofthe 
ryotwary system for the mootahdary system. 

324. Has the object of the Government been to extend ‘th® ryotwar system in 
those districts where it is not now settled?—Wherever the mootahdars fail, they 
do so. In Salem, which was till lately all held by mootnhdars, the proportion of 
the revenue now paid by mootahdars is about six to eleven; so>that the mootah- 
dary system is gradually failing in that district. 

325. Has the ryotwary system been found to succeed in the Madras territories, 
equally well in the various parts of that presidency in which -it has been tried ?— 
Wherever the assessment has been made so as to leave the cultivator a fair profit, 
the revenues from those districts have been collected without any difficulty. That 
remark applies to all the provinces under ryotwar settlement. 

326. Has it been the object of the Government, in making those settlements, to 
fix an assessment which should bear a moderate proportion to the produce of the 
country ?—Certainly. 

327. Are there any intentions on die part of the Madras government at present 
of extending that settlement to other provinces in which it does pot at present pre- 
vail ?—In the Northern Circars, which were generally settled with the- ancient chiefs, 
it 1ms not been found practicable to introduce any other system than tile prevailing 
one, the zemindary system. The Government attempted to enforce the payment of 
the revenue by the sale of lands belonging to the ancient chiefs, and- when the pur¬ 
chasers attempted to take possession of the lands they were resisted by the people, 
and troops were obliged to be employed. In 1817 or 1818 there was an actual 
war carried on for a considerable period; the Government were obliged to induce 
the purchasers to give up their bargains, and to restore the old system. The chiefs, 
denominated poligars, who are to be found in other provinces in the presidency oi' 
Madras, hold their lands by the same tenure. 

328. Was the zemindary system there very different from Bengal ?—In principle 
it is the same ; but the revenue received from many of the chiefs, who were consi¬ 
dered dependent princes, was denominated pesheush, or tribute. 

329. Is it the system of the Madras government to introduce a ryotwar settle¬ 
ment w herever it is practicable r—Such are the orders of the Court of Directors, 
and I believe the Government have always acted upon those orders. 

330. Are there at this time any surveys or operations going 00 for that purpose, 
in any provinces where it does not prevail ?—There is a survey now in progress in 
Tanjore; 1 have seen a private letter from die collector, Mr> Kinders ley, in which 
he speaks confidently of being able to establish it to the satisfaction of all the par¬ 
ties interested. That survey was unwillingly undertaken by the late Sir Thomas 
Monro, and was forced upon him; he found that the small meerassadarsor village 
proprietors were over-taxed by fhe lteading men of the villager add the survey was 
introduced, in 1826, as the only means of correcting that evil. 

331. In Sir Thomas Muwo’s operations for the purpose of establisbiog ryotwary 
settlements, one of his great objects was to obtain an efficient co-operatioik from the 

natives; 
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natives ; has that plan been pursued in establishing those settlements since his T7 ~ 
time ?—Where yon collect individually from the ryots, the beadsdFviliages, the lfi l o brtiary 1831 
village accouptantSi and the government district officers, must all be employed. Hugk'Stud-, Esq. 

332 ^ 1 n those casts in whjph Sir Thomets Munro introduced the ryotvrar settle¬ 
ment he brought the natives into the survey ?—Certainly, that was the check 
against his ownestimktes. ' 

333. Has that {dan been adopted, and been laand to succeed since his time ?— 

There is no other mode ; you must carry the feelings of the natives along with you, 
or you could never arrive at the truth. 

334. Do you imagine such an undertaking could be effected by a person who 
was not much above the ordinary qualifications of a collector ?—An officer em¬ 
ployed in surveying* nod assessing a district must possess full knowledge of its local 
institutions; with such information, and actuated by kindly and'great sentiments, 

I think a man of fair abilities would succeed*. The practice, however, has been 
to select the fittest persons that can be found for so delicate a duty. If the survey 
assessment is correctly made, and the registers carefully preserved, any man that 
is able to control another may superintend the collection of revenue in such 
a district; but a revenue survey requires to be well superintended for several years 
to see that tt answers all its purposes, to grant remissions where errors have been 
committed ; the prosperity of the country depends entirely on the survey not 
putting too high a value upon the land. 

335. The whole question of success must depend in a great measure upon the 
survey assessment?—No doubt of it. 

336. You stated that in those districts where the ryotwar system prevailed, the 
revenues had been regularly paid ; has it not been necessary to make reductions in 
various cases?—The annual assessment, which strikes many gentlemen as being 
a thing ever beginning and never ending, is merely a revision in favour of the 
cultivators. If a cultivator has been usable to cultivate the whole of his lands, 
the collector has a general power to suspend the payment of a part of the 
revenue; and if another cultivator chooses to take up the land, he may do it for 
a season, the former cultivator having a right to resume it whenever his means 
enable him to do it. 

337. Then in practice has the full revenue usually been paid from the land?— 

Unless there should be such a destruction of crops that no revenue can be drawn 
from it. Madras is more exposed to these calamities of season than Bengal. 

338. Does the distinction between the lands artificially irrigated, and the dry 
lands, prevail more especially under the presidency of Madras than in the other 
presidencies ?—Certainty. 

339. Has the ryotwar settlement been found, where it has been introduced, to 
‘confer a saleable value on lands?—1 cannot speak to that point correctly, because 
I have had no means of knowing it; but I have been informed by gentlemen who 
have been in charge of districts assessed with survey rates, that it is usual between 
the ryots, when they dispose of land, to obtain sevetai years purchase for it. 

340. Is that the caie with lands under other settlements excepting the perma¬ 

nent settlement ?-*-! do not think if would be possible to obtain any evidence upon 
that point. * . 

js.i.—III. e 2 341. You 
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TT ' 341. You have stated that in the presidency of Madras lands have been trans- 

1 eb ^2 1 38 ferred from the mootahdary settlement to the ryotwar ?—On - the failure of the 
Hugh Stark, Esq. niootahdars. , ; > x ‘ - - • ,, ■ 

342. The Committee^have been informed that attempts of the satne natore have 
been made in Bengal to transfer lands from the zeraindary to the^ ryotwar settle¬ 
ment, and that great inconvenience has arisen from/it by the lands becoming worse, 
owing, to the cultivators being enable to obtain any profit from them ; does the same 
inconvenience occur in Madras as in Bengal?—No; because theryot of Madras, 
^here he holds of Government, occupies the land with a precise knowledge of the 
tax or rent he has to pay to Government, and he pays that tax through the head of 
the village. The accountant of the village is bound to keep a correct account of all 
the demands against,,him, and of all his payments; therefore there is a cheek 
against all undue exactions, and the cultivator is enabled to secure 1 to himself all 
that remains after the payment of thd public demands. 

343. Can you explain to the Committee what it is that has enabled the Govern¬ 
ment in Madras to enforce such a system where the ryot war settlement has been 
substituted for the mootahdary settlement, and what has rendered it impossible in 
Bengal?—They never attempted it in Bengal. 

344. When you use the word mootahdary, with reference to the Madras presi¬ 
dency, you mean precisely the same as zemindary would when applied to Bengal ?— 
Precisely. 

345. The Committee are informed that in the districts of Chingleput, Salem and 
Tanjore, both the ryotwary and the mootahdary systems prevail; will you be so 
good as to explain in what way the mixture takes place, and to what extent each 
prevails?—I can speak more correctly with respect to Salem and Chingleput. 
Chingleput was settled in 1803 or 1804, all upon the mootahdary system j so was 
Salem. The mootahdars fell into arrear with the Government; the Government 
sold the estates for the recovery of the arrears, and finding that the country 
had not improved under the mootahdars, they purchased estates so sold, and 
retained theta, and settled with the occupant cultivator ryotwary. In the Salem 
district the proportion of lands held by mootahdars may be estimated as six to 
ten or eleven, so that nearly two-thirds of the country has come back to the 
government. 

346. According to any calculation which you can form, what length of time will 

elapse before the remaining portion will come into the hands of the Government, 
and be placed upon the ryotwary footing ?—It is impossible to say that, because 
it entirely depends upon the success of the mootahdar; if he is a good landlord, and 
charges moderate rents, and promotes irrigation, there is nothing which can disturb 
his possession. • 

347. In every case in which such purchase is made, is not the purchase made by' 

the Company ?—The mootah is put up to sale, and the Government bid in common 
with the other purchasers. * . 

348. In what way is it worth while for the Government to lay out money for 
such a purpose?—It was . conceived that the country was not liable under the 
ryotwar settlement to those abuses which prevailed under the mootahdars, and -it 
was for this reason principally that the change was ordered. 

349 - .Is 
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349. It there anyincrease of rent wliicli: will give fair interesi upon the uio^ey 
laid out? w»|l frequently happeus that there itvery Mttle outlay by thefjoverninent, 
for the arrear tjue from the mootabdar would be otherwise lost. 

3|0.; Ifot the ,money laid out imwt.be thesame by the government as by m. inch- 
vidual?—That would be the case if there was much, competition; but mootahdary 
estates are generally vefy much depreciated in value when they are sold for arrears 
of revenue. Gain is.not so much the object of Government as the advautageof 
having a pepple attached to them* ami much easier governed. 

351, Are you able, to inform the Committee whether the circumstance of the 
Government going tp the market as * purchaser has a tendency very much to increase 
the price at which the moatabsaell,or whether it has a tendency to create fictitious 
competition ?—That itaa been a difficulty which has been urged by all the govern¬ 
ments of, India against a compliance with the Company’s orders# • Of course it 
requires discretion and management, on the prtrtof the collector of the district in 
which an estate is offered for sale. - 

353. Is that the same process that is. attempted in the permanently settled 
districts , of BengalP—rYes; the Bengal government have stated that in all practi¬ 
cable cases they would comply with the Court’s orders. 

353. You have stated that there was great difficulty in managing those districts 
in different quarters of the collectorate ?—That is an opinion which I have formed 
from past experience; whether the Government will be able to introduce a better 
system of local management it is impossible for me to say. 

354. lias there been a similar difficulty in Madras?—No; because in Madras, 
when the Government revert to the original institutions of the country, they employ 
an efficient agency to carry on its business. In Bengal the collector has no such 
agency, and be must rely entirely on the honesty of the person he deputes Tor 
the purpose of managing the distant estate that may become the property of 
Government. 

355. The difference then arises from the difference of time in which the operation 
has been carried on in the two districts?—And in the reduction of the,agency. 

356. But the reduction of the agency would be the same, provided the moot ah' 
dary settlement had existed for the same time in those districts?—Not to the same 
extent, I think. 

357. In the cases you speak of in Bengal, baa the settlement been a fixed one, as 
in Madras, or hasitbeen a variable one from yean to year?—The settlement on the 
particular estate, was fixed* but not on individual tenures. 

358. jls it fixed as it was by Sir Thomas Munro in Bengal ?—.No, I think not. 

359. Supposing that it should be thought desirable to permit British subjects to 

obtain either temporary or permanent possession of property in British India, for 
the purpose of cultivating indigo or cotton, or any products that might require care 
or capital, under which of the prevailing settlements would they be best able to do 
so, the zemindary, the ryotwary, or. the village settlement ?--The zemindary system 
appears to offer %! greatestfacility, because there is no inquiry with respect to any 
other tenure but supposing that an European acquired 

zemindary lands, if he were a just raan.be would have to consider the rights of the 
parties whom he found occupying those lands: as those rights have never been clearly 

defined 
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. ~ defined under the zemindary system, the probability is that the ryots would claim to 

jo 'p bruary 1832 j an{ j s accordingto the usage of the country, and to cultivate upon them 

Hug/, Stork, Esq. such articles as they might think proper, whether rice^ or sugar, or whatever itmight 
he: the European proprietor might say, “I will qnly have a particular produce 
cultivatedand in that case it is difficult to say how the question would be deter¬ 
mined in the courts, if the usages of the country aye to be respected. The difficulty 
of acquisition under the ryotwary system would be greatly increased, because the 
right of every person must be purchased individually of him; but there would not 
be the same hazard of abuse. The same observation applies to the village system ; 
the rights of all the village proprietors must be acquired; the European proprietor 
Would become the landlord of the village if he trought up all the rights, but he must 
have the consent o£ every man in order to do justice to all parties. 

360. Is the Committee right in supposing that under a zemindary. settlement, 
when an individual obtains an estate he has a difficulty in ascertaining what the 
extent of the land is, from there being no survey and no fences, and also in knowing 
how to dispose of the ryots upon the land ?—No European has ever acquired 
a zemindary tenure; he cannot, under the law : lie may rent lands under a zemindar, 
but the engagement with the zemindar is one part of the transaction, he must next 
agree with all the occupiers of those lands. 

3b 1. The question did not refer to an individual permanently obtaining the 
rights of tlie zemindar, but only in part; lias not that been the case with the indigo 
planters I presume that they pay their rents through the zemindar. 

362. Have the purchases in those cases been made through natives?—The 
Europeans are allowed, under the express sanction of Government, to purchase lands 
of the zemindar for factories and for gardens. 

363. How do you reconcile the advantages which you suppose derivable from 
the Government having become purchasers of lands under the zemindary settlement, 
with the circumstance that it appears that estates khas have hitherto failed ?—The 
estates held khas were left entirely to the management of the persons placed in 
charge of them. The abuses of that system have always been urged against the 
introduction of a ryotwary system: but it never was expected that any detailed 
settlement could succeed, unless there was something like control and management 
on the part of the officer deputed by the Government to conduct the settlement. 
A collector in Bengal 3 eldom or ever knew the situation of the estates held khas; 
that they were khas was quite a sufficient reason with him to account for the decline 
of the revenue on a khas estate. 

3G4. In the ease of an estate held 1 khas, die government officer is put into the 
situation of the zemindar ?—He manages for the Government. 

365. Under the Madras system, having purchased the'rights of the ryots, he 
would be the landlord, subject to the land tax?—He would then be entire master 
of the soih 

366. Under the zemindary system, having purchased die rights of the zemindar, 
he would be encumbered with tbe ryots unless be eouki afterwards purchase their 
interest in the land?—He would be in the situation of a middleman. 

367. But he would not have the opportunity oftaking their tends, into his pos¬ 
session, as he would in the other cases?—Not without injustice to the tenants. 

368. Wqultl 
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36^. Would it be possible, under the zemiodary system, supposing an individual 
had a right to purchase lands, to purchase the rights of the ryotsf-rl have only 
seen On# inStaptfe where that question was treated of by a collector, I think it was 
in the district of Heoghly. The Government had occasion to purchase lands for 
public works; the collector made the purchase from the zemindar, and he Called 
the rydts together and s&id, I am now to occupy'such and such fields belonging to 
you, and I have made a deduction of your jrniwoa ooaceoun t of those fields. They 
signified their satisfaction with the arrangement, and stated that they should have 
been forced to pay the same jumma that they paid when they occupied the fields. 
The collector added, he was extremely sorry that he could not give anything to the 
ryots for the right of occupancy, but he feared it would be difficult to estimate that 
at any price. . 

369. Were the ryots in that case in fact dispossessed?—The lands came to 
government, and they held them in right of purchase from the zemindar. 

370. Did'the ryots object to being deprived of the right of occupancy, though it 
was of so little value i*—The collector offered no information upon that point. 

37 r. How were those ryots disposed of?—They continued to cultivate the lands 
that remained to them. 

372. In the various provinces of India does there not prevail a very great 
diversity in the habits and manners of the people?—Certainly. 

373. That being the case, do you conceive that the results of any one of those 
systems afford you grounds for deciding whether it would be equally effectually tried 
in other provinces (littering in those points ?—From the experience I have had, £ 
have always found that the disputes in joint estates have arisen, not so much fro 111 
the diversity of tenure as from the practice which the leading men have adopted of 
throwing upon the small landed proprietors too large a portion of the assessment. 
A ryot wary assessment would prevent that, and therefore would strike at the root 
of all the abuses which occasion so much difficulty to the collector; in fact, an 
individual adjustment of rights appears to be compatible with any mode of revenue 
settlement. 

374. Do you think it is compatible with any of the habits of the people in the 
different provinces of India ?—That is my opinion. 

375. Does the subdivision of property prevail to a great extent in all parts of 
India?—It does. It is the law of India; and when we arc informed by the early 
reports of the Bengal government that such a country as Burd wan once belonged 
to one or two families, it always appeared extraordinary to me that the gentlemen 
who expressed that opinion? did not consider, that under the law of dividing property 
among children, no country in India could be in that situation ;.and I think that 
the law having been in operation for many hundred years sufficiently accounts for 
the minute division of property in India. 

3761 That being the case, do you think that the prevailing law affords, a very 
strong argument in favour of one of this description of settlements ?—It appears 
that as the lands, m nnmerous instances, are actually the property of a great num¬ 
ber of shweltoddersf it is necessary to secure the rights* of parties, by defining cor¬ 
rectly what each mao hasto contribute towards the revenue of the. Government; 
without such a definition they are subject to exactions of various? descriptions. 

. . 377- Uoes 
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-377. Does not a very large portion of. the difficulty which is found in the 

u Feb ruary 1832. maDa g emen t of the revenue, and the treatment of the holders of land in India, 
Hugh Stark, Esq. arise from that extent of subdivision upon it r—V should, sgy that thp difficulty has 
arisen from our not attending to that subdivision of .property. « 

378. Will you proceed to explain to the Committee what is the nature of the 
salt manufactory, for the salt monopoly at Madras,?—The system will be found 
clearly described ih a report prepared by Mr. Clai*ke, when secretary to: the board 
of revenue, for the information of the Bombay government 

379. Is the revenue derived from that source in a flourishing condition ?—The 
tax at Madras is much lower than at Bengal j the tax is a fixed tax. At Bengal it 
fluctuates with the speculations of the merchants who purchase at the sales. The 
quantity sold in the* Madras territories by the Government, considering the popula¬ 
tion of Madras, 1 is much larger than the quantity sold at Bengal, with reference to 
the known population in the permanently settled provinces. 

380. Will you explain how the tax is levied?—The government sells the salt to 
any purchaser for 105 rupees per garce, which is 120 Bengal maunds. After it passes 
into the hands of the purchaser, he carries it to any market he may think proper. 

381. Has the manufacture of the salt under that monopoly increased latterly ?— 
I think that it has increased; but I* am not prepared to state the proportion of the 
increase. 

382. Is the supply of the salt for all the south of India derived from that source, 
for Mysore, Cochin, and so on?—It either comes from the Malabar or the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, where the salt monopoly prevails. 

383. Is it not more extensive on the Coromandel coast?—Yes ; it is a dryer 
climate. 

384. Is there any considerable export of salt from Madras?—The principal 
export, I believe, is to Bengal; it is now limited to six lacs of maunds per annum, 
by the rules laid down by the Bengal Government. 

385. Does the Madras system of the salt monopoly differ from that established 
in Bengal, inasmuch as the price of salt is fixed, and is not left to competition?— 
That is the difference, and the tax is lower. 

386. Is there any very large population employed in the manufacture of the salt? 
—There must be an immense number of people employed. 

387. Can you at all inform the Committee as to the comparative condition of 
the labourers employed in the salt manufacture at Madras, and those at Bengal ?— 
I have never had an opportunity of seeing the question particularly stated. 

388. Is it manufactured by the same system of advances as at Bengal ?—The 
manufacturers receive a fixed price from the government for the salt manufactured 
by them. The usual system, I fancy, in India, is to give an advance. 

389. Will you point out the remaining sources of revenue under the presidency 
of Madras?—The stamp revenue, the abkarree, inland and sea customs, and town 
duties. 

390. Will you be so good as to explain to the Committee in what the sayer 
duties consist under the presidency Of Madras?—I find, upon reference to the 
finance accounts, that under the term ** sayer*’ all the collections from Gyah and 
other places of pilgrimage are included. 

39 V 
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3^4. You are not a^dlre hoW they are classed in the finance department in the 
ndta House?—No I am not aware what they include underMieJ^ead of sayer. 
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395. With respect to the abkarfCe duty, of what does that consist ?- 
all intoxicating liquors and drugs. " 

396. Is it a tax bftfee#uife nature as that of Bengal ?—Precisely. 

397. Is there atiy other tax in the presidency of Madras?—Stamp revenue. 

398. IS that the same as the stamp revenue at Bengal ?—It is not so much upon 
the English plan Of stamp duties; but it allies, I think, rather to legal proceedings 
and bonds, and hot so much to commercial transactions. 

399. Is it an increasing revenue, as that at Bengal is?—No; I think it is pretty 
stationary. 

4 uo. When was that introduced r—I believe in i8o8» 

401. Are there any pilgrim taxes collected in the Madras presidency?—As far 
as I remember there are no pilgrim taxes collected there; but the offerings made 
by pilgrims at the great temples are received by Government, after defraying the 
expenses of the temples. 

402. Has Government any net rece ipt from that source r—From an account that 
was furnished lately, it appeared that the payments 011 account of mosques and 
temples far exceeded the receipts; but the amount of the receipts on account of 
temples is hot known, because the Government appears to give from the. public 
revenue money for the support of temples, which may in fact be the rent of land 
the property of temples. The collectors manage 1 the revenues derived from lands 
lielonging to temples ; the officers of the temples are not allowed to manage those 
lands, and they will often appear to receive the.funds for the support of the temples 
from the public revenue, when they are really drawing upon their own, resources. 
Such paymfehts are liable to be considered a charge upon the revenue;, but I have 
never seen a cleatr statement of the lands assigned to temples. The collections from 
such lands have appftrenily merged in the land revenue, 

403. Are the customs much under the same regulations as those at Bengal ?— 

The sjftrnbd#bription.' { ‘ ’[['*, \ ‘" A 

404. " Will ydii describe td the Cdrnmittee the state of the land revenue" under the 
presidency of Bombay; what the settlements are, and iowhat districts they prevail? 
—With tlieexceptibndfthe district?: bf Siirat v and Kaira, where, the rytitwar settle- 
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~ 40*5. Where the ryottvary settlement has been introduced intboae two districts, 

1° Fc rtiary l83 *‘ 13 it upon the same principle, and under the earn* regulations, as that which lias 

Hugh star/:, /<%. been introduced into Madras?—Nearly so ; the only difference is, that at Bombay 

the land-tax is much higher than at Madras*, If the tax were to be lowered, the 
improvement of the country would be much more' rapid than lit has been* 

406. Itis fixed upon the begah?—It is. t -' ! Cy; 

407. When warthat introduced ?—About 1817* ; . , » V 

408. What has been the result of the introduction of that system in those pro* 

vinces 1 —Before the adoption of this system the cultivators were required to pay 

two-thirds of the revenue before their crops were ripe, and they were forced, to 

borrow money at high interest. Under the ryotwar system no demand is made till 
the crops are cut. The alteration must have been favourable to the cultivators; 
but Mr. Elpbinstone stated, in 1821, |hat the rates were too high. - 

409. How has the revenue been collected since the introduction of the system.?— 

At Bombay, as at Madras, the Government are obliged t$ grant remissions when 
there is a great failure* Of crop. * 

41 o. Doe9 there appear to have been the same uncertainty in the collection of 
revenue in the presidency of Bombay as under the other settlements if— I should 
think that the revenue is collected with the same uncertainty; it depends entirely upon 
the crops. The amount of the assessment is too high to be realized in all seasons. 

411. It has not been paid under the ryotwary system with more certainty than 
under the other ?—No, if by that be meant an unvarying revenue* 

412. That you consider owing to the high amount of assessment ?—Yes. 

413. Did we alter the assessment?—*When we succeeded to the country it had 
long suffered from the misrule of the native governments that preceded ours. We 
abolished arbitrary imposts, and repressed the exactions of the military tribes, ami 
succeeded in restoring order and tranquillity ; but the wants of the Government did 
not allow them to abate established rates of assessment. 

414. Did the property in the land appear to be vested in the same manner in 

those territories as in those of which you have been speaking r—The Mahratias, by 
farming the revenues of the country to speculators, occasioned a very general 
destruction of the rights of the cultivators; but there was no want of evidence to 
prove that the cultivators had, at no distant period, enjoyed a .beneficial interest in 
the soil. . 

415. Was there any class corresponding to the raootahdars?—(There were 
classes, but they did not appear as the proprietors of the land ; they did not claim 
any property in the land. They had fees; those fees we consolidated, and have 
continued to pay them: they are excluded from all interference. 

416. Are they native collectors?—Not now ; we employ them very sparingly, 

417. Is it the intention of the Government to proceed with the introduction of the 

ryotwary settlement into other parts of Bombay ?—The Bombay government have 
been instructed to extend the ryotwary settlement, and to grantlea&es for 3o years 
in all cases where individual rights shall have been carefully define^ and recorded. 
The revenue surveys which have been completed in the Bombay, territories have 
enabled the local authorities to adjust boundary disputes; parties 

in the village lands. - .*'» .,. » 

418. T^our 
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*4t8; : Your remark isnot confinedtothose two districts of Swat and Kaifa?— 
No, I anrspeaking generally of districts which have been surveyed. 

419. hi those districts you say there *•»•*' detailed Vyotwary system ?—In 
ail cases where iti'dividuals are affected it inust be sd. I have to remark.however, 
that both hrKairaan^ Surat tlierearenumerous villages which are managed through 
- the agency of the pateHs, or headmen. In Kaira there are in the same villagestwo 
sorts of tenure; one portion of the village lends Ss iidd by theryots at fixed rates, 
the other pbrtioiV is- annually divided among the 1 ryots according as they may be 
disposed to cultivate additional land. Id Surat, leases or pottahs are annually issued 
to the cultivators individually, by Which they are respectively enabled to increase or 
to contract their cultivation. In both districts tire rates are too high. 

420. In the remaining parts of the presidency of Bombay, you have told the 
Committee, there prevails a village settle meet universally ?—Yes,' that is the pre- 
vailhyg system. 

421. is that village settlement of the same description in all the remaining pro¬ 
vinces?-—With the exception of the territory conquered from the Peishwah, the 
settlement is dearly the sarnie, it is*conducted through the leading members of the 
village community. 

422. Will you describe the nature of that settlement ?—I beg to refer the Com¬ 
mittee to a very valuable report prepared by the late Colonel Williams, who surveyed 
the Broach district, in which he gives a most minute detail of the village institutions, 
the nature of the tenures, and the charitable assignments for the support of the aged 
and the infirm, and tor affording relief to poor travellers; in fact, it is a complete 
history of the institutions that he found existing in the country. 

423. Is that report confined entirely to the Broach district ?—Entirely. 

424. May it be taken as a description of the village Settlements throughout the 
greater part of the Bombay territories ?—I conceive it accurately describes the 
state’ of things that existed in all those territories when not subject to a bad govern¬ 
ment ; the country carne into our hands from the Mahrattas, and had been the 
scene of every species of exaction. 

425. You consider it to be a description of the institutions of the country as they 
had existed before the occupation of the Mahrattas ?~—<Certainly. 

426. Has it been the object of the Government to revive these institutions as 
nearly as they could ?—It has always been the anxious desire of the authorities at 
Bombay to uphold and revive the village institutions. 

427. You made an exception of some districts where it did not prevail, what 
districts are those?—In a great portion of the Poonah territories the morass 
tenure was found existing, but it is always combined with village institutions and 
^privileges. 

428. Witt 1 you describe what that is, and how it differs from tire village tenures ? 
—The meerassadars are the acknowledged proprietors of the lands held by them. 
No person can acquire a meerass tenure without, the consent of the brotherhood. 
The villagers-Were' so much attached to their tenures that it enabled the Poonnh 
government to etfdCt, id the form Of revenue,' much more from die meerass lands 
than they could pmcure from the same deScription of lands in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood not belonging to meerassadars. 
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429. Are the nieerassadars large landboWei$?T~Theyare generally small, f 

430. Are there not large landholders among them ?™i am not prepared to speak 

to the extent of the property held by individual meerasaadars, .-< > **•■ 

431. Do they, stand in the same, relation to tho othe^dasses as the zemindars 

and the mootahdars, with the exception that they havesan actual right to the pro* 
pcrty of the lands which they hold?—They are the parties through whom the 
revenue ip (mid (0 the Governraent, and they hold directly of «the Government; they 
are in. the situatipnof the ryots, I should conceive, who,hold directlypf the Govern* 
meat of the Madras presidency: there is no middleman thatintervenes between 
them and the Government. j 

432. Are not the ryots holding; under those meerassadars distinctly,in the situa¬ 

tion , of. their tenants,?—The Government has nothing to do with the persons who 
occupy the meerass lands. The meerassadar pays his revenue directly to Govern¬ 
ment; but if the meerassadar lets his land to a tenant, and procures a much higher 
rept from the tenant than he pays to the Government, he is at perfect.liberty to do 
so. If a zemindar does that, and the occupying ryot has a right to hold his lands, 
he does it at the expense of the ryots; in fact, he exacts from the ryots every 
farthing; he takes l>eyond the known pergunnah or village rates, and that has been 
one of the great difficulties in adjusting disputes between the ryot and the zemindar 
in Bengal. l • • 

433. Bo you mean that the ryot, under the zemindar, has a more clearly defined 
right of property than the ryot under the meerassadar lias?—Certainly, because the 
zemindar only is entitled to take from him what the Government would have taken 
had he never been zemindar. 

434. In practice are the two systems nearly die same^It seldom happens that 
a meerassadar gives up his lands to any person, unless he should be a soldier, or 
obliged to leave the country. 

435. If lie lets his lands it is to a mere tenant?—No person has a right to inter¬ 
fere with him. 

436. In fact, has not the effect of the omission to define the rights of the ryots 

under the permanent settlement, been to place the ryots, in that case, very much in 
the situation of ryots holding under mecrassadursr—They have, in a great measure, 
become tenants at will. ? < < . 

437. DitT not the Government, under the permanent settlement, leave the ryot 
without any distinct recognition of his rights?—Reserving to itself the right to 
interfere for the purpose at defining those rights whenever it should appear to he 
necessary, 

438. Has not the practical effect of the omission an the part of the Government 

to avail itself of that power, left the ryot, under the zemindar, in tlte situation of the 
ryots under the meerassadar ?—lu so far as the ryot is at theinerpyof the zemindar,’ 
it is so; in practice it is so. . ?;.* , » 

439. How is the actual property of the meerassadar in tbedand ascertained r—- 

The records of the villages held in meerass tenure me very ancient, they contain 
a,history of the lands handed daw» from fartier to son* <?;-£ , j.uw vr* i 

449. Were they sufficient clearly to estahtisbtbO right of tlm n^^ 

There can be no question as to the right of the meerassadars to hold at fixed rates; 

and 
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andishould the Government be in a situation to reduce the taxi the country would 
rapidly improve. • ■> - '• 4 v-v'. • 

441. If the Committee understandyoo, the meevaseadar is nearly ih the sfcfne 

situation as a ryot,’ at afixed-assessment, urtderthe ryotwary system ?—‘•fteoadly 
so, with the exception of the superior rankin society which the meerass tenure 
confers. ■' . * ■ < ; '< • - <••».. ■ t ■■ - *!>.. > 

442. Has the ryot Under the meerassadar arty less right of occupancy thaotlie 
ryot under the zemindar; has the-Cultivator the right «t occupancy so loug as he 
pays his assessment?---The engagement between the parties regulates the 
transaction* 

443. A rneerassadar, therefore, has die power of changing the occupancy of the 

lands according to his interest?—As much so as any ©then proprietor in the 
world. ' ■ •’ 

444* Are you aware of the state of the legal question as to the right of the ryot in 
the land, that some of the ablest civilians have given it as their opinion that the ryot 
has no interest in the land under the zemindary system ? —I suspect that that arises 
from looking at the book of the regulations alone. It unfortunately happens, that 
upon that point the Government did not do as it did in many other matters of civil 
rights, leave the courts to determine the question according to the law and usage of 
the country. If they had done that, and obliged the courts to ascertain what was 
the law ana usage of the country, instead of describing the tenures of the cultivators 
by the terms tenants, ryots or other cultivators, the courts would have been forced 
to ascertain the rights according to such usage. 

445. Does not the opinion which has been given by some of our civil servants 

extend to this, that according to the law and usage of the country the ryots have no 
right of tenure under the aemindary settlement ?—Of course when you speak of 
such a country as Bengal, there may be many zetnindaries where the cultivators are 
all slaves. That would not describe the condition of the people of India generally ; 
but if you were to go into the districts north-west of Benares, where the people are 
of a much bolder spirit than the cultivators in the Lower Provinces, and were to 
attempt to dispossess the villagers upon that principle, they would take arths and 
resist it. 1 conceive that if any person reads the Regulations of the Government, 
and compares those Regulations with tho things as they actually exist, he will find 
that the two things are exactly in opposition to each Other, I should say the Regu¬ 
lations are wrong. * ■' 

446. Mas »t not been a question of controversy, whether the property of the land 
was vested in the zemindar, or in the ryot, or in the Government ?—I conceive that 
it is only necessary to read the Regulation of Lord Cornwallis, of 1793, to see 
that ihere'was; a great variety,of tenure. That he did not define it more accurately 
is a great misfortune; but bis Lordship would never have introduced the reservation, 
contained in the 1st regulation of 1793, except for that circumstance. 

447. Were there not those three theories, each of which hadits partisans r —Yes, 
the thing bas beeu discussed over aud over again. 

448. Over what territories does this meerassadnry settlement obtain ?—It obtains 
genera .fy in the distiictstliatbeiong to the Peisbwa, with the exception of Candeish, 
where the villages were eUberpartiaUy or wholly deserted, 
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. T-- 449. Can Government create a meerassadar ;if there fe any unappropriated land, 

10 ] ebruary 183a. ^ an ^ vc j t to a person, and thus crealehhn a meerassadar ?— Government can 
Hugh stark, Etq. give him the land, but if the land belongrto a tneerass vttiage» the <consdftt of the 
village council must be obtained, and U^ levy a« e®taHisb«^ feei'or the privileges 
of the village; it is. in fact, a corporation. ^ 

450. How is the Government assessment upon the meerassadar reghlated ?—-The 

difficulty that we have experienced under the Bombay government is,that we have 
required die revenue that the Peishwa took, and the Peishwa Over-assessed those 
lands. We have not yet been able to bring it down sufficiently^r* 1 ^ 

451. Have there been reductions made?—Yes: in fact, from the fall of prices 
in all that part of India it has not been possible to keep up the a&essmprtts'; but the 
relative rates ar§ neft materially altered. 

452. Has there been an actual survey of those districts ?—A survey was com¬ 

menced under Mr. Chaplin, but I have seen no recent reports; it was subsequently 
entrusted to Mr. Pringle, and I have seen several of his reports; but unhappily the 
necessities of the general government of India have obliged them to put a stop to 
that survey, on account of the expense attending it. , 

453. Is the gross receipt from Bombay increasing or decrea,siqg?—rl am not pre¬ 
pared to offer an opinion upon that point; for several years past there have been 
a succession of unfavourable seasons, and the revenue has been lower than it would 
have been under ordinary circumstances, 

454. Is there any waste land, or land in common ?—The Government claim 
that and let it for cultivation. 

455. Do you think cultivation has increased in the Bombay territories?—The 
rapid extension of the cultivation has been assigned as one of the causes of. the 
decline of prices. In consequence of the military tribes finding no employment, 
they have been obliged to betake themselves to the plough. 

456. Was the survey you spoke of stopped because the Government could not 
afford to make a reduction ?—No ; the survey undertaken by Mr. Pringle was dis¬ 
continued because the expenses of the survey were more than the revenue of India 
could afford for that operation. 

457. Have we ever claimed the right of meerass land, in consequence of the 

arrears of revenue ?—I have seldom seen an instance of any sale pf meerass tenure, 
because the principle is to grant to ryots holding. directly under the Government 
remissions under unfavourable circumstances of season, or to allow them time to 
pay their arrears. , 

458. Is the settlement made with the meerassadars individually ?—Yes. 

459. How are the arrears of assessment enforced in those cases ?—It very seldom 
becomes a question, the payments are so regular, if the circumstances of the ryot 
enable him to pay it. 

460. Then the revenue derived from the provinces tmder that settlement may be 
said to be easily collected ?—It is collected with very little difficulty.- The revenue 
does not pass through the hands of a third party* who might dissipate it. 

461. What makes it their interest to pay those arrears: if the Government never 
dispossess those men, would not the natural consequence be, that they would be 

very 
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very pegligeotintheu* payment?—-Tbetenure would be liable to be sold, and that 
is a power wbich the Government might, I should suppose, enforce. 

4012. Do th$ .Government claim sucb a powerr—I believe so. 

463* Are themeerassadars ^irOngly aUached to their land?—It would be the 
last thing they would part with. ^ ,v ? 1 

464. Do you knowifrbat is the nature of the agreement between the meerassadar 

and bis tenant when he lets his land to the tenant r—I should think it would be for 
a division of »the-crop. ? < v •• ‘ 

465. Do they give pottaha r—The collector could not take any cognizance of 
those,transactions ; they would be merely private bargains. 

466. Are those settlements of the government revenue fixed for any length of 
time ?—I believe we have reduced the assessments of-the Mahnvttas, but not to the 
extent that they ought to be carried. The meerassadars generally more for the 
lands held.by them on that tenure than the Government can procure for a similar 
description,of lands from ordinary cultivators. 

467. Are those settlements made annually, or for any longer period P-^The 
demands must be revised annually, because the assessment is so high that unless 
remissions are granted when the crops fail, the meerassadars would be ruined. 

46d. Are there any other varieties of consequence in the Bombay territory?— 
The only variety that occurs to me at present, was where village lands had been 
mortgaged to leading men, and those parties claimed the right of engaging directly 
with the Government, as the proprietor of lands. The difficulty that was expe¬ 
rienced in those cases was, how to protect the cultivators from the unlimited 
demands of the person engaging as the mortgagee. The tenure was acknowledged 
by the preceding government. 

4#9- Will you give in a list of the districts and of the collectorates in the terri¬ 
tory of Bombay, as you have done of the others ?—See Paper No. 3. 

470. Will you describe to the Committee the state of the opium revenue under 
this presidency ?—A considerable portion of the opium purchased, when the Govern¬ 
ment employed an agent at Malwa, was brought to Bombay, and sold on account of 
the Government, in the same manner as the Benares and the Behar opium is sold at 
Calcutta, to British and other merchants. Opium is not produced in the Bombay 
territories. 

471. Independently of the revenue which was derived from that which was sold 
at the public sales of that presidency, was there no other revenue derived in its 
passage through the country from the place of cultivation to the place of sale ?*— 
When the opium procured by the agent in Malwa was sold by Government at 
Bombay, opium was not allowed to pass through the British territory, unless it 
belonged to the Company. 

* 472. Was the opium then which did not come to the British territory, carried 
circuitously to the Indies ?—Yes, it was carried by a circuitous route to the Iudics. 

473. Since that time, has there been a system of license for. that?—It is 
proposed tp abandon the sales, and to substitute a transit duty upon the opium 
belonging to privatemerchant3 passing*,through the Bombay territories, and to 
afford them all the facilities that the .Bombay government can, of storing it and 
exporting it to China. "■ 
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- -4)74.' Will iwexplainthe pitted 

'* e wwry * #9 *‘ at Malwa?—Tb^-^otg^iity’-ggtt^emlww^^ otW ii i i fa w yin titpi i^ ^^tei^fitffeBp-wtarfraEas 'pur* 
start, E^. chasers, but it was found that>the agentsmmployed by 4 ^ 

of the business ott 'which? tljey were ■ math 

beyond the 'ordinary pricein the ■ ^ l-ie^gth 

deputed Mr. Swinton, an experienced opium agent, into Malwa fbr^m^mrpoim of 
placing the opioid transactions on a satisfactory* footing?' W 4 tb*tfee j dfd of the 
political agents in Malwa, Mr. Swinton succeeded in eestekrtiog 'the*gtbwth the 
poppy, and establishing a monopoly similar to that in Behar a^BenaresV ^ ' 

475. Was that interference found necessary in consequence of the 'effect df the 

growth and manufacture 'of opium atMalwa upon the maimfactoi^ of Opium at 
Debar and Benares 5 — 1 1 was considered necessary for the security of tlie Opium 
revenue of Betlghi, which was seriously aflfected* by the increasing exportations of 
Mbtwa opium to the eastern markets. **••« ; * - s 

476. When did 1 that supply first arise ?—It grad ually ex tended Offer the rectoc tion 

ofthe Bindarrieifiii 18*8 .--'i \ *•> <*** ; - ■■ * 9 " ; - v 

477. Is there not, at this time*"a very large pnoductionof opium from Malwa ? 

—It is very large* < ■* 

478. Have those territories been found to succeed since that-time ?•—They have 

been abandoned, .wt ••- • ‘ jp ■■ «*'"• *» >>< .. 

479. Have the Government agents at Malwa now ?—-There are agents upon a 

very reduced scale of expense* for distributing licenses to merchants to carry their 
opium to Bombay. The expensive establishments for the purchase and’ manufac¬ 
ture of opium in Malwa have been discharged* * 5 •■■'> « 

480. From what source is die Bombay presidency supplied 'with salt ?—It is 

manufactured by individuals upon the Coast on their own account. * 

481. 1 $ it under a monopoly ?—Ndi ’ 

482. Is it subject to tax ?—It is subject to a fixed tax. 

483. Is the system somewhat similar to the salt duties in England ?—Somewhat 

the same. v - -■ ■ ^ v-v* n ■; 

484. Hew are they charged?*—They are charged upon a particular measure. 

485. Can you detail to the Committee the process for the regulation of the 
survey ?—The duty is levied at the time the salt is sold, I believe. 

486. Is it what is called bay salt, salt evaperatedfoomselt water r^I believe so, 
entirely. The imposition of the salt tax was resisted by tbe Court df Directors for 
some time, because they considered that the country Was heavily assessed; 5 and that 
the people were not in a situation to bear additional taxation. r - v ' 

• 4871 When did they see reason toehangethat opinion ?—In consequence of a 
proposal of the Bombay government to remit various sayer duties, which were 
vexatious in their nature and liable to great abuse in their coHection, and to substi- 
tutea fixed tax upon salt. < ' f *' ’*•••* -"*’ • ■ «**'*•■« *• 

488. Do you remember what the amount of the do^ upim silrl^^lw sayer 
duties remitted amounted to about ^vk lads -of 

estimated' that the new fox* wmd#«i least itiifoftwfjf%e 

revenues of 1829-30 thbrevenoe 

two and a half hies of rupees. ^ ** * v sat ■ «* ;r■aswr-* r t-jt *• 

489. Was 
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4^9. Was it established in Mr. Elphinstone’s time?—No; it was proposed* by 
Mr. Elphinstoue, but it was established in Sir John Malcolm’s time. 

490. Are Ujere many agents employed in the superintendence ?—It is conducted 
on the excise principle; the collectors of districts arc the principal persons who 
control the natives employed in collecting the salt duties, but it would be difficult 
to enumerate all the officers. 

491. What is the nature of the collector's establishment?—He has his native 
cutcherry and district officers, corresponding with the sheristudars and tehsildurs at 
Madras and in the Upper Provinces of Bengal. 

492. Were the colleetorates very large?—They were always of considerable 
extent, but have recently been greatly enlarged. These alterations were introduced 
by Sir John Malcolm, with the view to the efficient administratis of the provinces, 
and to the reduction of charge. The change has, however, throw’ffit considerable 
number of the civil servants out of employ. 

493. Are there sayer duties collected under the Bombay government : —There 
were a great variety of sayer duties collected in the Bombay territories: these have 
been abolished, and fixed custom duties substituted. 

494. Has not very much the same process taken place in Bengal ?—\ es. 

495. Then, in fact, does not the head of “ sgyer” include very much the same 
description of duties as you have described?—Yes; it is a term that continues to 
be used at all the presidencies. 

496. Is the abkarree a revenue of the same description us tire ubkarree in the 
other presidencies ?—Yes. 

497. Is the custom duty also upon the same plan?—Yes. 

498. Are there many taxes in India which have been the introduction of the 
English Government?—We have extended the principle of monopolies very largely; 
we have introduced the stamp tax, but we have abated a great number of taxes ; all 
the irregular and vexatious imposts. 

499. Except the stamp duty, is there anv tax that can be said to be direetlv 
introduced by us : —J lie monopolies never existed in their present form. 

500. But the principle of the monopolies existed ?—Yes, the right of the Govern¬ 
ment to monopolize every thing. 

501. On those rivers on which toll at present exists, and is paid by the natives, 
would the natives reudilv submit to such an increase of toll as would reimburse the 
Government for any improvement in the navigation?—The Government, at the time 
the Burmese war broke out, had commenced a new canal across the Sundcrbunds, 
which I understand has since been finished. The natives may either use this canal, 
or carry their boats round the Sundcrbunds, which is a circuitous and dangerous 
navigation. 

* 502. Do you know of any instance where the Government have imposed a toil 
upon a navigation that was previously free, or where they have raised the toll for 
a navigation which had lower tolls before?—I am not aware that there has been 
any increase of tolls of late years. Tolls are levied upon the rivers communicating 
between the Ganges and the Hooghley, which are liable every year to be closed by 
sandbanks. We employ dredging machines and large parties of workmen to 
remove those obstructions, and the toll is intended to cover the expense of the 
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laboar which is required to preserve the navigation. Generally, the toll more tjjan 
covers that expense. 

503. Was that an imposition of our own; were such tolls ever imposed before 
we had possession of the rivers?—I cannot speak positively upon that; but if the 
ancient governments laid out money in clearing the rivers, I feel assured that they 
would not neglect to levy a toll. 


Jovis , 23 ° die Februarii , 1832 . 

The Ri£\n lion. Thomas Fbankland Lewis, in the Chair. 

HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, Esq. called in and examined. 

504. Thk Committee believe you held some situation in the East Indies con¬ 
nected with the collection of the revenue ?—I did. 

fjOfj. What situation was it?—I have been more than once a member of the 
Board of Revenue at the presidency; I was revenue and judicial secretary to the 
Government, and a commissioner appointed in 1807 for the settlement of the 
Ceded and Conquered Territory. 

,50b. The Committee are desirous of drawing your attention to wlmt is known by 
the name of the salt monopoly ; will you be so good as to state the names of the 
principal manufactories in the Bengal provinces?—The districts of Tumlook, Hid- 
gellco, the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, Chittagong and Cuttack. 

507. In what way is the salt obtained by the Company from these different 
factories?—The Company control the manufacture; they make advances to a 
description of persons called molungees, who are the manufacturers. 

508. Do the Government contract with those persons for a certain quantity, or 
do they buy of them at any regular price for any quantity they choose to make?—I 
believe there is generally an estimated quantity and a regulated price for the season : 
of course the delivery cannot always be in strict accordance with any previous 
arrangement, because it depends very much on the season; a greater or less quan¬ 
tity of rain or inundation will produce, or cause to be produced, a less quantity of salt. 

5op. On what principle is the contract price fixed and regulated?—Much in the 
same way as other prices, with reference to the labour employed in the production 
of the article. 

510. Is that equal at each of the different manufactories?—I believe not exactly, 
because 1 believe the cost of production varies in different districts. The price of 
fuel, for instance, may he more or less in different situations. 

,511. l)o you bear it enough in mind to be able to state what has been the price 
at each of the different factories?—l cannot. I have visited different salt stations, 
but I never was employed in superintending the manufacture ; my evidence could 
not very well go further than to the general character of the tax ; the particular 
details may he best explained by some gentleman who may have been a salt agent. 

512. How, 
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112. How many salt agents are employed?—I believe the Twenty-four Pergun- 
nahs have been divided into two agencies, and there are seven or eight now, I think. 

513. Do y/>u recollect what they are paid ?—They are paid by a commission on 
the revenue, on the net sales qf their respective factories. 

514. Do you recollect what the amount of the commission is r—The amount of 
commission varies, and of course will vary with the price and the quantity; but 
heretofore, when I was in India, it amounted to a large sum. 

515. How much per cent.?—I do not recollect exactly; that is easily ascer¬ 
tained from the accounts; but I can state pretty nearly that the commission varied 
from about 40,000 to 80,000 rupees, which was the usual sum received by the sail 
agents. The factories vary very much, the salt being produced in larger quantity, 
and producing higher prices, at one factory than at another. 

.516. Had you ever occasion to know what number of persoitaM’crc employed 
in producing salt in the Bengal territory?—Js T o; I cannot estimate the number 
employed. 

517. Had you ever any means of observing what was the condition of the pe r¬ 
sons employed on the salt factories?—I have stated in a little pamphlet which I 
have published (I believe 1 could quote the words), that they, the molungees, arc 
among the worst-conditioned of our native subjects. 

518. To what do you attribute that?—The climate is generally unhealthy ; the 
situation in which they are employed is exposed to much discomfort, and the work, 
in fact, which they execute, is not one which is favourable to health. They are, 
perhaps, not so well paid as some other labourers, although lam not in a condition 
to state that they do not receive what may generally be considered the average price 
of labour to persons employed in similar occupations. I should say, from the little 
experience and the little knowledge I have had of the condition of these people, 
that it is not a profession in which they appear to enjoy the comforts of the labour¬ 
ing classes in other situations. 

519. Can you say what induces these persons to engage in a work which is 
below the average comfort of the other classes ?—Habit, location, and perhaps the 
difficulty of procuring other employment. 

520. Is there any restraint exercised on them ?—I believe none whatever. 

521. Do they ever get in debt to their employers?—I should think not. There 
may be unsettled accounts, and advances may be made, which are to be repaid by 
their deliveries of salt; but I do not believe they are liable to any personal restraint 
whatever, except after proof of debt. 

522. Have you any reason to believe that many of them are indebted to their 
employers?—I am not sufficiently acquainted with the details to answer a question 
of that kind. 

• 523. But, generally speaking, you think that their condition is rather a comfort¬ 
less one r—I do not go so far as to say that generally ; I speak of their condition 
comparatively: I should say they are among the worst-conditioned of our native 
subjects, from climate, situation, and the nature of their labour. 

,524. Supposing that any thing was to change, either accidentally, or intention¬ 
ally, the course of the salt trade in Beugal, and that the inhabitants oi Bengal 
were to derive their salt either from the Coromandel coast, or any other source ot 
£.1.—III. g 2 supply 
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supply, do you thiuk that those persons who are now employed in making the,salt 
could be provided for either on land now uncultivated, or in any way so as to 
improve their Audition ?—I have recorded my opinion, that it shouRj be an object 
with the Bengal government to extend the importation of coast*salt, and to reduce 
the manufacture of our own Bengal salt in particular situations which are unfavour¬ 
able to its production, and which arc unfavourable also to the health of the people 
employed. I have done so with another view: I consider that salt on the coast of 
Coromandel can be produced much cheaper, and that by importing it largely we 
shall encourage the navigation of the donevs, or native vessels, which are employed 
frequently in conveying grain from Bengal to the coast, and which would derive a 
beneficial freight by having a return cargo in salt. With respect to the application 
of that surplus labour which nmy be thrown out of employ by reducing the 
manufacture iMB^ngul, the only resources, or the chief resources, of the Indian 
population at present is an application to the land. The manufactures of cotton, 
which heretofore constituted the staple and the great source ot wealth to the 
country, have been nearly annihilated by the introduction of manufactures from 
Great Britain, by the substitution and use of British manufactures. 

525. Do you think that an increase in the manufacture of salt from Coromandel 
would be of mutual advantage to the two provinces, and to the country generally ? 
—Decidedly so. This opinion I have not only placed on record, but I have given 
it to the public. 

526. Have you any means of knowing the difference of price between salt from 
tue coast of Coromandel and a similar quantity manufactured in Bengal ?—I cannot 
state the present price with certainty or exactness; but omitting the government 
duty levied in the provinces under the presidency of Fort St. George, the price of 
salt produced on the Coromandel coast is considerably below the cost of that manu¬ 
factured i«i our Bengal provinces. I know pretty well the prices; but I cannot 
undertake 10 give a detail of them. 

527. But you can give that information without stating it with great accuracy ?— 
It is a varying quantity from year to year; the prices of our Bengal manufacture are 
liable to vary; they vary in different factories. I could give you very easily a general 
av erage of both the one and the other. 

528. Be so good as to state the amount of the duty levied upon salt in the 
presidency of Fort St. George; before it is imported into Bengal, does it become 
chargeable?—It is admitted in two different ways ; on “ permit” sometimes, where 
the individual buys the salt and pays the duty; it is sometimes admitted on contract; 
there the government of Fort St. George have ulso the benefit of the duty; it goes 
as a part of their local revenue, so that iu fact the salt does come charged with the 
duly to us. 

,521). In every case?—I believe in every case; because we Rave not been in the 
habit of importing salt from Madras as mere merchants. We have imported on 
contract, or on “ permit,” that is, giving a license to vessels to import, the parties 
receiving a ceitain rate on the delivery of the salt in Calcutta. I can state what 
that rate has formerly been; it has been 55 or fio rupees per hundred maunds. The 
“ permit” trade, as formerly carried on, yielded a very small freight. 
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54$o. In every case the salt brought into the Bengal presidency from the Coro¬ 
mandel coast was delivered into the government stores; can you describe the nature 
of the “ perm'#” to which you have alluded ?—The “ permit” was nothing more 
than a license to import salt, the importer engaging to deliver that salt at fixed 
prices into the government warehouses at Calcutta. When we had reason to 
suppose that the salt likely to be imported on permit would not be sufficient for the 
demand, we have engaged in contracts, or authorized the government of Madras to 
engage in contracts, for the supply of the quantity of salt required. 

531. Has the contract price been in all cases below the price that was agreed to 
be given to the manufacturers of salt in Bengal?—I rather think that salt can 
always be delivered in Calcutta at a rule below the natural cost of production of 
our own salt. 

532. I wish to ask you whether there is any % dift‘erence in the qutuity of salt pro¬ 
duced in Bengal ?—My opinion is, that the Coromandel salt is a purer salt; that 
it is more nearly the pure muriate of soda. The Bengal salt is not an antiseptic; and 
I have heard that the molungees, in order to increase the quantity, are accustomed 
to throw into the brine the ashes of the fuel used by them. This adds a little, by 
the solution of the alkali, but it is an adulteration of the salt which has not been 
found by experience to be a real antiseptic. The quality of the Bengal salt is so 
far different from the Madras salt (which I believe to be nearly the pure muriate of 
soda), that the former will not cure meat; but you cannot account for tastes; and 
the people of Bengal at the present moment (or at least they have done so hitherto), 
give a preference to the Bengal salt. 

533. Does the coast salt undergo any process of refinement before it is carried 
into consumption ? —In Bengal ? 

534 - Yes.— Not in Bengal; it is sold as it is imported. 

535. Is it subsequently refined?—No; it is adulterated before it reaches the 
consumer, I am afraid. 

What quantify of salt is permitted to be imported from the Madras presi¬ 
dency?—That varies in different years; it depends partly on the quantity we cun 
produce in Bengal, and the quantity that we think we can bring to sale. 

537- What is the greatest quantity you have ever known imported?—I do not 
think there are more than four or five lacs of maunds imported generally. 

338. Seeing that the contract price is less in one case than the other, what lias 
induced the government of Bengal to prefer purchasing u far greater quantity ol 
salt at a higher price ?—That is a question which is not very easily resolved ; my 
opinion is, that we should purchase more of the one than we do at present. 

539. Can you state what is the reason that induced a commercial compauy to 
prefer purchasing at a high price rather than at a low price ?—My opinion is, that 
there can be no good reason. I do not know that we could suddenly import from 
the Coromandel coast a quantity sufficient to supply the whole consumption of 
Bengal; but my belief is, that we could gradually increase the quantity, and perhaps 
ultimately supply the w hole consumption of Bengal by importation from tbe coast, 
upon better terms and with greater advantage, proportionately reducing our Bengal 
manufacture. 

590. Although 
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•540. Although there might have been a difficulty in obtaining, in the<* first 
instance, all the salt that might have been required from the Coromandel coast, 
have the Company taken pains to obtain as much as they could, or have they 
restricted, or do they intentionally restrict it?—The (plan of the Bengal government 
has been to supply from the coast the deficiency of the Bengal manufacture. My 
individual opinion is, that they ought to import as much as possible from the coast, 
and in the same proportion to reduce the Bengal manufacture. 

541. Can you explain to the Committee why it has been thought wise to pursue 
a different course; what is the object, what is the motive?—We found the manu¬ 
facture established. The monopoly has been attended with considerable profit; and 
the government of Bengal may not have wished to put that profit at risk by having 
recourse, experirjujn tally, to an untried alternative; but. I repeat, my individual 
opinion is, ih&fthe substitution of tiie coast salt for the Bengal salt is highly 
desirable. There is a prejudice (and that perhaps constituted one of the reasons 
which influenced the Bengal government) in favour of the Bengal salt on the part 
of the consumer, and the price of the Bengal salt has hitherto been higher than 
that of the coast salt in the Calcutta markets. This difference of price was, per¬ 
haps, equal to the difference of cost, so that upon the whole, as large a profit was 
probably realized by continuing the Bengal manufacture as would have been obtained 
by making the substitution, which I am disposed to consider advisable. 

,542. Under what rules and regulations is the salt sold by the Company ?—The 
salt is put, up periodically for public sale in lots ; I think they were formerly quar¬ 
terly, but now they are monthly. 

543. Put up in lots of what size? —They were formerly 1,000 maunds, hut l 
believe they have been reduced to 500. 

544. Are they put up to free and open sale ?—Yes, to free and open competition. 

545. Are there many purchasers, or only a few?—A considerable number of 
purchasers. There are sometimes speculative purchasers, intermediate between 
the Government and the merchant (brokers and others) ; but the number of pur¬ 
chasers is considerable. 

546. Have the goodness to state what is the usual selling price ?—The price ot 
the Bengal salt varies from 350 to 450 rupees the 100 maunds; that is, it sells 
generally at from 350 to 450 rupees. 

547. Does the price vary much from year to year, or from month to month ?— 
It has varied between those two extremes; but it has rarely been below the one, 
or 1ms much exceeded the other. 

548. Do the purchasers contract to remove the salt at a given time ?—A rowannah 
or pass is issued, which runs for a particular time; but they clear it out very much 
according to their own convenience, 

549. Have you ever known instances of the purchasers complaining that they 
have been unable to realize the price they have undertaken to "give; and have you 
known allowances made on that score ?—I do not recollect such instances. It is 
usual to make a deposit on the sale, which of course would be liable to forfeiture 
if they did not clear out the salt ultimately. 

550. Can you inform the Committee what is the usual difference between the price 
at which the Company sell, and the price at which the consumers in the different 

parts 
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part^of the country ultimately purchase the salt ?—I am afraid the price to the 
consumer is considerably enhanced in the retail sale, and the article is also 
deteriorated; Ijpt I could not undertake to state the exact rate of enhancement, 
becuuse it varies in* every district, and perhaps in every market. Part of the 
selling price to the consumer, of course, consists in the charges of transportation, 
and the profits of the intermediate agents, and these will be different in different 
situations. 

551. But salt that is consumed in and about Calcutta can have its charge very 
little increased by transport; have you any means of knowing in what the price is 
enhanced, compared with the price at which the Government sells, to the consumer 
in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood ?—The retail price in Calcutta 
exceeds, of course, the wholesale price; but I could not undertime to say at any 
giveu period what has been the ratio of increase. • 

,552. Speaking generally, do you think the high price of salt presses incon¬ 
veniently on the inhabitants of Bengal generally ?—My opinion is, with reference 
generally to the character of the tax, that it bears by no means heavily on the popu¬ 
lation ; or at least, I am disposed to think that it would be exceedingly difficult to 
substitute any direct tax which would bear more lightly; although it is not abso¬ 
lutely a voluntary tax, yet it is paid insensibly. The consumer, if it be considered 
a necessary of life, is of course under the necessity of paying the tax. In remote 
and small markets it would be difficult to say in what degree the price of any 
article, when extremely scarce, may be enhanced ; but I speak with relation to 
those paid generally by the consumer. 

553. Are you able to say whether it is likely that it may have amounted to several 
hundreds per cent.?—Unquestionably, beyond the cost of manufacture. The 
monopoly does enhance the price to the consumer several hundreds per cent., no 
doubt. Our own tax, without the intermediate profits of merchants and retailers, 
amounts to several hundreds per cent. 

5.54. Can you inform the Committee the limits to which this supply of salt 
extends ; at what distance from Calcutta is it met by the supply from the West?— 
It supplies the whole of Bengal proper, Behar, and Orissa; but in Benares it meets 
the Western salt. 

555. Do you know in what way the salt is obtained ; is it from brine springs or 
salt lakes?—Much of it is produced from salt lakes in Malwa. 

356. Do you know any thing of the nature of that salt?—It is considered 
inferior to the Bengal salt. 

557. Do you entertain any doubt that, if a cheaper and more plentiful supply 
could be obtained in Bengal, that a much larger surface of the interior would be 
supplied from that source than there is at present?--It has been an object with us 
to extend the use and consumption of our Bengal salt, from which we derive so 
large a revenue; but w'e are in this dilemma; the salt from the lakes of Malwa is 
produced much cheaper than the Bengal salt at our sale prices. If we impose a 
duty sufficient to bring the Western salt on a level with the Bengal salt, we inevita¬ 
bly produce smuggling: the frontier is so extensive that it cannot be guarded, and 
a high rate of duty, under such circumstances, will always be injudicious; so that, 
in point of fact, we cannot bring that salt to a level which would induce the con¬ 
sumer 
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sutrter to give a preference to our own. An attempt was made in 1805, lifter 
obtaining possession of the Western Provinces, to introduce a monopoly of the 
Malwa and other salts on our Western frontier, hut it failed totally. „ 

558. Is the salt that is introduced in the westward charged *with a duty in the 
countries in which it is produced ?—At present a great part of the territory is under 
our own influence ; Malwa, for instance. 

559. Is it excised ?—It pays a duty in any native independent state in which it 
is either produced or through which it is transported, and it also pays a duty upon 
our own frontier; but that duty has now been rendered moderate, in order to 
prevent smuggling. 

560. Is not salt so bulky a commodity that it is difficult to smuggle it?—It is 
difficult, hut notnjjpracticable. 

561. Whartfthe dirtance of the ^source of that salt, (the Western salt) from the 
point at which it meets the Bengal salt, compared with the distance to that point 
from the Bengal monopoly ?—The Bengal salt reaches as far as Benares, which in 
a line hy the river is more distant, but in a direct line about 400 miles from the 
presidency; the Western salt imported has to traverse a considerable extent of 
country to Benares, 

562. You have given me the distance from the Benares point, now I want to 
know the distance from the western point to Benares 1 —The distances are much 
more considerable ; I should suppose to Benares, the Western salt is conveyed about 
800 miles, and it supplies the intermediate country. 

563. Now what is the comparative difficulty of transport over those two dis¬ 
tances of country ?—The transportation, although against the stream, is more easy, 
perhaps, and more certain from the Bengal provinces. The salt from Malwa and 
the western lakes is transported a considerable distance by land in hackereys 
(carts), or on bullocks. 

564. Then you conceive that the Bengal salt may be more easily transmitted to 
Benares than the Western salt can be transmitted to the same point?—Decidedly ; 
the latter, for a part of the distance (i. t. from Furruckabad, Cawnpore, Agra, and 
some other places), is transported by water; but in the route from the western lakes, 
and in crossing the Dooah, it is transported by land-carriage. 

565. Therefore, notwithstanding the obstacles presented by a double distance and 
greater difficulties of transport, the Western salt is produced so cheaply as to meet 
the Bengal salt in the Benares province?—Yes ; because the import duty on transit 
is not nearly equal to the profit or monopoly price. 

566-7. Have you stated what the amount of duty levied at onr frontier is?— 
That has been altered. 1 think it appears in the Regulations of 1819. 

568. Is it your opinion that the manufactory of salt, as conducted under the 
Bengal monopoly, is more expensive than it would be if conducted by private manu¬ 
facturers ?—I should doubt it very much ; it is impossible for me to say what private 
agency anti individual ingenuity may effect; but my belief is that our manufacture 
is conducted with great prudence and economy. I have not been able to make the 
comparison with any manufacture tried by individuals, and therefore I will not go 
so far as to say that individuals may not be more successful than the agents of the 
Company in producing the article at a cheap rate ; but my belief is that great atten- 
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tiop is paid by the Company’s servants to the manufacture, and that it is produced ““ ~ 

as economically as circumstances will permit. . 16 February 1832 

569. Do ypu not conceive tbatthe establishments maintained by the Company //. $t. a.Tuck n 
for that manufacture are upon a more extensive scale than might be necessary for Esq. 
conducting the manufacture under private management?—The only establishments 

are the public servants, whose agency is considered necessary to conduct and super¬ 
intend the manufacture; the principal European officer is paid by a commission; 
whether that commission exceeds the profit which a private individual would be 
content with I cannot undertake to say. 

570. With reference to the supply of the interior of the country, and to the proba¬ 
bility, under the circumstances under which the trade is conducted, of its being a very 
scanty one, I beg to refer you to this, which is an extract from a letter from the Gover¬ 
nor General’s agent from Ramghur: “ I shall Rejoice if yolftr plan for extending the 
supply of salt to the country in general is carried into effect, because the greater part of 
the districts under my agency are at times much distressed for want of that necessary 
article. Singboom in particular is so very precariously situated, that once Or twice 
the surka coles have assembled in large bodies round my tents, earnestly beseeching 
me to apply to Government to adopt some means to their being regularly furnished. 

The zemindar of Singboom the other day wrote to me, stating he had not a seer 
left on bis estate, and begging that I would give him a note to the salt agent to 
enable him to purchase a supply. Salt is only allowed to be transported into Sing¬ 
boom by the way of die Bermooi pass. A glance of the accompanying sketch of the 
frontier of those places will show the hardship of being obliged to bring the salt 
from such a distance when it really could be got on the border of their district; 
besides the length of the journey, the poor fellows are obliged to pay a toll to every 
chief through whose district it passes, and there are at least half-a-dozen of them; 
the consequence is, that salt is smuggled whenever an opportunity offers/’ With 
reference to that statement, what is it that occurs to you 1 —I think it highly probable 
that the district of Ramghur, which is an inland hilly district, may sometimes be very 
inadequately supplied; and that in consequence of the salt passing through thetern- 
ries of petty chiefs, it may be liable to great exactions, likely to produce a great en¬ 
hancement of price. It must be observed also, that on that frontier (Singboom I mean, 
or the Jungle districts bordering on the Hidgellee agency,) there are great facilities 
for smuggling; and the agent may perhaps find it necessary to impose checks and 
restraints, which may operate in obstructing the transit of salt, and by consequence 
in enhancing its price. I may observe further, with reference to that part of the 
country, that the transport of salt by the Ganges to Patna, and from thence to 
Ramghur, is attended with a very heavy expense; and I think it possible that the 
district of Ramghur may be one of those to which Sir Charles Forbes alluded, 
where, from the difficulty and expense attending its transportation, the salt comes to 
the consumer no doubt very much enhanced in price. 

571. But if that were the cause of the enhancement, it could hardly be said to 
be produced by the monopoly, because the difficulty of transport would have that 
effect on salt produced by any other means ?—The difficulty of transportation would 
of course be the same whether the monopoly existed or not ; but if we were not 
compelled, with a view to the preservation of the monopoly, to place restrictions 
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upo'n that frontier, Ramgbur would be supplied from Cuttack and from die Hidgqllee 
agency, through more direct channels. /V 

572. Do you belike that much salt is smuggled into consumption /10m the dif¬ 
ferent factories, of which no account is rendered, to the Company at all, and that 
salt is in point of fact removed from the manufactories without being conveyed into 
the Company’s warehouses ?—I think it very probable that the mohmgeespr manu¬ 
facturers themselves smuggle a little salt; and I hope they supply their own con¬ 
sumption. I think it also possible that, by the collusion and coouivance of the 
public servants, even the regular merchants sometimes remove a larger quantity of 
salt than they are entitled to under their passes from the district golaha. The 
Madras salt is all warehoused and disposed of at the sulkeah golahs, about a mile 
from Calcutta; Jjjat in all the#salt districts from whence the salt is removed under 
these passes “by the merchant himself, it is very possible that our servants may 
sometimes allow greater quantities to be removed than the rowannahs or passes 
express; but I believe the check is generally very efficient at the chokees. 

573. Have you beard any estimate which you think nearly correct of the quantity 
of salt which finds its way into consumption in Bengal which is smuggled ?—I could 
not undertake to estimate the extent of smuggling ; my owu opinion is that it is not 
very extensive. I should observe, as a sort of palliation of the monopoly restric¬ 
tions, that as soon as the salt leaves the salt districts it passes perfectly free; we 
place a barrier, by means of the salt chokees, around the manufacturing districts, 
but as soon as it passes that barrier, there is no further hindrance to its passage. 

574. W as your attention ever drawn to the possibility of a trade with England in 

salt; do you know at what price it could be imported from Liverpool ?—I cannot 
answer the question, because I cannot undertake to state at what price it could he 
imported. I have not paid particular attention to the prices in this country; and the 
charge Of transportation of course would vary with circumstances. In time of war, 
in consequence of higher freights and higher insurances, the article must necessarily 
come much higher; and we could never certainly allow our population to depend 
on a casual or uncertain supply. I may go on to observe, that 1 doubt extremely 
whether our native population would be disposed to consume your English salt, for 
their prejudices are very strong, and they have, I lielieve, at this moment, an idea 
that your manufacture takes place in a manner which they would consider impure ; 
that you employ in the purification of your salt materials which they would esteem 
impure; and that they would be very much disposed to reject the article, if they 
were aware of its origin. ' 

575. Under these circumstances, the Committee would think it probable that no 
obstruction whatever has been placed in the.way of English salt, either by duty, or 
by regulation; is that so ?-—There is. a prohibition against »the importation of all 
salt, except under permit or license, or contract with the Bengal government. * 

576. Would that be necessary if there was a disinclination to consume English 

salt ?—It would be a question then for the Government to determine, I presume, 
whether the importation of that salt would interfere with our Bengal revenue, the 
“ Bengal monopoly,” as it is called; whether we could realize aUduty ou our im¬ 
portation of English salt, which would compensate us for gwing up the Bengal 
monopoly. > . .. ,<, * 

,57?. During 
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577. During the time you were connected with the revenue -in* Bengal was'any 
attempt made to import salt from England ?-~Ido not recollect aay. - 

57&i Duriig the hme you were connected with India,did the possibility orproba- 
bility'of gaining byltnporting salt from England ever come under the consideration 
of the J^gal government?—It never, that l recollect, came under the considera¬ 
tion of tbe Bengal government ; and I myself individually should have doubted 
whether it would fee-received by the consumer, and therefore; whether the project 
ofitsintrOdoction would not be altogether visionary. I myself, in consequence of 
a plan having been proposal by one of the public servants in Bengal to purify the 
coast salt upon the plan of the Liverpool manufacture, recorded upon the proceed¬ 
ings of the Court of Directors a dissent, or minute* explaining the grounds on which 
I considered it highly unadvisable to make any such attempt. That document may 
of course be obtained and referred to by the Committee. 

579. Would it not have been, under the circumstances you describe, desirable to 
have given the British trader a fair chance, or at least a fair opportunity, of trying 
the experiment of the market, and ascertaining by experiment whether or no the 
Hindoos would have continued to have objected to his salt ?-~I have no objection 
to your making that experiment, provided we, as a government, are allowed to 
impose a duty on importation sufficient to protect our Bengal salt revenue. 

580. Do you know the amount of duty that is now charged on salt, if any should 
be imported from Great, Britain ?—1 do not recollect that the importation is recog* 
nised by our local law or regulations; if any importation were allowed, there must 
be a protecting duty. 

581. Do you know under what Regulation such salt would be admitted into 
Bengal ?*— 1 ; think the last Regulation, prescribing the duties on importation, was 
pased in 1819. I really do not wish to say much of, that Regulation* as it seems 
to me to be sornewhut extraordinary and questionable: it enacts, that salt imported, 
without being on permit or contract* shall be deposited in the Company’s golahs 
and sold, If it realize 300 rupees per 100 mannds (or a duty of three rupees per 
maund), the whole goes to the Company ; if it realize more, the excess goes to the 
importer; if it realize less, it is required to be destroyed, 

582* I wish to ask if any merchant would import salt under those Regulations?— 
Unquestionably it has been imported, because the selling price generally exceeds 
the duty of 300 rupees per hundred maunds, and is sufficient to give a remunerating 
profit to the,importer. 

583. Is it within your knowledge that it has been imported from Great Britain." 
—No. 

583*. From wbat eountry then ?—From the Coromandel coast. 

584. Hasany salt come from Persia?—It is imported from Muskat in small 

rjuantityf ■ ; w: 

585; Tire Committee treirotade that it is the main object of the Indian govern¬ 
ment, in adopting the reguiations which are now adopted in Bengal, to, raise as 
large a aum as ^ey can ittthe nature of a duty on salt, provided only the largest 
Revenue is securedwbicb they can fairly obtain on it, to give their subjects tire cheapest 
and best supply m^Shdr power ; I would ask you, whether you are of opinion that 
the regulations now h* foree are the best that could be devised for securing those 
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objects ?—I could not possibly undertake to say that the present, or any other 
system which could bedevised, is the best which Couid be devised Our objecthas 
been to raise as larger" revenue as possible, always considering, ef course; the 
comfort of the consumer, and the means generally*of promoting fhatobjectin 
the best manner. A material improvement, as I havO stated before, may;! think, 
be effected byincreasing the importation of salt from the coast of Coromandel, 
and by reducing ourown manufacture in particular objectionable situations, 

58o. Will ybu tbrn your attention for a moment to the question d arn about to 
propose to your consideration: Suppose, for a moment, diet Hie Company were 
to lay aside, in the matter of salt, their character of merchants, and werenerther to 
buy nor to sell salt, hut were to leave the dealing in salt to suchnieCchants as might 
be disposed ! to undertake it,* suppose that their whole att^Hon was directed, as 
governors, to raise by taxation the largest revenue they could secure from salt, 
whether made or imported; suppose that on all salt made in Bengal an excise duty 
should be charged ' and levied under regulations which should be sufficient to secure 
the duty, founded UponSimilar principles tO those which were established in England 
for securing the revenue here ; supposing, with reference to alt saltto he introduced 
by sea, whether from Malabar or from the coast of Coromandel, or whether from 
England, a fixed custdtns-duty should be taken; do you think that, under such 
a system of regulations, the revenue to the Indiangovernmentraightbe effectually 
secured, and as large an amount as is at present collected; and do you think that 
the supply to the inhabitants of Bengal might be enlarged and improved ?—-That is 
a very comprehensive question; in feet it embraces many objects. I can only state, 
generally, that the substitution of an exeise for that profit which we now obtain by 
means of the monopoly, would be expensive and extremely vexatious. If the supply 
to the consumer could be furnished wholly by importation, we might fix a very 
high import as a substitute for the monopoly profit; but ait high duties are 
liable to be evaded by smuggimg, and I should very much doubt whether, in the 
case of our succeeding in substituting salt by importation for the salt at present 
manufactured at home, we could, by means of the import duty, derive the same 
revenue. The Committee will be pleased to observe, that the Bengal salt is manu¬ 
factured within narrow limits; that the monopoly profit may be considered as 
something approaching in effect to an excise duty; an excise duty levied, I may 
say, at the place of manufacture on the whole consumption. If we watted until 
the salt was spread over the country, and then levied an excise* or a duty upon 
transit, we could not effect that object without an expensive establishment, nor 
without rendering the tax, in my opinion, extremely vexatious* fo the people. 

587. The Committee, from documents which they have been enabled to have 
recourse to, have reason to believe that Hie contract price of salt which is paid by 
the Bengal governmeht is generally 1 s, 2d. the bushel; that there are other charges 
which generally raise the cost of Hie salt to themtoabout is. 6 d. a bushel; it 
appears that the average estimatedselling price from the government warehouses 
is about 5s. 3d. per bushel, so thhttke tax, or the profit to the Government, may 
be estimated at something less th*n'4 s. per bushel, which is equal to a duty of 
about 270 per emit. Now, sttpposiftg that Hie principles upon Which o«r excise 
duty upon salt, which was mfinHely higher, were regulated, artdwere appliedto the 
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salt factoriesin Bengal, where* in your opinion, would be the difficulty in charging T“ 7 

on the salt introduced in the golahs a duty of a-r. 6 d., alwayasupposing that that 23 e ruary 1 32 

class of officers winch are now found efficient to prevent smuggling tinderine present //. $e. G. Tu< i*> 

regulations would be equally efficient to prevfb* smuggling under thoab. Es 'i- 

without the possibility of their being more costly under the new system. 

are under the old oae j* and supposing only that the duty introduced into the gokhs 

was not to be paid until the salt is carried out % the merchant for consumption, 

and that no persons were permitted to trade in it but those who could give security 

that the duty should be paid: under such regulations, could there be by possibility 

a greater difficulty in ensuring the amount of duty, which we suppose to be 270 per 

cent, in the one case than in the other ; that is, under the suggested regulations 

and those that now exist?—If the monopoly were abandoned, and the manufacture 

of salt were left to private individuals, it appears to me that it would-be extremely 

difficult to levy a duty, in the shape of an excise, commensurate with the present 

profit of the monopoly. There is a great temptation to evade all high duties; and 

there would be facilities, I think, sufficient to enable private manufacturers and 

dealers to supply a portion, and no inconsiderable portion, of die consumption by 

evading the duty. 

588. The facilities, what will they be ?—The local consumption of the districts 
in which the manufacture takes place would, I have no doubt, evade the duty very 
generally, and I believe that at present, too certain extent, it is evaded ; but my 
opinion is, that there would be an illicit manufacture and exportation from those 
districts, under such a system, to an extent materially injurious to the revenue. 

I cannot well imagine any checks which could be well imposed on the manufacturers 
and dealers sufficient to secure the application of the duty to the whole manufac¬ 
ture. At present the whole manufacture is in. our; hands, and our monopoly 
profit is derived from nearly the whole manufacture; under a system of private 
management, my apprehension is that no inconsiderable quantity would escape 
the tax. 

589. Under the regulations that were established in England, all persons were 
prevented arbitrarily from making salt who did not enter their premises and obtain 
permission from the Excise to do so; would there be any difficulty whatever in 
applying such a regulation in Bengal, and would not such a regulation as effectually 
prevent the clandestine manufacture of salt as the regulations which exist at present, 
and which ere described by you as effectually accomplishing that object ?—I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the excise regulations of this country to be able to 
say how far they could be applied with effect to the manufacture of salt in Bengal; 
but my belief it, that any excise regulations which could well be introduced into 
Bengal, would be liable tobe evaded, and that they would generally operate yexa- 
tiously on the people. 

590. Can you pointnut in what way they would be likely to operate vexatiously 
to the people ?^-My opinion is, that foe people of India ought to be exposed as 
little as possible to foe interference of revenue officers of any description. 

591. Is jt possible tbat any iuterference can exceed the interference which is 
applied to the n^miforeforera of salt at present in Bengal? Are they not under restric¬ 
tions as absolute, in order to secure the monopoly, as they could be placed under 

in 
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23 February 1S32. ' t> * or ^ er to secure the revenue?—-The manufacture of, salt is at present unde* the 
J ' government officers, the government agents and servants. ^ . t 

H. st. g.'T ucker, 592. If the change, that has been suggested took place, would M‘ nqfcstilh continue 

under government officer* and agents and servants V-That would dependon the 
nature of the systemwhich it may be proposed fcointraduce in sttbstitudon for the 
existing system. I suppose the question to assume,; that the tnanufaoture is ujade 
free to anyperson* who may choose, to engage in it. Supposing the roanufectureto 
be conducted by individuals, you must have a host pf revenue officers to superintend 
their transactions and concerns; at present the Government employ the moluugees, 
who are the labourers, in producing the salt. Their condition, as 1 have before 
stated, may not be such as is desirable, but by substituting private agency, I do 
not know^that their condition would be improved. \ ? 

593 - Theto was no idea, when the question was suggested to your consideration, 

that any individual who liked to embark in the trade might be permitted to do so; 
but the idea that was suggested to you was, that no person should be permitted to 
make salt who did not point out the premises on which he was desirous of making 
it, in such a way tbut Government might be satisfied that they could be surveyed and 
properly looked after. The idea was, also, that a license should be obtained for 
making the salt, and that the manufacture should be carried on under, tbe same sort 
of guard or superintendence that is now applied to the manufacturerswho make by 
contract for the Company ; the; idea, also was, that no person should be permitted, 
although a private manufacturer, to sell salt, without having, in tlm first? place, con¬ 
veyed it into the government goiahs, as a security for the duty; thatnOrsale should 
take place at the place of manufacture, but that in every instance aH the salt made 
should be carried into government warehouses, in the same way as-the government 
salt imported would be if it were warehoused for the security of the duty, but 
that the duty should be collected from the merchants at the time they effected their 
private sale to the dealers who are to transport it over the country. If these 
objects could be secured, would not a great part of the difficulties you have men¬ 
tioned be remedied?—I believe I understand the question; it seems to me to be 
'his, that individuals, under license, should be allowed freely to manufacture salt, 
under the obligation that it should be deposited in the public goiahs; or warehouses, 
where it would be subjected to an excite. My belief is, that smuggling would take 
place between the period Of manufacture and place of manufacture, and tbe period 
of its being so deposited in the public goiahs, therefore we could not apply the tax 
to the whole quantity produced. The plan would seeUMo me to resolve itself into 
a change of agency merely, as regards the manufacture ; and I very; much doubt 
whether that change of agency would produce any benefit, either in regard to the 
price or cost of the article, or in regard to the well-being of the parties whose labour 
is employed in producing the article. - 1 '-;,v V < • ? 

594 - Re so good as to state, why you think that the present force of ehokees, 
w ho are at present capable of preventing the smuggling, under the present system, 
should not he equally capableof preventing it in the system under consideration ft*. 
The same chokees, in either case, would be equally ’efficient in preventing smuggling 
from the salt districts; but if we put tliemanufacture out of our hands into private 
hands the individual manufacturers wifi have means and facilities ef aupplying, at 

.all 
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all vents, the consumption of the salt districts} and they will have, .JLlbiok, greater 
means even, oC smuggling for the supply of the country more generally. 

595» 0 o nqt Government, in point of fact, agree to give a contract price, so 
much per maund, for ail the,salt made now; is not that the case?—Yes5 they 
arrange; at the commencement of the Season, with the manufacturers for estimated 
quantities atparticularprices. 

596. Ip what sense,- then, can it be said that the preseut manufacturers of Salt 

afe not manufacturers supplying you on contracts?—They are manufacturers cer¬ 
tainly, but manufacturers under the superintendence and agency of the public 
servants. * 

597. Why then would not you be equally secure if the salt was made by private 
manufacturers under the superintendence of government officers, who should be 
called.excise officers instead of salt agents : instead of monopoly agents, call them 
excise officers; where is the shadow of difference?—I supposed when this projected 
system was mentioned, that it was proposed to consign the manufacture either to the 
zemindars or to large capitalists; if ail the change intended be, that the moiungees 
shall manufacture the salt and deposit tnat salt in the district golahs, the change 
appears to me to be nominal, as far as the first process is concerned. 

598. There must of course be a new mercantile capital introduced, instead of 
the mercantile capital which is now furnished by the Company; somebody must 
appear in the character of the manufacturer or merchant; but still the question 
always supposes, that whoever was employed, rich or poor, that he would be under 
the surveillance of the Government, and it does not occur to me to put the question 
to you, that you would have more difficulty in controlling a wealthy individual 
than a poor molungee?—But the wealthy individual would have better means of 
smuggling than the poor molungee, as I understand the idea which has been thrown 
out. 

599. Do you entertain any doubt, that under such a system as has been suggested 
to you, that a fair competition of commercial capital would insure to the indi¬ 
vidual consumers a delivery of salt at a much lower price, as compared with the 
cost price and the duty, than they obtain it now, when a sort of second monopoly 
arises between the monopoly of the Company and the consumer, by its passing into 
the hands of wealthy merchants?—The government duty constitutes the great 
element in the price to the consumer. Whether private agency could introduce 
the article on cheaper terms than the present government agency I cannot under¬ 
take to say; but it does not appear to me that, by introducing and substituting 
private agency to the manufacture, any material change would take place in regard 
to the prioC to the consumer, unless either the public duty were reduced, or unless 
the cost of production were 'diminished by means of such private agency. 

• titio. Do Vou not think that the limited quantity that is now supplied to the fiovern- 
meut, that the limit which it Is now found necessary to impose on the quantity in 
the government sales, would be very much got rid of, and that the private, mer¬ 
chants would find the means of supplying a considerable quantity always with the 
amount of duty imposed?—-It has been an object with the government of Bengal to 
inCre&se Bales gradually, had indeed he far as they can he extended, without 
materially reducing thb publie revenue. The shies heretofore amounted only to 

about 
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ab.out 38 or 40 lacs of maunds, and now we bring 48 lacs of maunds to sale.^ We 
23 e ruary 1832. re g U j ate the supply of the market with reference to the selling prices, extending it 
H. St. G. Tucker, when the prices rise, and reducing it when we have reason to believe that the market 
F.iq. has been over supplied. , p 

601. Do you entertain a doubt that if merchants could enter freely into this 
trade, always paving the amount of government duty, that they would, by the 
natural process of competition, extend the supply and reduce the price to the people ? 
—■I do not see how the price to the consumer is to be reduced, except by econo¬ 
mising in the charge of producing and conveying the article to the consumer, or by 
a reduction of the public tax. 

602. Suppose that the public tax, or rather the monopoly profit to the Company 
under the present regulations, should appear to be 275 per cent., and that a duty of 
275 per cent, was imposed on all salt imported from Great Britain, what objection, 
in your view, could there be to admitting the free importation of salt from Great 
Britain, from permitting it to be warehoused on its arrival in public golahs, the 
amount of duty to which the salt was liaUe being paid in the usual way, in the way 
usual in England on its being taken out W the warehouse to be sold for consump¬ 
tion ; will that either lead to a loss of revenue, or in any way injure the government 
of Bengal ?—The present monopoly profit, which has been estimated at 275 per 
cent., would have produced the same revenue, when applied to the same quantity, 
from whatever quarter that quantity might come; but I have stated already, that 
I doubt very much whether the Indian ponsumer would receive your English salt. 
I have also stated that it would not be desirable that the Indian consumer should be 
left to any uncertain supply. 

603. We will not suppose that any uncertainty should be created, or that the 
Bengal government should be intended to forego any compulsion; the question 
merely supposed the permission; and the object was to know what objection there 
could be to granting such a permission, leaving persons to avail themselves of it or 
not according to circumstances, as they might turn out, to know whether the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal could be losers of revenue, or whether any injury could be done to 
any body?—The Bengal government could not be losers by levying the same rate 
of duty on the same quantity; but there are many considerations involved in the 
question of substituting, at any duty, the English article, if English salt will not be 
received by the Indian consumer. 

604. We only suggest competition; where lies the objection to giving permission ? 
—I have no objection to tiiat if the people will eat it, and you do not supersede the 
other. It is possible that the English salt, by a greater degree of cheapness (not 
that I assume that fact), might supersede in time our own manufacture, and leave 
us dependent on a distant , and by consequence an uncertain supply. The like duty 
on like quantities must produce the like result. I consider the two countries united 
as one; I wish to see India treated as the county of York. 

605. Are you aware whether the Court of Directors had ever contemplated 
a change of this description ?—Of substitution ? 

606. Yes.—Not that I know of. 

607. You do not happen to be acquainted with the letter in the separate depart¬ 
ment from the Court of Directors to the authorities at Bengal, dated the 10th June 

1829, 
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they remark upon <&riain *, v*u», 

fqf‘#Mjgi& and ibiKke uSfi of th$ language : v JJ. fp^/resnis^jt 33 ’ a y J ‘ 

coastswie Shalt Call for more information on we suISfbcf from ^ H. St,&. Tucker, 

and shall not decjdd without mature consideration; but the presont iinpression bci bur E*y- 
minds is, .thiafan iftangSitieti^ ; witliVef^rjei^ic^|b t^at wbicti now exists 
Ttir obtafbi% the to be su^j^r'^ip*tw d&tjrip arid putting no Ond 'to,1»e 

J^biriery^-r-lfwis 

‘d'pfittty-’ to that letter; and Ihave ghWdy'stated, riiost distinctly that I have long 
wished to substitute, as far 4 s possible, $6aistskit'Or Coromandel s^lt for our oWn ; 

§ ive me the cheapest and best article, and I do not care from whence it comes in 
ie present instance.’ '■'' '■ • 'V ' V" '\, 

608. InrpSpttet to the difficulty of substituting an excise superintendence for the 
pteseot mph^tJly agefocyj is it not the case that the manufactory of /alt in Bengal 
isnecdssarily confined to a particular district?—There are only particular situations 
in which salt ban fie produced; the districts must be within the influence of the 
tides. Shills 'produced from the dejmsi^jjbade during the spring tideSl, therefore the 
manufacturfagdistricts are confined to wnatmay be considered the neighbourhood 
of the coast''; • ■ * ' i 

609. Well, thht feeing the case, does it not therdbifbMsiire the Government, under 
a change of System;'agamst any difficulty which OtayarisOfrotn the diffusion of the 
manufacture over a very large extent of that territory, and the consequent difficulty 
of collecting the reveniie over a very extensive surface ?—The extent of line from 
Cuttack round by the Suhderbunds to Chittagong*is very considerable. 

'* 610. Therefore, if that were even placed under an excise, the superintendence 

would not be more extensive under the exdse than it is Under the agency?—Certainly 
not, if you mean (as we do at present) to leave the salt perfectly free from all 
further restriction as soon as it quits the salt district*. 

611. If the excise control was confined to the manufacturers, arid not to the 
consumption; the extent Of territory would add ho difficulty?—No; the extent of 
territory would be the same. 

612. Are you aware at all of the nature of the present system at Bombay?— 

Not particularly ; ! believe the revenue there is collected by a custom-house or 
transit duty;” 

£13. Are 
the system of w 

the Bombay system btm.dever produce a^revenueon the r Same scale as the Bengal 
system; becdnse l ^^4lready Stated that it is impossible to collect a transit dfi!yl|> 
the goo pier cert#,- without it being generally' evaded'; eVery 


\\l,f4 rf S | C i. •?, 


i you not aware that the system at Bombay has been lately placed 6h 
sf priVStematiufacture under government duty believe it has; but 

J? il.liJ « . a i. % * i .... V ’ . V ..i.. «>B - *..? s*>± _1 . - .tth _l. 1 


transit 




MfilV fn the Report of 1 figi; he de^Crib# the 
Bombay system thus: “ *&» the revenue is by an excise duty 

upon what is dbHvhried 1 ; tl^a^tCtn.htk/bbbn recently adopted; and Government have 
ceased to manufacture the mode of collecting is by 

«n excise ^ %qiii\falenr duty on that which is 

Yict'ismtteflthe s yro B p i ffi feh "has Mentioned to you ?■— 

Thin itftil hfry i lt' i i l t’f u wl m 
£.1.—III. 1 
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Sabbati, & 5 ° die Febrvariiy 1832 . 

The Eight Hon. Thomas Fbankland Lewis* ip the 

ALEXANDER REID, Esq. called in and examined. 

615. Where do you reside?— I reside at Liverpool. 

616. Are you now, and have jou been for any length of time, connected with the 
manufacture of salt in England ?—Yes, I have, for five or six years. 

617. Do you manufacture salt oq your own account?—-Yes. 

618. At what place?—In Cheshire and in Worcestershire. 

619. At what place in Worcestershire ?—-Stoke Prior : Stoke Wych it is called 

now. 0 

600. Do you manufacture for the home market or for export ?—For lioth ; but 
the largest portion is for exfort. 

621. Of the quantity of salt that you manufacture, what proportion is sold in 
the home market?—I cannot exactly say the proportion. The total quantity of salt 
shipped from Liverpool last year was about 320,000 tons, of which I think about 
80,000 tons might be for home consumption. 

622. Do you manufacture salt from brine springs, or is it rock-salt?—Entirely 
from brine. 

623. Were you a manufacturer at the time that a duty was taken ujion salt in 
this country ?—We commenced just when it was taken off; but I know the detail 
of the management under the duty system also, though not a manufacturer at that 
time. 

624. To what countries do you export salt ?— To America. I find last year there 
were 80,000 tons exported from Liverpool. 

625. I>o you mean the United States 'Yes. 

626. Do you export salt to the British provinces in North America ?—We do, 
to a large extent, also. 

627. To the West India islands?—To the West India islands. 

628. To South America ?—To South America. 

629. Do you send round Cape Horn?—The Americans, I understand, send a 
good quantity: I cannot say we do. 

630. To New South Wales?-—We do. 

631. Do you seud salt to Africa?—Very largely. 

632. To what parts ?—They go by the British Ships trading to all parts of the 
coast. 

633. Is any salt sent through the Straits uf Gibraltar l —Fine salt is, but not to 
a large extent. I find from the Customs returns lust year to tine United Stales, 
there were from Liverpool 80,000 tons, 60,000 to British America, 80,000 to |he 
different ports in the Baltic, 40,000 tone to Ireland, and about 80,000 Coastwise, 
for home consumption in England. 

634. Docs 
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%4. Doesthat close the whole ?—That closes the whole. In addition to that, ” 

there are manufactures in the interior, say the upper part of Cheshire, Staffordshire, 5 e lt,ary '** 
and Worcestershire, that supply the home market, which are not included. A/ex. Reid, Esq. 

635. is the quantity of brine in the red marie districts of England so abundant 
that a large addition could be made to the quantity of salt exported, without raising 
the price r—I conceive it is: inexhaustible, i thmk. 1 ' ■ 

• 6 $§. Doea the cost price of salt depend entirely upon the price of labour and 
upon the cost of fuel, and in no degree upon the plenty or scarcity of the brine 
springs?—The cost of salt depends upon the cost of fuel and labour, which of 
course must be estimated at the place where the brine is found; also on the strength 
of the'brine, and its proximity to a port of shipment 

637. Do you believe that a considerable addition could be made to the export 
of salt without increasing the price ?— I eqnceive that it would hot materially 
increase the price ; that the price of salt would be fixed at a rate to afford a mere 
return for the capital employed by the manufacturer* 

638. The question is with a view tqpascertain whether the necessary price of 
salt would be permanently increased by an additional demand ?— I conceive, from 
the nature of the salt manufacture, and the supply of the raw material, which is 
the brine , being apparently inexhaustible, that the same fluctuation could not take 
place in that manufacture as in any other, and that a very large increase could 
take place without increasing the price to any considerable rate. 

639. Is the salt which you export all in the same state, or is it prepared dif¬ 
ferently for different markets?—It is prepared differently for different markets. 

640. Be so good as to point out the causes of the difference, and the dif¬ 
ference ofithe manufacture?—-Salt for Ireland intended for the making of butter, 
must he prepared with a very 6ne grain to melt easily. Then again, for the curing 
of beef or provisions, it is necessary to have a round grain,-that it may not melt so 
readily upon the provisions. Another thing that regulates the quality necessary 
for the different countries, is the mode in which it is introduced into those countries $ 
for instance, in America, where the duty is paid upon the import of salt by zoeight, 
and the sales are effected by measure , they require very high-dried .salt; this is also 
the case in Russia and in Africa; but I conceive where the duty is levied by 
weight , and the salt is sold by weight, the same causes do not operate, and that 
the common salt would be applicable to any market generally; 

641. Are your factories in such a state that you could with facility produce 
any commodity, fit for any market, be the demand of what description it may ?-~ 

It merely depends upon the temperature you bring the brine to for the purpose of 
evaporating. It is done in a day, or in an hour, by regulating the furnaces. 

642. What process does the salt which you export undergo?—The brine is 

pumped tip in a pure state, and put into a pan, gpd heat applied merely to make 
it boil and evaporate the fresh from it, leaving the deposit of salt; nothing what¬ 
ever is used to refine it. ' i < * **. , ; 

643. Can you state with the utmost confidence that no animal matter is used to 
purify the salt? — uSPtMaeidcdto net*, tydfck**.* ., R „ 

644. You caagive tbeCommittee the most positive assurance as a manufacturer 
of the truth of that statement?—lean. 

I.—III. 12 645- Generally 
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Alex. Rtitf, Esq. 


645. Generally speaking, not tficMffiiMMI - 4 W J ■ Jdartf sffcak 

positively to aU th«| salt manufactured from brine. ■ > .mr< aw ■< •- -.m • 

the rock-salt;' do> i ''th^''lbbb-aalt inanufactbJto ‘wSSSSuijf 

it at the cost df M from brine, because the ex pinae of t^^ JwiMfrMM 

4 s. per ton, and the bribe costs merely theexpensfe of \)Uff>pffig into the pans. 

647. When yotfspedlt Of exporting Snlt largely, ihe^Coiiwnittee are fo understand 

you mean saltmadefrbm the' brine swings?—^»tirel/ ; so. j • ' s ; < t *w« 

648. In the manufacture of which nothing is used of an obnoxious character#*— 

Nothing whatever. s " ,; •* 4 • »» * • * >• ,4, \un a 

64g. Of the total quantity of salt exported front Great Britah*! #liaf ^ is 
exported by yourselves?—*For export, 1 think, about one sixth oftbewholewe 
either ship ourselves ot^sell to export/sfs. > - . ... ** «* :u, 

650. Does the statement you have Made With reference toydurownaaitapply 

equally to ait the salt exported, or do tiie others use a diderefct process ?—-dtapplies 
to all salt equally made from brine. •* l-.*, . ♦ •<*•. » t 

651. Is the process of making salt from rock-salt prwiSeiy the same as Mhen it 

is made from brine ?—The fact is, that they merely melt the rock to obtain brine; 
but you may observe, that if the rock costs 4 si a ton, and *we getthebrine for 
nothing, merely for the expense of pumping op, they cannot meet in in the market; 
they allow about a tenth part Of the rock fur impurity,' consequently they are 
paying about 4 s. a ton for the brine which we get for nothing. < 

65*2. Have you ever had occasion to torn yOur attention* to the possibility of salt 
being exported to the East Indies ?-*-Yes, I bavevery much ; and thetesuk is, 
that I beiieve that if British salt were admitted into India updo the paymeirt of 
duty the same as salt manufactured there, we should obtain a large portion of the 
supply of that country, * ' . ,-*» ^ .<« -w »-..v. rf. f 

653. At what price do you think you could sell salt at a profit to yourselves at 

Calcutta, duty free, including the tonnage and insurance woOldassume the price 
at the w orks, 13s. a ton; the cost of transpOft to the shfp, 3 #.} then the town- 
dock dues and charges, 1 s:; the insurance, at 46s. per £t 00 value, would-be about 
6 d .; then at present some sliip-owners would take freight at a rata which 1 do 
not think is fair to calculate as a permanency. I am offered just now to take salt 
at 20 s. a ton; but in estimating the freight, 1 have consulted a great many exten¬ 
sive owners, And they say, that alarge trade could be had in salt, to pay them well, 
at a freight of 40 ,v. per ton. ■ ! * •» v 

654. Is there anything in the general character of the trade with India which 

would make it convenient to the shippers of other goods to hawfinch a commodity 
as salt by way of dead Weight ?—-Yes. We see that there is a large Surplus of ton¬ 
nage imported compared with what is exported ! therefore there must bee surplus 
of shipping to take out salt' • ■ /r '' ; • t or- i*f-v -<•>: * • 

655* Would the quantity of salt exporteddepend always upon the qaantityof 
other goods upon which the'payments for freight would cbiefly be roade;Wouldthe 
salt be taken merely as dbad , we^bt' > to > ' , tf>m|lb^'%' oargofeWeafr- b i tfrb d n OBfob 
that an inducement of 2 ?. a tod oiv fM vC^age ^#ould increase the imports•from 

India, ' '' L, “' .*•*» ■ » *•...$-*•«- 

656. W,hat 
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,6$$* What size are the 
From 300 to 500 tons* 



t l*Wt : v«wel^ how much per ton^wqidj the- Se ?— 

Itwouldbean inducement- te the #bi^pj»»e^ to take $ 1 lower jMptfafc . ,;Wh^$hg 


shipistaken up for goods, the deteotip)| ? t% port and loading for* better freigbt js 
generaUyverycoqsidertible. It is kiu> wothatasjupliesly ad ing fortwo months 
sometimes.: Now* vessel that tooksak^entirqlywe oopld load in three days; 
therefore a ship-owner would begigd tolpad an enlire <?argo at 40 s. per ton 
freight. > , ■ - .. , u « 

058. If salt could be exported, would it diminish the average time which each 
vessel remained taking in the cargo* andwotild the general expenses be diminished 
on that account ?-—Very much so- An, important consideration to die ship-owner 
and to us, as looking fora trade, would be, tha|ifjavcssel could obtain 100 tons of 
dead weight immediately that she is ready, the manufacturer or exporter of the other 
goods,i jeemg that commencement made in her loading, would immediately begin 
loading his goods, and thus give very great dispatch to the trade. 

659, The Committee presume that goods of a higher quality and greater value, 
and which are light in proportion to the space they occupy, could afford to pay a 
much higher rate than salt)-—Yes, and always do ; and to confirm that, perhaps 
I might mention the case of iron. Iron being a dead weight, is known to be taken 
out at a rate of 15 a. merely for the purpose of ballast. 

660. How much per, ton is paid for twist ?-—3 4 and 4/. I believe. 

66 f» How tnuch would be paid for manufactured cottons 1—If any, 3 4 or 4/., 
but I cannot speak to that ; I have not myself shipped lately; but taking the goods 
to America as a criterion, you will ship salt from iO«. to 1 2*.» when the fine goods 
are about40#., per ton, • . 

662. What is paid for the freight of salt to South America r—15$.. I shipped 
a cargo last year to Bio Janeiro at that rate, 

663. What would be paid tor salt to New York, or any pf the southern parts of 

the United States ?—New York is about 12*, to 155., ,and just now, from the light 
freight being more abundant, salt pays about 20«. per ton. . 4 

664. Is saltan article that is liable to take much damage in a long voyage r- 
Not any, I conceive, unless the ship is stranded or becomes leaky. 

665. le it shipped inpackagesor in bulk ?—In ( bulk. ^ 

666* Doe^jt ever happen that salt which has begn brought from Liverpool 
to London is ever exported from London to New Spurn Wules ?-—It Is con¬ 
siderably^;.*;! mu ■ ‘ ■ ■, . . , .. § . : 

667. .£>nyou happen to know what the charge on account of freight is?—I do 
not know what th«5f)*harge from London, .but the freight from Liverpool to New 
S^uth \^les, on sah, was about 20 s. Salt shipped train, J^d<u\ to\New ^opth 
Wales, cannot be put on board a ship here under 33s. or 30s,; it is put on board 
at Livernqalat • • w: ' tf i- , 


, 668. Do you 
of the different descriptions of 


tve qualities at^d cost of production 
ywhioh you would have to compete in the 


Calcutta m#rket,ifyo*i were permitted tevsend salt there, taking the question at 
present as free fromany consideration whatever of revenue charges or custom- 
r ■ 1 house 
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house regulations; supposing,,for thepuipo8e.of>yom>«an8Wfir»<lhut;ih^ 
quite free?—I liSve akeady given the cost price at which :-me eouid land salt in 
India. The descriptipDof salt so qtMrtwMajftfc^ 
not.been irrlnd^I have hod raccess 
Indian govertwten^ aiid l.find thefollttwi«g,«^^^^ 
foctured in Bengal. The quality, however,, ,ia, of’.»/very 
I believe*.contains at least.3.0 per cent, of .impurity*- I .hadftbe^coutracfc- pnee to 
the molungee from the government in Ij^ia v ftverap8;mtJe eqnal 

to is. 1 d, per maund, or 29$. per ton, to which have to be added < die khalary 
rentsestabljshment, freight to the sulkee at Calcutta , the 4 ^ter ch«^ i» 25 
rupees per too maunds, or about 12s. $d, per ton, I fiudin.a lettir.twd Ihe 
28th of June 1827, the Indian government received offers from a housetop con¬ 
tract for the* manufacture of the Balasore salt in India* I ltad> better give the 
Committee the particulars of Urn cost at that district to the Government. The salt 
cost to the moluugeq,, rupees 38. 3. 3.;, the establishment, 18. u. ; contin¬ 
gencies, 4. 14. 3.; charge of transport, 12. 1. 11.; khalary rent, 16.15. 8.; cho- 
kee establishment, 4. 2.; freight to, Calcutta, 20* 14. 1. 5 making a total of 
115. 13. 1., or equal to 59 s. 8 d. per ton. At that time, the offer made by Kidd 
and Haines w as accepted by the Government, as it showed a considerable saving, 
and they contracted to manufacture salt at the above district, for too rupees per 
100 maunds, or equal to 51s. 2 d. per tom In this contract. theCommitteewiii 
observe that there is no khalary rent charged. ‘ The emUractors were obliged to 
give it up, as they found they could not fulfil the contract. Then I find in 1823 
the house of Palmer and Company undertook to manufacture salt for government 
at Saugur, uod the price paid to them there was 14 annas per maund, equal to 
44 s. 8 d. per ton. 1 find this in Mr, Stark’s collection of Bengal Papers, page 569. 
To the above charge of course is to be added the expense of transporting from 
Saugur to Calcutta. I find the average of salt manufactured, in * the several 
agencies in 1826, was 95 rupees 10 annas, to which were added the agency and 
chokee establishment of 7. 5,, making 102 rupees 15 annas, or equal to §20. 2d. 
per ton, I find by these Bengal Papers, in the returns from the agent, that 
a molungee (it is not stated whether it is with his.labourer or without), but it is 
understood that a molungee has his labourer, and that with this labourer he can 
manufacture, with extraordinary labour, in the course of the seasop^go maunds, or 
4,200 lbs. The price Of labour averages two rupees , per month, sasthat those two 
men receive 28 rupees, or 53 s. 8 d. Now in Cheshire, two inep would manu¬ 
facture in one week 25 tons, or 56,000 lbs*, and the wages 24#. In any Compari¬ 
son I can make as to the manufacture in the two countries, X gpught to mention 
a contingency to which the. manufacturer iu. India seems exposed. 1 find that 
in 1825 an irruption of, the, sea swept away at Hattiak Sunguthy, in Chitta¬ 
gong, 318,000 maunds of . salti these contingencies we are not subject to in this 
country. ... , •; . < ;1 : ■ 

669. I)o you see in the documents to whpfivypu have referred, snd m whkh 
you find the fact recorded which you have just communicated to us; any statement 
of the number of persons employed in salt manufiset^o havittg been swept away 
by the irruption of the sear—A very large number of persons; 45,000 is the 

impression 
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i mission on my wiind, but I am not certain • bow many warn salt makers. The “ “ 

result from ^ comparison would be, then, that the cost of the English salt would * 5 Februar * ,83S * 
be under 60 **per ton *, thenthe Balasore salt would be about 59 * Bd. The Alex. Reid, Esq. 
pncepaid to Balmerand Company at Saugur was 44 s. 8 d. r exclusive of freight 
andcharges to'Calcutta; and' the average cost of all the salt manufactured in ; the 
several agencies in i8a0, was 52 s, 2^., > 

670. By what muse is the salt known towhiebyour evidence has referred ? —It 
is the boiled salt of Bengal, the manufactured salt. 

671. Is there not also a supply of Milt derived from the Coromandel coast 
which ^ manufactured in a different way, andof a different quality There is 
salt imported from the coast of Coromandel, which is evaporated by the heat of 
the sun.! - 

672. At what mice can that be sold at Calcutta ?—That salt I find tit present is 
charged by.the Madras government 30 rupees per 100 maunds, to which a freight of 
42 rupees is added; and the Bengal government pay at the sulkee at Calcutta 
72 rupees, equal to $7 1. per ton. 

673. Does that cover the cost of conveyance only, or is any part of that duty ?— 

That is merely the prime cost of the article delivered alongside the warehouses, no 
duty being charged* . 

074. Be so good as to state to the Committee what tbe difference of quality is 
of the different'descriptions of salt as to which your evidence has referred, includ¬ 
ing English as weU as Indian ?—The salt from the coq&t of Coromandel is not 
applicable .to culinary purposes, unless refined; and I conceive the expense of 
renningthe Goromandelcoast salt in India would be much greater than the whole 
cost, we. could import at, I have not been able to obtain a sample to show the 
Committee, of Coromandel salt, but I have brought with me a sample of Bay or 
St. Ubes salt,, which is exactly of the same description. That salt in this market 
at this moment is,selling at 14 &. to 1 Bs. per ton, w hen Cheshire boiled salt is sell¬ 
ing at 3a,?. From the soundness of tbe grain of the solar evaporated salt, it is 
chiefly applicable to the purpose of packing provisions or curing fish. 

675. The Committee observe one sample of salt which is whiter than the writing 
paper on which'it is placed. Is it a salt of that quality which you would propose 
to sell at Calcutta, if it could be exported ?—It is; but in comparing die two quali¬ 
ties of boiled salt, the . Bengal manufactured and the British salt, it must not be 
forgotten that all. the British salt is pure, and tbe Bengal is one half dirt and 
impurity., 

676, Under the state of circumstances which you have described, what is the 
reason that, a sait?trade has not been established between the port of Liverpool and 
Calcutta ?--The very high duty levied upon importation, to be paid, immediately 
upon the.ship’s arrival, ami' the fiscal regulations of the monopoly., 

67,7. Is die duty higher upon «alt ; imported from Great Britain than upon salt 
imported into the port of Calcutta from the coast of Coromandel?—The Salt is 
bought by the Company from Qoropjaudel, at a certain rate from the Madras 
government, andresoldby them^at ap ativanced price, consequently the difference 
^tweeUitbarateat which'it isimported and thesale price, is die duty they receive. 

The salt imported from Britain islisble to a duty of* three rupees per roaund. 
r. 678. Have 
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'678. Have attempt*"' been made to export salt from England to India?—‘Ve*, 
Several. ' '• ’ ! - r ’ *''*>• A* «>"**■■■*• 

679. When did they take place, attd : what was foerresultof them ?—There was 
one took place' in *8i8,by the Ganges to Oalcatta * butthb difficulties that I 
have stated, the impossibility of finding ah agent to Sdvance ao larg« a doty upon 
an article of such small value in the face of the laws of the monopoly} by which 
any merchant attempting to import and sell salt may entirely be ruined by the 
sub-monopoly which the purchasers of the Company’s sales may establish, such 
purchasers merely paying a small deposit at the time of purchase, and the balance 
only when the salt is delivered, prevent any trade being carried on under the exist¬ 
ing regulations. < • . < \ 

G8o. (Jan you say whether foe regulations arc such, that if you imported salt 
into Calcutta, you would be permitted to sell to any person other than the Govern¬ 
ment?—The laws of the monopoly are such that you can only self to certain indi¬ 
viduals, and they disperse the salt over the country as they see fit* 

681. Must the duty be paid immediately that the salt js put on shore ?—Imme¬ 
diately. 

682. Whether it can be sold or not ?—*-Yes. 

683. Would not that regulation alone render it impossible to import salt when 
the duty is as high as three rupees per maund ?—It would effectually prevent it. 

684. Suppose that that regulation was altered, and that a British merchant was 
permitted to import salt into Calcutta, and to place it in the government golah, to 
be liable only to the payment of the duty at the time it was jaken out for consump¬ 
tion, and that he should be also at liberty to sell it to any private merchant; could 
he, as long as the home trade in salt is in the hands of the Company, and as long 
as the Company sells under its present regulations, trade in competition to the 
Company?—No, certainly not with safety to himself 

685. Be so good as to explain to the Committee what reasons you have for 
entertaining that opinion ?—Because the purchasers at the Company’s sales must 
look with vast jealousy on any one coming into the market against them; and they 
can so manage the supply to the interior, and the fluctuation of price consequent 
thereon, as to force an importer of British salt to sell at a loss if they please. We 
sometimes see, that by their management in throwing too limited a supply into 
a particular district, they can raise the salt to any fictitiotft value they please. 

686. Have any facts come to your knowledge upon that subject r—The facts of 
the very fluctuating prices that are obtained in the different districts, not warranted 
by the price paid at the time of purchase. 

687. What documents have you had access to that have made you acquainted 
with the prices of salt at the different sales ?—The Bengal Papers, alluded to before. 

688. Official papers ?—Official papers. 4, 

689. Do you know how often the government sales of salt take place ?—Once 
a month. 

690. Do you know anything of the circumstances under which salt is conveyed 
into foe interior of the country, either by water or iw land* and whatis the cost of 
conveyance?—I cannot estimate that; there is nothing that would show that; that 
must depend entirely upon the purchasers at the Compauy’s sales. 

691, Do 
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_ „.. .... .... which isbrougbtin from the 

westward, and upon what point of the river the western salt competes with the salt 

/•__ * fi._ n ' * 


Lvh#he.^e* ,. .■ v -' f v - 

%2. Have you formed aiiy estimatejn your own mind how far Liverpool salt 
cp«id* iffhere .jyera : , no cptnmercpd constantly put in the way,, reifch 

into the interior P^-rAsT stated befpre,jt appears to me that you cannot form ap 
estij|t»at^, I nQ^:0^.the;di&tapce iptp'^lhc^ d^/rpEitiftr salt will come, under different 
regulation6,because the supply , by: ihpse .purehasers of the Company’s sales is 
managed under a system of sub-monopoly; hot I think if.British salt was allowed 
to. be imported and returned freely, every person who had to pome to Calcutta with 
produce or otherwise* being allow ed to take a return cargo of salt, the British salt 
vvould go much.further into theinterior than the Company’s salt ever has done. 

693. Is the manufacture <d salt of such a description as to make it comparatively 
easy to levy ,alt excise doty upon it ?—I conceive in the. manufacture of salt, even 
situated as it r^wTs^mder the. Company's regulations, they coukl turn round to the 
levy of a duty much more easily than they can regulate the manufacture and the 
sale. 


694. Is ityour belief that in the sale of salt no merchant can enter into competi¬ 
tion with a government that undertakes to trade for itself?—No merchant can, 

69,3. I11 prder to enable the British merchant to trade in salt, are you of opinion 
that it would, he necessary that the duty now levied upon salt by a commercial trans¬ 
action should be changed for 4 duty levied upon tbe principle of an excise duty r— 
I do. I think that if the Company were to regulate a certain rate of duty upon 
salt, whether manufactured in India or imported, it would improve the revenue, and 
that it would,he very,easily accomplished. 

696* Would.the regulations under which the salt duty was collected in England 
be applicable to the state of circumstances under which the salt is manufactured in 
Bengal :—1 think it would apply partially. 

697. Was oof salt manufactured in Scotland much in tbe same way as it is on 
the sea coast at Coromandel, and much also, in the same way as it is iu the Sunder- 
buuds ?-—-Salt was.manufactured in Scotland by evaporating the water from the sea, 
during the dme that unequal duties were levied iu England and Scotland ; but so 
soon as the doty was removed from salt manufactured in England, the manufacture 
in Scotland almost entiftly,ceased, and . Scotland is now supplied with salt from 
England. This* was also the casein Ireland, which country has become an importer 
of salt from England, in place of being a manufacturer, 

698. Were not all premises in Scotland and England upon which salt was made 
regularly entered and licensed by the Excise ?—They were. 

699. Were? they apt put under strict survey’—There were two locks of the pre¬ 
mises, onp kept by the revenue officer and the other by the proprietor, and the one 
could not have access without the other. - 

700. Wjhere the salt-pans cover an extensive surface of ground, is there a facility 
of .wafeefiihg the manufacture to any extent ?—It is quite easily dope* 

701. Would it lift oecemry to charge the duty as it is collected from the pans, or 
would- it be .possible topermit the salt to he removed from the salt-pans to the 
golahs without auy clmrge of duty being thm mader—They could not collect it 

$.1.—III. k from 
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r F b frota the salt-pans; it would not be fair. !The, way k was done in England utftier 

n e ruary 1 39. the duty system wm, that titasdt was taken from the pans into the warehouses, 
Ahx. Rod, Ehj. under locks of the excise officer and jnanufactur was«>charged upon 

the quantity wbeu<*Bimifc*may from the. warfihoa^^i''v . <y 

702. Are the Committee to understand that the dusty .ties not charged upon the 

quantity delivered at fchewarehouse, but that it was »6t levied till the quatttitywas 
delivered for consumption ?—No; the salt manufacturer wasobfiged to come into 
a very heavy bond to Government for any duties that bemight be subject to, but it 
was only changed when the salt was taken from the warehouse. * . ; < 

703. Have you been able to have access to documents in which the inode pur¬ 
sued by the molungees in the Sunderbunds is fully and accurately detailed ?—*Yes. 

704. From the information you have derived from those documents, do you 
entertain any*doubt that a duty might be charged upon the same principles as it 
was charged upon the salt in England, with perfect security to the revenue ?—-I do 
not; the chokee establishment already in operation could manage the duty system 
as well as the present 

705. If a revenue was so charged, and private individuals were allowed to trade 
in salt, buying and sluing as they pleased and when they pleased, and if salt 
imported into Calcutta' over sea was charged with a fixed and certain duty, and 
placed on its import in warehouses similar to those in which the home-made salt 
should be placed, and if the duty should only be paid when the salt was taken out 
for consumption *, under those circumstances would the British merchant have any 
difficulty whatever in entering into free competition with the natives, and supplying 
the salt according to its price and value ?—Not any difficulty* 

706. Under such circumstances, from the information you have obtained, do you 
believe that salt could be supplied to the consumer at Bengal at a lower price than 
it is now supplied ?—My impression is, that salt could be supplied to the consumer 
at a much lower price than it now is, and also of a very superior quality. 

707. What effect would such a change have, according to the best opinion that 
you have been able to form, upon the amount of duty collected, assuming always 
that the excise duty charged, and the import duty charged, should not be less than 
250 per cent, upon the value of the article,?—I find the quantity of salt sold in 
1826-27, under the monopoly, was 50 lacs, 19,000 maunds, or equal to 192,308 
tons;, I find that the gross sales in that year amounted to 2,t 73, 345 and that the 
charges to be deducted from that were 684,945 /., making 1,488,400 1.; from 
which deduct 16 per cent., or 223,260/., ami it leaves the net revenue, 1,365,1401 . 
Then suppose that a duty were levied on the quantity above sold equal to that 
which they charge British salt with now, it would make a revenue to the Govern¬ 
ment of 1,506,000 A less merely the cost of collection. I find by the estimate of 
revenue and charges of India, as they may probably stand at the expiration of the 

* to Third 'ilenort, 0 Company’s term, (see Report of 1831, Appendix, page 558 *,}saU isfaken at the 
page 10. gross sales, 1,820,832/., charges, 730,360 leaving a net: revenue of 1,090,472/. ; 
j- Ditto, p. 328. that is, at the exchange of 1 1 i d* By the same Report of 1831, page 76 2 f, I find 
the population to be supplied out of the monopoly r imibutrted '60 37,500,000 ; 
from which I deduct tor Cuttack, as riot likely to leaving 

35,5«d;ouo peopk! ; The consumption of salt by that population would amount to 

1 : *'Six 
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ttr, r 25 b,bdo maunds, at two rupees, (Which would been dbafiswtent of 33 i , ~ 

per cent tH/‘the duty,) Would make 1,250,000 /.; so'that Tedueirigfhbduty from * 5 6 r ” aiy 1 32 ‘ 
thr&e Wjjti&S'W Wp.' IUpefesp^bufd enaWife'' tlSd O^ernment to preserve the same jtex. find, E*q. 
revenue, would give to tHe irihabkaritfbf India a pure article in pla^e of an 
adulterated euevadd a| a'Very teduced rate^ 

708. Undet the present circumstances oftheirade.bothoutaiid home, between 
this coiintrj^ arid' BerigUl, would it btrWorth while to send Salt, excepting as dead 
weight rn drdet to make Up T a cargo; irr what Way would’the homeward-bound 
trade be affected byitr-^JUst ribw there is a much larger quantity of goods 
importedfrOm India then there is exported to it, consequently we first require to 
fill up that deficiency. You see ia ship go for 5 L or 61 . ort the whole voyage; 
if. therefore, there Is positive certainty of 2/. to be got Out (even afjer that spare 
tonnage wh!eh*is hbW goihg out is filled Up)? there is an inducement for further 
imports from India ; and it fs irripossible tb tell what effect that may have. In short, 
it appears thattfWlt-cah be Sold in India to pay a freight of 2/. on the voyage out, 
w e need not be deterred by an apprehension of want of shipping to convey it. 

709. Are the gbods that are brought home much more bulky in proportion to 
their value than those which are sent out ?—Much more bulky. 

710. If tMt is the case, is the cost of die freight higher upbn the return voyage 
than upon the voyage outward T-^It is higher. 

711. Can you state the difference — 1 The freight home may average 6 1 . 

712. What may it average in the voyage out?—It depends upon the charter; 
just now a Ship may Charter 1 tb go out with a cargo at 20 ol. or 300/. premium, if 
insured of a homeward'freight. 

713. Is northis state of circumstances peculiarly favourable to the export of salt 

from this country?—Highly favourable. v 

714. Is there anything you 1 would wish* to add tb what you have already stated ? 

—In the statements I have made, I think ! have taken the calculations as much 
against the British manufacturer as I can, because in the article of freight, for 
instance, 1 have estimated 40 a., when at the moment I am offered it at 20 s. 

LANGFORD KENNEDY, Esq. called in and examined. 

715. How long were* you in the British dominions in the East Indies ?—I was Langford Kemcdu, 

22 years. ’ Ex,, \ 

716; When dld ymi returri ?—In 1829. 

717. Were ybu in the* employment of the Company?—I was in their Civil 
service. }: * *' v "> '•*'•* * : 

m 7 rS. What situation did you hold in the civil service ? ; —I first held the situation 
of assistant to dieepiUraagent at Patna; I was appointed assistant in 18H. In 
1815 I was-appohited deputy to the opium agent in charge of the districts of Saruti 
and Tirhoof ihtfebfrbvirice of* Behar. In 1821 I was appointed collector of land 
revenue conjointly with that of deputy opimn agent in Saruri, in which situation 
I cbhtfohb»4ittH'm'f^lffidSa^n*t829i v ' ' r; 
ff ; 7^195 was under the cmRivatiori of opium in the district 

with which ybu were 5 connectedly It* varied very -much : when I first went there it 

B.I.—III. k 2 was 
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” " waii comparatively amah, but subsequently, whew my deputy ogeiicy was attached 

*5 e ruary 1 33. to ^ Q ^ ce 0 f collector* of land revenue, l increased it very considerably. \ 
Langford Kennedy, 730 . Can you state the. number of begafa* P^Ia^ilies early papt of tbe first time 
F^q- I went to Sarun there .were between I 5,000 and ^ab,o#o begahi; when I left it, it 
was probably double,or very nearly double; that quantity; the produce was con¬ 
siderably more than doubled. , >. ,* '* 

721. Do the persons who undertake to cultivate opium contract with the Govern- 
inent to supply a certain quantity P—We enter into engagements with the cultivators 
every year through intermediate agency. In the district under my charge there 
were several establishments in tlie mofussil called booties; to each kootie there 
was a gomastah, whose jurisdiction extended over ap&mcutertract of country. 
Under him again there was another denomination of people, called sudder mattoos, 
generally poppy cultivators; tliey. received from the- gomastah the necessary 
advances. These men again made the advances to another class, called village 
mattoos, who were generally the principal cultivators in the village. These village 
mattoos make advances again to the cultivators. 

722. Between yourself (the collector) and the actual cultivators, through how 
many hands did the advances pass ?—First to the gomastah, from him to the sudder 
mattoo, from the sudder mattoo to the village rnattoo, and from the village mattoo 
to the ryot. 

723. In what way are all those people paid?—The gomastah receives a fixed 

salaty ; latterly he received a small per-centage according to the quantity of opium 
that he delivered. The sudder mattoos again receive a small salary and a per¬ 
centage upon the quantity of opium delivered: by them ; and the village mattoos 
get rewards from the collector according to their conduct and the quantity of opium 
they deliver. » , 

724. According to the division of the work between them, .what is the division of 
per-centage assigned to each one?—-It is just now very difficult forme to say; the 
gomastah’s income was from about 40 to 50 rupees, a month. 

725. Had he any other profits ?—Besides his salary, he had latterly a per-centage 
allowed him upon the quantity of opium lie delivered, I think about eight annas a 
tnaund, as far as I recollect, on the quantity which he delivered, which of course 
varied with theextent of country annexed to his kootie. 

726. Do you think they were in the habit of obtaining any further income from 

any other sources?—I think they generally were. ; f 

727. Of what description ?—In all dealings between natives there is invariably 
a species of extortion, a sort of dustoory, which is given in all money transactions. 

728. What is a dustoory ?—It is difficult to compare it with an English term; 

it is a customer perquisite, t m >.■"!■■■■ -?!• ••*.< '.>*» ■ 

729. Is it a fee?—It can scarcely be called so; but it is; I believe, prevalent in 

ail money transactions between natives ; but that the gomastahs, like all other 
native functionaries,were often guilty of extortion throughout India, there can, 
1 apprehend, be no question,* ■ .<*; • i -* v -•*,« * 'A : , btf • • ,* * 

730. Is the amount of this fee voluntary, oris it an e»acrion?^i do r»t maan 
that it is given exactly in the shape of a fee, hut as an exaction more timn anything 
else, which time and usage appear to have sanctioned. 

731/* Is 
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; Is i*. given to the^otnastafa»,<}rexacted?*—Ithittk pretty generally exactfed. 

732. Doyou consider it at* abase* or is it productiveof tniscbml^-I should say, 

gem;raHy,toat»it is ;hutit Id^«ery difficult thing to prevent; . ? : .■*. 

733. Do you suppose! tiwit Ae .«*a©tmg ih» kind of brokerage is so prevalent 
a custom, that if thepersons were paid a.higher. salary, or allowed a higher per¬ 
centage, they would stall continue to do it?—*1 certainly think that giving then* 
a: larger salary wotdd tend to make diem more heaest; but I doubt very much, and 
alway8 bave, ofiitsever.*preveuting diabonest practices altogether. 

734. Do you think these peopleware overpaid ?— Certainly not. 

735. Is theconditioBoflife to which they live better than that of the cultivators, 
taking the question as applying to all ttoe persons that are between the collector and 
actual cultivator ?—The gomaatahs are generally a superior class of men, very dif¬ 
ferent, both in education al well as caste from .those that cultivate the soil. Those 
that cultivate tbepoppy?ara apoor class ; thesudder mattoos are generally a respect¬ 
able class of landholders, sometimes men of considerable property. The village 
mattoos are of an inferior class to them, and but little superior to the cultivators; 
indeed, tony ^cultivate the poppy themselves. . 

. 736. Is there an absolute necessity for employing all this succession of interme¬ 
diate. agents/—Where we havean immense number of cultivators scattered over 
a large extent of country, such as was the case in my district, it is quite indis¬ 
pensable. • 1. 

737. Out of what fund does the charge for the pay and maintenance of these 

people arise?—-Government pay it altogether. . 

738. Does it altogether form a deduction of the profits that they derive from the 
sale of the article? —Yes; the difficulty and hardship that would arise from bring¬ 
ing all the cultivators to the collector’s eutchery, they are so numerous, and often so 
distantly situated, is the reason we are obliged to have these establishments in con¬ 
venient parts, of the district} to make the advances; to^see* that the lands are 
properly cultivated; to.receive, the drug, and to prevent embezzlement. 

.739. From what fuad are the advanceSi in the first instance, made?—Govern¬ 
ment make the advances through the collectors, who prepare their estimates at the 
commencement of each year, according to the quantity of land they expect to be in 
poppy cultivation. The estimate specifies at what. particular periods the advances 
will require, to be made; they are generally made every month in the year: when 
this estimate is approved of by the superior authority, an .order is issued by the 
Accountant-general, authorizing the disbursements. 

740i Be 00 good as io describe the collector’s treasury ?-—The collector’s trea¬ 
sury is a species of bunk, into which all toe revenues of toe district, of whatever 
denomination) are collected, and from whence all authorized paymenta of money are 
tflade on the part of Government; in fact, it is. an office of receipt and disburse¬ 
ment, , Hi ■;*,#("!; *.«!•• Hi.,. ..... t.. •. A : 

74*>, In utoat ^ayvcirfr toe accounts of that treasury so kept as to ascertain the 
balance to be remitted to the Government?—I send an estimate every month of the 
ststoofis»y 4 roMufy to toe Accountant-general* of what l expect to receive and 

ensuing month* > JXhe Accountant-general, by refer¬ 
ence to thatestimate, can form a tolerably correct guessas to what sums he may 

■ . , - be 
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r~ “ tote able to draw fromit; and if there isa surplus, 1 receive hw htstractbhs ^/Wits 
25 e ruafy l838 ‘ disposal. Tgenemltysuntthe surplus to the'cofteCiorof Patna,who rOcelvOs the 
Lunsford*Kennedy, surplus of the collectors- treasuries inthe provinceCfBehar. Beskles thrs, 1 k:eep 
Esq. ' regular monthly accounts of aft receipts which I forward regu¬ 
larly to the Accountant-general* •» ' * -'« ** y*''* ** ' ' ' ■*' '"*? •• !;v; 

742. What balance is'the Collector allowed* to retain in his hands There w as 

no fixed limit; it defended upon the Accoontent-^eheral’s instructions ; he always 
knew pretty nearly what balance I had in my treasury, and issued his instructions 
to me how to dispose of it. ' ' » * •’ ' 

743. What is the largest balance you have ever liad in your hands?—Sometimes 
from two to three labs of rupees; seldom more, often less. It required from three 
to four lacs to make the opium advances for the year. 

744. Can you state what would be the average balance in your hands ?—I can¬ 
not. I think there was an order, whenever the balance exceeded a lac or a lac 
and a half of rupees, to remit it to the collector ofPatna, when I had not orders 
from the Accountant-general to the contrary. 

745. Do the collectors give security i^—No; they do not; but their native trea¬ 
surers do to a very large amount. 

746. Are they permitted to make use of the balances for their Own advantage ? 

—Certainly ?tot. ‘ * * , 

747. Is there a regulation prohibiting it ?—There is. 

748. In what form is the money received by them, is it cash or bills ?-—The col- 
iectors are only permitted to receive in the province of Behar sicca rupees and 
Bank of Bengal notes; two thirds of the revenue ha'specie; ^nd one third in notes. 

749. What measures are taken for the security of such large deposits as the col¬ 
lectors have?-—I was supplied* with a guard of 50 sepoys. 

750. In the distribution of the money advanced to the opium cultivators, is any 
security taken from those intermediate agents ?—There is security taken from 
them. 

751. Are defaults, among-them frequent ?—Very rare; I* scarcely ever knew an 

instance. ! 

752. Have the intermediate agents deposits retnaining io their bauds ?—Very 

often. They received the advances from me monthly, according to the extent of 
land under cultivation within their several jurisdictions; but they furnished tne with 
their accounts periodically, their cash accounts weekly; so that Ildways knew pre¬ 
cisely what was in their hands at any time. ,*/ . 77 

753. Had you reason to believe that those accounts were accurately kept, and 
that they really represented the state ofcircumstances?—Certainly. 

754. You had no reason to doubt their good conduct r^Certainly not, ’as far as 

accounts-went. -'i* - *• '* 

755. With regard to the individuals by whom advances were ultimately made, 
were the Company in the habit of losing by them ?--Certainiy not • ■* 1 

' 756. What conclusion has your mind come to from that state of circumstances, 
with reference to the character of dye people, Do you conclude that theyurea farr 
dealing-people JW-Oenerafty speaking, I should say they are; I have found them 
to be so. The way l managed the advances waathis r After tbe engagements Had 

been 
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t, I immediately made • an , advSoce ©fiaoinaay minis 
in the rupee; (Nothing tan fete dune in thatcountry without advances.) < When 
I ascertained, by. measurement, $mt the quantity of land for which the twltimtpFs 
had engaged was afctuaHyybronght into poppy .cultivation, I then made them 
a further advance Of so many annas*, and atterwards, when they commenced to 
extract the opium from the plant, they received a further advance, and a further 
advance when they commenced delivering the opium to me* The aggregate of these 
advances might probably, amount alt^ether to two^thirds of the rupee. The 
remainder of the rupee I kept in my hands till the season was over and the deliveries 
of the dtdg completed, when 1 settled their accounts according to the actual quantity 
of opium i had received. By this means I always saved myself from loss, whether 
occasioned by badness of season or the dishonesty of the ryots, and they were con- 
sequently never in arrears. . 

757. Are the persons who are employed in the cultivation of this opium in 
a better or a worse state than the cultivator 3 generally ?—J should say there is very 
little difference. 

758. Does the cultivation take place in lands under the permanent settlement ?— 
On no other lands in my particular district. 

759. ; In what way does the Government settle with the zemindars for any bene¬ 
ficial interest they may have in the lands under poppy cultivation ?—The Govern¬ 
ment have nothing to do with the zemindars. 

760. How has the Government set aside their claim ?—Government deal direct 
with the ryots through the agency which I have already mentioned. The ryots 
hold tlieir lands under the zemindar,; they pay him the fixed rent, and they contract 
with me to cultivate poppy. 

761. Do they pay the same revenue whether they .cultivate poppy or rice?— 
The zemindars are prohibited by law from increasing die rates of poppy lands 
beyond what they were at the time of the permanent settlement being made in 
1793; but the difference of rent between rice and poppy lands is very great, the 
one being the richest, and the other, the poorest description of land. 

762. Cannot the zemindars collect from the ryots a larger amount than they did 

in 1793 P-r-Not from the poppy ryots, . There is an express clause in, I believe. 
Regulation VI. 1799* prohibiting it, which has been followed up by subsequent 
enactments. . 

763* What pdft;of the province, of Bengal is most favourable to the cultivation 
of opium?—-The soil and climate of the province of Bengal is not favourable to the 
growth- 0# poppy. The provinces of Belmr and Benares are the most favourable. 
1 think they are equally so, though there is a slight difference of price occasionally 
in the safe of the Opium in the market generally in favour of the former ;, but 
I 'apprehend there is very little, if any, difference in the quality of the drug grown 
in these provinces. 

764. Is the right of tht iyote in the lands so accurately ascertained in the 
districts of ■ which “you . are practically acquainted as to prevent 

sK-etoofiitio** » b**rtee*M the ryots ; does one party chum upon land occupied by 
*' . mv knowledce t they understand the boundaries of 

leeeNtev • ■ - 
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»>.$!&• Vou, $»y tb« q ( v«^Mjy of.land under poppy wasascertained by meesurejiapimt; 
was it by actual measurement ?—I measured it every season. I first of all entered 
iuto engagement , will* ryots, and vvhcu tbej^^ds were spt%n, I measured 

theul. , ,. ,, ‘ 1 '• i •< •' i.w '• a v ‘ 

766. |n ,4mmt pf %jt» an actual measurement takeA place every year*?^ Every 


year. , , ,, ’5 . . ,j . • . : 1 ‘.i-. *; f ", ...» v,. , 

7^7. It, is to be, imagined under, such regulations, po one.caiyeiittivatei poppy 
except by express provision ?—Certainly not ; except by entering into engagements 
\vitb + Moyernment to deliver the produce at the fixed rate, .. . , . . 

7fi§. If any one did so would the property be destroyed ?—-Yes, 1 would attach 
it dinuiedialely,- mid either destroy the, cultivation, or oblige the cultivator fo* give* 
me the produce, • , . 

769. WhiU description, of persons are employed in the actual measurement^ ?— 
To each of the kooties which 1 have already mentioned, there are a certain number 
of , persons attached, .denominated xiUahdars, who receive a fixed salary from 
Government; these persons, in conjunction with the mattoos afore-mentioned, 
measure the lands ; the gomastab and his assisjmntSj/ Os dar, as they possibly can, 
see that it is properly done. 

770. Is it a costly process ?—No, it costs very little., . 

771. Is it well done ?— It is pretty well done, as far as I could ascertain from 
having occasionally re*measured the lands myself, 

772. Have you eyer bad reason to suspect, fraud ?—Tiie measurement, whether 
.veil or ill done,,is a matter of very little consequence to the,cultivators, for they 
are not paid according to the quantity of land,they cultivate, but according to the 
quantity of opium they deliver. My chief object in ascertaining the quantity of 
laud in cultivation was, to form a probable estimate of the quantity of opium likely 
to be delivered in the seasou. , Jhe ryots are paid by the. seer for their opium. 

773. Do crops from poppies vary much in value.from season tQ season, or from 
field to field They differ very touch, and depend greatly upon the nature of the 
soil on which it is cultivated, and also upon the season; there is no crop, more 
dependant upon both soil and season than the poppy. 

774. Within what Unfits cun you describe that variation; do they vary 50 

per cent, or 40 per cent, with regard to produqer-r-There is sometimes a very 
marked difference; it varies very tnuch; but I cannot reply to the question ufith 
any degree of precision* I have known land that would not yiekfmpre than pne 
seer of opium per, begali, and 1 have known it again yield to or 22; it varies 
according to the quality of the, soil, and the degree of attention fhat is paid to it 
by the cultivator, as, well as,season ; much t^P^ds • 

775. Is it upon .tha irrigated lauds that the quantity if pro¬ 
duced?—The largest quantity is always produced, uponirrigated land, .... , ', „ • 

776. What might be the average produce per begah r*^ ,Generally throughout 

the district under my charge, I shouldsayfironi five, to six 
seers per begali; five, seers I should my* as I ; ; v 

777. Js the cultivation of the poppy carried to its full extent, or tnkht it, ; be 
extended jfinthertfiau it is at present ?--It is certaiuly not pgrti®d|o itStfidl^lent 
I doubled the cultivation in my district; in the course of.six yeaci grid, pro- 

greying 
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groking when I came 

that time. _ 

778. Will you be so good as to describe to the Committee what the regulations i^ngfufd Krnntdv, 
are which secure tb the Company the obtaining the produce after the fields are Esq. 
planted with opium, for the cultivation of which they have made advances ? -Opium 

was formerly supplied "by contract, a system which was established, I believe, by 
Lord Cornwallis; it continued to be a contract till the year 1799. The contract 
system was then done away, and separate agencies were established for Behar and 
Benares; the Company in fact took the cultivation of poppy into their own hands. 

Regulation VI. 1799, I believe, was the first Regulation enacted on the change of 
system; it has been the great guiding Regulation for the opium department ever 
since, though many amendments and alterations have been since made in different 
Regulations, of which the Regulations enacted in 1816 and 1824 are the prin¬ 
cipal. 

779. At the time when the Government took it by contract, was it open to any¬ 
body to cultivate opium, provided that he sold his produce to the Government?— 

The contractors, I have always understood, had a monopoly of the article, and sup¬ 
plied it to Government at a fixed rate; he stood, in that respect, on the same 
footing as the agents do now. 

780. Is the agent limited as to the quantity he can supply; or is he to supply as 
much as he can ?—As much now as he can. There was formerly a prescribed limit, 
in consequence of its being understood that the demand for the article in the Eastern 
markets was limited, and Government wishing to derive a large revenue from 
a small supply : the object of the Government, when I came away, was to procure 
as large a supply as could be obtained. 

781. Be so good as to describe the process by which the Government secure the 
delivery of the opium produced ?—The system is this: At the time that the poppy is 
ripe, that is, when it is in flower, and immediately previous to the period for extract¬ 
ing the juice, the gomastah and his establishment make a circuit of the country, and 
form, by guess, a probable estimate of the produce of each field. He then makes the 
ryot enter into an agreement with him to deliver the quantity thus estimated, and as 
much more as his field will yield, at the price previously fixed; if he fails to deliver 
the estimated quantity, and the collector has reason to suppose that he lias 
embezzled the dteficiency, he is empowered by law to prosecute the ryot in the civil 
court for damages. 

782. What regulations are there to secure the delivery of this surplus?—It is 
a very difficult matter to secure the whole of the produce, and I believe we never 
do; we seldom get more than the quantity agreed for; every cultivator almost, 

I apprehend, keeps a little for his own use or profit; but I should say, Government 
flo not lose any large quantity in this way. 

783. What are the means to which you have recourse in order to secure it as well 
as you do, and to prevent him keeping back the surplus?—If we can ascertain that 
the ryot withholds any part, we can, as I have already said, prosecute him, or search 
his premises. 

784. Are there not measures of check between the examination you have 
described and the ultimate delivery ?—We have none; it requires and depends 

«.i.—III. l mainly 
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~ mainly on the vigilance and activity of the gomastah and his officers to secure %he 

as Ivl,ruar > 1830 ■ delivery of the whole of the produce. 

Lannfimi Keimedy, 785. What establishment is there to prevent the smuggling of the produce?— 
Esq. We have no establishment just now in the opium department; but the vigilance of 
the custom-house officers is directed to this as to all other illegal traffic. 

786. Is there any demand for opium iu that part of the country ?—Not in that 
part of the country of which I am now speaking. 

787. Hindoos do not consume it themselves, do they ?—Very little is, I believe, 
consumed by the Hindoos; the TVlahomodans chiefly use it, though in Behar not to 
any extent. I had a quantity for public sale, hut there was no demand for it; nor 
is it likely that there ever should he in a country where it is produced, and where 
the consumers can get it cheaper from the ryots than they ean from Government. 

788. l)o the Mahomedans smoke it?—No, they eat it, though, as I have said, 
not to any great extent in that part of the country of which I am speaking; but in 
the district of Rungpore, in Bengal, the consumption is very general; there is hardly 
a man or woman in that district that does not consume it when they can get it. 

789. In what state is the opium delivered to the persons who are appointed to 
receive it?—There were great disputes on that point in the years 1824 and 1N25, 
between the agent, myself, and the other collectors of the province, who were his 
deputies; he complained that we delivered the opium to him in too thin and liquid 
a state. In consequence of these differences, an inspector of opium was appointed 
by government at Patna (Mr. Fleming), who was one of the judges of circuit, 
a gentleman in every respect well qualified for the office. He became a kind of 
arbitrator, or umpire, between the collectors and the agent, and fixed a standard by 
which the one was to deliver and the other to receive the opium. The process 
which he suggested is fully detailed, I believe, in a paper lately drawn up at the 
Board of Control on the subject of opium; but the general principle on which 
we were directed to act was this, that if the gomastahs could take the opium out of 
the vessel in which it was brought for delivery by the ryot, and turn it over without 
its dropping off his hand, then that it was in a sufficiently dry state to be received ; 
if it was not in that state, the ryots were either themselves obliged to thicken it to 
the proper degree of consistence, which is done by evaporation, or the officers of 
government might do it; or if either of these were inconvenient, wc took an addi¬ 
tional quantity to make up for the w-astage that would have to be incurred in 
bringing it to a degree of consistence fit for making it into cakes, and by this means 
save Government from loss. 

790. Do you think that much adulteration took place in the opium?—Very 
little, I think, up to the time of its leaving the collector’s hands. 

791. Do you think it was made in as pure a state as it could be made ?—In tire 
latter years of my experience, I think it was received in a pure state. It underwent 
a very severe scrutiny, and the quantity ever supposed to have been adulterated 
was very small indeed; if it had been adulterated, if would have been sure to have 
been detected either by the collector or by the agent at Patna. 

792. What is the usual contract price for a maund ?—We deal entirely in the 
seer, the ryots deliver it in such small quantities. We now pay three rupees eight 
annas a seer. The price has been increased of late years. 

793. Are 
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, 93. Are you able to inform the Committee what the common Selling price in 
China is of a seer?—No, I am not. They sell it in chests in the China market. 35 e luai - > 1 '* 

794. Can *you inform the Committee what is the profit per seer ?—No, I Lang ford Kenneth/. 

cannot. / ; Ksq. 

795. From the experience that you have had in this matter, can you fortri any 
opinion as to what would probably* happen if the government of India were to see 
fit to discontinue the trade in India altogether, and were to look to opium ouly as 
a source of revenue, collecting that revenue upon the principle of an excise duty, in 
the same way that the British Government collects excise duty either upon hops or 
upon any other domestic article. Can you imagine that any set of regulations 
could be established, which would insure to the Government as large an amount of 
money as tax, as they now obtain in commercial profit?—I think the great difficulty 
would be, in a case of that kind, to prevent smuggling ; because the larger the tax 
upon any article, the greater the temptation to smuggling. A tax upon opium, in 
the shape of an excise duty, to be at all commensurate with, or to be as productive 
as, the revenue the Government at present derive, must necessarily be a very heavy 
one, and would afford, of course, great temptation to smuggling, and carrying opium 
clandestinely out of the country, which I conceive it would be impossible to pre¬ 
vent, the facilities are so great for the accomplishment of such a purpose. 

796. If tho facilities are so great for getting it out, in what way is it now possible 
to prevent it?—-The cultivation of the article is prohibited, excepting by those who 
are under engagements to Government, and is now confined to the Upper Provinces. 

If it were to be cultivated in Bengal, it would be an easy thing to carry it off 
clandestinely through the various outlets of the Sumlerbunds. 

797. The question supposed the existence of suen regulations as are imposed 
upon all persons manufacturing in this country under the excise; and in every such 
case it is necessary to obtain a license to produce the article, be it what it may, and 
to enter the permits in the first instance ?—That would require in India a very 
large native establishment to be maintained, for whose honesty in the discharge of 
their duty, exposed to the great temptations above noticed, there could be no 
security; and besides, it would be deemed a species of inquisition which I think the 
people, more particularly Europeans w ho might embark in the speculation, would 
not readily submit to. 

798. Would the inconvenience be as great as it. is at present, when the cultivators 
are forced to give their whole produce ?—They are not forced now to cultivate the 
poppy ; though they are to give the produce if they enter into engagements to do so. 

799. How can you say they are free, when you have stated to the Committee 
already, that if any person cultivated opium, who did not engage with the Govern- 
pnent to pay a certain price, the crops would he destroyed. In order to levy an 
excise duty, cotild more be done than establishing a similar regulation that all the 
crops should be destroyed which were not cultivated under license, and put under 
survey, with a view lo the charge ©f a duty ?— The thing might possibly be done ; 
but it is a question which requires greater consideration to answer than I have 
bestowed on it 

800. Would the oppression be greater in the one case than in the other?— 

I think the ryots would not approve of the change, as far as oppression went. They 

*E.l.—Ill* L 2 would 
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would make more money perhaps by speculators under a change of system than they 
make at present by Government. 

801. In that case would they complain?—Not on the latter, score. I am only 
speaking as far as oppression goes ; they would not be likely to be treated so well, 
I apprehend, by speculators as they are now by Government. 


802. The question applies chiefly to the security of revenue by any such regu¬ 
lations ?—I think it would be exceedingly doubtful. The revenue at present derived 
from opium is very large, and tolerably certain ; and I should very much question 
whether Government, by any duties they could impose, or any change of system, 
would levy a larger one or even so large. I think it would be a dangerous attempt 
to abolish the present system. 

803. Would it not be in the power of Government to exercise the same right 
with a view to collect the revenue as they now do to secure the trade ?—Certainly, 
but I think it would be very difficult to prevent smuggling. 

804. The question applies particularly to the rights of the zemindars. Would it 
be more difficult to enforce regulations, the object of which should be to collect a 
duty, than to secure a monopoly to the Government out of the lands upon w hich, 
under other circumstances, the zemindars would have a right ?—The zemindars 
have always understood since the permanent settlement that the lands which the 
Government cultivate with poppy, or which might be cultivated for them with 
poppy, were to continue at the rates established in the year 1793, and they have 
continued up to the present time pretty nearly those rates. I have seldom had a 
complaint from a ryot against a zemindar for exacting an increased rate: that they 
would raise them if they could I have no doubt. 


805. Have not Government, by the Regulation you have alluded to of 1799, 
established such a right in the lands to be cultivated with poppy as proves that they 
have the power to establish such Regulations as they please, either for the regulation 
of the duty, or for the exclusive enjoyment of the monopoly ?—I conceive they 
.have the right. They might certainly continue that Regulation if they pleased, or 
abolish it altogether. 

806. Under such circumstances, would there be any difficulty in converting the 
revenue into a duty, if they thought fit ?— Certainly not; I think they might levy 
a revenue in the same way as they now do, but I should very much doubt whether 
it would be as productive. I look upon the present to be a certain revenue to the 
Company. I doubt very much the working of an opposite system; but before 
giving a decided opinion, I must know what system is to be substituted for the 
present one. 

807. Are you at all acquainted with the cultivation of opium in districts of the 
East which are not under the control of the East-India Company ?—Not at all. 

808. Do you know at all from any circumstances that have come to your 
knowledge, the extent to which that is carried on ?—No, I do not. 

809. Do you think it is likely to interfere with the Company’s trade of Opium ?— 
I think it is w ith that of our own provinces materially; and of this l apprehend we 
have had sufficient experience already. 


810. Do 
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gt 4 o. Do you know the effect which that has had upon the prices in China ?-*- 
It has had the effect which competition always has, viz. diminishing the prices of 
Bengal opium very much. 

811. Do you know the extent to which that has been carried ?—No, I do not. 

812. Is the command of the coast so completely in the hands of the Company 
in Bengal, that no smuggling could take place from those coasts to China? — 
I think it would be an exceedingly difficult thing to prevent smuggling from the 
Sunderbunds, the temptation would be so great for the people to smuggle opium 
under such a change of system as is here contemplated. 
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HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, Esq., called in and further examined. 

813. Is there anything in your former evidence which you wish either to explain, 1 Marrii 
or as to which you wish to make any addition?- I should be glad to have an 
opportunity of explaining some points of my evidence, which, although not of any 
material moment as bearing upon the questions at issue, I should be glad to 
explain, with a view to more perfect accuracy. I have stated the commission 
of the salt agents during my residence in India to have varied between 40,000 
rupees and 80,000 rupees per annum. By a resolution passed by the Government 
of Bengal in February 1829, these allowances have been very much reduced; and 
they at present vary from 30,000 rupees per annum to 50,000 rupees. I stated 
that coast salt was imported and warehoused, and that the importer was allowed 
the excess on the sale proceeds beyond 300 rupees per 100 maunds; he is at pre¬ 
sent under Regulation XV. of 1817, (the Regulation in fact to which 1 referred,)’ 
allowed to import freely, paying a duty of three rupees per maund, with liberty to 
warehouse, or not, at his discretion. I observed also that English salt was not 
specified in our Regulations. This is perfectly correct with relation to our Bengal 
Regulations ; but I find in a late MS. Regulation of the Bombay Government, that 
F.nglish salt is expressly allowed to be imported at a very moderate rate of duty at 
that presidency. Again, I find that the lots of salt have not been reduced, as I sup¬ 
posed they had been, from 1,000 maunds to 500 maunds; the lots are still 1,000 
maunds. The rowannas, or passes, are issued for a period of one year; but the 
purchaser is compelled to clear, or rather to pay for his lots within the period of 
two months; the smaller rowannas, which are termed atrafee, being for quantities 
less than 100 maunds, are current only for the term of six months. I was asked 
whether th$ molungee or manufacturer was perfectly free, and I replied that he 
was so; and I beg now to refer to sections 7 et scq. of Regulation X. of 1819, 
which contains special provisions for the liberty and security of the manufacturer. 

. I stated 
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- 7 - I stated that the price Of coast salt- had hitherto fveen below that of our Bengal 

i Marcn 1832. manufacture j but I find, from our latest accounts,''thai the two Have approached 

n. Kt. Ot‘o. Tucko to an equality, and in some instances the coast salt has even averagevl rather a higher 

F.s'i. price than some part of our Bengal manufacture* In consequence of this rise of 

price, the importations, I have reason to believe, are increasing considerably, for 
the importer nb# realizes all beyond the duty of three rupees per toaund, or 300 
rupees per too maunds; and by the latest sale of which Wc have an account (that 
of May last), the price of this salt nearly reached 450 rupees per 100 maunds, 
a limit which has hitherto been seldom exceeded. The importer will consequently 
have received near 1,50 rupees per 100 maunds, which may be considered to yield 
a fair freight, and some inconsiderable profit. In explanation of the Government 
Regulation XV. of 1817, (and not of 1819 as quoted by me from memory,) which 
authorizes and directs that any salt*not yielding 300 rupees per too maunds should 
be destroyed, 1 would beg to state, in justice to the Government, that the object 
probably was to prevent the introduction of adulterated salt of low quality. But 
this enactment lias now become in fact a dead letter, in consequence of the price of 
salt having materially exceeded the sum of 300 rupees per too maunds. Some of 
the questions of the Committee, when 1 last had the houour of being before them, 
were very comprehensive ; and as my answers may not have been so full and satisfac¬ 
tory as on all occasions I would wish them to be, I am desirous of offering some further 
explanations. One branch of my examination was evidently intended to ascertain how 
far salt from Liverpool could be introduced into Bengal without affecting the interests 
of the monopoly. My opinions with resect to thO expediency and practicability ot 
introducing into consumption salt purified in the manner in which ! understand it 
is refined in Liverpool, have been recorded on the proceedings of the Court of 
Directors, in a disscht or minute, bearing date the 19th of (October 1829; but 
I will stale briefly the objections which Occur to me against the project of supplying 
the Bengal consumption by means of importations from this country. First, owing to 
the distance, the supply must necessarily be uncertain, being liable to interruption 
both from the elements and other circumstances, and more particularly during sea¬ 
sons of war; and 1 should think it by no means advisable that the population of 
India should he allowed to depend, for an article of primary necessity, upon any 
distant and uncertain source of supply. Second, iii obtaining mis supply from Great 
Britain, we should displace some Indian capital and Indian labour. The molun - 
gees might, no doubt, in the course of time, apply to agriculture; but the popula¬ 
tion of India increases very rapidly, and we have found, from the circumstance of 
the decay of our manufactures, that a difficulty is experienced in finding employ¬ 
ment for our people. Thirdly, we should, to a certain extent, displace the donies 
or native coasting vessels, which are very usefully employed at present iii carrying 
grain from Bengal to the coast of Coromandel, to supply occasional deficiencies of 
produce in our Madias territory, and which bring return cargoes of salt yielding 
a freight. Fourthly, if our Bengal manufacture were completely superseded by thc 
substitution of foreign salt, from whatever quarter it might come, we should fifid it 
extremely difficult to guard against the illicit manufacture of Benggl salt, unless wc 
kept up tire whole of our present machinery at a very great expense. This objec¬ 
tion applies, in a certain degree, to the substitution of coast salt for dur Bengal 

manufacture; 
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manufacture; for there cannot be a doubt, that if the government agency were 
withdrawn, the illicit manufacture and sale could not be entirely prevented. The 
manufacture wa$ formerly very much in the hands of the zemindars; a large por* j / 
tion of the salt consumed was smuggled, there is reason to believe, without paying 
the government tax j and the produce of the revenue was accordingly inconsider¬ 
able, I have not myself gone so far as to speculate upon the entire substitution of 
salt from the coast of Coromandel for our own manufacture; my idea has been that 
we should circumscribe tlrnt manufacture, and discontinue it in all unfavourable 
situations , with a view more particularly to the health and comfort of those who are 
employed in the production of the article; and I may add, with a view also to our 
obtaining perhaps a better article at a cheaper rate. It will be recollected, more¬ 
over, that the salt imported from the coast of Coromandel yields a double revenue, 
inasmuch as a duty is realised in the districts under the presidency of Fort«St. George, 
before our tax of three rupees per maund is levied. Fifthly, I would state that the 
present duty on the importation of Liverpool salt at three rupees per maund would 
not yield us the revenue which we at present derive from coast salt, which pays a 
double duty, or from our Bengal salt at the existing prices. Lastly, I would 
submit, that 1 entertain great doubts whether the population of India would receive 
and use salt manufactured in this country; for I have already explained to the 
Committee that they have an idea that ingredients, to them impure, are used in the 
purification of the salt. A small quantity of coast salt is, I understand, refined in 
Calcutta for the use of the European inhabitants, and I have been informed that the 
natives will not consume this salt. It would be obvious, therefore, to the Committee, 
that we could not attempt to impose upon them an article which would probably be 
abhorrent to their religious feelings, and that we could not, under any circumstances, 
leave them dependent for their supplies upon an article to which they may have 
serious objections, by discontinuing our present manufacture. I may also observe 
with respect to Liverpool salt, that it was mentioned, when i had the honour of 
attending the Committee on the last occasion, that salt from Liverpool could be 
imported into Calcutta at the rate of 7 \d. or 8 d. per bushel. I was not favoured 
with the calculations from which this result was deduced; but I have made a rough 
estimate myself from the best materials within my reach, and 1 cannot satisfy myself 
that salt can be imported from Liverpool at any such rate. This fact, of course, 
would not stand in the way of granting permission to import if otherwise unobjection¬ 
able, because the dealer may safely be left to trade or not at his own discretion. 
Indeed, I have already observed that, as a general proposition, our object should 
be to procure the cheapest and best salt, from whatever British quarter it may 
come; but we must not overlook objections to the particular application of this 
proposition. Our Bengal salt I estimate to cost us, on a medium, about 1 s. 4 d. the 
bashel; but this includes charges which , we probably should be compelled to defray 
under any circumstances; I allude to our arrangements w ith the French and Danes, 
by which we undertake to pay them about four lacs of rupees per annum in con¬ 
sideration of their not engaging in the trade in a way which might interfere with our 
monopoly. , 

814. With regard to the.fact that you have stated, what inference do you deduce 
from the circumstance of our having stipulated to pay this tribute to the French and 

Danes ? 
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Danes?—It is an arrangement made with those governments (as I stated before), 
who would otherwise be at liberty to import salt from the coast of Coromandel into 
Cbandernagore and Serampore, which by a sort of fictionwe ccgisider sea-ports, 
free and open to the sea, although they are at some distance above Calcutta. We 
'were obliged to consider the foreign settlements upon the river Ganges (or Hoogly) 
as ports open to the sea, and not being able to levy our Customs on ships passing 
the port of Calcutta to those places, we resorted to the expedient of imposing an 
import duty upon all articles brought from those settlements into our own territory; 
and an export doty on all articles carried from our territory into those settlements. 
We consider them as ports into which they might import salt, and we pay them for 
waiving the privilege. The natural cost of production of the Madras salt I estimate 
at about one third of that of our Bengal manufacture, exclusive of the duty levied 
by the government of Fort St Geqrge. < J 

815. You stated that you conceive the natives would object to use salt imported 
from England on account of some process which they suppose it undergoes in the 
refining; to what process do they allude?—I understand that blood or eggs are 
used in the process of refining, and both those articles would contaminate any article 
of food to a Hindoo. The egg is the germ of life, and animal substance; blood 
may be that of an animal which they venerate, or of one which would defile. 

816. Is it the mere handling of salt by Europeans that contaminates it?—No. 
1 have stated elsewhere, that I believe the general maxim of the Hindoo to be, 
“ that everything comes pure from the shop,” if the article be pure in its own 
nature, that is, that the handling of the manufacturer, or shopman, or person deal¬ 
ing in the article will not contaminate, if the article in its own nature be pure. 

817. You stated that the duty upon salt imported into Calcutta was the same, 
whether from the coast or from Europe ?—In the Bengal Regulations, Europe or 
this country (Great Britain) is not specified; but my construction of the Regulations 
would be, that any salt may at present be imported from beyond the limits of our 
manufacturing districts, under Regulations XV, of 1817, and X. of 1819,00 pay¬ 
ment of a duty of three rupees per maund. 

818. Is it not practically the case that that duty is held to apply to foreign salt, 
and not to the coast salt?—** Foreign salt” is the term used in see. a. Regulation XV. 
of 1817. I am not prepared to state that no instance has occurred in which a ques¬ 
tion may have arisen on the right to import from Europe, I can only speak to the 
regulation as I find it; and it does not appear to me to prohibit the importation 
of any salt by sea produced out of our Bengal provinces.; 

819. Does not the importation of coast salt take place to a considerable extent 

every year ?—To a considerable extent. ! ' 

820. Is that the duty actually paid upon the coast salt?—Yes j the duty paid 
upon the coast salt, under Regulations XV. of 1817, and X. of 1819, is three rupees 
per maund. 

821. You noticed the Regulation in 1819, to prove that the molungees were 
essentially tree. Are you aware at all of what the condition of the molungees was 
before 1819 ?—The condition of the molungees was previously free; but if I recol¬ 
lect right, the Regulation alluded to contains some more particular provisions to 
ensure that perfect liberty and protection. 


822. .Was 
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&22. Was it at all the case that the molungees were theoretically freer before 
the Regulation of 1819 than they have been since?—Before the Regulation of 1819 
they were both,theoretically and practically free, at least for a considerable number 
of years anterior; but if 1 am desired to go back to a period of 40 or 50 years, 
ray impression is that they were not practically free. I should say generally, that 
from the year 1793, when we introduced a regular code of laws for the protection 
and benefit of our Indian subjects, all labour was free. 

823. Previous to the passing of the Regulation of 1819, can there be any doubt 
that the legal freedom of the molungee Was as dearly established as it has been 
since?—It was as clearly established theoretically by Regulation XXIX, of 1793, 
sec. 3, etseq ., and, I believe, existed practically \ but there are in the Regulation of 
1819 some additional provisions intended to accomplish that most desirable object. 
There are heavy penalties in that Regulation against a breach of the Itsw. 

824. Was not the object of that Regulation to provide against the effects of cer¬ 
tain abuses which practically interfered with the acknowledged freedom of the 
molungee?—Abuses might partially have existed, as they will do in every country; 
and every government finds it necessary from time to time to add additional secu¬ 
rities for the due administration of the law. 

825. Can you undertake to say that that Regulation has been so effectual that 
not onlv the legal, but the practical, freedom of the molungee at present is clearly 
enjoyed?—I quitted India prior to the enactment of that Regulation in 1819; and 
I cannot therefore speak from my personal experience; but my belief is that the 
manufacturers of India, including the molungees, are now practically free; and 
that the rules for effecting that great object are efficient. 

826. Do the natives of India consume as much salt as they would if the price 
was lower ?—Certainly not. My belief is that they economise their consumption, 
I will submit to the Committee, with their good pleasure, a little estimate which I 
made in 1827, showing the rate of this tax contributed by the consumer, and the 
amount of his annual consumption. . The rate of consumption, according to this 
estimate, is six seers, or about twelve pounds, on a medium, for each individual; 
but the poorer classes do not, of course, consume at the average rate. I should 
consider twelve pounds as the annual consumption of an individual in a country 
where the diet is very simple, not so much as is desirable, since salt is almost the 
only condiment or stimulant which they use, Of course, if the price of the article 
were materially reduced, the rate of consumption by the population generally 
might be expected to increase. I should state, with reference to the memorandum 
which I now' submit to the Committee, that I estimated the population of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa at 30,000,000, and l took an average of our revenue; since I 
had the honour of attending the Committee, 1 have made out anotlier brief esti¬ 
mate, in which I have assumed the population at 37,500,000 persons, this being 
the result of a partial census in 1822, and 1 have taken the revenue at its produce 
in 1829-30, which however was below the usual scale. On these data the con¬ 
sumption would amoupt to five and one-third seers, or ten and two-thirds pounds 
per head ; and the contribution of 7 b d. may be considered ip effect as a species of 
poll-tax. I am disposed to place tinese estimates upon the Minutes of the Com¬ 
mittee, as they appeared to be desirous of ascertaining from ine my opinion with 
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- reaped to the general character and tendency of thetax. I have elsewhere esti- 

1 M arch > 83a ‘ mated this tax, on a medium, at Sjd. for each individual; and perhaps that is a 
H. St. Geq. Tucker, near approximation to the truth. I am by no means disposed to^say that a tax, 
%■ even at this rate, is a very light one to the poorer classes of our Indian subjects; 

and I myself should be extremely glad to see it reduced, by promoting the con¬ 
sumption of a greater quantity of the article at lower prices, so as to realize the same 
revenue, or nearly the same revenue, upon a larger and more liberal consumption. 

\Thc Witness delivered in the same, which was redd as follows ;] 


ESTIMATE made in 1827 : 


Population of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, computed at 


36,000,000 


Quantity of Sait consumed by this population, supplied 
from our Bales ------ mounds 45,00,000 


Gross sale, at about 390 rupees per 100 maunds - - 1,75,00,000 

Deduct cost and charges, which constitute no part of the 
tax --------- - 50,00,000 


Net revenue or monopoly profit - rupees 1,25,00,000 

at 2 s. per sicca rupee - £. sterl. 1,350,000 

Medium consumption of each individual - - 6 seers =* 12 lbs. 

Rate of contribution or poll-tax - - - - 10 pence. 


ESTIMATE framed from the Accounts of 1829-30: 

Population, now computed from a partial Census in 1823 37,500,000 

Gross sales of Salt: 

Bengal - - maunds 45,00,000 

Coast, &6. Salt - 5.27,491 

•-•- say maunds 50,00,000 


Gross revenue - - - - - rupees 1,64,00,000 

Deduct cost and charges, including the sum of about 
4,00,000 rupees paid to the French and Danes - - 47,00,000 

Net reveiiue - - rupees 1,17,00,000 

or £. sterl. 1,170,000 


Rate of consumption per head - • - 5| seers »*» lof lbs. 

Tax per head - - - - - - - „ - 7 £ pence. 

N. B .—The poor do not, of course, consume at the average rate. It must be observed 
that, in the year 1829-30, the latest for which the regular accounts have been received from 
India, the salt revenue was not so productive as usual; and I should consider the estimate 
made in 1827 as exhibiting a fair average of the revenue. 

The revenue in 1830-31 will have exceeded that of 1829-30, and iiie selling price in 
May last in some instances somewhat exceeded our ordinary maximum of 450 rupees per 
100 maunds. ■ 

827. It 
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#27* It being admitted, therefore, that an increase of consumption would take 
place in .consequence of the fall in price, it is not a necessary consequence that the 
importation of an additional quantity from England would throw any Indian capital 
or, labour out ot their present employment?—Not if the importation from Liverpool 
be in excess of the quantity at present consumed, and we consume that additional 
quantity. If, however, »we can supply it from our own local resources, we employ 
more labour and capital# 

828. Nor that the coasting trade from Madras to Calcutta would necessarily be 
diminished by opening the trade to that extent with Liverpool ?—I think, if salt 
from Liverpool can be introduced at lower prices than the salt produced on the 
coast of Coromandel (a fact, however, upon which I have very great doubts ), then it 
is quite clear that the Liverpool salt, in superseding the importation from the coast 
of Coromandel, must interfere with that coasting trade. With respect to another 
idea which the Committee appear to have entertained (judging from the nature 
and tendency of their questions), of substituting private agency for the present 
government agency under the monopoly, I would beg to make some further obser. 
vations. The manufacture in this case would, I presume, fall into the hands of 
the zemindars, w ho were heretofore the great manufacturers of salt, or into the 
hands of native capitalists, or of European capitalists. In either of these cases, it 
appears to me that w'e should not possess the same security against the illicit manu¬ 
facture of the article, nor against its escaping the operation of the tax, because 
I conceive that these capitalists would huve much greater facilities for introducing 
it into consumption than the molungees, who manufacture under the immediate 
superintendence and control of the government agents. Individuals dealing on a 
large scale, both as manufacturers and merchants, would have a great interest in 
smuggling; and although this practice, which in itself is a violation of the law, and 
in reality a fraud, is not likely to take place where respectable parties are employed, 
it is impossible that we should always be secure against it, relying merely upon the 
character of the individual; and if the whole ot the present establishments and 
machinery were continued for the purpose of preventing the illicit manufacture, 
and the clandestine supply of the consumption, we should have in reality a double 
agency. We should have to maintain our present very expensive establishments, 
and the principal manufacturer must have his profit in addition. This would so far 
go to the increase of the cost of the article, and consequently to the reduction of 
the monopoly profit. At present our agents, who in fact superintend and conduct 
the manufacture, are placed under the solemn obligation of an oath; they are liable 
to dismission (and of course, with disgrace) from a respectable and valuable station. 
Severe penalties are also imposed in order to prevent malversation and irregularities 
by any of the public servants, under the provisions of Regulation X, of 1 819. 

• 829. There is a great deal of smuggling carried on, is there not ?—-I think not 
to a great extent. 

830. Did you ever hear it estimated at so great an amount as one-third of the 
whole consumption ?•—I have not. I would, in conclusion, observe to the Com¬ 
mittee, that the Board, of Commissioners for the Affairs of India made some altera¬ 
tions in a despatch proposed by the Court of Directors to the government of Bengal 
in March 1827; and as the Board appeared to me to have in view the alteration 
e.i.—III. m 2 or 
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- of modification of the present system in a way which, as I humbly conceived, might 

1 M arch 1 832. p foye injurious to this important branch of our revenue, I recorded on the pro- 
H'St. Get/, Tucker, ceedings of the Court* a dissent or minute, Iwaringsteteithe 21st of March 1827, 
Esq. * which can be submitted for the information of the Committee^ if required. I may 
state briefly that the idea of the Board seemed to be, that it would be advisable to 
fix the price of the article to he disposed of at ottr gokhs or warehouses, and to 
leave the quantity to be determined by the demand of the consumers. Under, the 
present system we fix the quantity annually, enlarging it from time to time, and 
leaving the merchant and consumer, by open competition, to determine the price; my 
own opinion is, that the change would not be advisable; and although the plan may 
appear specious in itself, I apprehend that it would lead to a sub-monopoly, and to a 
diminution in this branch of the revenue. As, however, the question involves very 
considerahledetaiis, I can only refer to the document which has been placed by 
me u|Kin public record. 

831. Are you aware of a revenue letter from the Court of Directors to the 
presidency of Bombay, on the 10th of June 1829, in which the Court observes, 
upon the proposal to establish the present system of salt revenue in those pro¬ 
vinces, that the method by which it was proposed to collect a revenue from salt in 
the Bombay territories had the advantage of relieving Government from the business 
of the manufacturer, to which it was ill adapted ?—My opinion is, that the system 
adopted at Bombay, which is essentially to collect a duty upon the importation or 
transit of salt, can never realize a revenue upon the same consumption at all pro¬ 
portionate to our Bengal revenue. A large portion of the consumption must neces¬ 
sarily, I thiuk, escape the duty ; and practically we have found that the revenue 
realized at Bombay from tlth source is very inconsiderable. From the latest 
despatches to which I have had access, it is still estimated at a very small amount 
as compared with our Bengal revenue, reference being liad to the extent of country 
and population. It is estimated (I think by Mr. Elphinstone in 1822) at from five 
to seven lacs of rupees, while our Bengal revenue yields nearly one million and a 
half per annum at this moment. The Madras revenue (if I may be permitted to 
pursue the comparison) under a somewhat different system from that of Bengal, 
yields only about 300,000/. per annum ; the duty, including the cost ut the present 
rate, amounting to 105 rupees per garce. The duty was lowered at Madras not 
long since (in 1821, I believe); but it was found practically that the consumption 
did not increase in proportion, and that the revenue diminished. The rate of duty 
• has since been restored to its former standard. 

HENRY WILLIAM HODGES, Esq. called in, and examined. 

Hturv W. 1 lodges, 832. You were employed for some time in the province of Candeish. were you 

not?—Yes, . 

833. In vvliat capacity r-r- Assistant to the collector. 

834. Will you inform the Committee in what years and for what period that 
took place?—From the year 1818 until the month of May last year. 

835. In what condition were those provinces wheu you were first appointed to 
your office ?—In a very depSerpulated condition. 

836. The 
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336. The villager were very generally deserted, were they not?-—A great many 
of them. t * 1 M arcii 1 83 ^. 

837. Was that in consequence of the previous disturbances that took place? — Henry W. ffotlg?*, 

Ia ,a great degree inconsequence of the famine in 1803 , and the disturbed state %• 
since that period. . 

838. What is the nature of the settlement in those provinces ?—Ryotwarry 
settlement. 

839. Does the meerassadar exist there r—Not at present, and has not, I con¬ 
ceive, for many years past. 

840. Is the ryotwarry settlement in Candeish established upon the detailed 
survey in which it exists at Madras ?—Not the detailed survey. 

841. To what extent has the survey been carried in that country?—There has 
been no survey, but the cultivated lands have been every year measured. 

842. They are measured for the purpose of annual assessment?—For the pur. 
pose of annual assessment. 

843. Do you consider that the assessment of Candeish is now, generally speak¬ 
ing, upon a tolerably equal footing?—I conceive that the data has been very 
imperfect indeed on which it has been fixed, so much so, as hardly to give the col- 
lector the power of judging whether the assessment is fair or otherwise. 

844. Have you been at ail acquainted, in the course of your residence in India, 
with the operation of the ryotwarry settlement?—My knowledge, in this respect, 
is confined to the province of Candeish. 

845. In what state were the records of that country when we obtained jx>ssession 
of it?—Their condition was to the last degree imperfect and unsatisfactory. I 
may say there were no detailed or consecutive accounts, or any whose authenticity 
could be relied on. 

846. Do you suppose there would be means found vythin that province for 
effecting a detailed survey, supposing it were considered advisable to introduce it ? 

—No, I think not. I think there would be greater difficulties in that province than 
in any other of making a satisfactory survey. 

847. Arc you aware of the precise means that were adopted hy Sir Thomas 
Munro, and those who acted under him, for the adoption of a ryotwary settlement 
in the presidency of Madras, as to the employment of natives?—I have read Sir 
Thomas Munro’s reports upon the subject, but further I have no knowledge. 

848. From your knowledge of those documents, should you be disposed to say 
that it would be found very difficult to introduce such a settlement into the pro¬ 
vinces of Candeish ?—Yes, I think so; the difficulty arises from a want of records, 
and from the depopulated and waste condition of the country. 

849. How is that revenue collected ; with tolerable regularity ?—Yes, it is. 

• 850. Are there no great outstanding arrears ?—No, no great outstanding arrears ; 
but large remissions have been made every year, otherwise there probably would 
have been very considerable arrears. 

851. Is the settlement made individually with each ryot?—Yes, the settlement 
may be considered as made individually with each ryot; a pottah being given to 
each ryot. 

852. Does the village constitution exist in that province ?— Yes, it does. 

853. But 
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-- '853. But no use has been made of that for the purpose of assessing the knd 

’ M arch i 83 *‘ revenue?—So far use has been made of the village constitution in assessing the 
/ imry w.'Hodget, lands, that the assessments have been made, in soine^degree, with {lie concurrence 
E$q. ' of the potails, or head rnen of villages, and from information derived from the 
coolkurnees, or village accountants, and the imperfect documents furnished by them* 

854. What is generally the species of cultivation in that*province r —Principally 
grain, but cotton, sugarcane and indigo are also cultivated ; and the latter is con¬ 
sidered to be of a good quality. 

855. Is there a very large proportion of waste land ?—A very large proportion 
indeed. 

856. Is the cultivation extending?—I cannot say that the cultivation is extend¬ 
ing ; it has not diminished, I think. 

857. What is it, do you think, t^hich operates against the cultivation, assuming 
that the country has been in a state of peace, and that there is a large extent of 
waste land ?—The difficulty of disposing of the produce. 

858. Has that difficulty existed during the whole period of your experience ?— 
It has existed certainly, and is increasing, and has lately been considerably felt in 
the province. 

859. To what causes do you attribute that difficulty ?-»-It is difficult to affix any 
precise cause. 

860. Is it a general fall of prices ?—It is a general fall of prices. 

8th. Is there anything in the amount of assessment which you think would 
remedy it ?- No, 1 think not. I think the assessment in Candeish is as low as in 
any collectorate of the Deccan. 

862. Do you know whether it is the policy of the Bombay government to pre¬ 
pare for the introduction of a survey assessment, where it may be found practi¬ 
cable ?—Some attemptdias been made, but I understand abandoned, in the Deccan. 

S63. You were not concerned in the operations, were you?—Not at all. 

864. Have you been at all acquainted with the growth of opium in the Malwa 
provinces ?—Not at all. 

865. How far do you consider the natives of that province capable of employ¬ 
ment in the administration of the reveuue department ?—-Many of those now 
employed are well qualified for the duties. 

866. Do you think they are in a condition that would permit their being more 
extensively employed in the revenue departments than they now are, as far as your 
knowledge enables you to state ?—I think they are, certainly ; though I cannot 
state precisely bow they should be employed. 

867. Have you generally found them trust-worthy in their communications with 
their officers?—There have been many instances certainly in Candeish where it has 
been proved that they are not trust-worthy; but I believe that there are a great 
many who are perfectly so; and there are doubtless many who have proved them¬ 
selves honest and valuable servants. 

868. Are there any transit duties levied in the province of Candeish ?—Yes, 
there are. 

869. Upon all the frontiers?—Not upon the frontiers, but in every pergunnah; 
the old system has been continued. 

870. .To 
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870. To what extent Mb it continued in the transit of goods ?— They pay in 
every pergunnah. 

871. Is not that a mostvexatious check upon all intercourse ? —It appears so, 
because the custom'must of course accumulate in proportion to the extent of 
country through which these goods pass. 

872. Are those transit duties equal in every pergunnah, or do they vary ?—They 
vary. 

873. Does not that create considerable confusion ?—It is not complained of. 
It is the old system. 

874. Do you consider their not being complained of is the result of long esta¬ 
blished habit ?—Very probably. 

875. Are they very heavy generally ?—No, they are trifling in each pergunnah. 

876. In the transport of goods through the province, would they not amount to 
a considerable duty ?—-They would certainly. 

877. Do you not consider that that system does practically operate very much 
to the suppression of intercourse between the different parts of the province?— 

I conceive that it does not. 

878. Is it the only province in which that transit duty exists?—No; it prevails 
throughout the Deccan I believe; also in the province of Guzerat, and in all native 
States. 

879. Is it a duty levied by the government officers ?-— 1 The customs are farmed 
every year, and levied by the servants of the farmers. 

880. Is it a valuable source of revenue?—Yes, it is ; I think it was about a lac 
and a half every year in Candeish. 

881. Have you ever considered whether it would be possible to abolish the sys¬ 
tem, and to substitute any other source of revenue ?—I have not myself considered 
it; but I believe it has been considered by the government of Bombay; but there 
are many difficulties opposed to the abolition of the present system. 

882. What are the difficulties which you think oppose themselves ?—I doubt 
the possibility of substituting any system which would not be attended with a great 
sacrifice of revenue. 

883. Has not the abolition of transit duty been effected in other provinces ?— 
Not in the Deccan. In the provinces under the Madras government I believe it 
has. I have frequently conversed with native merchants, with a view to discover 
w hether the present system was deemed by them objectionable or injurious to com¬ 
merce, and I never found that it was so considered, 

884. Are there any large landholders in that province ?—No, there are not; 
jaghiredars, I presume, are not alluded to. 

885. Are there any persons in the situation of the great zemindars of Bengal ?— 
Ntrt exactly in the same situation, but there are zemindars under the denomination 
of daismorkhs and daispandeahs, who enjoy emoluments derived from a share in the 
revenues, and rent free lands. 

886. Are they wealthy?—No. 

887. Has the revenue received from Candeish fallen off?—Yes, it has, con¬ 
siderably ; but I believe not more so, probably less, than in the provinces of the 
Deccan. 
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HOLT MACKENZIE, Esq. called in and examined. 

888. What is the last public situation which you held in India?—I was 
Secretary in the Territorial Department to the government of Bengal. 

889. Have you had opportunities of becoming acquainted with all the different 
sources from which public revenues is derived in the different presidencies in the 
East-Indies ?—At Bengal the correspondence of Government regarding all branches 
of revenue, except the post-office and the tributes of native States, was conducted 
through my office. 

890. In India, where the conveyance of letters must necessarily be attended with 
considerable difficulties, and where the amount of correspondence cannot be sup¬ 
posed to be very large, is the post-office an establishment that can be looked to as 
productive of revenue, or must it necessarily happen that the receipts can hardly be 
more than paying for doing the duties which the post-office discharges, namely 
delivering the letters?—I am on the whole disposed to think that it ought to yield 
u net receipt; but there being many subordinate post-offices in which the disburse¬ 
ment must necessarily exceed the receipt, those at the distant residencies for 
instance, the amount cannot, for the present at least, be expected to be great. 

891. Is it an establishment which is found exceedingly convenient in India, and 
tends to enlighten and civilize the more distant provinces?—It is exceedingly con¬ 
venient: of its effect in enlightening the people I cannot venture to speak; the 
natives who use it, do so chiefly I believe for commercial purposes. 

892. The Committee are desirous particularly of obtaining information upon the 
class of duties which are described to them as transit duties. Are those of ancient 
origin in India; did we find them established in the country when we conquered 
it?-—-We found everywhere, I believe, transit duties established, though not col¬ 
lected upon the present system. What were called Rahdaree duties were common 
throughout India, being collected on the transit of goods through each revenue 
district. 

893. With respect to the extensive territory over which British influence prevails, 
must there not necessarily be many parts over which our control is so imperfect 
that we could not set aside the transit duties, even if it were found desirable to do 
so; the question alludes particularly to those states which are said to be under the 
protection of the Company ?—Generally, I believe, the treaties with the protected 
States give the Company no right to interfere in the internal management of their 
revenues. The only exception I recollect is that of the State of Oude, with which 
a commercial treaty, entered into by Lord Cornwallis, is still considered to be in 
force; and by that the Nuwab was bound to admit British goods at certain fixed 
duties, his dominions then including the provinces ceded in 1801. 


894. Was 
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894. Was this treaty reciprocal, and were the products received upon that State 
fixed upon a similar principle to that upon which the Nuwab agreed to admit the 
produce of British territories?—Yes; on the part of the British Government it was 
agreed not to levy more than 2 1 per cent, upon the piece goods of Oude. In some 
other instances special agreements nave been made with petty chiefs, and compen¬ 
sation given to them on*the conditio® of their relinquishing their transit duties; but 
in most if not all of those cases the Government has, I believe, subsequently had 
the arrangement annulled, having reason to suspect that the compensation was re¬ 
ceived, and that the duties continued to be levied. And without a distinct treaty 
or agreement, the Government 1 has certainly no right to interfere with the manage¬ 
ment of the revenue of protected States. 

895. The Committee conclude therefore that upon the boundaries of all those 
States, upon the admission of goods from them into the territories in the possession 
of the East-lndia Company, a duty of the nature of an inland custom-house duty 
is levied upon all commodities *, is that so ?—-It is by no means uniformly so in the 
Bengal territories. The inland import duty upon goods brought into the Company’s 
territories from foreign States, is not distinguished from the ordinary transit duties 
chargeable on similar articles transported from one part of the presidency to another. 
And in regard to these, the general rule is that they shall only be levied when the 
goods pass through certain lines of custom-house posts (chokees), salt alone being 
subject to duty on its importation into or transportation through any post of the 
Western Provinces. 

8y6. Is that line of custom-house posts not drawn upon the boundary?—-Not 
generally. In Bengal and Behar the custom-house posts are almost entirely con¬ 
fined to the banks of the rivers which form the principal routes of commercial inter¬ 
course ; and even in the Western Provinces they are chiefly on the Ganges and 
Jumna. Thus the extensive country between Calcutta and Benares, which lies to 
the west of the Hooghly, and south from the Ganges to the borders of Berar, has 
no custom-house post within it. The still more populous and extensive districts to 
the east and north-east of Dacca, and thence westerly between the Ganges and the 
hills, to the very frontiers of Oude, are similarly free from them. The custom¬ 
house at Mirzapore may be considered a frontier custom-house, though it is intended 
to collect duties only on goods proceeding to and from that mart, and though the 
imports must now, for the most part, have passed through our new acquisitions, 
Saugur and the Nerbuddah territories. In the extensive province of Bundelcund, 
west of Benares, there are no custom-houses, nor any custom-house posts, except¬ 
ing on the Jumna, which forms its inner boundary, separating it from the ceded 
districts in the Doab, its frontier being quite open. Further to the north-west, 
several of the posts of the Agra, the Delhi, and the Meerut custom-lvouses, control 
the imports fi’Oih fore^n states almost immediately on their passing th^ frontier : 
and if we come easterly to the Rohilcund frontier of Oude, the custom-house posts 
will I believe be found (though I cannot speak positively iso the fact) to coincide 
generally with the boundary of the British possessions. In like manner, in so far 
as the river Gangesforms the south-west boundary of Oude, it will be found that 
the line of custom-house posts dependent on F urruckabad, Cawftpore, or Allahabad, 
embracing the whole course of the river, so as to render all goods passing it liable 
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to "duty, coincides with the limit of the twostates. But again, on the eastern or 
Gorruckpoor frontier of Oude no such posts areestahlished. 

897. Where are the duties levied upon such produce as is imported from the 
Gorruckpoor frontier into the territories in the possession of -the Company df 
consumed within the district of Gorruckpoor, such produce will not be subject to 
any duty ; and so, if carried by land to the northern districts of Behar, or to the 
Bengal districts which lie to the north of the Ganges, no duties will attach to it: if 
brought to the Ganges it will fall within the line of custom-house posts belonging to 
Benares, Ghazeepore, or Putna, and be subject to duty. 

898. Turning your attention now to the territories that are in actual possession of 
the East-India Company, be so good as to state, as nearly as you can recollect, 
under what circumstances the country was situated when it was first occupied by the 
British, with respect to the imposing and levying the transit duties, with a view to 
enable the Committee to understand what change has taken place $ how it was when 
we found it P —When we first acquired the country, as great variety of tolls and 
duties wert levied, partly at custom-houses, and partly by amils, zemindars, and 
revenue farmers. Every great zemindar assumed, with or without authority, the 
power of collecting duties on merchandize passing through his zemindary; and there 
were besides duties of different kinds and different rates levied upon everything 
brought for sale to any mart or market. 

S99. At what time was an attempt made by the British authorities to put the 
transit duties upon a better footing, and to give the country the benefit which would 
arise from its being under one general system of taxation?—In Bengal, Behar, and 
Benares, almost immediately after the British Government took the management of 
the revenue into its own hands, it began a gradual system of reform by abolishing 
the duties which appeared most detrimental to the commerce of the country; and 
by the rules contained in the code of 1793 and 1795, all sayer or internal duties 
which had been collected by individual landholders and fanners were abolished. 
The same course was followed in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, immediately 
on their acquisition; and thenceforward, throughout the country to which the 
printed regulations extended, all collections were regulated by specific enactments. 
Still, however, different parts of the country were treated as if they were separate 
possessions, and subjected to different laws ; the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
having one system, Benares another, and Behar, Bengal, and Orissa, a third; but 
in 1810 a general revision of the system was effected, and the plan that now exists, 
by which all those provinces are placed under one law, was established by Regular 
tion IX. of that year. In the Delhi territory the customs continued until 1823 to be 
managed very much according to the native plan, excepting that the collections 
were made by distinct officers immediately on account of Government; in that 
year it was brought under the general system established within the regulation 
provinces. 

900. Have large acquisitions of territory been made since the year i8jo ; and 
has the system you have described been extended to the districts acquired since ?— 
The same principles have been pursued, but with modifications suggested by local 
circumstances, throughout the territories added ,to the Bengal presioeney during the 
administration of Lord Hastings; aud in the Nerbuddah territories particularly, the 

. system 
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system whs Carefully revised by the commissioner, Mr. Molony, ami rules laid dotfn 
establishing a plan corresponding in its great features with that established in the 87 <p ruary 1 ,<2 
older province^ In our acquisitions from the Burmese, I believe no transit duties Holt Marktvue, 
are levied. * 

go i. Has the system of transit duty been reduced to one uniform state, or is 
there still a duty collected internally on the boundary between the newly-acquired 
provinces and those which have been for a longer time in the possession of the 
Company ; have all internal collections been done with, and is the transit duty col¬ 
lected only upon external boundaries ?—Of the transit duties on most articles, the 
larger part must be considered an internal collection; the principle is to collect 
upon the great routes of commerce, and to fix the subordinate posts of the several 
custom-houses as near as is possible, consistently with that object, to the places 
where the European collectors are stationed. . 

902. Is there not a considerable proportion of the transit duties which are local 
as well as internal, and the product of which is applied to local purposes, for the 
maintenance of the police and other institutions in particular towns ?—There are 
separate town duties, which were at one time applied to local purposes. These 
are levied upon certain articles on their importation for sale, store, or consumption, 
into the several cities and chief towns. 

903. How can the Committee distinguish between such transit duties as are 
collected for general and public purposes, and such as are only local and particular 
in their application ?—The whole are now applied for general purposes. The reso¬ 
lution to appropriate the town duties to local purposes was taken when the Govern¬ 
ment imagined that it had a surplus revenue, as explained in a Minute by the then 
Governor-general, Mr. Adam, which has been printed in the Appendix to the 

Report of the nth October last, (p. 636*.) Previously to that the town duties * rage First 
had been collected for general purposes, and they have since been brought back to J ' olh( 

their original destination ; the amount expended in the improvement of the towns ,,r e,K3rt ‘ 
being now restricted, in consequence of the financial difficulties of the government. 

904. Out of what funds are those charges now provided in the different towns, 
which used to be supported by the town duties ?—The greatest part of the charges 
have ceased; they were incurred by improvements in the streets, roads, and bridges, 
and other public works, the prosecution of which has been stopped. 

905. Do transit duties exist within the different presidencies; would goods 
transported inland from the presidency of Madras into the presidency of Bengal pay 
a transit, duty ?—-^Goods so transported would certainly be changeable with duty, if 
they were of the description to which our transit duties attach, and came within any 
line of custom-house posts; but the only place at which the presidencies meet is 
the frontier of Cuttack, and there are no inland eustom-hOttSe posts in that province, 
noy indeed nearer to Madras than Calcutta; so that the case is not likely to flfedur; 
but there is no exemption for goods in the predicament supposed. 

Qofi. Does a similar practice prevail - between the presidency 0# Madras and that 
of Bombay ?—I imagine so. 

907. Can you, from recollection, inform the Committee what is the gross amount 
of the transit duties collected in any one year?— I suppose the gross collections 
amount to Between 600,006 /. add 700,000#. 

C.I.-III. x 2 908. Can 
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Z -7 «qo 8. Can you inform the Committee what the expense of collecting it is?— 

, 7 February .83,. j ^ ab()ut l6 per cent . , ^ 

Hitt Mackenzie, 909. When you state the amount as 600,000/, ori 700,000 /., d$es that answer 
Esq. apply t0 Bengal only, or does it include the two others ?—That applies to Bengal 
only. . ' - ■ , 

910. Are the rates according to which the duty is charged uniform, well known, 
and correctly ascertained?—The rates of duty are all established by regulation, and 
have long been fixed; but the duty is generally levied ad valorem> with the exception 
of salt, tobacco, and a few minor articles, which are subject to a fixed duty upon the 
quantity, and of silk and indigo, of which the valuation is fixed. 

gi 1. What persons are entrusted with the duty, or what mode is resorted to for 
ascertaining the value of the goods in their transit ?—There are books of rates pre¬ 
pared under the orders of the board pi' customs annually, fixing the value of articles 
as far as they can be fixed# With respect to some of the articles, such as piece- 
goods, of which the value of different descriptions varies extremely, they are left 
necessarily to be appraised upon the examination by the officers of the several 
custom-houses. 

912. Are those officers natives or Europeans?—With the exception of Calcutta, 
the appraisers are all natives. 

. 913. Have you reason to believe that they discharge their duty correctly and 
faithfully r—I apprehend not, 

914. Is there not reason to apprehend that, in point of fact, under a system of 
this kind, a larger sum must be paid by the traders than ever finds its way into the 
coffers of the Government ?—I should think certainly* 

915. Do you attribute that state of circumstances rather to this mode of collecting 
the duty, and apprehend that it would exist in all countries to a certain degree; 
does it belong to the system, or do you think it arises from a want of high sense 
of honour and integrity in the native servants, or from want of sufficient pay to 
make them act honestly ?—I think it arises from all the three causes ; the system 
is a very bad one. The pay of our native officers is generally not at all propor¬ 
tioned to the responsibility of their situation; and they have not, 1 imagine, any 
high sense of honour, nor can have under those circumstances. I should perhaps 
add, that I have a bad opinion of custom-house morality in all nations. 

916. Can you refer the Committee to any document which will lead them to 
see what the amount of the charge is on the different articles on which the duty 
is levied. Is there any schedule of customs?—The schedules which are annexed 
to Regulation XV. of 1825, will, I think, afford the Committee the information 
required ; excepting as to the salt of the Western Provinces, of which the duties 
have been fixed by Regulation XVI. of 1829. * 

917* Are all goods, whether of Indian origin or of foreign import, subject alike 
to those transit duties in their passage through the country ?—■ Goods imported by 
sea pas% free in the interior, whether they are chargeable with an import duty 
or not. 

918. How long has that system been established ; from our first occupation, of 
the country?—1 cannot immediately say when it was established* But it is speci¬ 
fically provided by one of the rules of Reg. IX. 1810, that goods imported by sea 

shall 
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shall pass inland without question) under the protection of what is called a free pasfc, 
and which is issued on payment of a small fee. At that time scarcely arty articles 
were exempt iyom duty on importation by sea, except the Company’s commerce, 
the special exemption of which of course ceased upon the separation of the com¬ 
mercial and the territorial branches; and subsequently, when various articles from 
England were admitted‘free of import duty, the right of free transit was continued. 

919. With respect to goods which are destined for foreign export, is a transit 
duty levied upon them?-—On goods chargeable with transit duty, that duty is 
generally levied in the interior* or on entry into Calcutta, if not previously paid ; 
drawbacks being allowed in whole or in part on export by sea, as specified in the 
schedule annexed to Reg. XV. 1825. But in several cases a bond for the duty is 
taken, instead of payment in cash, which bond is cancelled upon export. 

920. Is the duty that is ultimately collected upon goods destined'for foreign 
export any considerable portion of the whole 700,000/. pou state to be collected r 
—The amount of transit duty retained on goods exported by sea does not, as well 
as 1 recollect, form any considerable part of the whole that is collected. But 
I shall probably be able to procure a more accurate statement than, without warn¬ 
ing, I can hope to give from memory. 

921. Are the Committee right in considering that those transit duties are rather 
a burden upon home and external commerce than upon home trade, whether 
export or import ?—The largest portion of the duty falls upon the internal trade of 

India. . . 

922. Have the goodness to state to the Committee upon what articles princi¬ 
pally the largest amounts are collected, which form therefore the principal sources 
of this great revenue?—The largest collection is made from the different kinds of 
salt, which are imported chiefly from the country to the west of Delhi and Agra, 
being partly manufactured within the British territory, partly in the Bhurtpore 
country and other places in that vicinity, and partly at the Samur lake in Rajpoo- 
tana : some rock salt being also brought from Lahore.. 

923. Can you state what the inland duty upon salt is?—I suppose it amounts to 
about 170,000/. The other articles which are chiefly productive, are cotton, sugar, 
saltpetre, piece-goods, silk and iron. I he duty on indigo is for the most part 
secured by bond } and what is retained is chiefly on account of exports on foreign 

bottoms. . , 

924. Is it levied upon articles of food?—No, and the town duty, chargeable by 
Regulation, on grain, has never I believe, certainly not for many years, been col- 

925. Upon opium r—The opium revenue is not realized in the form of a direct 
tax, but by the sale of the article under a system of monopoly. ^ 

• 926. What is the amount of duty upon piece-goods and sugar r—I cannot imme¬ 
diately bring it to mind. , 

927. In what mode is the duty upon indigo collected?—It is liable, like other 
articles, to a transit duty, but is generally brought into Calcutta under bond ; and 
in the latter case the amount is payable upon export to any country other than 
Europe or America, or to any quarter on a foreign bottom : indigo exported to 
Europe or America on a British bottom being free. ^ 
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• 92S. It would appear,upon first view of these duties that those which are col¬ 
lected upon the boundary of the British possession &Q strictly within the class of 
foreign custom duties, , and are to be distinguished entirely in principle from those 
which are collected upon matters of internal growtb and internal consumption ; can 
you state upon recollection whether any considerable portion of the whole may be 
considered as foreign custom duty ?—With tbeexceprion of the collections on salt, 
cotton, and iron, I should imagine that a very small portion of the transit duties 
can be considered as a foreign duty. The amount realized on iron is not very con¬ 
siderable, and there are no means of distinguishing, in the accounts, the cotton of 
foreign states. So likewise the piece-goods of Oude, on which no great amount 
is realized, cannot, I apprehend, be separated from those of our own districts. 

929. Do either sugar, tobacco, indigo, opium, or silk, come in considerable quan¬ 
tities over that inland boundary which is the limit of states strictly within British 
possession ?—Opium is iapt allowed to be imported at all; and I apprehend that 
little of any of the articles mentioned come from foreign states. There may be 
some sugar from Oude. What is called Oude indigo is in fact almost wholly made 
withiu the ceded territories, which formerly belonged to Oude, but are now in our 
own possession j and the duty retained is mostly on the 1 export by sea: the transit 
duty on indigo not exported is considerable. 

930. In the sum of 600,000/. or 700,000/. which you have stated to amount 
f rom the duties, are the Committee to understand that you include sea customs ?— 
Yes, I include the whole. 

931. Do you bear the amount sufficiently in recollection to distinguish what 
portion of the whole arises from sea customs?—-I should say about 150,000 l. 

932. So that the whole sum of 150,00 o l. arises in the interior from salt, and 
about an equal sura from sea customs ?—I should imagine so, on an average of 
years ; but probably about 170,000 /. is now realized from salt. 

933. Is there any paper to which you can refer the Committee which contains 
an accurate detail of sea customs ?—The Regulation to which I have already referred, 
No. XV. 1825, contains a detail of the rates ,• and there are annual accounts rendered 
which will exhibit the amount. 

934. Is the amount of transit duty collected on goods that are destined for expor¬ 
tation over sea, and which you have stated to be drawn back, large?—The amount 
of drawback is considerable. I do not immediately bear in mind the precise sum. 

935. You have stated the amount of the duties at 700,00 6/. ; did you deduct 
the amount of drawback ?—No, I did not. The drawback I think is about 60,000 1. 
or 70,000 1. 

936. It has been found that ra the arrangements which have beeri blade from time 
to time in the custom-houses in the. United Kingdom, the duties drawn back have 
for the most part led to considerable inconvenience as well as fraud ; have you 
any reason to believe that fraud and inconvenience are felt in Bengal by the transit 
duties being collected and drawn back on articles of foreign export ?—Occasional 
instances of fraud have occurred, but none to any great extent have coble to my 
knowledge. The. inconvenience is very considerable, both in the payment by the 
merchant of the money, and to the public officers in adjusting claims. It occupies 
a separate department in the custom-house- 


937. Do 
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937 . I^youentertainaay doubt that the transit duties, as theyare at present 
collected, are a very considerable inconvenience and impediment to internal com¬ 
merce ?>-« I consider them a great inconvenience and impediment to trade. 

c$8. Have they not a tendency in preventing persons with small capitals from 
acting as merchants* and from making beginnings which might afterwards lead to 
more extensive mercantile transactions ?—I think they must do so in a considerable 
degree; for small capitalists can hardly pay their way through the custom-house 
posts they will meet if moving to any considerable distance. The great highway to 
Calcutta, for many hundred miles, is the river Ganges; and along that river the 
custom-house posts are chiefly stationed. Now from the central district of Alla¬ 
habad there are eight custom-houses, including that station and Calcutta, and to 
each custom-house there are several posts attached ; at each of which the goods of 
the merchant are liable to detention and search*. So that all goods making use of 
that great channel of inland communication, especially those belonging to petty 
merchants, are subject doubtless to a very considerable tax in the shape of bribes, 
and delay and annoyance. 

939. Believing always that the state of the finances of the East-India Company 
is such as to make it desirable that no article of revenue should be got rid of or 
dealt with excepting upon the principles of exchange and equivalent, do you think 
that any arrangements could be made of duties, either internal or external, which 
would collect an equal sum for the Government, and yet place less impediment in 
the way of general commerce ? It seems to the Committee that the amount to be 
provided for, excluding the duty upon salt from the westward, which they presume 
must continue without diminution, excluding the amount of sea customs, and de¬ 
ducting also the amount of duty drawn back, is 350,000 1 .: could any arrangement 
of custom duties, whether of import or export, be made, which would provide an 
equivalent, and free the general commerce of the country from the burthen which 
it now labours under?—l think that probably there must be a temporary sacrifice 
to a certain extent; but if the goods imported from England now free were subject 
to a duty, and the rate of duty upon other imports increased, as I think they might 
be increased, I should conceive that even the immediate sacrifice would be very in¬ 
considerable, and that ultimately the result would be rather an increase of income 
than a falling oft*. 

940. It appears to the Committee, that as the duty to be substituted in lieu of 
the present transit duties would be substituted for home trade, it would be very right 
to look for any amount that might be collected either upon coasting trade or upon 
trade to other Asiatic countries coastwise, rather than to any imports from Europe: 
could any income; be derived from those sources ?—-I think the duty upon some 
articles might be increased; but I should look for compensation chiefly to imports 
from Europe. 

941. Will you be good enough to .turn your attention to the subject, and furnish 
the Committee with sgch suggestions as may appear to you to be worthy their con¬ 
sideration?— I shall be happy to do soy but I fear nothing like an equivalent for 
the transit duties can be obtained without taxing imports from Europe ; and I may 
observe* that. as. the transit duties are levied without any' very distinct reference to 
the circumstance whether they are- brought firOm foreign countries or belong- to mu- 
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j. ” o\vn povssessions, or whether they are designed for home or foreign consumption, so 
7 ej r<ll>rjr 1 33 ' their effect on the export trade to Europe can scarcely be measured by the mere 
Holt Mackenzie, amount retained on that trade ; all goods passing the custom-hp,use 1 posts being 
faq- equally subject to the law, for whatsoever market destined. 

942. What duties are included under the term sayer?—The chief item is the 
tax upon spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs, collected Under the designation 
of abkaree. The pilgrim tax is another item; and there are tolls upon some of the 
rivers, and other petty miscellaneous collections, which will be found specified in 
the annual revenue accounts. 

943. Is there anything of the nature of house-tax levied ?—Not for purposes of 
general revenue ; there is a house-tax levied in Calcutta for police purposes. The 
spirit duty is chiefly levied by means of licenses for establishing shops; and so 
with the retail sale of opium and other intoxicating drugs, in the interior of the 
country. 

944. Have those duties the effect of discouraging the sale and consumption of 
spirits, or are they considered a kind of protection and permission to sell and con¬ 
sume those things?—I imagine that, on the whole, the consumption would be 
more if the sale were free. It has, however, by some been supposed, that if 
Government did not make it a source of revenue, the police and even individual 
zemindars would frequently prevent the establishment of shops within their limits ; 
but I have no conception that such a restriction would operate to any great extent 
against the inclination of the people. 

945. Is there no duty upon spirits except the license duty?—-There is a still- 
head duty for spirits manufactured in English fashion. 

946. L)o you know the amount of it ?—The still-head duty is six-sixteenths of 

a rupee per gallon, London proof. ‘ 

947. Is that a duty subject to much evasion?—I should imagine not. 

948. Is considerable revenue derived from it ?—Not very considerable, but I do 

not immediately remember the amount. *■" 

949. Is any considerable duty levied upon foreign spirits imported ?—Ten per 
cent, upon imports, on British bottoms, and 20 per cent; upon imports on foreign 
bottoms. 

950. Is the import considerable ?-— I think about 50,000/. worth; but I do not 
immediately recollect the quantity. 

951. In what way are the shipping supplied with spirits?—They used, I believe, 

to be supplied to a considerable extent with rum manufactured in Bengal, but spirits 
from Europe being now very cheap, the consumption of Bengal rum has fallen off. 
There are annual accounts submitted by the magistrates of Calcutta, who collect 
a considerable portion of the still-head duty, which will give more accurate informa¬ 
tion than I can hope to do. , ‘ 

952. In what way is the duty upon arrack collected ?—If imported by sea it is 
subject to different duties, as specified in the schedule No. 1, annexed tp the XVth 
Regulation of 1825, according to the place of manufacture. But upon spirits made 
in the country, according to the country mode of distillation, the duty is principally 
collected in, the form of a daily tax payable for a license to manufaetureand sell, 
without distinction of the material from which they are distilled. 

953 * .Do 
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053. Do you think that is a duty that is capable of extension or increase ?—Tile 
collections nave been gradually extending, in consequence probably of extended 
population; but I am not immediately prepared to suggest any measure by which 
the revenue could be essentially improved. 

954. Is there any other considerable item that is included under the definition of 
sayer ?—Not in Bengal* 

9,55. Are there any other trades carried on under license ? - Not that I am 
aware of. 

956. I.)o you recollect the amount of stamp duties which are levied ?—I think 
the stamp duty is now about 300,000 /. 

957. Do you think that the stamp duty is one that is well suited to the condition 

and circumstances of the country?—I see no strong objection to any part of it, 
excepting the charge upon law proceedings. % * 

958. Is a large portion of the revenue derived from the stamps upon law pro¬ 
ceedings?—A considerable portion certainly is derived from law proceedings ; but 
there exist, as far as I know, no means of accurately drawing the distinction between 
law stamps and those of a miscellaneous nature, our system tending much to con¬ 
found the two. 

9,59. Which branch of stamp duties do you believe to be most productive ?— 

I should suppose, on a rough guess,*that the stamps upon money dealings and mis¬ 
cellaneous papers of all kinds, are the most productive, 

960. Are they productive of any considerable inconvenience ?—I do not appre¬ 
hend that the stamps upon money dealings are productive of any considerable 
inconvenience. 

961. Do you allude to bill stamps and stamps upon bonds?—Yes, to instru¬ 
ments of all kinds inferring the obligation or containing the evidence of a money 
payment. 

962. Are receipt stamps used in India as they are in this country ?—Yes; and 
stamps are required for various papers and documents which it is difficult to know 
whether to class with law papers or not. Thus, petitions to public officers in the 
revenue department, and copies of records, and the like, are required to be written 
on stamped paper. 

903. Is the revenue derived from stamps upon the increase ?—Yes, it has been 
increasing. 

964. Does the want of a stamp duty vitiate a deed?—In the courts of judica¬ 
ture and public offices in the interior it does; but not in the Supreme Court, 

I believe. 

963. If tliatis not so, is it reasonable to expect that any great revenue can be 
collected upon stamps ?—I think, not. 

.966. Can you suggest to the Committee any improvement upon the system on 
which the stamp duty is now collected?—None; excepting to make the prescribed 
stamps necessary to the validity of instruments filed in court, which seems to be 
unobjectionable now that the law is sufficiently well known. 

967. What class of stamps did you particularly allude to, when you suggested 
that it might be convenient to change the rule on stamps for law proceedings ?— 

I principally referred to the stamps required for plaints and petitions of appeal, 
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wfakh were substituted in 1814 for what was called the institution fee, being the 
“ 7 >t ‘ 11,111 ry l8:,2 ‘ amount payable by plaintiffs and appellants on instituting a suit or preferring an 
Holt Maakemit, appeal in any court of judicature; but there are also stamps chargeable on all 
r.aq. exhibits, on the summons of witnesses, on miscellaneous petitions, and on copies 
of papers. 

968. Is it a class of duties which was got rid of seven years ago?—I imagine it 
is of the same general description. 

With reference to the duty collected by post-offices, is there any privilege 
of franking similar to that whieh is allowed to Members of Parliament in Great 
Britain, or official men?—The privilege is not precisely similar, because public 
officers in India are bound or expected not to make use of it for private purposes, 
and are required to write “ service” upon the letters that are to go free ; o» the 
other hand, ‘there is no restriction #s to weight and number: ana I fear that the 
privilege must be sometimes carried beyond the strict letter of the law. In regard 
to particular persons, the Governor-general and Governors, the members of 
council, and the judges of the supreme courts, the exemption from postage is 
absolute. 

970. What is the nature of the abuse in the privilege of franking to which you 

allude ?—I imagine that private correspondence must often be carried on by letters 
marked “ service.” * 

971. Would it be possible to limit the privilege of franking of those persons to 
so many letters per day ?—I should think not; the only remedy would be to make 
them pay for their letters, and charge the sums disbursed to public account. Some 
natives, I may remark, have privute posts which it might be right to prohibit. 

972. Are you acquainted with the regulations under which the revenue on salt is 
levied in Bengal ?—Yes, I am. 

973. Mas not a change of late years been mode in the account to which the 
profit derived from salt is carried j used it not to be considered a commercial 
profit, and is it not now carried to the account of the Government?—l am not aware 
that it was ever considered a commercial profit. In the Bengal accounts it was 
always entered as one of the items of public revenue, in so far at least as I know. 

974. Do you recollect the amount that was collected in the latest year for which 
the accounts have been received in Great Britain ?—-The gross receipts are about 
two millions sterling; the net probably about a million and a half. 

975. Do you recollect what is the latest year to which the accounts are made up ? 

• —1828-29 is the latest, I believe, for which the accounts have reached England. 

97b. Have you reason to believe that the deductions upon the gross profit is as 
large as 25 per cent.?—Yes, rather more, including the advances made to the 
manufacturers; that is including the cost of production. 

977. Do you hew in mind at how many stations in Bengal salt is manufactured*? 
—There are irt Cuttack three agencies. Next to Cuttack is Hidgelee; then Turn- 
look ; then the Twenty-four Pergunnahs ; then Jessore; then Bulipoah, and then 
Chittagong; embracing in that order, from west to east, the whole head of the 
Bay of Bengal. 

9 7,8. Does the cost of production vary materially in those different agencies ?— 
Yes; there are considerable differences. 
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979. Can you inform the Committee what object the Company have in view 
in continuing to contract for salt in an agency in which it costs more than in 
another ?■—'Thpre are these reasons. If the salt was not manufactured- ott account 
of Government in the agencies where the cost is highest, it would probably be 
manufactured illicitly on account of individuals. The convenience of the trade 
to different quarters hat also to be considered j and there is the necessity of getting 
a larger supply than could be obtained from the cheap agencies without additional 
price. 

980. Are the Committee to understand, that in the agencies in which salt is now 
produced at the lowest price, if a larger quantity was to be contracted for, a higher 
price must be paid for it ?—I should think so, certainly, if it was wished to extend 
the contracts rapidly. 

981. With respect to a clandestine manufacture of salt, is it possible’that it could 
be made so privately and so secretly that the Government would not have a power 
of putting it down if they wished to do so?—I should think it would be difficult to 
put it down, especially if the present prices were maintained, and these can only 
be lowered by a larger supply. Now the manufacture in the places where it is 
dearest has two effects ; the putting down of the illicit dealings, and the supplying 
of local demand. 

982. Have you ever had the means of ascertaining the number of persons that 
are employed in those manufactures ?—Not with any accuracy. 

983. What is the nearest guess that you can make as to their number My 
present impeession is, that upon an average one man may be considered to manu¬ 
facture about 40 vnaunds; and a manufacture of 50 lacs of maunds would at that 
rate give upwards of 120,000 people. 

984. What is the condition of those people,* is it better or worse than that of the 
general cultivators of the country ?—I believe it to be generally better; they are 
ordinarily cultivators of the land at the same time that they make salt on account 
of government. 

985. Are you aware that a contrary opinion has been expressed and pretty 
generally prevails r—I believe that such an opinion has been often expressed; and 
I have no doubt that at one time, before the year 1793, the manufacturers of some 
of the agencies could hardly be considered as free. The rules of 1793 made them 
theoretically entirely free, and now I believe they are quite free practically. 

986. In what state is a molungee with respect to his freedom, if he gets into 
debt with his employer; would he be at liberty to quit his employment ? I imagine 
that at the end of the season lie would, for I do not think that their engagements 
extend beyond-the season; and in Bengal the outstanding balances, if any, are 
very small. 

• 987. What were the regulations which it was found necessary to enforce, in order 
to ensure the freedom which you say the molungees have now obtained ?—It was 
declared by regulation that no man should be forced to take advances, or to engage 
in the manufacture, without his free will, and that all persons might relinquish the 
employment after performing their engagements, without hindrance or molestation; 
and persons using compulsion were rendered subject to penalties by the courts of 
law, besides dismissal from office, if public officers. 
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a*? [-vt.n.arv iR<i« . ** BVe y° u Y mT ^f had any opportunity of seeingthdse peopleduring the 

_ ' * time they were employed in the manufacture of salt ?-^I have seen a few actually at 

Holt Mackenzie, work in the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, 15 or 20 miles fromCalcutt*. 

E *<i- 9%9- Do you speak from your own knowledge. When you say that their condition 

is rather better than that of the cultivators ?—With regard to those men I should 
speak> from my own knowledge; generally from the report *of others. But I knew 
that where the manufacture of any place was reduced* it was always said to occasion 
complaint; and I remember that when some of the manufacturers of Tumlook were 
deprived of the manufacture, as a punishment for some offence to the agent, they 
came in great numbers to Calcutta with a petition to be again admitted to employ¬ 
ment. It was my duty to receive the petition ; and the inquiries £ made upon that 
occasion gave me reason to think that to be so employed was considered an object 
of value by the people. * 

990. Is the land upon which the salt is made included within the permanent 
settlement, and does it form part of any known zemindaries?—A great part is so 
included, but in some places lands have been specially reserved; and of the salt 
made in the Twenty-four Pergunnahs and Jessoor, a good deal is manufactured 
within the Sunderbunds, which do not belong to any zemindaries. 

99 1 • Has the Government found it necessary to enter into any arrangements with 
those individuals, in order to satisfy them for any claims that they might make of 
the land which has been taken for the use of the Government?—Yes; the zemindars 
receive an allowance on account of the land taken, and also in some cases a com¬ 
pensation for the loss of the manufacture as it existed before the monopoly was 
established in 1780-81, or rather I should say a remission on account of the re¬ 
sumption of an asset that formerly belonged to the land revenue. In ancient times 
certain zemindars collected a revenue from the manufacturers within their zemin¬ 
daries, and paid a certain sum on this account to the land-revenue office along with 
the ordinary land rent. When the Government took the manufacture into its own 
hands, the amount so paid was still kept upon the revenue books, as a part of the 
government jumma or demand; and the zemindar haring lost the asset, became 
entitled of course to a corresponding remission, the amount remitted being charged 
to the salt department. s: j ^ 

992. Do the Company contract with the agents for the manufacture of salt, or do 
they strictly manufacture it on their own account ?—**There are no contracts with 
the agents, who are strictly government officers; accounting for everything they 
receive. But there are heads of what are called kallaries, men haring more or 
fewer labourers under them, who contract for the delivery of salt* 

993 * Do you recollect the contract price at any one of the kallaries?—I think 
in Cuttack, where salt is cheapest; the contract price is 40 rupees per 100 
maunds. ; ‘ ■ > •> : , * 

994 * Suppose ihat, when the Company agree to give 40 rupees per too maunds 
to the individual contracting with them, he should be able to obtain the salt at 
a cost of 30 rupees per 100 maunds, would the profit go entirely to the contractor, 
or would any other person share it with him ?—It ought to go entirely to the 
contractor 5 but whether it would go to him without deduction is# I think/very 
dOUb'tfUl. >" ' ■- - ' 
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995* Is there much money made by those contractors?—I believe not j their 
contracts in general are not to a very large amount. 

996. Are th^re many contractors?—1 believe they are numerous. 

997. Do the ageilts settle with them?—The agents are understood to settle with 
them individually. 

998. In no cases are*the agents contractors themselves?—Never; but the native 
officers are supposed to make a good deal of money illicitly. 

999. Do you believe that much is smuggled into consumption before it is removed 
into the Company's golahs ?—I believe a good deal is smuggled for the supply of 
the districts immediately adjoining the manufactories. 

1000. Did you ever hear any estimate made of the probable quantity?—No 
estimate that I thought worthy of attention. I believe that smuggling on a large 
scale has been very nearly put a stop to. I say so chiefly because the amount of 
seizures has been very small of late. 

1001. What do you believe to be the actual price of salt per maund when it is 
delivered and deposited into the Company’s golahs, including all the charges to 
which it is liable? —The average is about too rupees for 100 maunds, or nearly 
a rupee a maund. I ought to observe that the salt of Cuttack is manufactured 
chiefly for export to the warehouses at Calcutta ; and in speaking of the average 
price, I assume that the Cuttack salt has the charge for export from the province 
to Calcutta added to the cost of production. At the other agencies the merchants 
receive the salt from the warehouses subordinate to the several agencies; in Cut¬ 
tack too there is a considerable retail sale for the consumption of the province, 
and I should exclude from calculation all salt so appropriated, though the quantity 
is not such as materially to affect the general average. 

1002. Is the profit upon the *alt from Cuttack as large as upon the Company’s 
sales at Calcutta?—No ; the price of the salt retailed in the province is much more 
moderate than that of the salt sold at the Calcutta sales. 

1003. Is the salt deposited in the Company’s warehouses in the state in which 
it is ultimately delivered to the consumer, or does it subsequently undergo any pro¬ 
cess of refining ?—I fear it generally undergoes a process the reverse of refinement, 
being considerably adulterated in the hands of the different dealers. 

1004* What charges are made for warehouse-rent, and by whom are they paid ? 
—Iam not aware of any charge for warehouse-rent at the ageiu.' •. The ware¬ 
houses there are built by the Company, being constructed chiefly*! mats. Those 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta are of masonry, and are expensive j and there the 
merchants pay a rent (the amount 1 do not recollect) if they fail to clear their salt 
within a certain time; 

1005. How often do the government sales take place ?—The government sales 
have of late years taken place once a month; formerly there used to be only four 
sales a. year, but the number of sales has been gradually increased.: 

toofr. What is the smallest quantity that the Company puts up to sale?— 
I think that goo maunds at present constitute a lot at the Calcutta sales. 

1007. What is the average price at which the Company sells that quantity of 
salt ?—That depends upon the quantity of salt brought to sale, the competition of 
the merchants, and the kind of salt sold. Taking the average of the last 10 years, 
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I'imagine that the price will be found to be upwards of three rupees and a half per 
maund. Of late years the price has risen considerably. 

1008. Is the money contracted to be paid by the purchasers always realized, or 
does it ever happen that the Company are forced to make allowances on any 
account?—It has generally been realized. I only remember now one occasion 
where the merchants were not able to make good their purchases. 

1009. Was that in consequence of the high price that took place in 182*2 ?—Yes; 
and on that occasion the merchants were allowed to relinquish their bargain, paying 
a penalty. 

1010. What credit does the Company give?—I think three months; but it is 
stated in the printed conditions of sale. 

ion. Are Europeans prohibited from being purchasers at the Company’s sales? 
—They are now allowed to purchase. For a considerable time they were prevented 
from purchasing under the Act of Parliament, which makes it necessary for them 
to have especial leave from Government. 

1012. What number of merchants are in the habit of dealing with the Company 
for salt ?—I am not able to state the fact, but they are very numerous I think, 

1013. What is the object of limiting the sales to such large quantities ; why has 
it not been thought desirable to sell salt in smaller parcels?—1 imagine chiefly for 
the convenience of not having a multitude of persons to collect from ; und the sale 
of salt being in fact an hereditary trade, the present system admits perhaps as many 
almost as would enter into the trade under any circumstances, or at least a sufficient 
number to allow a complete competition, unless the Government were to go down 
to t,lie retail. 

1014. Can you form any estimate of the difference of price which is paid by the 
consumer and that which is obtained by the Company, setting aside the considera¬ 
tion of expense of transport to the interior, and imagining the question to apply to 
the consumption ia the neighbourhood of Calcutta?—It is exceedingly difficult 
to form any very clear opinion upon that subject, for this reason chiefly, that the salt 
sold to the public I believe to be much inferior to the salt sold by the Company, 
the former containing a considerable quantity of sand or earth. The Board of 
Customs, Salt, and Opium, furnish periodical returns of the retail price, which would 
enable the Committee to form a better opinion upon that point than I can imme¬ 
diately suggest; but still there must remain this insuperable difficulty in forming an 
average statement, that the salt is adulterated in proportion as it departs from the 
Company’s warehouses. 

1015 Are you of opinion that if salt of a better quality could be supplied at 
a lower price to the ultimate consumer, a very considerable increase might take place 
in the quantity consumed throughout the country ?—That is my own opinion ; but 
it is an opinion founded chiefly upon general reasons. I have indeed tried repeat¬ 
edly to get natives to say that they would consume more if it were cheaper, and 
they have always denied it; I have, however, no doubt at all upon the point; I be¬ 
lieve that many of the natives are very partially supiplied with salt, and that what 
they do consume has much foreign matter mixed with it. But I am aware that the 
opposite opinion is held by the salt board, and still more by many natives, who are 
far better judges than We can be. 
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1016. .Do you know anything of the circumstances under which salt is manufac¬ 
tured upon the coast of Coromandel, and the cost at which it is or might be imported 
into Calcutta ?—- It is manufactured, I believe, upon the coast of Coromandel as in 
Bengal, on account pf Government, but I imagine without the same necessity of 
advances ; being produced by solar evaporation, and at a comparatively low price. 
And it is sold by the Madras government at a fixed price, not by auction, and with¬ 
out any limit as to the quantity to be sold. 

1017. Does the Bengal government contract with the government of Madras for 
the delivery of the salt?—The Madras government sell it to individuals at a price 
that yields them a small profit, and the purchasers export it to Calcutta, and deliver 
it to the Bengal government at 72 rupees per 100 maunds, which sum is supposed 
to afford a sufficient compensation for freight and other charges. It was formerly 
a great object on the coast to have a return cargo from Madias to Bengal, because 
the former was dependent upon the latter for a large supply of grain ; that neces- 
tity has, I imagine, in a great measure ceased. 

1018. What is the difference of quality of those two salts; which sells at the 
higher price in Calcutta ?—The Bengal salt usually sells at the highest price; 
and the price of the different sorts depends upon the quantity brought to sale. 
When any large quantity of coast salt has been brought to sale the relative price 
has fallen. 

1019. Is that the reason why the Government have limited the quantity ?—That 
is one reason. It has been commonly alleged that the coast salt is prized by parti¬ 
cular classes ; and that, when their wants are supplied, its value in the estimation 
of the rest of the population is not such as to allow the Government to act upon the 
principle simply of supplying the market yrith that which came cheapest. I believe, 
however, that the main cause of the low price of coast salt is that it frequently 
contains a great deal of sand, even when apparently pure, and it used to be much 
less pure than now. 

1020. Is not one or the other of them said to be very bitter ?—I am not aware 
that either of them is said to be peculiarly bitter. The Bengal salt is not, 1 believe, 
liked by natives of the Western Provinces ; but natives of Bengal complain of the 
bitterness of the salt of that country. It is probably a matter of habit, but they 
seem to be rather fanciful in their taste as to salt. 

1021. In the changes of system that may possibly take place in consequence of 
the termination of the Company’s charter, if it should be found desirable to change 
the system upon which the salt duty is now levied, which appears to the Committee 
to be rested upon a commercial basis, and to place it upon a more strictly financial 
foundation, do you think that a tax could be levied upon salt under regulations 
somewhat similar to those that prevailed in this country at the time that a very large 
duty was collected upon salt; do you think that the government power, being what 
it might, takiug possession of the salt and selling it on its own account, private 
merchants might be permitted to deal in it, provided only that all the salt that was 
manufactured and imported should be carried into warehouses belonging to the 
Government, and not removed from those warehouses until either a duty was actually 
paid upon it, or.a.security given for the ultimate payment of a duty, to be charged 
according to the quantities received ?—I have no doubt that a large duty might be 
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collected in that way; but I should not think so large a revenue could be realized 
as we now get. 

1022. It appears from the answers you have given that the advantage you now 

get barely exceeds 250 per cent., whereas in England it yield; aboift 30 per cent. ? 
—I am aware of that •, but I still doubt whether our present revenue cpuld be 
levied upon such a scheme in Bengal. . 

1023. In what way do you think the difficulty would arise ?—I think chiefly 
from the character of the people and the inaccessible nature of the country. It 
would be exceedingly difficult to control the manufacture without a very large 
establishment. 

IQ24, Would not the establishment, which is now sufficiently large, and which is 
now found effectual in preventing smuggling, be equally efficient to prevent smug¬ 
gling under,the circumstances that # the question suggested, supposing the system 
which prevailed in England and Scotland were adopted, that no person should be 
allowed to make salt but persons whose premises were regularly pointed out and 
ascertained and watched r—I confess I doubt whether that system would answer. 
A large establishment would be a large expense, in addition to the cost of manu¬ 
facture. It would involve much exaction and annoyance; and I believe that the 
circumstance of the manufacturers being, in fact, in the immediate employment of 
Government, operates as a great check. As far, therefore, as I can judge, without 
having all the details of the plan to examine, it seems to me that the attempt to col¬ 
lect excise from such a number of people, scattered through the country as they would 
be, without the control which our agents exercise, would probably fail. 

1025. The mode in which it was suggested by the question that the duty should 

be charged and levied, was not so muen by excise levy as by securing the delivery 
of the salt into government bonded warehouses, and requiring a payment when the 
sale took place; that arrangement differs somewhat from a charge and levy of an 
excise duty, according to the more general mode in which those duties are levied?— 
I should think that if the manufacture was left sufficiently free to make it profitable 
for individuals to undertake it, the smuggling would very much increase. It seems 
to me that smuggling is very much prevented by the plan of exclusive manufacture 
now pursued, accompanied as it is by a system of rigid account and superintendence 
over the whole process. Even if we suppose that such a system of minute control 
over the manufacturer could, on the plan of free trade, be effectually enforced 
against individuals by an establishment equal to that now employed in conducting 
the manufacture and in watching the produce, I should apprehend that individuals, 
if subjected to the checks to which the government manufacturers are now subject, 
would find it impossible profitably to carry on the trade without a great enhance¬ 
ment of price, or, what would be the same thing or worse for the revenue, without 
having recourse to smuggling. But I acknowledge that the objections I have stated 
are not so derisive as to dissuade from making the attempt of permitting a free 
manufacture, on a limited scale in the first instance; and if we could get the 
salt supplied Vithout a government manufacture, it would, 1 conceive, be, an 
improvement. I 

1026. You are probably aware that a superintendence similar to that which you 
now describe as existing in Bengal existed in England under regulations of the 

excise, 
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excise, in the couipletest manner, and that the premises making salt were watched 
by the excise officers, who had the charge of factories, and had keys of all the fac¬ 
tories in which*the salt was locked up. You are probably aware also that great 
frauds were not supposed to exist upon the revenue in those factories. Do you 
think that similar superintendence could be established in Bengal ?—l am afraid 
not without giving occasion to great frauds ; and in using the word excise, the idea 
in my mind was that it would be necessary to have a system of checks such as 
has been described; and in that case, adverting to local circumstances, I very much 
fear, from the nature of the country, the agency we have to employ, the number 
of manufactures, and the scattered position of the works, that such a system would 
not be successful. If the country were perfectly open and easily accessible, if 
large works were established, and especially if there were any considerable number 
of people to undertake and superintend the manufacture at all approaching to those 
whom I suppose to have been engaged in the occupation at home, it would be 
very feasible. 

1027. Would there be any difficulty in providing for the molungees by settling 
them upon the uncultivated land, in ease the trade were to take any great change, 
and the supply to be obtained over sea? — I apprehend, in some of the districts 
where the molungees are most numerous, they would suffer considerably from the 
abolition of the manufacture. In Hidgelee and Tumlook, for instance, l should sup¬ 
pose that the loss of the employment and of the capital distributed among them, 
would be seriously felt. In Cuttack, I imagine there must be great room for an 
extension of agriculture; and in the twenty-four Pergunnahs, and in .Tessore, I 
believe the demand for labour, what from the vicinity of Calcutta, aud what from 
the quantity of land remaining to be reclaimed, is so great, that I should not appre¬ 
hend any serious distress from the discontinuance of the manufacture, though there 
doubtless would be,some temporary distress. 

1028. Is not , the molungee a labourer in every instance?—He is either a 
labourer or cultivates his own field, as indeed is very generally the case with other 
classes of persons in Bengal, so that they are not entirely dependent on the manu¬ 
facture. Thus when the demand for the Dacca muslins ceased, there was much 
less distress than might have been apprehended. But of course, if the molungees 
lose their employment during a part of the year when they were not engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, their situation must be much deteriorated, unless they find an 
increased demand for labour in the cultivation of new lands, or new modus of 
employment open to them. 

1029. Suppose that an uniform system of excise could be established over the 
three presidencies, and that salt made on the coast of Coromandel was warehoused, 
apd in order to prevent the possibility of smuggling, that the duty should be collected 
from the salt when removed to the warehouses in the Madras presidency ; if the 
duty was paid to the account in that presidency, and not to Bengal, would that make 
any difference to the Company ? Are the accounts between the three presidencies 
so kept that an adjustment can take place between them, or they are entirely dis¬ 
tinct and separate, so that Bengal could not afford to lose the revenue upon the salt 
consumed within it?—I should consider it rather an advantage to add to the 
revenue of Madras, because that presidency has hitherto not been able to pay for 
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itself. The accounts aits so kept, that the most accurate adjustment may he made 
of the most minute particulars ■ ; : 

1030. If under the idea that an excise duty could be levied equahto the present 
amount of profit upon salt, which we suppose to be about 250 per cent., salt could 
he imported from England at so low a rate as to come fairly into competition both 
with salt from the Coromandel coast, and with salt manufactured in Bengal, would 
there in your opinion be any objection to levying a customs' duty precisely to the 
same amount and under the same regulations as the home-made salt, and permitting 
it to go into consumption under precisely the same regulations r—Supposing a free 
manufacture and sale, subject to an excise, as is suggested, to be successfully esta¬ 
blished, I do not think there would be any objection to the import of English salt, 
as proposed; on the contrary, 1 think it would be very desirable to encourage it. 
But it seems very difficult to have' partly a free sale of private salt, and partly 
a restricted sale of salt belonging to Government. 

1031. Are you aware that the regulations now upon which salt can be imported 
from Great Britain, are such as to render commerce upon that article impossible ? 
—Very nearly so, and the quantity imported has been very small in consequence of 
the heavy duty. 

1032. In the case of the manufacture of salt being carried on in the Sunderbunds 
by private manufacturers, the Committee conclude that there would be no difficulty 
in the molungees being employed in that manufacture as they are at present by 
the Government ?—1 should not apprehend any difficulty; though the change must 
probably take place gradually, because there would be a considerable capital to be 
employed. 

1033. Can you state the reason why it has been thought necessary to establish 
Regulations of a prohibitory nature against the import of salt from this country ? — 
The notion was that there should be such a duty as to ensure the purchasers at the 
Calcutta sales against any unforeseen competition. They buy under a pledge that 
a certain quantity of salt, and no more, shall be brought to sale; and it did not 
seem practicable to combine a Tree import and sale with public sales conducted 
under this restriction. When the Government was supposed to be rich, it was 
suggested that a given sum should be fixed as the maximum to be taken on the salt 
supplied to the market, and that the Government, which has always a large stock 
on hand, should deliver the salt to any individual willing to pay that maximum 
price. But the effect anticipated was, that the price of salt at the Company's sales 
must have been kept below the maximum so fixed ; and a similar effect must have 
probably resulted from the admission of salt on payment of a custom duty equal 
merely to the average of the net profit on the sales. And I believe that in general 
too officers employed in the department were adverse to the attempt of combinirig 
the two things, thinking that the free sales could not be partially allowed without 
a great loss on the salt sold at public sales. 

1034. If the C ompany continue to trade in salt under such regulations as thpy 
now do, do you suppose that any private merchant could venture to import sitlt on 
his own account, and to trade there; would he not be prevented by the Government 
from trading?—I think there would be no difficulty experienced by the private 
merchant, if the duty were sufficiently reduced upon import into Calcutta; entry 

•into 
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into that port would be free of any obstruction beyond what is necessary to secure 
the duty. The posts at which the article would be liable to search aud'examination 
in its way into* the interior are few, the line lying a short distance to the north of 
Calcutta ; and the whole of the interior of Bengal and liehar is open. 1 do .not 
think, therefore, that the traders need encounter the slightest difficulty; but the 
amount of duty necessary to secure the present revenue is a serious consideration. 

■1035. Supposing an amount of duty equal to the present profit could be taken, 
and assuming for the present consideration that the amount of duty should be 
three rupees per maund, and that that could be securely and accurately collected 
upon all salt, whether imported from over sea or manufactured in the country, and 
supposing that the trade in salt was left to be conducted by private merchants, and 
that none could ever get into their hands but that upon which duty was charged ; 
do you think under such circumstances that ft larger amount of revenue or profit 
would be received by the government authority, be it what it might, than what is 
derived by the present system ?—I have not the slightest doubt that such a system, 
if practicable, would be a great improvement on the present. 


Jovis, 8* die. Martii , 1832. 


The Hon. John Stuaut Wortley, in the Chair. 


LANGFORD KENNEDY Esq. called in and further examined. 

1030. Sixes you were before the Committee last have you turned you*, mind 
at all to the suggestion which was made with respect to opium, of a change from 
a monopoly system to that of a duty under an "excise ?—I have considered the 
matter, and given as much attention to it as I could, and confess that J am unable 
to suggest any other system which I think could be advantageously substituted for 
the present j that is, one to which serious objections might not be urged. 

1037. Do you not conceive that there are objections to the existing system?— 
I am not aware of any material objections to the existing system. 

1038. Is there not considerable vexation in the enforcement of the monopoly ?- - 
Not that I am aware of. 

1039. A tolerably close superintendence of the cultivation is necessary in order 
to secure that monopoly, is it not ?—Undoubtedly ; but it has been so long esta¬ 
blished, and has worked for so many years (nearly 40), that it goes on with great 
regularity, and with no more difficulty than is experienced in the collection of the 
land revenue. The system is now established on a good footing, and the precau¬ 
tions adopted and vigilance of the government officers so great, that very little 
difficulty is experienced in collecting the opium. 

1040. Do you conceive the number of hands through whom the advances pass, 
in the cultivation of opium, to. create difficulties, and to make the production of 
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8 r opium more difficult than it would be if it was cultivated under a more direct 

‘ arc 1 ia 3 2, managementr-Hi am not aware of any inconveniences resulting from the present 
Langford 'Kennedy, system of making advances. Complaints are very rare on the part pf»the cultivator 
Esq. of the soil ..tyith regard to their dealings withthese intermediate agents.. 

1041. With respect to the enforcement of, the monopoly, is.it not the, fact that 

the Company's control of the monopoly has been much infringed by extraneous 
circumstances ?—-It has been very materially interfered with, by the produce of the 
drug in other countries, so far as by competition in the eastern markets depreciating 
the value of the opium grown in the Company’s provinces. , , ■ ,, ; 

1042. What means have the Com[>any of guarding themselves against *n infrac¬ 
tion of this description ?—I am not aware of any. The growth of opium in Malwa 
seems to be rapidly increasing, and to be carried on at present to a very great 
extent. I am not aware of any power that we have to stop or check, it.; and the 
facility which is afforded of exporting it from the Malabar coast renders any attempt 
to that effect on our part, so long as the ports on that coast continue in the hands 
of other powers, abortive. 

1043. Has not the Company made efforts to check that by treaties, with the 
powers under which this opium is cultivated?—Those treaties have been, I believe, 
done away. 

1044. Have they failed in their object ?—I cannot speak as to that point with 
any degree of precision, but I conclude it was deemed expedient to do so. 

1045. Supposing that it were practicable ]to substitute a duty upon the cultiva¬ 
tion of opium in place of the government agency of monopoly, would it not be 
considerably more exempt from the evils attendant upon the foreign cultivation of 
opium, from leaving the cultivation to go on extending! and allowing it to accom¬ 
modate itself to the prices of the market r—The great difficulty that occurs to me 
as standing in the way of levying a duty upon opium, commensurate with the 
revenue ut present derived from that source, consists in the temptation that so high 
a duty as must necessarily be imposed would afford to smuggling, added to the 
great facilities which the nature if the article, the localities of the country, and the 
dishonesty of our excise officers, present to its successful accomplishment* 

1046. Do you see any very strong reason why there should be any greater 
temptation to smuggling under the system of duty, than under the system of mono¬ 
poly ?—I assume in my argument on this head, that in substituting another system 
for ihe present one, it is intended that a revenue adequate to that which is at 
present drawn from the monopoly should continue to be derived; and if so, the duty 
must necessarily be so heavy that the great and primary object of the planter must 
be to smuggle. Under the present system the Company suffer no persons but 
themselves to grow the poppy; and it is a far easier task to prohibit the cultivation 
than to ascertain the quantity of opium which under the change contemplated 
would be produced. 

1047. That is, upon the assumption that the cultivation of the plant would.be 
more extensive than it is at present ?—Of course. I presume that if permission 
were given to all persons whom it might please to cultivate the poppy, it would, he 
optional with them to cultivate it in any part of the country they might think 
proper; and I think if that permission were given, and the cultivation (as 1 think 

. it 
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it wouldbe) were to be extended to Bengal, the high character which the Com¬ 
pany’s opium has hitherto maintained in the China market would be VUetly im¬ 
paired, and opium of a very inferior quality be produced ; because I know from Langford Kennedy, 
experience in the province of Bengal, that neither the soil nor climate of that Esq. 
country is adapted to the growth of the poppy, and that the opium produced in 
that province is of a very inferior quality. 

1048. Is not the supply of opium almost entirely confined to Behar and Benares ? 

—At present it is. The Company had an agency in the district of Rungpore in 
Bengal, to the charge of which I was deputed by Government some years ago, on 
a special commission, and resided there for a year in the charge of their opium 
concerns. 

1049. Why should the substitution of an excise duty interfere witfy the quality 
of the opium?—I do not mean to say that the substitution of an excise duty 
would interfere with the quality of the drug ; but if people were to be allowed to 
grow it where they pleased, you would have as great a variety in the market in point 
of quality as there is in indigo or any other article of commerce. 

1050. Do you conceive that there would be any material evil from the variety 
of quality that might arise by the introduction of opium into Bengal, if you had the 
same or an increased supply from those parts of the country in which it was 
superior ?—I think the variety that would be sent to China would injure the general 
character of the Behar opium in the estimation of the Chinese, who have always 
hitherto been accustomed to receive it in a pure and uniform state. 

1051. Is it not more probable that a distinction would be still kept up between 

the Bengal, and the Behar and the Benares opium, precisely as the distinction is 
kept up between the Malwa, and the Behar and Benares opium ?—I apprehend 
that the quality of the Malwa opium is more uniform, which may be owing to 
greater uniformity of soil and climate; the difference in this respect between the 
provinces of Bengal and those of Behar and Benares is very great, and as I have 
already said, I should apprehend injury from the variety to which they have not 
been accustomed in the eastern markets. * 

i 052. In point of fact, should you not conceive from your estimate of the 
quality of the soil in Bengal, that the quality of the Malwa opium is nearer that of 
the Behar and Benares than the Bengal opium would be?—Most decidedly: the 
Bengal opium I consider to be of a very inferior quality, and the Malwa quite the 
reverse. 

1053. Wbuld not, therefore, the distinction between the Bengal and the Behar 
and Benares opium be more easily distinguished, than between the Behar and 
Benares opium hnd the Malwa opium ?—1 think the Behar and Benares opium is 
considered the best; but the Chinese can, I believe, readily tell the difference. 

1054. The distinction between the Behar and Benares opium and the Malwa is 
decidedly recognized ?—Decidedly, 1 believe. 

1035. If, therefore, the difference between the Malwa and the Behar and Benares 
Opium is socasily distinguished, would not the Bengal be even more likely to be 
distinguished ?—It certainly would; but I* question very much whether, under the 
system of throwing the trade open, the opium, even in Behar and Benares, would 
be of as good or anything like as good a quality as that produced now under the 
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monopoly, or whether in fact; it would be much better than the Bengal 1 opium, a* 

«MarcJi 183s. i h avc described it; "A . , 

■ting ford Kennedy, 1056. Do you conceive that the superintendence of the Company’s agents is 

r.*q. ' ’ necessary for the production of opium P—-Certainly not ; but*I do hot think that 

better opium could be produced under any other system than under that now in 
force in the provinces of Behar and Benares. 

1057. Is »t a foot or not that the Behar and Benares opium bears a higher price 
than the Malwa opium in the China market ?— I cannot speak positively m to this; 
but I believe it has occasionally, though rarely, fetched higher prices. Generally 
speaking, however, the Chinese, I believe, prefer the Behar and Benares opium, 
which I apprehend to be mainly owing to its uniformly pure quality, of which they 
have had thp experience of nearly half a century. 

1058. Has not the Malwa gained upon the Behar and Benares of late years?— 
Very much. 

1059. Would not that seem to prove that the growth of opium may be carried 
on with success without the superintendence of the Company ?—It certainly would. 

I do not by any means pretend to say but that equally good opium might be pro¬ 
duced by private speculators as by the Company, but I doubt very much whether 
in the aggregate so uniformly good a quality w ould be produced; and of this I feel 
assured, that if the high character which the Behar opium has hitherto maintained 
is once destroyed, it will never be regained in the estimation of the consumers. 

1060. Assuming that the Company could secure its revenue, and at the same 
time could withdraw its monopoly from the provinces of Behar and Benares, do you 
see any conclusive reason why the natives of those provinces should not produce 
opium with as much success as the natives of Malwa ?—That they could do it there 
can be no doubt, else how is it done at present? but whether they would is another 
thing; that is to say, whether they would bring it to the market unadulterated. 

I have never yet seen natives compete with European planters in the cultivation of 
indigo, or pursue the occupation on their own account; and I am of opinion that if 
the monopoly were removed, tin's pursuit would, like indigo, devolve into the hands 
of Europeans. 

1 06 1. Would not the same motives apply in the one case as in the other in Behar 
and Benares, as they do at present ?—I know very little of Malwa, and therefore 
cannot say positively. 

1062. Should you be prepared to say that there is anything in the character of 
the people, or any quality of the climate or the soil of the provinces of Behar and ' 
Benares, which would place them below the province of Malwa ia their capabilities 

of' producing opium ?—l am not aware that there is \ but I speak from knowledge 
of one country and almost total ignorance of live other. 

1063. A remarkable difference between the opium and the indigo, in a practical 
point of view, is that we have an instance, of the native production of opium in 
Malwa ?—I am aware of that. The indigo in the Company’s provinces has devolved 
into the hands of Europeans entirely, at least in the part of the country where I was, 
ami where it is carried on to a great extent. I hardly know an instance of a native 
having an indigo factory; and I apprehend that if the cultivation of opium was to . 
be thrown open, Europeans would in like manner be the principal cultivators of it. 

What 
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What thecbaracter of the natives erf Malwa may be l know not, but in Behar they 
seldom adapt other pursuits than were followed by their progenitors* !: si* v 

Under the. present system is there not a very extensive establishment for 
the growth of opium in the Company’s territories ?— Our establishment is not very 
large} I think it a very moderate establishment 

1065. Comprising the native agents, are there not many persons engaged in it? 
—-Not so many as might be supposed ; and the salary of those agents is so very 
trifling, as to render them little or no burthen to the State. 

1066 . Do you conceive that their pay is sufficient to secure the effective dis¬ 
charge of the duties assigned them ?—1 do not think it is sufficient; and no native 
qualified for office would, I conceive, serve in any department of their service 
solely for the pay given by the Company; they have other objects in view in 
accepting office, and have means of making rtioney which it is utterly impossible 
for us in.all cases to prevent. 

1067. Is the establishment sufficient to enable the authorities to keep a very 
strict watch over the growth of opium in those provinces ?—I think it is. I am no 
advocate for an unnecessary multiplication of native functionaries. 

1068. Supposing that it were thought advisable and found practicable to impose 
a duty on the cultivation, instead of retaining it under the present system ; do you 
conceive that that same agency would be sufficient, assuming that the cultivation 
was not extended in the first instance, to keep a guard upon the crops?—Certainly 
not; it is a very different tiling to collect opium for which the government officers 
make direct advances, and where they have the business entirely in their own hands, 
and to prevent speculators, who might be permitted to cultivate on their own 
account, from embezzling the opium which they might grow, and thus evading the 
duty. I apprehend, as I have already said, that the temptation to smuggling, as 
well as the facility, would be so great, that the speculators, whoever they might be, 
whether native or European, would collude with the officers appointed by Govern¬ 
ment ; and we could not, by any pay we could afford to give those officers, make 
them honest under the temptation that the speculators would hold out to them, in 
the shape of remuneration for betrayal of their duty and conniving at their dishonest 
courses. 

10G9. Is the price which is given by the Company to the cultivators very much 
less than that which might be obtained by them if they sold to others ?—I have no 
doubt but that if the present restrictions were removed, a price corresponding with 
that at which the opium could be exported with advantage from India would be 
obtained by the cultivators. 

1070. Under those circumstances, there must at this present moment be a con¬ 
siderable temptation, proportionable to the amount of the difference of the price 
which is obtained by the Company and the amount which is given to the cultiva¬ 
tors r —I have already stated, in my former evidence, that we have no reason to 
believe that any great quantity is smuggled under the present system: the difficulty 
of carrying it off from Behar and Benares just now in any large quaniity is very 
great, and I do not believe, as far as I have had opportunity of observing, that there 
are or ever have been any great speculators iu opium in the smuggling way. 

I never knew an instance of an European being concerned in it ; but this 1 attribute 
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- more t() t jj e ; r f ear 0 f Government than to their honesty. The case would he very 

S M »rch 183a. different under the contemplated change. 
ijingforTfCennedii, l0 7 1 ‘ 1* not the effect of the present system of monopoly in feci? that of a duty, 
K- q. ' ’ the duty being the difference between the price obtained by the Company 4 and the 
sum given to the cultivator r—Yes, I conceive it is. 

1072. Does not that create the same motives to smuggling which a duty would 
create, or even a greater ?—Certainly it does. The temptation to smuggle is at 
present undoubtedly very great; but I must repeat, that we are hot aware of any 
instances that have occurred of people making a systematic trade of smuggling 
opium for the purpose of exportation; both Europeans and natives are afraid to 
interfere with it, 1 believe. 

1073. Then the motives being the same in both cases, what is the difference of 
the control and superintendence employed to check smuggling, which leads you to 
think there would be more under the one than the other ?—If the monopoly were to 
be done away, you would have speculators and planters without end embarking in 
the cultivation of opium all over the country, and of course it would be their interest 
and object to devise, and they would do it, means whereby they might evade the 
heavy duties of Government, which I conceive it would be next to impossible to 
counteract. 

1074. Would the motives of the cultivators be more likely to induce them to 
smuggle than the motives which induce the present cultivators to smuggle ?—I think 
you would have a greater if not an endless number of difficulties next to insuperable 
to contend with, under any system that might be substituted for the present. 

1075. In those parts of the provinces of Benares with which you were concerned, 
are the lands upon which opium is cultivated very much scattered?—The opium 
cultivation is very much scattered, that is, it is spread over a great extent of 
country, is only grown upon the best description of land, and confined principally 
to the immediate vicinity of villages, where the cultivators have the facility of irri¬ 
gation from wells, and where the women and children of a family can attend to 
the cultivation without its materially interfering with their domestic duties; it requires 
constant attention more than great labour. 

1076. Is it found that there is very great difficulty in keeping a strict superin¬ 
tendence over those scattered portions of land, which must be mixed with other 
species of cultivation ?—From the circumstance of the cultivation being confined 
to the immediate vicinity of the villages, and not at a distance, as is very rarely the 
case, the officers to whom I alluded the other day (the mattoos), who have an interest 
in securing the produce for Government, have an opportunity of superintending the 
cultivation, and seeing that the produce is secured to Government. In addition to 
these men, we have cliuprassies employed for the same purpose; and over all there 
is the gomastah, who is constantly moving about his district. 

1077. You say that it is generally the case, thatThe opium cultivation is imme¬ 
diately in the vicinity of villages ?—Generally immediately round the bouses, and 
on lands which are most highly manured and of the richest quality. 

1078. Do you suppose that there would be any change in that respect if the mo¬ 
nopoly were done away ?—A change has taken place within the last eight or ten 
years; the cultivation has extended very considerably within that time. In the 

district 
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district where I was, | doubled the ctiitiv^tioyii within that spread 

•H little fUHher froni the villages than it did ; but in many 0/ these gist’s was 
obliged, in ort^r to effect my purpose, to dig wells at the expense off*.ovetnjnent, 
for the purpose d/irrigating the lands. ^ 

1075.). But the general Custom is to keep the cultivation as near the villages ax is 
practicable ?—Certainly*.; I should say four-fifths of the cultivation were immediately 
round the villages. . 

iq8o. Is tl^ei season of the year at which the crop comes to maturity tolerably 
certain r—No, it is the most uncertain of the whole year; it is the time when the 
no.'th-westers and hail-storms are most prevalent, that is in the months of January, 
February’, and Marhh. 

1081. Between what limits does the period of the maturity of the crop vary ?— 
I should say from the middle of January till near the end of March." The plant 
begins iti January to flower, and towards the latter end of March the opium is all 
extracted from the poppy ; but in that intermediate time it is in a most precarious 
state,' owing to the great uncertainty of the weather, no crop being more liable to 
injury than the poppy, from its long slender stalk and comparatively heavy head. 

1082. Y6ii conceive that those months aro the most precaripus seasons for the 
result of the crops r—Unquestionably, 

1083. Under those circumstances, would it be easy to assess a duty upon the 
standing crop shortly before its arriving to maturity ?—I should think it impossible, 
owing to the circumstances l have stated. I have seen the finest crops on the 
ground, promising the. most abundant produce, the country in fact covered like 
a sheet with the white flowers of the poppies, totally destroyed in the course of less 
than an hour by a hail storm, rendering it a matter of difficulty to toll what cultiva¬ 
tion had been on the ground, lint independently of hail-storms, much depends 
upon the state of the weather in other respects, during the period for extracting 
the drug from the poppy, which generally lasts six weeks; for instance, in au 
easterly wind the drug will not exude fluently from the poppy-head, *and when it 
does, it is quite liquid, and much is lost in consequence of its falling to the ground ; 
heavy dews too are required for this purpose; the only wind in which we can 
extract it properly is a westerly wind, when the juice exudes fluently and thick 
enough to prevent its dropping off the head. The season in fact has so much to 
do with the produce in point of quantity as well as quality, that I conceive it would 
be, impossible^© accomplish the object contemplated by the question. 

1084. Udder those circumstances are the government advances, lost P-r’i.hey 
are never altogether lost; partial remissions are made occasionally on the occur¬ 
rence of such a calamity, but generally the cultivators contrive to make up for the 
lass in the subsequent seasons. I have never known remissions to any very great 
extent made ; indeed it perhaps does not happen once in three years that so.exten¬ 
sive a calamity as 1 have described bcfals the crop ; but scarcely a season passes 
without paHiai injury fVoin 'the Weather. 

1085. ‘SdpposiBf, that in the month of danqary the government; officers, were to 
examine and to measure the fields which were under poppy cultivation, and to 
assess adutyaccoVdjng to iheirnieasurement; do you conceive that there would 
be, in ccmsdquence ©flthbHdclssitudes to which the crop was exposed in the 
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months of February and March, any greater difficulty ip levying the ,duty, f ; pd^ in 
making remissions upon that duty, thanthereis in making remissidnsajfteraclvances 
to the cultivators,! under the monopoly system ?—-The great diffipalty I conceive 
would he to have an establishment in which we could place confidence, wh^re theie 
was another party concerned in the cultivation besides the Government, with oppo¬ 
site interests; -these matters are much more easily managed wh£rp'; we have no 
competitor .in the field than if we had one. It would be tfie interest oftjie.ptdnter, 
whoever fie might be, to grow his plant as cheap and to pay as little duty as pos¬ 
sible ; and as I have already said, what I question very much is, whether we could 
find nn establishment honest enough to be trusted, for any pay we could afford to 
give, to fix and collect this duty. 

1086. In order to secure to the Company the returns from the cultivation after 
it has made its advances, it is necessary, under the present^system, that the lands 
should be examined, and that there should he constant control over the cultivator? 
—I have stated the process, in my last examination, by which we ascertain the 
quantity likely to be produced; it is done by guess entirely j an experienced man 
can tell pretty nearly what a field of opium will produce, provided that no calamity 
befals it afterwards. 

1087. The same facility that enables him now' to collect the quantity, would 
enable him to assess a duty upon that quantity, would it not ?—This assessment is 
made just before the period of extracting it commences. 

1088. Supposing it were made at that period of the year which may be taken 
as the latest before the possible maturity of the crop, would you then be liable to 
the vicissitudes during the period at which that maturity might arise ?—The great 
danger to which the crop is exposed is between the period when we estimate the 
average produce of the crop and the time of its final extraction, which is about six 
weeks. 

1089. How is the period regulated at which you make the survey ?—We know 
when the poppy is ripe from its appearance ; that may he earlier or later, according 
as it may be a forward or a backward crop. 

1090. It varies in different years?—Very slightly. The seasons in India are in 
general so regular, we can almost tell within a week or so the different stages of 
the crops. 

1091. Supposing that survey to be made precisely after the same manner as it is 
at present, and the result of it was the assessment of a duty, and the cultivator 
became liable to the payment of the duty, without any control over the produce of 
that crop, and the cultivation were carried on under a permit ; would there be an 
effectual control over the cultivator by this means?— No, 1 do not think there 
would. In the first place, we must be able to depend upon the honesty of the 
person who makes the estimate ; it would of course be to the interest of the cul¬ 
tivator to have it made as low as possible, for according to that estimate would he 
have to pay duty : and secondly, i doubt much, where so heavy a duty was imposed, 
whether, with reference to the uncertainty f of season, the cultivator would agree to 
such an arrangement. 

1092. Under the present system the Government makes an advance to the cul¬ 
tivator when his crops are surveyed; is it not equally his interest to obtain as low 

„ an 
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an'^B^inihte'of fheproduceas he can, in order to retain as much of the overplus as '! 1 T 
he cen?~It is ,' but it is obvious that the cultivators now have nothing like the 8 arci 
interest to lowbr this estimate that they would have under the changecontemplated. LftngtmlKr.mctU,>, 
Our own native officers are all interested in making the estimate as high as pos- ' £«/. 
sible; they get a Commission upon the receipts,' and their continuance in office 
depends upon it. IF the agent finds that t hey are slack in their duty, or has reason 
to Suppose there is any collusion between them and the cultivators, they would be 
immediately removed From office; besides, as I have already said, under the 
priesent system little or no smuggling is attempted. 

1093. IS there any reason why the same Commission should not he given in the 
case of a duty being levied 1—I think the planter, as 1 said before, would always 
be ready enough to pay them more than the Government possibly could or would, 
to secure their connivance in Furtherance of hfs views and interests. 

1094. The cultivator having received an advance from the Government, for 
which he is to return a certain amount of opium, according to the valuation of his 
crops, has he not equally an interest under the present system to make that esti¬ 
mate as low as possible, ih order to retain as much of the opium as he can?—If' 
lie could dispose of his opium now to the same advantage as he would be able to 
do under the change contemplated, it would be his interest to keep the estimate 
down as low as possible ; such a temptation, however, does not at present exist; 
besides, the estimate does not now depend entirely upon him, but upon the officers 
of Government. 

109,5. Would it not in the latter instance?—It would, certainly ; but in the one 
case we have no cultivators or dealers in the article but the Company, whereas in 
the other we should have to deal with innumerable people whose interests and views 
would be directly opposed to those of the Company. 

1096. Does not the cultivator now obtain an advance for the cultivation of an 
article to which the less lie contributes the more advantage he obtains?—1 have 
said before that I believe there is but little opium carried out of the province of 
Dollar by smuggling, and the temptation therefore is not great just now for the cul¬ 
tivators to misappropriate the produce ; they have not tne same temptation for so 
doing now as they would have under a change of system such as is contemplated; 
in fact, the cultivators just now have no demand for the drug except from the Com¬ 
pany ; their honesty therefore is more the offspring of necessity than virtue. 

1097. Iff hat is the usual price given by the Company for a seer of opium to the 
cultivator ?—ThreC rupees eight annas a seer. 

1098. What do you suppose is the price that a cultivator could obtain from any 
private purchaser, supposing he were allowed to go freely into the market ?-*—'l hat 
is a very difficult question to answer. The purchase price would be regulated, 

I should conceive, by that at which the purchaser could dispose of it. 1 have never 
known any persons concerned in the illicit traffic of opium, except a very low 
description of natives, wild carry it about in small parcels; and 1 believe they 
chiefly smuggle For the internal consumption of the country, and not for foreign 

trade. . _ _ 

1099. Afe y&u at all acquainted with the price which has been paid for opium 
at Miilwa ?—I have heard, but I cannot speak to it with any certainty,. 

K.I.- -HI. Q2 1100. Supposing 
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- ' iioo. Supposing that: the price to be obtained front a private fifrclrkser be six 

8 March 183 2. ru j )ees ()cr seer, and that the price given by the Company be tiftly three rupees tight 
Lar#ftirdKennedy, annas, the difference between these two sums is a, temptation to witWioJd that'lroro 
Ay. the (Company and to dispose of it elsewhereP-^GerfcaiuIy it is/ >, 

1101. In order to a make a case practicable, supposing a cultiv^fei upon the fron¬ 
tiers of the Company’s territory, where the smuggling migh*t not be dfij|f?ult, grows 
opium, for which the Company pays him a price of threorupees and ei%ht annas 
per seer, and that on the other side of that frontier he can obtain six rupees; is not 
the difference between those two prices a temptation to him Certainly.*, 

1102. Supposing, instead of being held under an advance, he were allowed to cul¬ 
tivate the opium freely, but that the Company were to impose a duty equal to that 
difference between three rupees eight annas and six rupees, would not the teriipta- 
tion to evade that duty be precisely fequal to the temptation to obtain a Irigher price 
under the existing system ?—Undoubtedly it would. 

1103. Then in that case there could be no greater temptation to smuggling than 
there is at present?—This assumes that there are ready purchasers for the article, 
which at present do not exist} but the great difficulty which I conceive to be in the 
way is, to secure honesty from any establishment deputed to assess and collect this 
duty. 

11 04. There is great difficulty in securing the honesty of any parties who are to 
collect a government revenue of any description ; but supposing the temptations are 
1 he same, whether that is collected in the shape of a monopoly ora duty, does it not 
leave the matter as it was before?—I have already endeavoured to explain that, 
under the present system, I believe a very small quantity is smuggled, which is, 

1 believe, entirely kept for internal consumption. 

11 o,> The smuggling being small under the present system, is it not fair to 
conclude that the temptation is not very great ?—Certainly. I am not aware of 
any class of people having interfered with the Company’s ryots; and although I 
believe, and stated before, that almost every ryot, or the great proportion of them, 
do keep back a small proportion of the drug which they grow, yet i do believe it 
is hut a very small portion. 

j 106. Assuming that under a system of strict monopoly the effect would ?>e 
what you suppose, and that such a system might he preferable, with regard to the 
revenue, to a system of duty ; is not that argument done away in a great degree 
by the competition with the Malwa opium, the Malwa opium being Smuggled to 
a considerable extent r— I know so very little about Multyu, and the opium con¬ 
cerns of that country, that I can scarcely form any comparison between the two 
countries; but the system of smuggling in Malwa lias been carried, I have heard, 
to a very great extent; and I have heard that the opium has been carried to the 
sea-coast, escorted by an anned force, in open defiance of the government of those 
States. ■ •• * • 1 

1107. Are you aware that the Malwa opium has been smuggled to so great an 
extent as to deteriorate the price of ti#Company’s opium?—I believe that t# has. 

I can attribute the fall in the prices of the Behar opium to no other cause. 

1108* Under such a system, do you not think that it would he better for the 
Company to fix a moderate duty on opium, by which they may be able to Compete 

with 
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with - the JliaJws opium ?~—Tq put; down the Malwa opium perhaps the means e . ~~ 
suggested would be the most advisable, though I much question the success of 1 Hrc ‘ 1 ,iJ ‘ 

the.measure. . , .. . £. • Un&/i)r( f Kemu ,, r/l 

11 og;Does the Company's opium compete with the Malwa opium in the Chinese toy- 
market r—In potfct of quality, I believe it does. 

11 io. And. price ?—And price. 

Uf l. Js there not reason to suppose that by moderate duty it would also com> 
pete with the Malwa opium in the India market?—Perhaps it might. 

ui 2. Has, the opium revenue’been increasing of late years?—The produce of 
opium has very much increased of late years, but the price has been gradually 
declining j. it has increased since the cultivation management of each district 
has been placed in the hands of the collectors of the land revenue, which has 
occurred within,the;last eight or nine years, in consequence of which the culti¬ 
vation has very much increased ; in my own particular district I more than doubled 
it. 

1113. By what means did you double it?—Partly from increase of price to the 
ryots, but chiefly from the influence which I possessed as collector of the land 
revenue with the landed proprietors in the district. I secured their good-will and 
assistance in furthering the object which I had in view, from being enabled in return 
to do them many acts of kindness and to oblige them in many ways, though strictly 
consistent with the regulations for the collection of the revenue. 

1114. Would you say that the inducement which you were enabled to offer to 
them to extend the cultivation, was rather that of a kind amicable intercourse ?— 

Certainly. 

1115. From what you have told the Committee of the positions in which the 
cultivation of opium has generally taken place in the neighbourhood of villages, 
are the Committee to conclude that a great portion of that was previously occupied 
by some other species of cultivation, or was waste land ?—Never on waste land 
but very generally on land which had before been appropriated to tobacco and 
potatoes. Tobacco, potatoes, and opium are all crops which require the richest 
description of land. 

ni 0 . Should you say generally, in those provinces with which you were ac¬ 
quainted in that capacity, that the richest lands have been brought under cultivation, 
or that there,is a great proportion of rich laud uncultivated ?—There was compara¬ 
tively very l||tle waste land in the district under my charge, but it is the most 
highly cultivated district, in the Company's provinces. 

1117. Then the extension of the cultivation of opium in those provinces which 
are best adapted to the purpose, must be by a substitution of that for other cultiva¬ 
tion?—Yes: in my particular case the poppy, where I increased the cultivation, 
was substituted for other articles which had been grown from time immemorial 
perhaps. Increase of price, as I have already said, contributed materially to in¬ 
crease ofcultivatiout, 

1118. Was that increase rendered necessary in consequence of the competition 
of the Malwa ophite ?t-I believe it was; in fact we could not have extended it 
without an increase hf, price*, I made several reports upon the subject to Govern - 
nieut, and i believe it was in consequence of my recommendation that Government 

. - consented 
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consented to the increase from two rupees eight annas per scei 1 td‘three rtipees 
eight annas. •• ! ‘ ■ ••• _'■ 5 *?*• 

, 1119. You have stated that the cultivation of onium waiS VOiT^Wcfe ^xt^iled 

under your agency in those provinces ?—Very much, not only by ffiy but 

likewise that of the Other collectors; , ’’ • • • ’“'•***:•» • * ' 

1120. Wasthe establishment which you had under you inefeasbd ^proportion 
to that increase of cultivation ?—It was increased very much. We had establish¬ 
ments entertained in different convenient parts of the mofussil, cafled hooties, for 
the purpose of controlling the cultivation and collecting the drug : those establish¬ 
ments, as 1 increased the cultivation, I was obliged to increase in a proportionate 
ratio; for instance, before the increase commenced I had only four booties, but 
when 1 left the district I think there were either seven or eight. 

1121. So that the cultivation lufving increased very nearly to double the extent, 
the establishment was increased almost in the same proportion ?—-Yes. 

1122. In your last evidence you stated, that the consumption of opium among 
the Mahometans in the district of Rungpore was very considerable r—I did. 

1123. Will you state what effect that had upon the price and production of the 
opium in that province?—It is necessary to premise niy answer to this question by 
saying; that the district of Rungpore is in fact a Mussulman district; that is, the 
Mahomedans in number exceed the Hindoos to a very great extent; that these 
people, both men and women, and often children, almost universally use opium, 
and in large quantities; a habit similar to that of chewing tobacco in European 
countries. An agency had been established by the Government there some years 
ago, merely for the purpose of growing opium sufficient for the internal con¬ 
sumption of the country, which was retailed at a fixed price by the officers of 
government. This agency was placed under charge of the commercial resident at 
Rungpore ; but although a very large surface of country was known to be in poppy 
cultivation in the district, the quantity of opium received by government was very 
small indeed, wholly disproportionate to the extent of cultivation. Instead of in¬ 
creasing annually, and with an increasing cultivation, the produce obtained by Go¬ 
vernment decreased; and no reason sufficiently satisfactory having been assigned to 
Government for this falling off, by the commercial resident, I was deputed from the 
province of Behar to Rungpore to make inquiries, with a view of ascertaining the 
cause, which 1 was not long in finding out: it was what I have already stated, viz. 
the general consumption of the drug by the inhabitants of that particular part of the 
country, and consequent great demand for the article j and temptation which was 
held forth to the cultivators, who had taken advances from the oncers of Goyern- 
ment, to dispose of their opium clandestinely; this temptation will be apparent 
when I state, that the price allowed by Government for the opium was, I thinkj two 
rupees four annas per seer, whilst that which they obtained from private individuals 
amounted to five times that amount, and probably more. The cultivator^, there¬ 
fore very naturally sold their opium to the consumers i6ri the spot, instead.qf delivering 
it to the government officers: and this system it was found impossible to preiient,. 
for ur fast as they extracted the opium from the head of tb? popby* '&e^ppirle$i 4t 
in their houses, and frequent! v fields, thus setting search addIwp^^rion oh & 
part of the Government completely at defiance. All 1 means tiff coercion sanctioned 

“by 
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by, the Iteguletiona. were hadreepurse to. but in vain : l found ifcisouselesa an vf ' , 
attempt to persevere, that I recommended to the Government the abolition of the * aic 1 A ~‘ 
agency ami x thQ«auppre8sion of the growth of the plant; which recommendation the Langford Kennedy. 
Governmentparried into effect, and since then the cultivation has been, though with £’*/• 
great difficulty, altogether suppressed in that part of the country. 

IJ 24. Jt appears thee that the only security which the Government has for the 
cof&ption of its. revenue under the, presently stem, in the other parts of the territory, 

W that the 4fMg i? not in demand r-rt think so} if the same cause unfortunately 
existed in Behar and Benares as at Rungpore, the same effect in my opinion would 
have infallibly resulted. v; 

1125. That is to say, that where there is a sufficient temptation offered, smug¬ 
gling would be carried on under the present system ?—-Yes, 1 think it certainly 
would. The quality of the opium grown in the part of the country of tvhich 1 am 
speaking, and i believe it would he found generally to be the case if it were cul¬ 
tivated in Bengal, was very inferior indeed to that of Behar; so bad, that the 
Government would never allow it to be sold for the China market, though tolerably 
well adapted for the internal consumption of the country. Government would not 
endanger the character of their Behar and Benares opium, by allowing it to be 
carried to a foreign market. 


Martin , 13 * (lie Martii , 1832 . 


The Hon. John Stuakt Wort ley, in the Chair. 


HOLT MACKENZIE Esq. called in and further examined. 

1126. In your previous evidence, a suggestion was mentioned to you of the 13 March i\fj. 
possibility Of the admission of foreign salt, under a customs duty, and the esta¬ 
blishment of some government supervision upon the private manufacturer of salt Holt M ! ^ ckt 
within the territory of Bengal; do you conceive there would be any method of * w/ ’ 
ascertaining the result of such an arrangement by a partial experiment?—I am 
afraid not; because one main condition of the government sales is, a pledge that 
the quantity thrown into the market within a time specified, shall be a specific 
number Of mxunds • and it appears therefore very difficult to combine the two 
systems pf.a free sale and of a supply so limited. But there can be no objection, 

I think (and the experiment might be immediately tried to a certain extent) to 
allowing a coffsiderqble export of salt from England, with the stipulation, that it 
shall be received by the government of Bengal at a price (to be settled here) not ex¬ 
ceeding th& (or which the coast salt is now received by, that government, minus 
such profit as accrues to ifte government of Fort St. . George on its sales for ex- 

f «rt to Bengal, provision being at the same tips,, to allow the importer of 
nglish salt the nenidt of superior quality. , • , 

" 1127. In 
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‘1127. In order to make such an arrang^mit^trectual, mpst thoreJie an *#ra|ign 
of the duties in the Bengal territory. r^.|t;i^p#oi,^lt«Besaa0 j tofl^n-, the.&tf y $r 
any part of the law; the same arrangenaei&inigjhtbe followed 
salt is imported from Madras into; Bengal under v licen^ f |^ingi a stipu||tion> ^ 
was clone when a contract was made with a gentleman ip CakmtMMr. j^araik 
who undertook to manwfaeture salt by a new process, securing '. tgAbe Ip^o^r.ih.e 
exceas pf price which jm salt, if of a superiorquality, might letcfe tne^v^rrij 
ment sales, Thus rifiany merchants of Liverpool, for. Instance, .-were,, desmans, of 
exporting salt to Bengal on the terms I have mentioned, the home authorities plight 
grant licenses to do so, just as the Madras officers do in the case of exports from 
the coast of Coromandel ; and i should imagine that they might, immediately 
adopt the plan, if it were desired, to the extent of 100,000 maunds pr so, without 
any risk of* seriously interfering with the arrangements of the Bengal government, 
and this without th© previous communication which would,b® necessary if it were 
done on a large scale. Whether it would he profitable to the merchants to export 
salt on the conditions l have mentioned, I cannot immediately say. The salt ira. 
ported from the coast Costs the Bengal government 72 rupees for the 100 maunds, 
which is about 20 rupees per ton,, and. there is a small profit to the Madras 
government, of which 1 do not immediately recollect the amount, and which would 
have to bo deducted. If, however, the English salt he, as is said, very superior in 
quality, there might still be a prospect of profit,sufficient to induce some of the 
merchants at Liverpool to export salt as dead weight; and there does not occur 
to me any* objection to the Bengal government’s receiving a considerable supply 
from England in that way, or by free manufacture in any part of India, if it be 
done without breaking in upon.the system of exclusive sale. On the other hand, 
I think there is great difficulty in combining a partial free sale with a partial 
maintenance of the monopoly sales, since these seem to require a pledge to the 
purchasers that nothing beyond a certain quantity of salt shall be sold; and the 
free import and sale of a comparatively small quantity would be likely to affect 
the prices in the market largely. Consequently, without an .entire change of 
system, which 1 do not see the means of effecting, excepting at .the risk of a heavy 
loss of revenue, temporarily at least, all that can be done seems to he, to permit 
the import or manufacture subject to the condition of delivery to Government. 

1128. It would appear that the import of foreign salt could hardly be tried 

effectively without a corresponding change of the monopoly systeim%^the Com¬ 
pany’s territories?—A restricted import might he.allowed, but there would lie 
great difficulty in allowing the free import and sale, without getting rid entirely of 
the present system. , :i ' 

1129. It appears that one of the principal difficulties attending any change of 
the description just alluded to, is the probability of an increased .temptation 
and facility of, smuggling, under such a supervirion as that of the Excise, 
or of an establishment similar .to the Excise, compared with that of the 
monopoly; do you imagine it would . be at all practicable, from the nature of 
the agency establishments, to submit a portion of them to such a system as 
that, of the Excise, leaving the, other still in the hand of. the ironopoj^ for 
the purpose of experiment?—-I think there would be no difficulty, in so''’re# as 

concerns 
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concerns the manufacture ; reserving the sale to the Government; In places 
in which the country is clear and easily accessible, the plan might be tried, 
probably with* advantage ; indeed recently an experiment nearly similar was 
made, on a limited scale. *On the salt lake immediately behind Calcutta, 
Mr. Prinsep, the gentleman I have already named, established works for the 
manufacture of salt by solar evaporation, being very confident that he could 
make it cheaper than the Company’s agent; and though circumstances have, 
I believe, prevented his success, I see no reason why others may not try the same 
thing. But to any plan for partially permitting the sale of salt so made or 
imported by individuals, otherwise than by the Company, there occurs the objec¬ 
tion, that the merchants who might buy at the public sales, if deprived of the 
pledge of a limited supply, and left open to competition of an uncertain extent, 
would probably, from the uncertainty in which they would be left, *give consi¬ 
derably lower prices than they do under the present system, though protected by 
a duty equivalent to the net profit of the monopoly; and that we should thus lose, 
in the revenues derived from that portion of the consumption which might be 
supplied by our public sales, more than could possibly be compensated by the 
tax levied upon the free trade. In the same way, when it was proposed, with the 
view of preventing any inordinate rise in the price of salt in Bengal, to reserve 
the right of selling it by private sale, from the government warehouses, at a fixed 
maximum rate, the general impression of the Salt Hoard and of the persons they 
consulted was, th;:t such a stipulation would throw the price at the public sales 
considerably below the sum so fixed: and in settling the duty on salt imported 
by sea at three rupees a maund, when the average net receipt was reckoned at 
about,two-and-a-half, the reason of the measure was, that unless the protective 
duty was so high as to exclude foreign salt, or at least unless it was more than a 
mere equivalent of the net gain upon the monopoly salt, the sale prices would 
have fallen considerably below the then existing rate. The question of sale is 
thus to be distinguished from that of manufacture and import. If the latter be 
found advantageous without freedom of the former, a change to that extent might 
certainly be effected with little difficulty, the Government diminishing its own 
manufacture in proportion as it could draw supplies from England, or elsewhere ; 
and if ultimately it should be found practicable to obtain a large proportion of the 
salt required in Bengal at such rates as would pay a fair freight, and yet be more 
advantageous than those of the local manufacture, a considerable step would be 
made towards the further change of a free sale, if such a change should be 
thought desirable. 

1130. That view is taken upon the assumption that the abolition of the manu¬ 
facture in Bengal would be an advantage gained; but the original suggestion 
upon the subject made in this Committee was, that a competition should be 
opened between the native manufacture of Bengal and the foreign salt, either 
of the coast or of Europe. In that case, the suppression of the manufacture in 
Bengal would depend entirely upon the success of that competition on the part 
of the foreign salt?—Certainly the home manufacture would only be suppressed 
in Bengal Salt, if it got the foreign salt cheaper; reference being also had to 
quality. 
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-~ f 1131. Supposing it were found practicable to establish any such system as that 

ut M areh 1833. Q f an exc j se> an d that under that system the native manufacture were so 
Holt Mackenzie, improved as still to keep its hold on the Indian market in spite of the competition 
Esq. ’ of foreign salt, would it not be an advantage to India that the* supply should come 
from its own sources ?-—Yes, I think so ; but on the whole, 1 should not attach 
a great importance to anything but cheapness and goodnesl of supply* ' 

1132. Supposing that the manufacture were so improved that the salt were 
obtained cheaper and of equally good quality, or even better quality, within 
the territory of Bengal, would it not be of advantage that the supply should be 
obtained from that source ?— It would certainly be so. 

1133. Under those circumstances, the only means of ascertaining the relative 
qualifications of the two descriptions of salt for the Bengal market, would be 
throwing the import open, but at* the same time permitting the manufacture to 
the full extent within the Bengal territories, upon some principle of free manu¬ 
facture?—That would be the best plan, certainly, if it could be done without 
loss of revenue; but it strikes me that we might have a modified competition, 
attended with little or no risk. 

1134. That would be a competition between the imported salt and the Govern¬ 
ment’s?—First, we might have a competition as to the supply of the government 
warehouses, not of private against the public sales; encouragement being given 
to any improvement of quality, as was done in Mr. Prinsep’s case. And after¬ 
wards private 6ales, to an ascertained extent, might be left free. 

1135. Do you conceive that according to the engagements of the Company 
any arrangement, such as that with Mr. Prinsep, would be a breach of engage¬ 
ment?—No, certainly, not nor would even a free import be, I conceive, any 
positive breach of engagement. 

1136. Government engage with the merchants who purchase the salt that there 
shall not be more than a certain quantity brought to sale within the year j in 
allowing a free import, such as you describe, they could not control the market 
within the territories ,* would not that be permitting an interference contrary to the 
engagement with these merchants ?—I ought of course to have added the proviso 
that the change should not be made within the period to which the Govern¬ 
ment pledges itself by the sale advertisement; but that is confined to a single year. 

1137. The immediate effect of that would be a reduction in the price ottered by 
those merchants, would it not ?—Yes $ and I think it would be right to give them 
full warning of any such ehange being contemplated. 

1138. So that the Government could hardly contemplate entering into such an 
experiment without an immediate loss ?—No; and therefore it is that I should like 
to confine the competition, in the first instance at least, to the mere matter of pro¬ 
duction or supply for the public sales. It is of course an important object to see 
how far the expense of our manufacture exceeds the cost at which we could draw 
supplies from other sources. My own impression is, that the native plan of manu¬ 
facture in Bengal is unnecessarily expensive ; and though it may be doubted whether 
a supply from England or a manufacture by Englishmen would be cheaper, it 
is, 1 think, worth trying the experiment, if any one be willing to undertake the 
speculation. 

1139* Is 
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1139. Is there not very great room for improvement in the article itself?—I aril 
not sufficiently acquainted with the quality of salt to say; I thought that the salt 
I saw manufactured under the government agent of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs 
was very good; and'though the salt brought from the coast, which is made by solar 
evaporation during the hot weather, usually contains a quantity of sand, that which 
is made in Bengal is, I believe, perfectly free from impurity when it leaves the 
government warehouses, as far at least as can be ascertained without a chemical 
analysis. But at the Same time I must say that the consumers have a very different 
kind of salt furnished to them by the retail dealers. 

1140. It becomes greatly adulterated before it gets to the retailers, does it not ? 
—I believe so. 

1141. Have you any knowledge of a letter which appears to have been sent out 
from the Court of Directors at home, in the month of June 1827, to'the Bengal 
government, requesting them to consider and report upon the expediency of allow¬ 
ing an unrestricted trade of salt between Madras and Calcutta?—I do not now 
remember a letter to that effect; but the home authorities were generally, I think, 
in favour of a large and regular supply from the coast ; and I have no doubt that 
die despatch referred to could be easily traced. 

1142. Has the price of salt risen very much within the last 30 years ?—Yes, it 
has, considerably. 

1143. In what degree, should you suppose; could you name, in round numbers, 
the sum from which it has risen; is it from 260 or 270 rupees to 350 or 400 
per 106 maunds ?—Such, I think, has been about the rise, since the plan of public 
sales was established; but the fact can be ascertained with accuracy from the 
records. 

1144. Should you draw an inference from that fact that the supply has become 
insufficient for the demand ?—I have little doubt that it must partly arise from 
the more limited supply of the demand, the very principle of the monopoly being 
taxation through a rise in prices, consequent upon a restricted supply ; and if the 
quantity supplied by Government be not less than it was formerly, in proportion 
to the population, the effect may be traced (and I have no doubt that in a great 
degree it is justly traceable,) to a diminution of smuggling. The improvement 
in prices may also be in some degree ascribed to a freer competition among the 
purchasers at the public sales. 

1145. Does it not come to much the same thing, whether it was produced by 
smuggling or from the limitation of supply, because the smuggling gave increased 
supply ?—Certainly, as for as concerns tne consumers. 

1146. Can you give any estimate at all of the amount of salt which is at present 
smuggled from the government monopoly ?— No, nothing approaching to accuracy; 
but 1 believe it to be now much less than formerly. 

1147. Have there been within the last few years any very material steps taken 
for the prevention of smuggling?—Yes, there was a Regulation passed in 1819, 
(No. X.), which contained several new and stricter rules against illicit dealing, 
and which provided for the better enforcement of the law. The superintendence 
of what are called the salt chokies, or the establishments intended to prevent 
smuggling beyond the limits of the agencies, have been placed under a greater 
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number ofofficers, the neighbouring collectors; ^nother9;&tnd reroml other 
arrangements have been adopted* at the suggestion of theBoard ofCusioms of 
Salt and ■OpwBji^orieiihited to .prevent smuggling. v-y.,*i«. * ■ !■ 

1148k From the nature of the manufacture, it appears- that it is not capable of 
any very great extension, because it requires that it should be carried on in 
particular situationswould not that, to a certain degree, afford facility in the pro* 
vention of smuggling, even supposing the manufacture were opened?—I should 
imagine* if a high enough price is given, that the manufacture may be carried to 
almost any extent, looking to the vast length and character of the coast along 
which Jt may be carried on. 

1149. What portion of that coast should you suppose is within the Company’s 
agencies, within the limits of the manufacture ?—The whole of the Cuttack coast 
may be considered as a manufacturing district; so that of Hidgelee and Tumlook, 
extending up the west hank of the Hooghly, to a short distance below Calcutta; 
the opposite side of that river, and the adjoining country on the borders of and 
within the forest of the Sunderbunds, is occupied by the agency of the Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs; and the Jessore agency occupies the central part of that tract. Fur¬ 
ther east is a part of the Sunderbunds, where no manufacture is now conducted. 
Then crossing the great river, we come to the coast of Tipperah, on which and the 
islands that lie along it, is what is called the Bulooah agency ; and lastly, we reach 
the Chittagong agency, which runs down the coast towards Arracan. Thus the 
Bengal manufactures may be considered* to extend, with a comparatively small 
interval, along the whole coast from the Chilka lake to near the island of Mascal, 
and along the banks of the almost countless streams by which the country is 
intersected; and a single glance at the map on the wall will show the great extent 
of country embraced by the circuit. 

1150. That being the case, does not the government agency, under the monopoly, 
at present extend over almost the whole line upon which that manufacture could 
be carried on ?—The agencies may be said to extend over the whole line, with the 
exception of a comparatively limited tract in the Sunderbunds, in which the manu¬ 
facture might be carried on. 

1151. But taking a general view, the government monopoly extends over almost 

the whole liner—Yes, with the exception I have mentioned. But in the Sunder- 
bund part of the Twenty-four Pergunnah and Jessore agencies, the places of actual 
manufacture occupy but a small portion of the country, which is, it will be seen, of 
great extent and exceedingly difficult of access. The manufacture there is in many 
places conducted in the very heart of the forest, whither the manufacturers go in 
large bodies; having, I believe, to entrench themselves for the season against wild 
beasts, at a distance from the cultivated country, and leaving large tracts untouched. 
Of course if a price sufficiently high were offered, the whole of that country might 
produce far more than it now produces, many more stations being occupied than are 
now taken up, • np 

1152. Supposing that the manufacture were free and left to individual over¬ 
prize, would it still be possible to extend it very much, except byiacreaaing the 
number of manufacturers within that district ?—Every where, 1 believe* many more 
salt works might be established if the price were raised, fuel being the main thing 

that 
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thsfc is wanted}though I imaginethat it 

that Mf swy laige continuous tracts will h ^ w _ 

manufacture. But then, on the coasts bekmgingtoMadras and Bombay, saftmay, Holt Mdckfuzir, 
I apprehend, be matfufactured to any extent by solar evaporation, if workmen be Esq. 
procured, •r^ ’ w **~ *■; 

1153. Supposing that these agencies were registered, and their names were 
entered in the government office, and that the manufacture was carried on under 
a permit, the present establishment of agency would appear to be sufficient to 
superintend this manufacture throughout the whole of that district, and prevent 
smuggling as efficiently as it does under the government monopoly ?—If the manu¬ 
facture were left perfectly free, if individuals were allowed to select their stations 
at pleasure, I should think that the existing establishment would not be sufficient; 
you would, probably, have a great multitude of individuals spreading'the manu¬ 
facture in various quarters, and all of those individuals, of course, must be 
separately checked. At present, the object of Government is to concentrate as 
much as possible; you could not force individuals to concentrate; but 1 must confess 
that without seeing the entire scheme on which it is proposed to proceed, laid 
down, with full information as to all local circumstances, I should find it difficult 
to say that it may or may not be accomplished. 

1154. If the number of manufacturers, and accordingly the produce of manu¬ 
facture, were much increased, the agency might be increased, because the revenue 
would increase r—The produce might not perhaps increase, though the number 
of salt works to be separately watched should increase. One object of the 
manufacturers would be to go where fuel was cheapest; another object would be, 
to go where our officers were least likely effectually to control them, and various 
means would doubtless be taken to thwart and evade their superintendence. On 
the whole, seeing how inaccessible many parts of the country are, and how little 
we really know of the people, I should fear that any system of excise, requiring 
strict rules, to be enforced by large establishments, would be exceedingly oppressive 
and expensive^ and that to prevent smuggling we should be compelled so to act 
as to place the manufacturer on a much worse footing than the importer. The 
difficulty.of dealing with the manufacture is enhanced by the facility with which 
it may be established ; in most places it requires little besides a ploughed field and 
some hundred pots, bnilt up like a bee hive, with fuel proportioned to the quantity 
of salt to be made. Salt works there do not imply anything like a large fixed esta¬ 
blishment, with costly buildings or machinery. They might be multiplied to any 
number, and at a moment’s warning. Although, therefore, I do not presume to 
say that: the Government might not establish a system of rules, under which a free 
manufacture, import and sale might be permitted, I confess there appear to he 
more difficulties than I see the means of overcoming. 

1155* Goes not the Government at present advance to all the manufac¬ 
turers the means of carrying on the manufactures?—Yes, they generally make 
advance».:«i.."ju. • 

1156. Might not one infer from that, that there would not be many persons in 
the districts who woUld be able to undertake the manufacture without an advance 
from Government ?•—I think it is probable that many individuals would make the 

necessary 
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necessary advance, if they lad * preweet of .« hi*ierprice. ,.ft ,i»,«Weay...» 
question of price, I should imagine, although the actual w^nufacturers of salt, 
hke the manufacturer of most other things in India, and |he t cultivators too, 
being poor, depend upon advances; the system of advances beipgindeed general* 
in regard to almost every article of produce. - «*.„• .., *, ,i,-x 

1157. Ia it not an inference from that, that there are 'iiot many'persons 'who 

would be able to undertake that system of manufacture without an advance from 
Government ?—-I think there are many persons of capital who would make the 
necessary advances if prices were sufficient; though the actualmanufaeturers 
wcatid probably continue poor, especially in the inaccessible and unhealthy parts 
of the eottntry. But then, such advances would be given subject to a very nigh 
charge of interest. / ' 

1158. Your view would he, that capitalists in Calcutta or elsewhere would take 
the place of Government and make these advances, and that the individuals who 
received those advances would contrive several means of eluding the officers ?-— 
I think so. We know so little of the country, the people are such strangers to 
us, and we to them, that an excise would probably fail; but, as I have already 
said, unless one saw the proposed scheme distinctly laid down, with the numbers 
and places of manufacture, and all local details fully exhibited, it must be very 
difficult to give a decisive opinion. On general principles, 1 am very averse to 
the monopoly; were it a mere question of trade, there could be no doubt: but 
a large revenue has to be realized; and however open to objections the monopoly 
must be admitted to be, there appears to be much cause of hesitation before it be 
resolved to supersede it. 

1159. Is the government manufacture in those districts generally at fixed spots ? 
—I cannot speak to this from my own knowledge; but I believe that the manu¬ 
facture is generally conducted at the same places, because there are warehouses 
to receive the salt. These, however, at the agencies are not expensive, and if fuel 
be wanting, or any other cause suggest a change, I cannot imagine that there is 
any difficulty in moving from one place to another, the apparatus being of a very 
simple description. 

1160. Would it not be possible for Government, in the first instance, supposing 

that permits were made necessary for the security of the revenue, to grant those 
only in those^ particular spots in which the manufacture had been carried on by 
Government itself ?—I da not think it would be easy to keep individual speculators 
fixed at particular' spots, when desiring to change Jfor a supply of fuel or other 
circumstance of convenience. It would be an essential restriction on the freedom 
of trade, not to allow individuals to go wherever they might think it was most for 
their advantage. ’ 

11G1. Is the remaining part of the coast which you have pointed out much of 
the same character as the Sunderbunds * very much wild and uncultivated land f 
—I believe so. 

r ,, * 1 C0R8 ^ °f Cuttack and Chittagong much of the same, description ?— 

Chittagong is generally clear on the coast where the salt is manufactured 5 Cuttack 
is partly clear and partly forest; Hidgelee and Tundook are entirely clear of forest ; 

and 
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and a considerable portion of the manufacture in the Twenty-four Pergunnahs is 
conducted in a dear country. 

1163. Are yea aware that the Government pays varying prices for the salt manu¬ 
factured at its different agenciesj does it not pay more at some agendas than at 
others?—Yes, there is a considerable variety of price, 

1164. From what ctfuse does that arise ?—-One great cause is, the different 
price of fuel in different quarters; and wages of labour also vary. Of the reasons 
that induce Government to continue the manufacture in dear places, one is, the 
difficulty of getting the full supply required in other places, without an increased 
price; another is, that the merchants who supply particular districts, give higher 
prices for salt delivered at stations convenient for their trade than they could afford 
for salt from remoter agencies. 

1165. Making allowance for the nature of the employment of the molungee, 
its danger and its toil, and its annoyance, do you conceive that the remuneration 
to that molungee is higher than the ordinary rate of wages ?—I believe that the 
molungees are very glad to be employed, and that now their labour , is entirely 
free. I should imagine they were better off than the majority of labourers in the 
interior; particularly, because the manufacture does not generally interfere with 
their agricultural pursuits. They make salt in the hot weather.: the commencement 
of the rains puts a stop to the manufacture, and they then get away to their ploughs. 

1166. But the fact being that the greater part of those molungees are culti¬ 
vators of land, and that generally they are desirous to enter into the manufacture 
of salt; it appears that the manufacture of salt affords to them considerable gain? 
—My impression is, on the whole, that it is a desirable service* though I do 
not imagine that their gains can be very high; besides, however, having such 
pay as to make it as good a service as they can get elsewhere, they enjoy par¬ 
ticular protections against process during the manufacturing season; and under 
a good agent, who hears their story and assists and advises them, they are doubtless 
much secured against those exactions which form the crying evil of the zemindary 
system. 

1167. Can you explain somewhat more fully the terras upon which Mr. Prinsep 
was allowed to undertake a private manufacture?—The principle was that the 
Government were to pay him a sum equivalent to that which they paid for the 
salt manufactured in the vicinity, with a further stipulation, that if the salt 
delivered by him fetched a higher price than the average of the agency salt, he 
should have the benefit of the excess ; but the papers containing a detail of the 
transaction can, 1 imagine, be easily traced upon the records, if further informa¬ 
tion be required. 

1168. Did he succeed in obtaining that price ?—I think so, but I do not imme¬ 
diately remember the result; and as the failure of the house of Palmer & Co., to 
which he belonged* occurred before he had manufactured any considerable quantity, 
the experiment was not, I apprehend, fairly tried. 

1169. It appears in the accounts of 1826-27, that in no one of the agencies 
was there a supply produced at all equal to the quantity ordered, and the totals 
differ ftfom 40 lacs 13,000 maunds to 33 lacs 59,000. Does that often or con¬ 
stantly occur?—It very frequently occurs. 
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1170* Is that to be* attributed „ col*^ ^ No* 

I imagine not; the probability is that the lains either continued longer or set in 
earlier than was expected; the salt is only nwnufacturedin Bengal in the dry 
weather, and if the rains continue late, the molungeeseamtoft obtamthe brine, or 
light their fires soon Enough to have a full produce-; and the moment the rains 
commence there is an end of the manufacture. In. the year in question, it was 
probably the object of the Government to get as much as they could. 

1171. Does the Government make an allowance for those contingencies?— 
They always keep a quantity in reserve in the warehouses hear Calcutta, to guard 
against such contingencies, and they order such a quantity to be manufactured or 
imported as is sufficient to keep up the stock ; that is, about 1,500,000-mauntls, 
which would suffice to meet any probable failure for two successive seasons. 

1172. Are there any explanations which you would ofler upon the subject of 
transit duties, in addition to those of the last evidence ?—I take the liberty of 
putting in a paper which I have prepared since my last examination, with the view 
of showing the mode in which it appears to me that compensation might be 
obtained for the loss of revenue incident to the abolition of the transit duties at 
Bengal, supposing those duties abolished. For an explanation of the principles 
on which the sea customs should, in my judgment, be regulated, I beg to refer 
to a Memorandum written in Bengal, which has, I believe, been already printed; 
it is on the Bengal proceedings of June 1825. 

(The Witness delivered in the same , which was read as follows :) 


I find it stated that the transit duties of Bengal amounted in 1827 -»8 
to------------- 

There was secured by bond on indigo ------ 

Total realized and secured - - Rs. 

The charges are stated at ----- - Rs. 8,30,448 

Drawbacks and bonds cancelled ----- 4,97,171 


Total deduction from the above duties - - - 
Remains net amount retained ------ 


Rs. 

49 > 76 , 78 i 
5 , 55 * >4 5 


55 * 39^6 


i 8 »a 7 » 6«9 


42,04,307 


The duty on western salts (since considerably increased) Rs. 

is stated for that year at - - - 14,91,200 

The charges are estimated at - - 1,49*100 

Leaving net Receipt - - ,- , - 13,42,100 


The transit duty retained on exports is stated at 


4,90,000 


Deducting these sums from the net transit duty, there remains a loss, by 


relinquishment of transit .duties, ,$f. 




M 




18,32,100 


23,72,207 




To meet this, I think a considerable increase of ciuty'dri tlie impbSrts by sea height he 
unobjectionably levied, supposing always that the revenue is required. Acting dn this 

principle 
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ittmpl^ aijdteking'#® imposts at the scoleofthe year above memioned,a»cxbibrted in 
r. Wileon’a obtainthe following results: 


v\; » '1 $ 

•* _ < 

,, Value imported. , 

Rate of Buty 
proposed. 

Amount of Duty. 

Coppc? - 


Rs. 

39,92,000 

Rs. 

20 

Rs. 

7,98400 

Tin 

m 

3,45,000 

20 

6<),6do 

Spelter - 

m 

11,95,000 

20 

2,39,000 

Wines - 

w 

10,62,000 

30 

3,18,600 

Spirits - 


5,05,000 

30 

i, 5 i» 5 °o 

Malt - 

- 

3,60,000 

SO 

1,08,000 1 
90,600 

Tea 

- 

3,02,000 

30 

Madras - 

- 

77,61,000 
. 0,02,36,000 

75 

1 7.754 °o 
1547.700 



*» 79 » 97 > 000 

- 

32,92,800 
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Some articles, not enumerated, would bear a higher duty than 7 1 per cent, (such as oil¬ 
man’s stores, coffee, chanks, cowries, arsenic), and foreign imports should pay some excess 
beyond the charge on British bottoms. But on the other hand, some abatements would 
probably be required; and the above is a sketch not professing a precise accuracy. 

The sea customs are stated for the year in question at Rs, 14,28,000, of which, about 
Rs. 12,50,000 may, I imagine, be taken as the duty on imports. 

Deducting this sum from the above, we have an addition of about Rs. 20,50,000, leaving 
an inconsiderable amount as the loss likely to follow the change of system, which must 
ultimately be very beneficial, 

1173. Have you had, in your situation in India, an intimate knowledge of the 
operation of the opium monopoly?—My knowledge is chiefly confined to what 
has appeared in the records of Government, and to what I have derived from com¬ 
munication with the different agents and collectors j I never had any actual charge 
of an agency, nor any direct communication, that I remember, with an opium 
cultivator. 

1174. Is the monopoly at this moment much less secure than it was some time 
since, in consequence of the interference of the foreign article ?—Yes, I think it 
is ; at least there can be no hope of the same rate of tax being levied as has 
prevailed in times past. All that we can look to .is the difference between the cost 
at which opium can be furnished to China from Calcutta, and that at which it can 
be procured from other quarters, with some allowance possibly for quality. 

LANGFORD KENNEDY, Esq. called in, and further examined. 

1175. Have you had any means of acquaintance, in the course of your employ- ^gJoMhe>,nai v , 

rnent in India, with the results of British settlement in that country ?--I have; ' 

djere were many indigo establishments and European planters in the district where 

i resided. 
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1 f 76. What should you say was the prScriealeffoec upon the country in which 
13 Mitrch lg 3 «- ^Qge se ttlers resided, from their presence and inti^dUC6ioa4 i -^A8 far asrekted to 
.nnn ford Kennedy, the district under my charge, and indeed I may aay to the dishrict of Tirhoot 
Exq. ’ which adjoined it, and in which there were a great number Of European planters, 
I should say the effect of their residence was, upon the whole# beneficial to the 
community; but they were, generally speaking, a superior clast of mmij I believe, 
to what are to he generally met with in the Bengal provinces* !V; 

ii yjr. In what respect was the introduction of those settlers beneficial to the 
country ?—They brought a large capital into the district, and gave emjdoyment to 
a great number of people, and, as far as 1 kneiv anything of them, I believe they 
generally treated the natives well and were liked by them. 

1178. Were there many quarrels or disturbances between them and the natives r 
—There were occasionally; but I 'should say (comparatively speaking with other 
parts of the country,) quarrels or disturbances were not of frequent occurrence. 

1179. Should you say that in the neighbourhood of these settlements disputes 
with the natives were less eoramon than where British settlers had not appeared 
at all V— It would be difficult to say whether they hav,e been more frequent or not; 
but as far as I can judge, I should say not much more so. I am alluding to that, 
part of the country, however, in which I myself resided. 

1180. Had the cultivation much improved in this part of the country through 
those settlers?—Their occupations were confined entirely to indigo cultivation, 
which certainly has improved of late years ; but I do not think that the settlement 
of Europeans has had the effect of making any alteration in the system of agricul¬ 
ture pursued by the natives, which continues much the same as I apprehend it has 
done for a great length of time. 

1181. Do you think it has had any effect upon the habits of the natives in their 
neighbourhood ?—I do not think it has. 

1182. Do you think that the circulation of money that was produced by those 
establishments had the effect of rendering their neighbourhood more comfortable ? 
—I think it had in some respects y it certainly facilitated the collection of the 
public revenue. 

1183. Do yon conceive that the natives looked upon it as an advantage to have 
one of those establishments in their neighbourhood ?—No; I should say, generally 
speaking, that they did not: the natives do not like the interference of Europeans 
with them, or with their cultivation; but as far as relates to the particular part of 
the country of which I am speaking, I believe they were upon the whole well 
pleased with the planters, at least those who were employed by them* 

1184. You said that you believed, that the settlers with whom you were prin¬ 
cipally acquainted were a superior class of men to those which were found in other 
parts ?—I did ; I mean superior to those that are to be found in Bengal. 1 could 
mention one very great indigo concern, for instance, in the part, of the country 
where I resided, that of Nowell& Company, in which there Were many Europeans 
engaged; I have known a good deal of their concerns, and have had ample 
opportunities of observing their mroceedings, and I have no hesitation m saying, 
that If Europeans like them Could be brought into the country,- or if permissiqgi 
to reside was confined to people of that description, it would be a great beneht to 
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the country* ■■ But I «ajjm.ad?ocafce for the indiscriminate admission of Europeans j* “* ' T~ 

and never but under strict control. t .. 13 

I tS. 5 * To whrtjfa you .attribute the difference between those individuals and Langford Kennedy, 
others in other parts of India ?—To greater respectability of character. Generally £></■ 
speaking, as far as I have heard, the Europeans in Bengal are of a lower and more 
mixed description than those in the province of Behar. 

it86. Was there anything to account for the difference why the settlers in the 
upper province should be a more respectable class than the others ?—I am not 
aware of any reason why they should have been so, but they certainly were. In 
Tirhoot and Sarun quarrels between the European planters were very rare ; dis¬ 
putes that may arise between them are settled generally by arbitration amongst 
themselves ; and they avoid as much as possible recourse to pur courts of justice ; 
they in fact give the courts very little trouble. In Bengal, I believe it will be 
found that the courts are constantly occupied with disputes between European 
planters, interfering and fighting with one another; the systems, however, pursued 
in the two countries vary very essentially. 

1187. Is it from those circumstances that you infer that they are a superior 
class of men, or from your communications with them ?—As well from my private 
communications with them as from my official knowledge. 

1188. Do you know the others ?—Only by general report. I speak of them 
from what I have heard principally, having been but a short time stationed in 
Bengal. 

1189. You compare your personal knowledge of the one with what you have 
heard of the others ?—Yes: I can speak decidedly in favour of those who were in 
that part of the country where I was stationed. 

1190. What was the number of Europeans settled as capitalists upon the land 
in the district in which you resided ?—I should say perhaps about 20 j I cannot 
speak positively, but I fancy about that number: in Tirhoot there were a great 
many more. 

1191. Is it supposed that those concerns have been generally successful?'— 

1 think they have been generally successful; as far as I have known they have 
gone on tolerably well; success and failure, however, seem, to be mixed up in the 
same proportions in indigo as in all other speculations. 

1193. Were there any of long establishment?—Many of long establishment, 

1193. Were there any new, factories established ?—Yes, there were. 

1194. Do you think they were rapidly increasing?,—Not rapidly increasing; 
many were established during the period I was in the district. 

1195. Did they complain of the regulations under which they were permitted 
to cultivate indigo ?—rl have certainly heard objections to and complaints of the 
system pursued with respect to them and their pursuits. 

1196. What were the principal objections that they made to the regulations?— 

I am not altogether prepared to answer that question; but I should say that, 
generally speaking, the objections were,, that our regulations put them upou too 
great an equality with the natives, and gave the latter advantages at variance with 
tjieir interests and convenience. Another objection was, the prohibition of hold ing 
lands; this objection, however, though true, was productive of but little practical 
. ja,i.—III. s 2 injury, 
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~-- injury, as they almost invariably didhold lands in ihe names of natives, and fre- 

13 March 183a. q^^jy to a very great extent ; in fact the prohibition waspurely nominal.they 
Langford Kennedy, held lands in farm to the same extent probably as they would have done had the 
Etq. prohibition been removed. > •. i. »,» .*,< 

1197. Did you ever hear much complaint of thepower whichthe Company 

possess of transmission in case of misconduct ?—I may have heard the question 
discussed, but I do not recollect an instance of its exercise in the part of the 
country Where I resided. , > >: 

1198. Did you ever hear much complaint of that power?—-I never did, except 
as regarded particular individuals who were affected by it. 

1199. Did they complain much of the delay in the administration of justice ? 
—Very frequently j I have heard many complaints on this score. 

1200. In what sense ? as inefficient for the purposes of justice ?—Yes: in that 
country a great deal depends upon the speedy decision of a suit or complaint, 
particularly to the indigo planters, to whom delay is often highly injurious ; they 
nave particularly complained of delay in our courts of justice, and in consequence 
they endeavour, where I resided, as much as possible to keep out of them. 

1201. Is any objection made with respect to the police establishments ?—Not 
often ; but I have heard them occasionally object to tne police, as being venal and 
partial in their official capacities. 

1202. With respect to the rate of wages, should you say that in the neighbour¬ 
hood of those establishments they were generally higher than in other parts of 
the country ? —Generally, I think not: I should imagine that the rates of labourers* 
wages were pretty equal where those establishments were as elsewhere; the factory 
servants probably get higher wages. 

1203. Should you imagine that they have raised the rate of wages in the pro¬ 
vince?—In some instances, probably they have: the labourer may take advantage 
of a planter’s necessities, and refuse to work unless he obtains extra pay; or if 
the planter wants carriage, or anything of that kind, which is often of the greatest 
consequence, to get his plant in quickly, he will be required perhaps, and must 
comply, to give an extra price for the time being; the natives often take an Ad¬ 
vantage of that sort; hut I should say that, generally speaking, the price of labour 
has not increased. 

1204. Supposing the courts were made efficient for the dispatch of business, 
and for the due administration of justice, would there be much complaint, do you 
suppose, from those parties as to the nature of the laws on which justice might be 
administered in the interior in India?—! think it would be a difficult matter, if 
not a hopeless attempt, to frame any system of laws, consistent with justice to all 
parties, to give general satisfaction to tne European settlers in India. 

1205. Do you conceive that if the establishments were made effective for the 

administration of justice, they would be satisfied with the law as it at present 
stands?—Yes, 1 think they would be as well satisfied with it as with any other, 
equally consistent with justice to themselves as to the natives. - - > *>? 

1206. How are the rents given by those cuitivators, as compftred with the other 
cultivators ?—They are obliged to ffive a very high fate for their indigo lands ; 
they often take a number of villages in farm from a zemindar, ad « rent far beyond 

what 
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what the zemindar couldobtain ircan ®ty other people; they select such lands as* ““ ~~* 
•re suited for theirindigo cultivation, and let: the remainder, generally on the old 13 Marfh 1 3 ’ 
rate of assessment, totheryots, to cultivate their own crops. They couldnot ijtngfordJiaiutrb 
afford to farm in this* way, but for the profits they derive from their indigo f very Esq. 
often indeed even these profit* do not repay them : perhaps a zemindar would let 
a village to one ©f thosoplanters for double, probably treble, what he could get 
for it under other circumstances, and it is therefore an advantage to them to get 
indigo planters upon their zemindaries; notwithstanding, I believe by far the greater 
numberof landholders preferhaving no connexion with Europeans^ 

1207. Do you suppose that if the cultivation of indigo by British subjects were 
made more easy, it would in any degree supplant the present cultivation of the 
country ?—Certainly not j unless the law gives them greater power than it does 
now. Planters, even as it is, when they take* a village, find it very difficult to 
get either the quantity.or quality of land they want for the cultivation of indigo ; 
they cannot compel the ryots to cultivate it, and most frequently the latter are not 
willing to do so. 

1208. Is it land generally transferred from some other produce, or waste land ? 

— It is generally land transferred from some other cultivation ; seldom or never 
on waste land. 

1209. Never land reclaimed r —Sometimes : in some parts of a factory, cultiva¬ 
tion ; on rivers, for instance, they occasionally cultivate indigo, but never to any 
great extent, on account of the risk they run from sudden inundation. 

1210. If facilities were given of producing a considerable extension of indigo 
cultivation, whatever extension was given, it must be a substitution for other cul¬ 
tivation r —It has hitherto been generally a substitution for other crops, but I have 
no doubt that a great deal of land, at present uncultivated, might be rendered fit 
for indigo, as for all other descriptions of cultivation. 

1211. You said that the prohibition to hold land was merely nominal?—It has 
been rendered so by the Europeans; for they have, as I have already said, held 
lands in farm to a great extent. 

1212. Do you mean that that prohibition does not subject the holders of lands 
to any risk?-—It certainly does ; but they have hitherto evaded the law by holding 
the land in the names of those people qualified to do so, and in whose names they 
sue and are sued in the courts. I do not recollect a case wherein a European has 
suffered from holding land contrary to the prohibition; although I have reason to 
believe that Government were perfectly aware of their doing so. 

1213. Are they not in some degree at the mercy of the zemindar under whom 
they hold it ?—Insorae degree they are at the mercy of the zemindar: the zemin¬ 
dar farms the land, however, probably to a native servant in the employ of the 
European; and in the event of any dispute arising, the European can contend 
with the zemindar in court in his servant’s name. I never knew an instance of 
an European purchasing land out-and-out; they merely farm for the particular 
purpose of obtaining iudiger cultivation ; and I doubt very much whether it would 
be ever their interest to do so, supposing it to be practicable, which ! do not; they 
run very little risk from the present system of farming, which I apprehend they eon- 
sider the most beneficial of the two. 


1214. Are 
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1214* Are they not very much at the «erey of the oative&in wbose.rames they 
13 M * rol * l83a< hold those lands ?—Xhey^r|t 6 i|ily are nmcjb atr ; £h^^ejr^^,<f«ul I have known 
Langford.Kennedy, some serious misunder^n#Bgs arise on.ihat H wqr.servant 
Esq. ' quarrelling with his master, and claiming the land as/ his own, under the terms of 
the lease: the European of course could not contest it with him in court. 

1215. Has that often occurred?—Not often, as far as I know j but I have known 

instances of the kind occur. ,, is o.<« * 

1216. What sort of consideration is usually given tq the native, tp induce him to 
undertake this agency?—I am not aware that any particular consideration is given; 
tlie lease is generally made out, as I have before said, in the name of one of the 
plaster’s own servants. 

1217. hs it the fact, that the land upon which indigo is grown is generally land 
unfit for the growth of crops of conn, and very generally sand-banks in the rivers, 
and laud of that‘description ?—The land on which indigo is grown is generally the 
second best in the village, inferior only to poppy and tobacco land; there is no land 
too good for it, and the planters try to get the best they can. With regard to river 
land, that system of cultivation is more confined to Bengal j in the district where 
I resided, there is very little cultivated on the banks of rivers, on account of the 
risk to which the plant is exposed from sudden inundation. 

1218. Was there any sugar cultivated in your district ?—A good deal. 

1219. How was that carried on ?•—Entirely by the natives. 

1220. Were there any European capitalists engaged, in the same manner as in 
the indigo?—None. 

1221. Are the establishments of the natives very extensive?—Quite the reverse; 
but the cultivation is very extensive : their sugar establishments, like ail other native 
establishments, are comparatively very small and very simple ; they cultivate a great 
deal for the Company: the commercial resident at Ghazeepore makes advances to 
them, and takes a great quantity of their sugar for the Company. 1 remember, in 
the neighbouring district of Tirhoot, an attempt being made some years ago, by two 
Europeans, to make sugar and rum by machinery, similar to that in use in the West- 
Indies. One of the partners had been in the West-Indies, and had had a good 
deal of experience in the sugar plantations there ; they brought their machinery at 
a considerable expense from England, and worked it for some time ; but found at 
last, not only that they could not, with their heavy cylinders, express the juice from 
the cane so well as the natives could by their simple process, but that the natives, 
from their more simple and less expensive process, completely undersold them in 
the market; it was given up in consequence, and 1 believe the machinery lies there 
unemployed to this day. 

1222. Was the cultivation of sugar increasing in your district?—I do not 

think it was : it was pretty much the same when I left-it as it had been for some 
years. ' . ;■ v>* *>•: ••• - ... 

1223. What is the establishment that is necessary for the manufacture of indigo, 

tp the extent to which it is manufactured ?—The great expense .of ust indigo con¬ 
cern consists, in the first instance, in building the works and procuring the requisite 
machinery; an establishment of native servants, corresponding with the extent of 
the concern, is of course entertained. >a v . *t •«. '*#«».* 1 

1324. Are . 
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Arethoseworksof ar expensive description?—In the; districts \% have “ 

mentioned very are veiy superior to anything prthi? kind 13 Rlarch l83 ~ i- 

to bemetwith» in Bengal; they areofteh on a jmost extensive and expensive Langford Kennedy- 
scale'. • ••'*• '' :<i * • *• ■ "■ ' ■ ■. V" ’ v ' Et</. 

1235 * Can you say’ to what extent those persons have been induced to vest 
oanitel itt tho«f factod^?-^I am not prepared to answer that question, brut 
I shouldthink that the works of a first-rate indigo factory could not be built for 
much less than from 50,000 to 60,000 rupees, that is, such as were built in the 
districtsaU&dedto. * 1 « . ^ * 

1226. Do yoU think there were many factories that could not be established at 

a less expense ?—A great number throughout Behar, but in Bengal the expense of 
erecting indigo worlSisnothing like this sum; they have them there of all dimen¬ 
sions and descriptions'. * , 

1227. How should you compare the outlay necessary for indigo with the capital 
necessary for the manufacture of sugar?—I am unable to draw a comparison. The 
machinery which I have alluded to already for the manufacture of sugar, though 
upon a very small scale, was very expensive, 1 believe; it was, however, intended 
more as an experiment than anything else. 

1228. Do you suppose that the capital necessary for the sugar manufacture would 
be greater than that required for an indigo manufacture?—! am not prepared to 
answer this question with the precision I could wish, being but little acquainted with 
the sugar manufacture, and never having had an opportunity of seeing the West- 
India system, except on the small scale already noticed. The machinery for sugar 
would, 1 apprehend, require to be brought from Europe, whilst that employed for 
indigo can all be procured in India: the extent of capital required would be, in 
either case, in proportion to the extent of the concern ; but the sugar cane is a much 
more expensive and tedious cultivation than the indigo, though not so precarious or 
so much dependent on season. 


Veneris, 1 6 ° die Martii , 1832 . 


The Hoft. John Stuart Woutley, in the Chair. 


DAVID HILL, Esq. called in and examined. 

1229. In what office have you been employed in India?—After a few months uavui thu, Esj 

residence at Madras, I was employed, first as an assistant collector in the Tinne- - 

velly, then in the Malabar»district, for upwards of two years in those two districts; iG Man h 1832 

1 was then brought to the presidency of Madras, and employed in the secretary's 
office, and went throngh the several gradations of that office, and rose to the head 
of it; earn home in the year 1828, returned again in 1829 to the same office as 
ch jef secretary, and remained there a few weeks, when I was called to Calcutta, to 

be 
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- - be employed in the finance committee sitting there. I was employed for 15 or 16 

i*» M;irci^i832. months on that duty, and returned afterward*"to Eiiglattd. 

Davuthut, Esq. * 230. What is tne length of time td which your experience offhdia extends ?— 

I was resident in India, on those two occasions.between 23and 24 years. 

1231. Having been employed for a length of time in the Revenue department 

under the presidency of Madras, can you inform the Committee which of the 
systems of collection under that presidency you conceive has worked most success¬ 
fully for the purposes of the revenue?—I have had very little practical experience 
in revenue affairs, having been employed as assistant collector Only a short time, 
more than 20 years ago; and I possess only such general knowledge as I have 
gathered from having been employed about the Government. My ideas on the 
several systems are, therefore, not of a detailed nature. There are two or three 
general considerations which have* always had a commanding Influence in my 
estimate of the several systems. Comparing ryotwarry with other systems, for 
instance, the subject that has been debated so much under the Madras presidency, 
the first consideration that seems to me nearly conclusive on the subject is, that unless 
the Government are prepared to provide effectually for the preservation of all exist¬ 
ing rights and tenures connected with the land, they are not ready to adopt any 
other than a ryotwarry settlement. The advocates for both systems, zemindary 
and ryotwarry, agree in their opinion that all existing rights ought to be respected, 
whatever new ones may be established; and unless the Government have accurately 
ascertained what the existing rights are, they are not ready to adopt a system which 
may ultimately prove to infringe on any of those rights. That consideration seems 
to me to be conclusive against the adoption of any but a ryotwarry settlement, inas¬ 
much as I believe that the Government do not possess that knowledge with respect 
to any one district within their immense dominions. In the next place, another 
general consideration, of the same conclusive nature in my estimation, is, that what¬ 
ever other system may be adopted, the ryotwarry system must form an essential 
part of it. Others may be superinduced upon it, but it can never be dispensed 
with. You can no more form a zemindary settlement without a ryotwarry one, 
than you can write a current hand without spelling; although in either case you 
may be unconscious of the subsidiary operation. The ryotwarry settlement is an 
essentia^ part of the zemindary one. If the officers of government do not make 
settlements with the ryots, the zemindar must; and therefore the objections that 
are taken against a ryotwarry settlement will not be obviated by the substitution of 
any other, excepting in as far as those objections apply to the ryotwarry settlement 
being executed by the officers of government. The other objections, independent 
of that one of the ryotwarry settlement being executed by the officers of Govern¬ 
ment, arise from the amount, not the mode, of the assessment; from the poverty of 
the inhabitants, from the peculiar system 6f agriculture, and from the state of 
society in India, and are not necessarily connected with the distinctive character of 
a ryotwarry settlement. . . .. 

1232. It appears that the main difficulty in determining between the different 
settlements that have been adopted, or may be adopted in India, arises in ascer¬ 
taining what the native rights to the land may be ?—That is one‘immense difficulty. 
I am not prepared at all to be of opinion, that if those rights Were ascertained, 

a zemindary 
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a zemindary settlement is preferable to a ryotwarry j but till they are ascertained,' 
I imagine that a zemindary settlement cannot be introduced without the hazard, 
indeed the certainty, of gross injustice, such as has been inflicted to an immeasurable 
amount on the-cultivators of,Bengal, by the permanent settlement there. 

>233. One of the chief advantages which yon have mentioned of the ryotwarry 
settlement is, that it does not interfere at all with the rights?—It does not preclude 
the Government from, correcting its errors j Whereas a permanent zemindary settle¬ 
ment has that effect. A ryotwarry settlement, if errors are committed on any 
occasion, admits of their being corrected when they are discovered: the zemindary 
settlement leaves it impracticable with the Government to correct the mistakes 
which it has committed, as is the case now in Bengal. I believe all the function¬ 
aries of the Bengal government are of opinion that the grossest injustice has unin¬ 
tentionally been done to the cultivators by the permanent settlement,* but that the 
legislative measures sanctioning it preclude the Government from * remedying that 
injustice. 

1234. Supposing that the Government concluded such a settlement as in Bengal, 
but without one of its main features, its permanency ; do you conceive that there are 
such reasons in favour of a ryotwarry settlement as should prevail against the con¬ 
tract between the Government and the zemindar, for the collection of the land 
revenue?—I am not aware that the idea of a temporary zemindary settlement has 
been entertained; and I apprehend that it would be impracticable. It would be 
merely handing over the cultivators to a rack-rent landlord for 0 limited term. 

123.5. Has the ryotwarry settlement in any case been made a permanent settle¬ 
ment ?—The intention of its chief author, the person to whom every body attributes 
it in its present character, Sir Thomas M unro, was, that it should grow to be a 
permanent settlement. It has nothing necessarily in it of the character of per¬ 
manency, and it can only become permanent by being well executed. If it is badly 
executed, it continues a temporary and annual settlement; and i apprehend it has 
not yet subsisted in any other character than as a temporary settlement. 

123b. Has it in any district been carried to that extent as to become a permanent 
settlement ?—-I think not. A claim is now preferred on behalf of the management 
of Coimbatoor to be permanent, and I hope it may prove so; I think there is rea¬ 
son to entertain that hope. 

1237. The districts which were first subjected to a ryotwarry settlement were 
those surveyed by Colonel Read, were they not ?—Yes ; the first districts that were 
taken from the Mysore country after Lord Cornwallis’s war. 

1238. Were they not settled on that system long before the settlement of Coira- 
batoor ?r- Long before; in 1793. 

1239. Can you explain why it is that the settlement in the district of Coimbatoor 
appears to have arrived nearer its adaptation for permanency than those which were 
commenced so long before, and by such able hands ?—The ryotwarry system gave 
way to a zemindary settlement, which failed. The ryotwarry settlement is now 
reverted to^ under less favourable circumstances*, because a great portion of the 
village and surveyaccounts, the materials upon which the ryotwarry settlement 
might have grown to be permanent, have been lost in the interval during the zemin¬ 
dary settlement, when they were supposed to be of little value. 

t 1240. There 
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1240. There are other districts in which the settlement was made under Sir 
ii. Ma rch 1 83a. 'pj 10mas Munro; those must have been made long before the province of Coimba- 
lhn hi Mill, Esq. toor? — In the ceded districts, Bellary and Cuddapah, which were Jrat taken pos¬ 
session of by Sir Thomas Munro, he introduced a survey as the<foundation of a ryot¬ 
warry settlement, and a ryotwarry settlement which it was his wish to render 
permanent, A few years afterwards, from the difficulty* of collecting the high 
revenue that was assessed upon the districts, and from an apprehended difficulty in 
carrying the ryotwarry settlement into effect under the operation of the judicial 
regulations, the hope was formed that a village lease settlement might combine the 
advantages of the ryotwarry settlement with the removal of these difficulties, the 
difficulty of realizing the revenue, and of rendering the assessment compatible, with 
the new judicial system. With this object, a village-lease settlement was substituted 
for the ryotwarry settlement, and, *in the opinion of the revenue officers who have 
served in those districts since, has been attended with total failure, and with extreme 
injury to the people. That interfered therefore with the successful progress of Sir 
Thomas Munro’s ryotwarry settlement in the ceded districts, interrupting it for 
about 10 years. 

1241. It was one of the first principles of Sir Thomas Munro, that in establishing 
a ryotwarry settlement with any prospect of success, the revenue should be assessed 
at a very moderate rater—It was his anxious desire that that should be the case, 
but the circumstances of India have never permitted effect to be given to the desire, 
cither in Sir Thomas Munro’s districts, or in any other. Owing to the case being so, 

1 apprehend that the ryotwarry settlement has never had fair play. In addition to 
the defects of the system, this evil has universally attended it, that the Government 
has required a larger revenue than the district could yield. 

1242. The Committee conceive that Sir Thomas Munro, on all occasions on 
which he recommended the adoption of the ryotwarry settlement under the pre¬ 
sidency of Madras, maintained that the assessment must be made at a moderate 
rate, in order to give the prospect of success ; and that if they had continued under 
the zemindary settlement, the tendency of the latter was to increase the assessment 
to such a rate as to make it impossible that the collection of the revenue should 
proceed either with regularity or with regard to the welfare of the inhabitants ?— 

I am not aware that Sir Thomas Munro entertained the opinion that the ryotwarry 
assessment must necessarily be more moderate tluin the zemindary assessment, or 
rather that the revenue realized under a well-executed ryotwarry assessment must 
be of smaller amount than the revenue realized under a zemindary settlement. On 
the contrary, I apprehend that one great recommendation of the ryotwarry settle¬ 
ment was, that the portion of the revenue which was set apart for the zemindar, 
and the growing resources of the country, which would fall entirely into the zemin¬ 
dar’s hands, might, under the ryotwarry settlement, be reserved to the Government. 

But Sir Thomas Munro was strongly of opinion that it was necessary that the 
ryotwarry assessment should be a moderate one. In executing his own ryotwarry 
settlement for the ceded districts, he assessed the country higher than it was able 
to bear, and consequently, on leaving the country, lie strongly recommended the 
Government that a reduction of 25 m certain cases, and 33 in. others, ahoul<| be 
made. 

1243- X°U_ 
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1243. You remarked* in one of your former answers, that the zemindary system ” ' ~ 

necessarily included in a great degree the principles of a ryotwarry settlement, and Mar _ lb;v ‘ 
that yon must ultimately come to the execution of the ryotwarry settlement iniorder />, n „imu. j.; Uj 
to collect the revemfe, whether under the zemindary or the ryotwarry settlement. 

The great distinction between the two cases is, that under the ryotwarry settlement 
the Government ascertains the precise portion of assessment that is to be affixed to 
each division of the land, and that in the other case it is left to the zemindar, or 
whoever may be the farmer of the revenue, to apportion the assessment according 
to his discretion : Is that so?—If the ground-work of a ryotwarry settlement had 
been properly prepared before the introduction of a zemindary settlement, then it. 
would not be necessary to leave the rights of the under-tenants to the discretion of 
the zemindarj but, in the only mode in which a zemindary settlement has ever 
been concluded, the evil that the question implies has certainly been* introduced 
under that settlement ; viz. the rights of all other parties interested in the land 
have been left to the discretion of the zemindar. 

1244. In order to make a ryotwarry settlement properly successful, it has always 
been considered necessary that there should not only be an assessment made by 
Government on each individual ryot, but that there should be a detailed survey of the 
land, and an assessment fixed on each division of it ?—That, or a reference to 
village accounts as a temporary substitute. 

1245. But the principle always is, that there should be an assessment propor¬ 
tioned to the land, whether by assessment or village survey. Do you not consider 
that that is one of the most important and one of the most beneficial features in the 
ryotwarry settlement, independently of the contract with the ryot in preference to 
that of the zemindar, and is of itself a very great advantage in giving facilities to 
the interchange of lands?—As the means of attaining the advantages of a ryotwarry 
settlement, I consider the object to be of immense importance. 

1246. For instance, supposing that the land required a saleable value, it would 
he of great importance that the assessment upon its divisions should be known and 
fixed, rather than that they should be left to the discretion of an individual like the 
zemindar ?—Certainly. 

1247. Are you aware whether in the districts that have been settled on the 
ryotwarry settlement there is at this moment any saleable value for land in the 
market ?—In some districts there is understood to be a saleable value of land; for 
instance, in Malabar, Canara, Tanjore, and parts of the southern division of 
Arcot. 

1248. Can you state at all to what amount that value has risen?-—I have no 
such information. 

1249. But you believe it has been obtained ?—It is so stated in the official 
records upon the subject: full information will be found in the records, particularly 
as to Malabar and Canara, and: also Tanjore. 

1250. Speaking generally, can you inform the Committee what rate the assess¬ 

ment bears to the produce of the land in a ryotwarry settlement?—I think there 
has been a great deal of loose calculation on that subject in official reports, making 
it fluctuate somewhere about 50 per cent., sometimes as low as 35, and 
sometimes as high as 55. I imagine there is much inaccuracy in that sort of 
- ai.—III. t 2 estimate; 
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Estimate ; the assessment*mast vary so much according to the fertility of the soil 
and the expense of cultivation, that it never can be an accurate proportion of the 
produce of the land. ^ * 

1251. Do you conceive that a general conjecture cannot be made so as to 
approach to the truth upon that subject?—I think it usually is taken after certain 
deductions, such as 10 per cent, on the gross produce of the country j that about 
40 per cent, should go to the Government, and the rest to the cultivator ; but I look 
upon these as merely rough guesses, that do not in any case show the exact truth. 
It manifestly is impracticable to levy an assessment upon that principle. Some 
land can yield a very small proportion of its produce as revenue or rent, or what¬ 
ever name it bears, and other land can yield much more, and it would- be quite 
impracticable to take a certain proportion as a general standard. 

1252. As to the difficulty of effecting a detailed survey of that description as a 
foundation of thd ryotwarry settlement, do you imagine that that is a difficulty which 
may be overcome by persons of ordinary information and experience in revenue 
collections, or do you imagine it requires persons of very uncommon abilities, which 
were found in the case of Sir Thomas Munro ?—It requires the greatest abilities, 
such as he and Colonel Read, his master, of whom he always spoke with the 
greatest respect, possessed, to set the thing going} but I have no idea that more 
than ordinary revenue experience and capacity is required to carry the system 011 
so as to make a ryotwarry settlement better than any other. Generally speaking, 

I should say, as applicable to every question in the government of India, that no 
system, zemindary or ryotwarry, or any other, deserves to be rejected merely 
because it has a great many faults. Our position in India is so forced and unna- 
tural, that my belief is that all our institutions must be defective. The perfecti¬ 
bility of schemes for assessing and collecting the revenue, for administering justice, 
and for preserving peace and order in the country, is mere delusion. It is only while 
a person is heated as being the advocate of a particular system, that he paints it 
to himself as free from all the faults of other systems. Hie exceptions which any 
system is justly liable to, have to be weighed on one side against its merits, and on 
the other side against the defects of rival systems, and the best we shall have in any 
case will be a balance in favour of the system we prefer. 

1253. Is there anything in the principles of a ryotwarry settlement which would 
induce you to think that the general reasoning in its favour would not apply equally 
to different districts, assuming, what is certainly the case, that the natives in different 
parts of India differ materially in their habits and in their institutions?—On the 
general grounds, which are convincing to my mind, and which I have stated in 
answer to previous questions, my opinion is, that the ryotwarry system must neces¬ 
sarily be preferable to any other, and that it forms an essential ingredient in every 
other, and therefore there can be no variety of circumstances, I think, in India 
which can make it advisable to refrain from adopting the ryotwarry system. 

1254. You have already said, that; though you conceive it might require very 
groat and uncommon abilities to set that system going, as in the case of Sir Thomas 
Munro and Colonel Read’s experiment, it might be earried on by persons of more 
ordinary capacity; do you intend by that answer to say, that the first settlement 
upon that principle required more than ordinary abilities; or do you mean that it 

was- 
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was merely in the commencement of a given assessment* and that the ordinary' 
abilities might be sufficient, not only* for carrying on the given assessment which had 
been made, but*for commencing it in other districts?—The last was the sense in 
which I used the expfession. There will be more difficulty, of course, in following 
the example for the first time in any particular district ; but I only meant, that origi¬ 
nating the system, chalking out its principles, and setting the first example of it, 
was what required superior capacity. Some of our best revenue officers have not 
been men of superior capacity. 

1255. Was it not the practice of Sir Thomas Munro, and one which contributed, 
in a very great measure, to bis success, to employ the natives, to a very great extent, 
in his operations ?—To a very great extent, as every one must do in carrying the 
system into effect. He placed very great reliance on their capacity. 

1256. In making a ryotwarry settlement practicable, does it not become necessary 
to make more use of native aid than under any other settlement ?—It becomes 
necessary for the officers of Government to employ them more; but as the ryotwarry 
settlement must be carried on by the zemindar, in reality there is no difference. 

1257. Must not the government officers have a more extensive communication 
with the natives, than they would under any other system ?—They must. 

1258. Under those circumstances, do you conceive that the collectors in the 
Company’s service in the presidency of Madras, with which you are best acquainted, 
generally are well qualified to superintend effectually so extensive a native agency 
as Sir Thomas M unro appears to have employed in his operations ?—Perfectly, 

I think. 

1259. From your knowledge of the results of those operations, should you say 
that the natives are capable of being more extensively employed than they have 
hitherto been in the assessment and collection of the land revenue with advantage 
to themselves and to the State ?—I have not the least doubt of it. 

1260. Is there any change in the system of emoluments which are allowed to 
them, or in any other respects, which you should conceive necessary in order to 
make that employmeut really successful ?—I think the emoluments are now on 
a liberal scale under the Madras presidency. 

1261. l)o you think sufficiently so ?—Perhaps not sufficiently so; as their em¬ 
ployment in the civil service becomes higher their emoluments ought to increase 
too ; their emoluments ought to be progressive. In fact, I conceive that all the 
iluties now performed by European officers ought, in process of time, to be con¬ 
ducted by the natives, with the exception of such only as necessarily accompany the 
' ondition of the conquerors and rulers of the country. 

1262. Is the employment of natives extending in the Revenue department?— 
Very much. * 

1263. Is that in consequence of the ryotwarry settlement, or from the general 
policy of the government ?—It has increased more in the Judicial than in the 
Revenue department. Owing to the ryotwarry settlement having been reverted to 
vhere it had been given up, and having been universally adopted by the government 
if Madras, the native offices* are now in fuller employment in the Revenue depart¬ 
ment than they have ever been before ; and also in a great part of the magistracy 
of the Government, 
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' 1 264. Is the policy of the Government to employ them as much as possible ?— 

The policy of Sir Thomas Monro was very muchso,. If-fche question applies to 
the present Government, I should answer in the negative; but the general tendency 
of the Indian authorities at present in this country and abrodd also is favourable to 
the extension of the employment of the natives. > * 

1265. May the ryotwarry settlement at present be said to prevail over all the 
districts in the presidency of Madras, except over the Northern Circars ?—-There 
are a few zemindaries in other parts of the country, but with those exceptions it 
prevails universally. 

1266. What do you conceive to have been the result, with respect to the amount 
of the revenue, of the extensive adoption of the ryotwarry settlement; do you 
imagine that it has contributed to the regularity of the collection, or has the result 
been that Che revenue has been collected to a smaller amount ?—The collection of 
the revenue has* been wonderfully regular for npwards of 20 years. The variation, 
under all the changes of system, has been extraordinarily small. The revenue has 
not fallen off* of late veal's, with the exception of its having been affected by par¬ 
ticular seasons ; there has been no gradual decline. I am not aware that there has 
been an increase, and I Ho not think that there should be. The revenue throughout 
the Madras presidency has borne very heavily on the people. 

1267. Have there been large arrears of revenue outstanding?—There have 
always been large arrears; they are less now than they used to be. 

1268. In the assessment of the land, more especially in the territories of Madras, 
is there not a distinction made between the dry lands and the irrigated lands ?— 
Yes. 

1269. Is it not higher upon the irrigated lands than upon the others?—Yes, 
it is. 

1270. Do you conceive that the cultivation upon irrigated lands has been in the 
course of much extension within the period of the last Charter; has much land 
been transferred from dry to wet?—I should think not much j it does not admit of 
much increase ; it very generally depends upon natural advantages. 

1271. Are there not many districts in which natural advantages at present exist, 
provided they were made use of, and in which it requires some application of labour 
or skill in order to convert those lands into wet lands or irrigated lands, which are 
at present dry from the neglect of those natural advantages?—I think it is more 
usual in the progress of cultivation to convert wet and dry land into garden land 
by artificial irrigation, by sinking wells, so as to rear more profitable produce upon 
it, at a greater expense on the part of the agriculturists; and that is stated to have 
increased considerably in Coimbatoor under the advantages which that district has 
enjoyed during the present ryotwarry settlement. However, I have not detailed 
information with regard to those points. 

1272. Are you acquainted with many districts in which the aemindary system 

prevails?—I have stated that I have httle or no practical detailed information 
regarding revenue affairs. ' . 

1273. Will you inform the Committee what has been the consequence of the 
establishment of a zemmdary settlement in the Northern Circars and in'the districts 
under the presidency of Madras; how has the revenue m those parts been collected, 

m<ir - 
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and what effect has it had upon the population of those districts ?—I am not sure' 
that I have very accurate information with regard to any of the zeraindaries; but 
I think there has been , the greatest difficulty in saving the families of the zemindars 
from total ruin and extinction, they have mismanaged their zemindaries $0 com¬ 
pletely. As far as I remember, there is only one zemindar in the northern districts 
who is in a prosperous condition. 

1274. Do you conceive that the greater part of the zemindars are more or less 
brought to ruin ?—They have grossly mismanaged their districts, and their own 
private pecuniary affairs besides, and have had their districts transferred to the 
government officers as security for the payment of the revenue, in order that they 
might be retrieved from the disorder into which they had fallen. 

127,5. Have there been many of those estates sold ?--Yes. Government, how¬ 
ever, has always been very reluctant to sell ancient zemindaries, and in order to save 
them has authorized the revenue officers to undertake the management of such 
estates, and to put the zemindars upon a limited allowance, so that the estate should 
be still preserved in the family. They have been exceedingly averse to sell such 
estates, both from feelings of respect to the ancient family, and also from political 
considerations connected with the peace and good order of the country. By selling 
the estate there would be an opposite party in it, and the peace of the country 
would be endangered. 

1276. Have not the Government in those districts pursued a more indulgent 
course than that which has been adopted in the provinces of Bengal ?—I should 
imagine that the Bengal government would have done the same tiling with any 
ancient zemindars who possessed great influence in the parts of the country where 
they resided ; but I believe they are almost all extinct. 

1277. What has been the effect of that upon the cultivators of the soil?— 
I have not accurate information upon that point. My general impression from the 
view afforded on that subject on the records of the Government is, that their situa¬ 
tion is worse under the zemindars than under the management of government 
officers. 

1278. Do you imagine that the distress which you have described as prevailing 
among the landholders of such districts is principally to be attributed to their own 
mismanagement and misconduct, or is it to be attributed to the system under which 
they acted ?—Entirely, 1 think, to the disorder in which their family affairs have 
fallen. The oppression of their cultivators arises in part, no doubt, from the same 
cause, but also is, I imagine, the natural consequence of the cultivators being at the 
mercy of the zemindars. 

1279. Have you any means of saying whether the natives receive the ryotwarry 
system in preference to the other!—I think it has always been understood, even 
when the zemindary system was in favour, as it was for some years after 1 went 
to India, that the cultivators greatly preferred being tenants of the Government 
to being tenants j*f fche ZemimWs, The zemindary system was always extremely 
unpopular with the cultivators. 

1280. Their own disposition and interest therefore would facilitate the execution 
of the ryotwarry settlement ?—That has always been the case, I think, even in the 
days when the zemindary system was in favour. 

1281. Will 
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’ 1281. Will you describe generally the difference which jraay prevail in the 
species of cultivation in the different portions of the Madras presidency ?—Iu 
the districts above the (Jhauts dry grain cultivation chiefly prevails, In Tanjore, 
the land being watered by the Cauvery, the cultivation is almost exclusively wet, 
and much more productive. In the Carnatic, both dry and wet cultivation prevail 
in every district. In Malabar, the natural rains are much heavier, apd prevail 
much longer, but there is no artificial irrigation there. They would lie considered 
dry grain districts in the Carnatic, from the want of irrigation, but they are really 
wet grain districts, owing to the natural supply of water from the heavy rams. In 
the Ceded Districts cotton is grown to a great extent, as also in Coimbatoor, 
Tinnevelly, and Madura. Cotton is not grown in the Carnatic, jnor in Tanjore. 
In Malabar there is a considerable growth of pepper and coffee. 

1282. Is there any indigo growl under the Madras presidency ?—Within the 
last 20 years a very considerable growth of indigo has been introduced; there was 
little or none before. 

1283. Has that cultivation been conducted by British settlers?—I think 
entirely. 

1284. Will you state what your opinion is of the consequences of British settlers 
residing in India ?—My opinion is, that the expectation of any benefit from it is 
much exaggerated. I am afraid tliat it will turn out a bad speculation for those 
who make the attempt. The name under which the process used to pass was colo¬ 
nization, as if India were uninhabited, or the inhabitants were to be expelled. The 
idea now seems to be, that British capital and enterprize and skill should be intro¬ 
duced into India; I think that must be beneficial to India, as it would be to any 
other country, that foreign skill and capital should be applied to draw forth its 
resources ; but I am afraid that it would not answer the expectation of those who 
made the trial. It would be quite contrary to past experience if British capital 
were to be transferred to India. When the rate of profit was so very much higher 
than it can be in time to come, the case was very much the other way. Capital 
always came from India to England. I have no idea that the case will be other¬ 
wise in time to come. In my opinion, the capital employed in India will be money 
raised there; it will not be money transferred from this country. The distance 
of our Indian empire, and our uncertain tenure of it, and the still more fluctuating 
rumours regarding the hazards to which it is exposed, will always deter English 
capitalists from transferring their funds to India. If none but men of skill and 
enterprize and good character went upon such an undertaking, it could of course 
do only good to the country; more good to India than to themselves, I apprehend. 
But the extent of such application of British skill and capital would fall very fat- 
short of the sanguine expectations of any of the advocates of the system. In 
addition to those considerations which lead me to think that the advantages have 
been greatly exaggerated, 1 apprehend also, that the attempt must be attended with 
extreme difficulty in the way of administering justice, civil and criminal, over the 
European settlers, even in the very limited degree in which 1 conceive the system 
is likely to operate, though free scope were given to it. I apprehend also, that as 
the settlers will belong to the dominant party in the State, the rples for the appli¬ 
cation of their skill and capital in drawing out the resources of the country will 
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always be both framed and executed so as to favour them at the expense of the 
natives of India. I imagine that no system of judicature can either be introduced 
or executed wilich will afford adequate protection. Giving jurisdiction to the local 
courts of the country would, under such circumstances, be more nominal than real. 
I do not imagine that any local officer of the Government could put forth the terrors 
of the law against European settlers in his district, if the tendency of the system 
were to make them the authors of mischief to the inhabitants of the country ; he 
would not be strong enough to do it; his life would be made miserable by the 
attempt; and the system which would grow up would be that of winking at breaches 
of the law and of order committed by the settlers against the natives. The system 
that would practically operate would be that of oppression on the part of lower 
Europeans of bad character over the native s^ p retty much as I have ijnderstood it 
is in the West-Indies. I have heard a person in India, who had lived in the West- 
Indies, contrast the two countries, speaking of the immense superiority of the West- 
Indies to the negroes in point of climate and comfort, but of those advantages 
being more than compensated by India being totally free from disorderly Euro¬ 
peans. 

1285. Are you enabled to speak to the fact with respect to the present settlers in 
the Madras territories? Can you inform the Committee whether there have been 
very frequent disturbances and disputes with the natives 011 their part ?—We have 
very few settlers, and I do not recollect that we have had an instance of that which 
the question alludes to ; but the state of the case is very different from what it 
would be if any general settlement were to take place, because the Government 
now exercises absolute authority, and grants permission, or withholds permission, 
or withdraws permission, as they think fit, according to what their views of public 
expediency may render advisable. 

1286. In what part of the country have those settlers established themselves?— 
There are a few in North Arcot and South Arcot, which are two of the principal 
indigo districts, in the Northern Circars, and in other districts. There are very 
few altogether, and generally speaking I must say, contrary to my theoretical view 
of the subject, they have been very well behaved. The Government certainly have 
had no occasion to complain of them, generally speaking. If there are particular 
exceptions, they are not within my recollection at present, and I am confident 
there are not many. 

1287. Are you enabled to speak at all with reference to the actual success of 
those establishments in a pecuniary point of view ?—Till within the last tew years, 
the indigo cultivation was extremely profitable: it has not been so within the last 
three or four years. 

1288. It appears that notwithstanding the existing impediments in the way of 
British settlement in India, considerable capital has been invested in the Bengal 
provinces in the culture of indigo by such persons, and that it has, by your evidence, 
to a certain extent taken place in the Madras territories; upon what grounds do you 
conceive, if there exists a temptation under the existing system to such an invest¬ 
ment of capital, that, provided those restrictions and impediments which are met 
with under that s/stem were removed, such a temptation would not operate to a 
still greater degree in the attraction of capital and skill to India?—I am not 
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1289. Sufficient capital has been invested, particularly in the Bengal provinces, 
to improve very much the produce of the land in those presidencies; is it not likely 
that that investment of capital, to whatever amount it may be, certainly to the great 
advantage of the districts in which it is invested, would proceed to a greater extent 
if that settlement were freer from restrictions and impediments than it is at present? 
—I am inclined to think it would not, but that under the present system the thing 
goes as far as the natural condition of the country allows. 

1290. Have you heard, in the instances you have mentioned of European settlers 
in the Madras presidency, any complaints of the system pursued by the Madras 
government with reference to European settlement ?—I think not. Occasional 
difficulty there may be, because nothing can be obtained as matter of right; but 
l do not think that respectable traders or merchants at Madras practically find much 
difficulty, of which they have occasion to procure the removal by any legislative 
measure. 

1291. Is it not forbidden for any European at this moment in India to obtain 
any land in his own name ?—It is. 

1292. The consequence of that must be, that those persons who invest their 
capital there are compelled to resort to indirect means to possess land; do you not 
consider that that is a great impediment and disadvantage to the investment of 
capital in that way r—It may be a disadvantage to an European wishing to invest his 
capital in that way, but according to my view it would be a necessary provision to make 
hereafter for the natives, in case of a considerable extension of British settlers. 

1293. Do you conceive that there are no restrictions at present prevailing on the 
settlement of Europeans in India which would not be necessary under any system ? 
—1 imagine that the natives of India would be great sufferers if those restrictions 
as to the occupation of land by Europeans were removed. 

1294. Assuming that it would be practicable to render the judicial establishment 
effective for the purpose of the administration of justice, in what way do you con¬ 
ceive that the admission of Europeans to the possession of land in India would 
operate to the disadvantage of the natives ?—In the first place, I cannot make that 
admission, because I look upon the difficulty to be insuperable ; but in the next 
place, I conceive that the Europeans being the dominant party, and it being quite 
impracticable, from the difference in religion and manners, the moral and physical 
difference between Europeans and natives, and the decisive difference between the 
conquerors and the conquered, that they should ever act together in cordial co¬ 
operation ; that their proceedings should be blended together as if they were one 
people. I conceive, too, that all the measures for the advantage of the Europeans 
would be both framed and executed at the expense of the natives. 

129,5. In what manner would the settlers, under the government of the British 
authorities, influence in any degree to the disadvantage of the natives the framing 
of the legislative regulations; how would it necessarily follow that becanse you 
admitted settlers into that country, the laws and the regulation* for the definition 
of the rights of the people should be less effective than they are at present, with 

the 
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settlement, it is found extremely difficult to ascertain, and also to enforce, the rights 111 ai ^’ 1 1 :Vi 
of the relativd parties who are interested in the soil. That difficulty would be T) (ni ,i mu. Es, f 
increased if a new party were introduced. If an European zemindar were intro¬ 
duced, it would be more difficult still to do justice to the natives who have an 
interest in the soil. That, I apprehend, would be one of the chief objections to 
the system. 

12()(i, Supposing that the British settler were placed precisely in the situation of 
the native landholder, or the person from whom he purchased his right to the land, 
in what manner would the native cultivator be worse off than lie was under the 
previous arrangement ?—-There is very great difficulty in ascertaining the rights as 
it is now. My apprehension is, that beside^jjiat necessary difficulty, .there never 
would be fair play afterwards. 

1297. In the case of a ryotwarry settlement, the Government deals with the 
cultivator for his assessment; in that case, would either the European settler or 
native zemindar have any power of interference between the Government and the 
cultivator?—It would only be the rights of the cultivator that the European would 
buy up j but the difficulty would be afterwards, in a dispute between the two parties, 
to ascertain that justice had been done to the natives whose rights had been bought 
up. It is difficult enough now to ascertain what those rights are ; and, in addition 
to that necessary difficulty, a native never would have a fair chance against an 
European zemindar who came in collision with him in this way. 

1298. Do you conceive that he would not have the same protection that he has 
at present, provided it were necessary, as of course it must be, that the European, 
wishing to possess himself of land for the purpose of cultivation, should possess him¬ 
self of it by a voluntary sale on the part of the cultivator, or whoever held those 
rights ?—There would be a show of a voluntary sale; but there would be great im¬ 
position and violence practised on the natives. 

1299. That supposition proceeds upon the assumption that the courts of law arc 
not sufficient to control the European in his contracts with the natives, does it not?— 

^Partly upon that, and partly upon the necessary effect of the new settlers belonging 
to the race of the conquerors, and those whom they are to dispossess (intentionally 
for their benefit, still they are to supplant them) belonging to the race of the con¬ 
quered. That condition of society, where the two never can intermingle to form a 
joint class, must unavoidably, I think, lead to great advantage on the part of the 
conquerors over the conquered. 

1300. Unless you assume that the Government have acted with partiality towards 

the members of their own nation, as the conquerors of the country, must you not 
assume that the administration of the law would protect equally natives and 
Europeans?—No ; for I conceive that the Government of this country would not 
act impartially, for they do not now act so. All the duties that have been imposed 
by the Government of this country have been framed so as to favour the Europeans 
on this side of the world, and to disfavour India. All the instructions from 
England, with regard to the traffic between the two countries, have had for their 
object to increase the import of English goods, and to diminish the competition of 
Indian produce against English. So we find, in the same manner, that regulations 
—e.i.—III. u 2 are 
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are passed in India. One of the late Regulations passed by the Bengal government 
is to favour the British settlers; well intended, no doubt; but it shows the excessive 
difficulty of the case. They have framed a Regulation to meet the*case as well as 
they are able, in which all the provisions are to favour the European settler at the 
expense of the cultivator, the expectation being that the cultivator, by such means, 
will come better off than where his superior, the European, is not so favoured. 
Matters of mere contract between the two are to be considered as matters of penal 
obligation on the side of the inferior, but only as a pecuniary engagement on the 
other side. This, I conceive, must always be the case, on the principles of human 
nature, while on the one side there is a race of conquerors, and on the other there 
is only the abject race of the conquered. But even if the Legislature could 
surmount th/s difficulty, and enact laws, you could not have judicatories which 
would be capable, of enforcing them. Those European settlers would be too strong 
for an isolated stipendiary magistracy. The settlers in any zillah in Bengal would 
be able to bear down an European magistrate who corrected their irregularities. 
The magistrates would be exposed, both in England and in India, to so much 
obloquy and difficulty ; their proceedings would be so watched and scrutinized, and 
would meet with so much obstruction, that nobody would venture to put forth the 
terrors of the law against evil-doers under such circumstances. 

1301. Would not such difficulties as those apply equally to an European settler 
now ; the difference between the two cases being only the facility of his obtaining 
possession, the power of the law must be the same as it is at present?—At present 
Government have only to remove a man if they do not approve of his conduct. 

1302. Do you then consider the power of removal the great means of the pro¬ 
tection of the native?—That and the general character of the measures which are 
adopted. The tone and tendency of the proceedings of the Indian Government at 
present is to favour their native subjects; that adopted after the settlement of 
Englishmen in India would be to favour Europeans. 

1303. Have you any knowledge whether, in those districts in which European 

settlers have established themselves at Madras, the result has been an improvement 
of the condition of the natives in the neighbourhood ?—1 do not think that it has 
been so considerable as to have had any material effect: as far as it has gone it 
must be beneficial. * 

1304. In the immediate vicinity of those establishments has it been ascertained 
w hether there is an improvement or not ? — It has be en a substitution of the growth 
of indigo for some other produce, and there has been a demand for that article .. 
but I am not aware that the condition of the people has improved. 

130;,. Has there not been a more equal distribution of capital among them, in 
the payment of wages r- I think that must be the effect of it. 

130b. Would not that be an advantage to the native cultivators of the distric t ? 
—As far as it has proceeded 1 think it would be so. 

1307. Have you heard what the feeling of those cultivators in those districts 
is with reference to the establishment of Europeans among them ?—No, 1 have 
not. 

1308. \ ou have said that you conceive that there are no means of making the 
judicial establishments of India competent to enforce the law- against European 

settlers? 
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settlers, provided they established themselves in any great numbers. Will you ^- 

point out what appear to you to be the principal defects in that system, as applied ’ 
to that particular consideration in the cultivation of land r—At present there is no Da-.-nl lh/t I'm/ 
authority in the provinces competent to take cognizance of more than an assault 
committed by an European, or of more than a petty debt on his part. Matters of 
higher controversy must be brought under cognizance of the Supreme Court at the 
presidency, whatever the distance may be. With the expense of bringing down 
witnesses, and employing lawyers, and encountering the other difficulties of litiga¬ 
tion before the Supreme Court, this amounts to an actual denial of justice. 

1309. Supposing that the power of those courts was somewhat extended, and 
that the number of Europeans was not much increased, do you conceive that there 
would be any great difficulty in enforcing thenUjJ’ in cases of disputes between those 
settlers and the natives ?—I can hardly conceive that our countrymen would con¬ 
sent that they should be tried, for their lives, for instance, before such tribunals as 
can exist in the districts; and if the jurisdiction is not to go that length, then the 
remedy is very incomplete. So in the same manner with respect to civil contro¬ 
versies, I conceive that our countrymen would remonstrate most outrageously 
against having property to an unlimited amount liable to be adjudicated by such 
local courts as can be established throughout the provinces, superintended some¬ 
times by natives and sometimes by young gentlemen of no professional education, 
and no superior capacity for such duty. I imagine that the scheme never can he 
accomplished. Then if it were, I think that an European officer, a functionary of 
that sort, would be unequal to the discharge of such duties ; that he would shrink 
from trying his countryman for his life, and from adjudicating large questions that 
were to be scrutinized afterwards hv lawyers and by Europeans He would not 
perform his duty. Besides those difficulties in the ordinary matters of litigation, 
civil and criminal, I think that, in districts where there were many settlers, the 
settlers would be a great deal too powerful for the judicature, which would not 
be able to maintain its own authority. 

1310. The chief practical difficulty in your mind appears to be in controlling a 
jj mnber of European settlers of that description ?—The difficulty increases with the 
number j but it exists at present. 

1311. You conceive that if facilities were afforded for the settlement of Europeans 
by the removal of the impediments which now exist, there would be such a number 
that it would be out of the power of the public establishments to control them ?— 

The evil would be greater in proportion to the number. I do not think in principle 
it would be different. With respect to the last difficulty which I stated, my opinion 
is, that if there were a number of‘settlers, and if they prospered, they would be too 
powerful for the magistracy of the district. 

1312. Have you not stated that your opinion is, that the European settlers would 
be too strong for the authorities in districts where they settled in any numbers, and 
that that was likely to occur ?—Yes ; that would be an objection if it amounted in 
fact to a settlement of Europeans in the district. If it docs not, then the questions 
have reference only to a fancy. 

1313. Do not those difficulties, arising from the number of European settlers, 
depend upon the assumption of that which you seem rather to deny in the first in- 
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stance, that there would be sufficient temptation to induce Europeans to settle there 
in numbers?—That is true; but that in some measure aggravates the evil which 
I am afraid of. The way in which the system would operate, according to my 
expectation, would be, not to induce persons of capital and character to settle, but 
disreputable settlers, who would do no good to the country, and whom it would be 
difficult to restrain from evil. 

1314. Are you aware whether there have been any cases of disputes between the 
government and those settlers?—In Bengal a good many ; but in Madras I think 
not; or not so many as to be a criterion of what would happen in the case of the 
free admission of European settlers in India. 

1315. Have there been any cases in which the European settlers have undertaken 
what they conceive to be the protccjyjav. of the natives ?— There is only one case that 
I remember, 'which happened some years ago, that of Mr. Gordon : he wrote a 
good deal to the Government in a strange way ; but I do not remember any other 
instance. 

1316. Is there any sugar cultivated under the Madras presidency?—Yes, there 
is, in different parts. There is sugar cultivated in the Ganjam district, which is not 
able to come into competition with the West-India sugar, on account of the price 
and duties ; but it is of excellent quality. In Cuddapah there is good sugar; sugar- 
candy is manufactured there. 

1317. Is there considerable capital employed in the sugar manufacture there ?— 
There was in Ganjam, and machinery was sent out from this country. 

1318. Was it manufactured for export ?—The object was, that it should he ex¬ 
ported to this country; but local arrangements with regard to the demand for rum 
interfered with it, and it did not succeed. A good deal was lost by it. 

1319. Was it supposed at that time that that undertaking would have succeeded, 
supposing the duties in this country upon that sugar had been placed upon a par 
with the West-India?—I think I understood so from a person who went to India in 
the same ship with me. 

1320. Are you aware whether they made any attempt to export sugar to any 
other part of Europe ?—This was before the last Charter Act, when the restrictions 
were very close; and the undertaking had failed completely before the trade was 
opened. 

1321. Will you specify the political considerations which made our Government 
unwilling to dispossess the ancient zemindars for arrears of revenue ?—-The poli¬ 
tical considerations are, that the peace of the country would be very likely to be 
disturbed by dispossessing a family which possesses the attachment of a large por¬ 
tion of the inhabitants, and has relations resident there ; and that, if they were dis¬ 
possessed, there would be a party in opposition to the new proprietor. An in¬ 
stance of the kind occurred about 15 or 16 years ago in the Ganjam district. An 
ancient zemindary was sold for arrears of rent. It was bought by a Shroff, a man, 
I think, employed about the court or the cutcherry, and he took possession of his 
purchase ; but the country was thrown immediately into a ferment. There was a 
rebellion in the country, and there were one or two regiments of sepoys obliged to 
be employed to put down the rebellion, which they did with great difficulty. The 
Government exercised its influence to procure the re-establishment of one of the 

families, 
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families, who was not implicated in these disturbances, in possession of the zemin- ^ ^ 
dary, so as to restore the country to good order. The same thing is always likely to 1,1 1 

happen in dispossessing an old family who have any influence in the country. Dtr.„i wit, 

1322. By an old family do you mean one that we instituted on our settlement in 
India?—No, one whom we found possessed of an estate, and have allowed to remain 
in it, as we did, unless when the estate was forfeited for rebellion. 

1323. Does the objection, of which you have just given an instance, apply to 
any of the new zemindars?—No, it does not apply to them. I believe they have all 
been sold. 

1324. You state that there are very great arrears yet remaining ?—Yes, there 
arc. 

1325. Are those arrears of the new zemi nd ars ?—The new zemindaries have all 
ceased to exist on the Madras establishment; they have all been given‘up. 

1326. Under the Madras presidency are there no zemindayies remaining but old 
zemindaries ?—I think none ; there are certainly very few, if any. The districts 
which were permanently settled are now under a ryotwarry settlement; for instance, 

Chinglcput and Salem. 

1327. Can you speak of the zemindary settlement in other presidencies ?—No, 

I cannot, except from general reading. 

132S. Is it not the fact, that the zemindars in those districts of the Madras ter¬ 
ritory are a very different class from those in Bengal; are they not of a more inde¬ 
pendent character:—Yes; the ancient zemindars are generally so, ready to take 
the field on any fit occasion. 

1329. Was that the case with the original zemindars of Bengal?—I should 
think it may have been in the hill countries; but in the lower countries probably 
not. 

1330. Might it not have been the case, that the operation of enforcing the col¬ 
lection of the revenue, by dispossessing the zemindars of their estates, might have 
been a very easy process in the Bengal presidency, and at the same time very diffi¬ 
cult in the Madras presidency ?—I believe that distinction exists. 

1331. You stated in your previous evidence that those old zemindaries which 
you mentioned were all those whom the Company found possessed of their estates ; 
will you explain what meaning you attach to the words “ possessed of their estates 
do you think that those zemindars were proprietors of the lands over which their 
authority prevailed, and that they possessed their estates in the European sense of 
those terms, or that the Company did that which it is supposed they did in Bengal, 
gave them rights that were, to say the least of them, very questionable before that 
authority was given?—Generally speaking, the Mahomedan governments have 
done so; have granted them rights which superseded and destroyed those of their 
under-tenantry. Having been established for generations as officers of the Maho¬ 
medan government, and having received royal grants for their estates, they were 
allowed by the Company's government to continue in the possession of those rights 
which had destroyed the rights of the under-tenantry when they first were introduced 
into the country, 

1332. It seems ’to be pretty generally admitted now, that in Bengal a great 
mistake was made in assigning to the zemindars an unlimited right in the property 
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of the land ; do you conceive that the rights, in the case of those zemindars in the 
Northern Circars, were more distinctly established than they have been in the case 
of the zemindars of Bengal?—-They had been exercised for many years before the 
government took possession of the country. 

1333* In Bengal they had a paramount superiority over the district, and were 
lords paramount; but though they had that superiority and were entrusted by 
Government with the superintendence and collection of the revenue in the districts, 
they were not the actual proprietors of the land till they were made so by the 
government; do you conceive that that was the case with the zemindars of the 
Northern Circars ?—In the Bengal provinces they were created by the Government; 
they were not lords paramount before the permanent settlement. In particular 
cases in the Northern Circars we ^fb und great proprietors of princedoms bound 
only to pay'a'certain tribute to the general authority over the whole country ; and 
those potentates were Recognized by the Company’s government, as they had been 
by the government which went before them. They pay their tribute and nobody 
takes cognizance of rights under them ; in that respect they exercise full authority 
in their principalities. 

1334. Are you acquainted generally with the conduct and operation of the suit 
monopoly upon the coast ? —I am, by having read the rules, and having perhaps had 
some share in framing them when they were submitted to government; practically 
l am not. I have never had any charge in the manufacture or sale of salt. 

1335. Do you conceive that that manufacture is capable of being much extended 
upon the coast:—I imagine not. The monopoly could only be extended, at least, 
by the supply of coast salt to Bengal being extended for the consumption of the 
Bengal territories. 

1336. Supposing that any market required it, either the Bengal or any other, do 
you conceive that it is capable of much extension ?— I have no doubt that the manu¬ 
facture of coast salt admits of being very much increased. 

1337. At present is not the supply to Bengal limited to six lacs of rnaunds?-- 
I find, from a paper on this table, that a permanent agreement has been entered into 
between the two governments, that six lacs of rnaunds shall be taken ; the Bengal 
government had been very averse for years to come to any fixed agreement on the 
subject, and I was not aware of’ the fact of their having done so. 

133S. IIow is it. usual to transport the salt to Bengal; is it in native coasting 
vessels, or in vessels that touch at Madras?—Before any limit was fixed to the 
supply of coast salt, it used to be taken almost exclusively upon the country craft, 
which brought returns of rice from Bengal. Madras was then very much supplied 
with rice from Calcutta. Afterwards difficulties were thrown in the way of this 
supply. The salt agencies in Bengal produced a much larger supply, and there 
was not the same demand in Bengal for Madras salt. The country craft fell into 
great decay, as this was the principal article of export. ’1 he principal article of 
import failed also, when the Madras territories, particularly Tanjore, were enabled, 
by the effects of general tranquillity, to furnish nearly an adequate supply for Madras. 
The country craft has very much diminished, owing partly to this want of encou¬ 
ragement, and partly to the great increase of English shipping-in the Indian seas 
since the trade was opened. The conveyance has been to a great extent of late 
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years upon; English vessels, touching on the coast for a cargo of salt, when the limited 
demand of the Bengal government admits of their being supplied with it. 

1339. Aretbbse ships generally loaded with a cargo to Bengal?—Not usually 
with a cargo. The salt might be apt to injure the cargo, from its dampness. 

134a. Will you be so good as to explain whether the European vessels which 
take the salt from Madras to Bengal are generally vessels coming without cargo 
from China or the East, or are they vessels that have discharged their cargoes at 
Madras from Europe or England, and then take in salt to supply its place ?—The 
latter case happens, but the other case more frequently. 

1341. Is salt usually taken in ballast from Madras to Bengal?—I have known it 
taken as ballast, but it is not usually done. 

1342. Can you. inform the Committee at nJ^what the number of persons em¬ 

ployed in the manufacture of salt upon the coast may be?—I haye not the least 
idea. , . 

1343. Is not the range of district along the coast very extensive ?—It extends 
from Ganjam to Tanjore; and I believe from Tanjore to Tinnevelly they manu¬ 
facture salt for their own use, though they do not export any. There is no manu¬ 
facture on the Western coast. 

1344. Are the manufactures uninterrupted along the whole extent?—They are 
not uninterrupted, because the most favourable positions are selected; but in every 
district they manufacture salt. It is a very simple operation, and is performed 
merely by solar evaporation. They have only to form a sort of tank for the 
manufacture. 

134,5. Is not the collection of the revenue derived from the salt upon the same 
system as the monopoly at Bengal?—I should think it cannot be on the same sys¬ 
tem, because the agencies in Bengal are contracted within a narrow space. 

1346. Is it not delivered, when it is manufactured, into government warehouses ? 
— Not into warehouses, but it is stored, covered over with leaves : it is not put up 
into golahs. 

1347. It is delivered into government charge after it is manufactured?—It is 
manufactured under the superintendence of government officers, and only with their 
"permission : it is not a private manufacture. The greatest difference between the 
Bengal and Madras monopoly is in the mode of selling. In Bengal a limited amount 
is determined by Government to be exposed to sale during the year, and it is sold 
at different periods, in communication with the persons who are likely to bid for it. 
In the Madras territories it is sold as the purchaser chooses j he goes to the nearest 
depdt ofsaltr*nd buys what quantity he wants, and the Government have no limi¬ 
tation. The market is free after the first sale at the government stores. 

1348. In the first manufacture, does the Government make advances to the per¬ 
sons who conduct the manufacture ?—Yes, they do. 

1349 . Through their agents?—Yes; the collector and his servants. .The col¬ 
lector of the land revenue has the charge of the manufacture of salt. 

1350- Then the collators leave the actual manufacture to the natives, and exer¬ 
cise a superintendence over them, to insure the process ?—I am not sure whether 
I am speaking correctly of; the first process |. whether the proprietor of the salt-pans 
has not a contract price upon which he delivers it into store; I rather think that is 
III. x the 
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the ease ; that the collector fixes a contract price with the owner of the salt-pan in 
Hi Aii n-ch t j ie pj ace w here it is manufactured, and the salt, is delivered injto Store iftt this 

Daxui ihlK /•■>/• price, public servants having superintended the manufacture, scf as to prevent 
pilfering; then the salt is kept in store, and sold to any persons who choose t6 buy. 

1351. What is the whole supply of the export from Madras to Bengal ?—The 
export from Madras to Bengal I have known to be 15 lacs'of maunds. 

1352. What proportion 1$ that to the whole amount of salt in that presidency ? 
—I cannot say. 

1353. Are you at all acquainted with the condition of the natives employed in 
that manufacture ?—1 believe they are like other labourers, neither better hor worse. 
There is no hardship in the manufacture as there is in Bengal, where it is a severe 
and unwholesome employment. 1 , 1, is not so under the Madras presidency, more 
than ordinary lpbour. 

13,54. lias the manufacture extended much ?—I think it has extended: it ap¬ 
pears that it has extended with the increased population. 

1355. Js the whole of that population in Madras supplied with the Madras salt, 
up to the mountains ?—Entirely, except perhaps where the access is easier from the 
Western coast; there they may be supplied, as they are on that coast, with salt 
that is imported. 

1356. In the sale of salt at the presidency, is it found that there is any sub¬ 
monopoly organized among the purchasers, as it has been stated there is at Bengal ? 
.There is no monopoly amongst the first purchasers at Madras, but there some¬ 
times has been a short supply at the presidency, particularly when unexpected rains 
have interfered with the manufacture to the usual extent, and then the price has 
risen. That can hardly be considered the effect of monopoly. 

1357. It has been stated, that in Bengal the purchasers at the government 
warehouses have been frequently known to raise the price in the market, for their 
own purposes, by purchasing the salt themselves and then withholding it ?—I have 
no doubt that is the case in Bengal, from there being a limit to the sale. 

1358. In Madras the Government would seem to provide against that, because 
any purchaser can come and buy any quantity he pleases ?—I believe there is no 
under-monopoly iu Madras. 

1359. In what state is the salt generally sold to the retailer; are you aware 
whether it is as pure then as when it is supplied to Government, or whether it 
becomes adulterated after it is sold by Government ?—I have heard that it some¬ 
times is adulterated, with a view to increase the quantity, but I do not know that 
that is the fact, and I have not heard much complaint of it. I have been told that 
to increase the quantity, dirt or sand is sometimes thrown in. 

1360. But that has not taken place to such an extent as to render it a subject of 
general complaint ?—I think not. 

1361. Supposing it were thought advisable to adopt the suggestion which has 
been given with respect to Bengal, namely, to permit an exportation of salt from 
Europe, subjecting the manufacture in India to the superintendence of an excise; 
do you conceive that there would be any great difficulty ip collecting the revenue 
imposed by that means ?-~I think there would be very little difficulty in collecting 
the revenue upon the salt imported from England. 

1362- In 
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1362. ' In the case of licenses and private manufacture, in the place of the present 
monopoly* what do you think would he the effect ?-^There would be more hazard 
of pilfering; the people in the neighbourhood of the manufacture would be sup¬ 
plied by a sort of stealth. I do not imagine that ship-loads could be carried off' 
without the connivance.of the public servants. But there Would be other difficul¬ 
ties if the salt were manufactured in the way of license, and not as part of a govern¬ 
ment monopoly. I do not imagine that the manufacturers generally would be 
able to pay the excise duty: They have not capital enough to pay it before selling 
the article, and if it were as heavy as it is now, 1 think the effect would be to tram- 
fer the monopoly from Government to a few speculators. 1 think'also that the 
effect would be, that when there was a temporary deficiency in the supply from 
England, a most grinding monopoly would fchan be introduced, because it would 
be no part of the interest of the dealers to take care that the market was well sup¬ 
plied ; but, on the contrary, if there was a limited number, as I conceive there would 
be, they would rather keep the supply deficient, particularly if they had a heavy 
duty to pay in advance. 1 think that the consumer on the average would be sup¬ 
plied at a much enhanced rate, and that there would very often be a scarcity price. 
I do not see either, if the excise duty were to be as high as the monopoly price, what 
good end would be answered by substituting an excise system for the present mo¬ 
nopoly system. I think the effect would be very injurious to the consumer. 

1363. The suggestion proceeds on this supposition, in a great measure, that the 
monopoly of the Company, both in Bengal and Madras, tends to raise the price of 
salt to tlie consumer, and that if the price of salt were lowered, the consumption 
would in all probability extend: supposing that the profit of the Company were 
made by its giving to the manufacturer of salt a lower price than would be given by 
a merchant to a private manufacturer, it appears that if the manufacture were free, 
and the Government took the difference in the way of duty, it might raise the same 
revenue, and at the same time lower the price to the consumer ?—The manufac¬ 
turing price at present does not amount to 20 rupees per Madras garce ; the mono¬ 
poly price to 105. There is no reduction in the price of manufacture that could 

aterially affect the selling price, unless it were supposed that the Government, 
possessing this monopoly, kept a short supply in the market, which is quite con¬ 
trary to the fact. The government agents are always anxious to extend the supply, 
and they have no object in enhancing the price, as their’s is a fixed price. It does 
not appear to me that the consumer could reap any benefit from such a change. 
I think the probability is that he would be exposed to great enhancement of price, 
and that the constant object of those who dealt in the article would he to create an 
artificial scarcity. 

1364. Upon what principle was the government price fixed?—The particular 
price I suppose was not fixed upon any principle ; hut the Madras currency was 
pagodas in those days, and 20 was a round sum. It was supposed that the article 
would heir that rati, ft was afterwards raised to 30 pagodas. 

1305 What is the ^arfee 1 ?—- Between 9*000 and 10,000 pounds weight, 1 believe. 

1366. Was that price fixed upon the consideration of the cost which was incurred 
by the Company In the manufacture, and the demand of the district which the 
manufacture supplied, as compared with the supply which it was advisable for the 
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the 5 105, at which the government sells the salt, is so great, 
to be room for the substitution of a considerable duty, in case it were carried oh by 
private hands?—If the-duty were nOtrto yield rupees per garce of revenue to 
the government/* as it does at present, then, to the extent to which the reduction 
took place, the sale price 1 might be reduced ; but if the excise duty were to be fixed 
at a rate which would yield the same amount of revenue as the monopoly price 
now does, then it does not appear that any practicable reduction‘of the manufac¬ 
turing price, which does;not amount to one-fifth of the sale price, would make any 
difference to the consumer. It would not be felt. It would all remain with the 
retail seller. The consumer would reap no benefit from any reduction on that scale. 

1369. Does not a considerable portion of that constitute a return for the Com¬ 
pany’s capital, since the Company make advances for the manufacture of the salt ? 
—They pay the price, but that is less than 20 rupees a garce. 

1370. A portion of the difference between that 20 rupees and 105 rupees 

would be a return for the capital invested, both in the advances and in the purchase 
of salt, because the advance is not made to the full extent of the purchase; b it ? 
—I am not particularly acquainted with the system of advances ; but the Govern- 
inent do pay, I think, as soon as the salt is put in store, the full price to the manu¬ 
facturer, which is 20 rupees. The whole which the Government require to be 
reimbursed is for the advance of that sum, which would form a very small portion 
of the 105 rupees; there does not, therefore, appear much room for the reduction of 
the sale price, unless the duty is to be reduced. > ■ ; » 

9371. Do you imagine that the consumption of the article could be carried much 
further in those territories, provided the price were lowered ?—I suppose if there 
were no duty it would be considerably increased, and in the degree the duty was 
reduced the consumption would be increased; but it'» understood that there is no 
hardship to the people from the want of a sumply^of- salt. It is strongly urged on 
the Government by the revenue officers that there is no materialbartlship$ that it is 
au easy tax, consideringhowproducttve itiB. ; * .«-b .'i ■■•k 

13724 Has -it been a steady tax on the Whole r—ea, it has. The Government 
have not kept the monopoly price at a steady rate;' It was first yorupees.then 
raised to 105; then reduced to 76, "and then raised again to 105, where hi now; 

■ . ' ’ ■ 1 ■ i:.,*?;... ' 


' J* Are jyou aware ■ whether the natives 
purposes besides, their personal consumption 
fo^Iiu«iUoe^Tnm“ : iWrt uWare yitn notusedifarpurposes 
salting provisions. t » ' % 
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1374* ^ tfitr® another source 'the /Madras territowci, e*Mpt- l6 Marcll ,«. {2 . 

ingtbftt which you We n»ntioned ont^ W^iterncoast?—-None, I believB. $alt —_ 

was on one occasion expend tobave beCnitnpGrted from England. There was David Hill, Esq. 
an apprehensionof it many years ago ; there was no regulation to prevent it* and 
protect tile monopoly ; but I do not know whether any ever was actually imported, 

*375* Are youacquainted geraerallywiththe system of revenue derived from 
transit duties within the territories ef-MadwtftVThere is now a general inland duty 
paid once for all; formerly the rayeVdutywas much move oppressive. There is 
a duty of five per cent., towhich three per cent, is liable to be added as sea duty, 
making altogether eight per cent* There are a few articles which are subject 
to a higher duty. ■ ■. 

1376^ Is that duty implied to all articles is an ad valorem duty,,but not on 
all articles; grain is exempt; and with a view to favour the English trader, some 
articles exported to England are exempt 5 1 think indigo and cotton are not subject 
to duty, under instructions from England. Generally speaking, all articles are 
subject to that duty. 

1377* Where are the excise duties levied ?—At the station from which the goods 
are first sent the five per cent, duty is levied, and the further duty of three per 
cent, is added, if the goods are imported by sea. ' . 

1378. Supposing goods to be landed at Madras, in order to be transported into 

one of the inland districts* Balary, or any other district, at what point would those 
goods have to pay their transit duty ?-*-*They would pay wherever they were landed, 
and then they would go free. . : 

1379. Would the transit be paid in the same sum with the customs duty, or 
would there be two separate levies for the customs duty and; the transit duty ? — 

There would be eight per cent, levied as a fixed sea duty, and the goods would not 
be liable to further duty though sent iuto the interior. 

1380. Supposing that certain articles were to be brought into the interior .to 
Madras, and taken into some province; where would those goods have to pay ?— 

They would pay the general transit duty of five per cent, first: they would be liable, 

■**ken they came to the final station, to three per cent, more: the goods would be 
valued afresh at the last station, mid the five per cent, and three per cent, would 
be calculated according to that last valuation, and the balance due required to be 
paid-up., - v - .. ■<.-? • .. _<■ >- 

1381. 80 that, there would be in that case two distinct valuations; there would 
be the five per pent, levied upon the valuation made at the station Crops which those 
goods, set Qut, and in levying the difference between five per cent, and eight per cent, 
there would be another valuation, in which there would be levied, not only the 
difference betweeh five and eight, but the difference, if there were any, between 
the five per cent. ,on the first valuation and the five per cent, on the new valuation ?— 

Yep,| .1 vf ;»r*< v *• - ■> -m 

1382. What is the duty of throe per Cent, which you have mentioned?—The 

thi^^,i^x^ : itn i ln^dn.'Xhe^gMe^atevPf eight per cent., which it the total 
amount of.SfeiiQnfiMl^ »r-'■ • ' - ■ 

1383* .Thtm a t^rdt per cent, would be liable only far goods coming from the 
interior to be transported ?**~Yes. 

-« 1384. But 
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more than any other part of the system of revenue. - • ; i * , 

1388. Do youimagine that it has a tendency to check. internal intercourse ?r— 

Np doubt it has. . > „• •. *..1. • > *» 1 ,v» ; ts,» 

1389. Have you considered still further whether it would he possible to dispense 
with that, and to substitute any other in its stead ?r-~It would, be very desirable to 
dispense with it, hut the Government has, nothing to spare., Ifany substitute could 
be found, Government would need, the substitute and it 3600. It is very unproductive 
ia comparison with what it takes from the people. It is more; expensive than any 
other branch of revenue. It is extremely vexatious, from the goods being liable to 
examination at every stage of the journey; the hardship is renewed, although the 
duty is not Then, it places the trader at the mercy of all the underlings in the 
department $ and that vexation is equal to an additional duty in point of hardship 
If it could be dispensed with it would be a great relief. > 

1390. What is the amount of the duty ?—I think at Madras the inland duty 
does not produce a net ,revenue of more than 13 or 14 lacs of ,rupees. 

1391. In addition to the regulation, have those duties been very much reduced 
by,the Company r—The frontier duties have been very much reduced. 

1392. The question implied au inquiry whether the general duties substituted by 
the Company were lawyer than the separate duties levied under the former govern¬ 
ment ?—Much lower than the aggregate of the frontier duties, certainly. 

1393. Has the,attention of Government been latterly at all turned to the opera¬ 

tion of those duties, and to any means of substitution?—Ithas repeatedly been 
turned to it; more particularly about 15 or 1,6,years ago; and the subject constantly 
coxues under their notice in a partial way. . . - 

1394. Are there any .documents printed, towhich you would refer theCommittee 

for pactwolu ioformotion upon that point ?--I am uot sure .that the document 
which { I would reter the Committee to has been printed. A committee sat in 
Madras upon the. Custom Regulations in 1817 or 1818, and there was at that time 
a very able report drawn up upon the subject, extremely unfavourable to the inland 
duties. j ,ji ; , ■ -*f. .* ■ -,■ ■, , 1 

1395V Are you at all acquainted with the revenue derived from the Post-office ? 
—At Madras it is somewhere about two lacs of rupees. 

1396. Do you conceive that the post-office establishment is upon as good a 
footing as it can be placed upon ?—It is better at Madras than elsewhere; the 
mails are conveyed at a faster rate. 1 do not. think it is possible to put it on 
a better footing. There is a want of good roads, and a want of horses, they not 
being used for the agricultural purposes of the country. The mails are. however, 
transmitted wkh perfect regularity, and with ?very considerable expedition. An 
express is conveyed at the rate of five miles an hour, which is as fast as the mail 
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was in this country within the last 50 ye'ars; .and the ordinary post, when the 
runners ateo^rfbaaed with? newspapers end lHMftt.fr Convfe'y^atof four 
miles an ,hour, ol do not think it could > he : ratesdfpostage 
are high, comparted with this "country, so that' the revenue WUUfd not be nicely to 
be increased by any alteration of the system. The post-office is not at present used 
by the ttatlvete.' It the Wealth of thte* ? d(fehnfl^'#ei^ ihci i teated; f thtey probably would 
use it. As it is, they send their communications by their friends. 

1397. Do you conceive that there is a greater nomber Of separate agencies for 

the management of that revenue lofeal agency is necessary j 

but at Madras it is upon the simplest possible plan. It ite superintended by the 
collector of land revenue, and he has a writer at each station where the mail is 
received. I do not think it could be simplified in any way. 

1398. Is there a postmaster at the jh^sideUcfes?—Yes*. . , 

1399. -And he has the superintendence of the post-office P—Yes* 

1400. Do not you think we might combine thewhole of thte postmasters under 
one general post-officeat Calcutta ?—I should think we could gain nothing by that, 
because our Madras post is much better managed than it is at Bengal. It is not 
always 4 he case that the system which answers well at‘ one place will answer well 
at another. At Madras a remarkably intelligent postmaster, some years ago, 
improved the rate of travelling by various means. Amongst other improvements, 
he arranged that the runner who carried his burden in one direction outwards, 
should come back with another burden j that he should not travel half his road 
empty handed j by which the establishment w£s reduced, and -at the same time the 
stage Was shortened. In communicating with the postmaster At Calcutta upon that 
point, he said that the number of branch roads in Bengal made the plan impracti¬ 
cable there. The return mails, he said, did not come in so as to suit the arrange¬ 
ment. I do not imagine that any of the systems Would be capable of much improve¬ 
ment. If the country were eiiriched, and there Were more commercial intercourse, 
they would be so. The government despatches are all conveyed post-free ; and as 
they exceed very much in bulk all the private communications which are sent by 
post, that may be considered, in reality, essO much revenue. - ^ ■*?■*}' 

— * 1401. What distance do the post*runners go in a day ?-*“Tbteir stages vary 
according to the road they have tte goj in Madras frOm v five ifiihfr to near ten in 
some cases. Where the distance is longest they do not retarn. 1; > 

1402. Is it at all the practice to mi&e them eairym;her articles‘besides letters? 

-They carry newspaper!. "■ ; :n - ’^ vv ' r ’' 

1403. Do they carry parcels ?—No, there is a bangley, a box-mail, for that 

purpose, with a different rate of postage op all roads, ! believe, in Bengal, and on 
the principal Madras roads; andtlfr parcels are sent in'that wayj f f 
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1404. Colonel Munro, will you inform the Committee how long you have 
been employed in India, and up to what period?—I went to India in 1791, 
41 years ago. 

1405. And at what period did y6& leave it ?—I left it in 1825. 

1406. What Was the department in which you were employed during your 
residence in India ?—I held both military and civil offices; I was principally 
employed in the military department, and afterwards I was resident in Travancore 
ana Cochin. 

1407. How long did you remain resident in those territories ?—About ten 
years. 

1408. What was the relation of the sovereignty of those countries to the Com¬ 
pany at the period when you went there They were connected with the Company 
by subsidiary treaties of alliance. 

1409. And they remained in subsidiary alliance with the Company up to the 
period at which you left them ?—Yes. 

1410. And are so at present ?—They are. But there was for some time a pecu¬ 
liarity in the situation of those states when I was resident; for, from particular 
circumstances, I was obliged to take charge of the internal administration, both of 
Travancore and Cochin, in all its departments, and act in fact as dewan, or minister, 
for upwards of three years. 

1411. Now that being the case, the Committee conceive that you must have been 
conversant with the management of the revenue of those territories ?—Of course ; 
I had the whole superintendence of the Revenue department. 

»4t2. Did the collection pass through your hands, or had you merely the super¬ 
ficial superintendence of the agents -I was in fact the collector of the revenues. 

1413. Now upon what system was the assessment made through the territories 
of Travancore upon the land ?—The land-tax is fixed in Travancore. A revenue 
survey was made many years ago, which is the foundation of the assessment of the 
land-tax. Every 10 or 12 years a fresh survey is made, in which alterations are 
inserted, according to the lands brought into cultivation, or those fallen into a waste 
state; the rent of the lands is fixed, and the greatest portion of them belongs to 
private individuals, although a Considerable part belongs directly to the Government, 
arising principally from sequestrations made at different periods. 

1414. Those periodical surveys were the established habit of the native govern¬ 
ment, were they ?—Yes. ' 

1413. In consequence of that, did y6u find that the records relating to the land 
assessment Were Correct add faithful?—They were not to be entirely depended upon, 

because 
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because they were subject to alterations by the revenue servants, from the influence 
of improper motives; but they might, in most -imJtes, beebrrected from other sources, 
and, with occasional exceptions, they were fit in general to be depended upon. 

1416. To what extent were those surveys carried; did they proceed so far as to 
be actual detailed surveys of the different portions of land held by the cultivators? 
—The original survey comprehended the whole of the country, both waste and 
cultivated. The occasional surveys included the cultivated lands only. 

1417. But did it proceed so far into detail as to obtain a correct account of each 
individual portion held by each cultivator, or did it merely survey the portions of 
land as they might be allotted for the farming of the revenue ?—Every field, with 
its rent, was inserted in the survey, and its proprietor. 

1418. Then there seems to be, according .to that account, a very strong analogy 
between the surveys executed under the native government of those territories, and 
those Which have been executed in the ryotwar settlements under the government 
of Madras?—-Certainly 5 this was entirely a ryotwar settlement. *At the commence¬ 
ment of every year there was an account opened with every individual ryot j the 
lands he held, with their rents, were entered, and the several payments that he made 
in the course of the year were also entered, and receipts granted for them. 

1419. Was that the form of the system of collection throughout those territories ? 
—Yes it was. 

1420. In all parts ?—In all parts. I may state that the variety of tenures by 
which land is held is very great. Some are held at a very low rent indeed, not 
amounting to five per cent, on the produce. 

1421. When you talk of rent, do you mean the sum paid to Government, or the 
sum paid to the landlord ?—The sum paid to Government. 

1422. That is to say, the assessment on the land?—Yes, the assessment on the 
land to the Government. Lands held bn those tenures were often sublet and 
mortgaged at the pleasure of the proprietor. Lands, the property of the Govern¬ 
ment, were assessed according to the quantity of seed sown upon them, and the rent 
amounted in general tb two, three, or four times that quantity, according to the 
quality of the soil. 

1423. Then the cultivator was considered to possess the tee-simple property 
in the land so long as he paid his tax to Government?—The proprietors were in 
that situation. Their lands were saleable and transferable by different modes, 
either by mortgage or by absolute sale, as in any country where the absolute pro¬ 
perty in the soil is recognized. 

1424. Could you inform the Committee what was the rate of assessment upon 
that System at the time that you were resident in Travancore ?—I have mentioned 
that it was very various. In general the government assessment was two, three, or 
four times the amount of the seed sown. These were the assessments on the lands 
which were the absolute Property of the Government. 

1425. Now, with reference to the quality of the land, taking an average of 
that quality, what proportion should you say that bore to the amount of produce 
obtained from the seed?—I consider it generally rather a light assessment. 

1426. Cojild ydu at ill state what proportion it Imre to the produce of the land? 
—In some of the richer soils the produce was, I suppose, about 15 times the 
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quantity of seed, or from 15 to .20, On an average I should suppose at least 
from eight to ten timesthequantity of seed aown. w*. 

1427. Then in that case the assessment wouldnot amount tohalf?~r»No, dot to 
half; but this was land the immediate property of the Government^ not the pro- 
perty of individuals; because, as I have stated, the land the property ,of individuals 
paid in many eases not five per cent. on the produce. / •“ -m 

1428* Under those, circumstances, was it found that the revenue of Travancore 
was easily collected r— There are a variety of other points to he considered with 
respect to Travancore. The land assessment of that country was always very low : 
a ryotwarsystera, such as I have described, existed from ancient times, and the 
rajahs were never able to increase the rents collected from that source, hut in 
Travancore there are a great many rich productions, Bueh as pepper, eardamum, 
beetle-nut and tgakwood. AH these were monopolized by the Government, and the 
inhabitants were obliged to supply the whole of them to the state at very low prices. 
A separate system of management for the collection and sale of those productions 
was established, and the regulations of Government regarding them were enforced 
with extreme rigour. The profits derived from those sources were in some degree 
a compensation for the lowness of the land revenue. 

1429. They were then on the footing of monopoly ?—Most strict monopoly, 
maintained by very cruel and rigorous regulations, by death in some cases. 

1430. But as far as the land assessment was concerned, was it found that the 
ryots paid easily and punctually the amount of their contributions to Government ? 
—The system of the revenue management of Travancore was so exceedingly defec¬ 
tive, and the revenue servants were so very corrupt, that large balances of land 
revenue stood almost always in the accounts against the several districts, although 
on examination it was found that the ryots or the inhabitants had generally paid up 
their rents with punctuality. Had there been an efficient body of revenue servants, 
I have no doubt whatever but that the rents could have be^n collected with the 
utmost facility and promptitude. 

1431. You suppose then that the collections were detained by the agents of the 
different districts, in their way to the government state ?—It was proved so on 
examination of the accounts. 

1432. Were those balances ultimately recovered in many cases ?—When I took 

charge of the government a very large balance of this description stood upon the 
revenue accounts, and in trying to investigate it, those accounts were found to be 
so intricate, that after a very laborious examination of them, we could not arrive at 
any definite results* and the Government were obliged to remit the whole balance. 
Nearly aU the retenueserumte who had been in office while that balance accumu¬ 
lated wore either dead, dismissed from their situations, or reduced to absolute poverty 
by confiscations of their property. ' - 

1433- Besides you, were there any Europeansconcerned in the collection of the 
revenue ?—Not for two years., Ate the end of two years theduties were so labo¬ 
rious that the Government were induced to allow me an assistant, who was placed in 
the management of the CochinRajah's territory. , - 

1434. His duties, however* were confined to the distrkt of Cochin ?—Yes, Under 
my general superintendence. * ■ - 

1435. After 
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> 435 ' After yen J»d obtainad that assistance, did you Sad that it was in your 
power to reader the collections more punctual ?—-In the course of my adtninistra- 
tion very great* «luuig«>>rerei^^ ®U the departments of tlie Govern¬ 

ment. Almost all toe ioonopolies wereabolished, and the trade in the several arti¬ 
cles which couBtituted thoee monopolii»w^ to the inhabitants. Two 

monopolies only were r&ained; one of pepper; and the price paid to the inhabitants, 
which under the old government, wa* 15 rupee* per candy of 500 pounds, was 
doubled 1* and the monopoly of tobacco, which being an article of luxury, and 
affording; an important amount of revenue, it was considered still requisite to retain 
it. The collection of theland revenue was very materially improved, and the rents 
were generally punctually paid. The whole revenue of the state, by those arrange¬ 
ments, was materially increased, 1 may say. from about 28 lacs of rupees to 35 
and 36.. j’ ■{• ■. .! »• ■ 1 > 

1436, Now were those monopolies abolished without any substitution, or did 
the Government provide itself my compensation for the loss of the profit on those 
monopolies ?—The immediate compensation for those monopolies was an export 
duty, imposed upon those articles of produce which they had included. 

1437' But was there no duty laid upon the cultivation of those articles after the 
abolition of the monopolies ?-—No, no additional duty whatever. Many of them, 
besides being articles of monopoly, were previously subject to a land rent; for in¬ 
stance, the cocoa and arecka, or beetel trees, are assessed in the land rents imposed 
upon the soil. 

1438. Then under the former system the Committee is to understand that there 
was an assessment upon the land producing those articles, and there was the profit 
on the monopoly, from the sale of those articles, accruing to the Government also ?— 
Yes. 

1439. ^* ow when the monopoly was abolished, there remained then, according 
to your account, nothing but the assessment on the land, and the duty on that 
portion of the produce which was exported ?—Only that. 

1440. Was there any considerable consumption of those articles within those 
territories ?—There was certainly a consumption, but the principle part of them 
was exported. There was very little consumption of pepper in the country, the 
principal part of all the articles was exported. 

1441. The export duty then did constitute a part of the compensation for the 
loss ?—Not ^considerable one, because it was found expedient, in order to promote 
the internal prosperity of the country, to fix that duty at a low rate. 

4442. N0W was there any difference in the rate of assessment which was fixed 
on the lands subjeetto that cultivation, mid the lands subject to the ordinary culti¬ 
vation, of the country ; were they assessed at a higher rate ?—There are different 
qualities of land appropriated to those productions. . The lands on which the cocoa 
nut and areeks tree grow are generally high lands; the rice lands are fiat, and 
overflowed with water. The same rights of private property which apply to the 
grain Unds are also extended to those which produce the other several articles, of 
which the monopolies were abolished. Every six or seven years all the trees in 
the country were-mumbered, and the fonts of them inserted in the ryots’ ac¬ 
counts, according to the various tenures of the land on which they grew. Some 
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were as low as five per ceut. on the produce* others were, like tbe grain lands, 
much higher. 

1443 • When you talk df the grain lands, de yon mcanidmpfy rife lice ?—Prin¬ 
cipally rice. ■ t #?,»• •> .1 

1444. Now was there a distinction made in the assessment of those territories 
which are found in the assessment under the Madras territories# between the lands 
artificially Irrigated; and those which depend on the moisture Awn the heavens ?— 
The lands fire principally irrigated by the periodical talus*' or by channels drawn 
from the numerous rivers and streams that intersect the country/ _ ^ 

1445. There are periodical rains in those territories sufficient for irrigation, are 

there?—Yes. * n 

1446. Artificial irrigation then knot required?—Inthe Southem part ofTravan- 
core there is a system of artificial irrigation, arising from a river, across which there 
is a very strong dam or artificial mound constructed, which raises the water and 
gives a command of it for the irrigation of a veryconsiderable tract of land . 

1447. Does that work confer a considerable additional value on the lands ?— 

Yes, it does. ^ i - ; 

1448. How are the village constitutions to be found within those territories?— 
In that respect they differ very remarkably from the territories on the coast of 
Coromandel, because the inhabitants live almost entirely in separate houses. There 
are villages certainly, but the village arrangements of revenue are very seldom 
found similar to those existing in the Carnatic. 

1449. Do they exist at all for other purposes than those of revenue?—I am not 
aware that they do. 

1450. In the evidence of Colonel Briggs, with whose name you are probably 
acquainted?—Yes. 

1451. He says, “ That he conceives that in the South, of India, not conquered 

by the Mahomedans, particularly in Malabar, Canara, Travancore, and the Southern 
Carnatic, the waste lands belong to the village communities, and that this right is 
fully recognized in those countries.” Can you make any remark as to the correct¬ 
ness of that statement?—With regard to Travancore, all lands belong to in^i- 
viduals; either to the Government, arising from confiscations from individuals, or 
to particular individuals, including waste lands. v 

1452. Then the statement of Colonel Briggs, that those Waste lands belong to 

village communities, would not be quite a correct statement Of the 1 fact?—I do not 
think, as applicable to Travancore, that it is. s ' - * 

1453. Now of what rank generally are the proprietors of the land within those 

territories; are there any who holdlarge estates, or is the land very much sub¬ 
divided among the individual cultivators ?—The prinmpal origtnaf proprietors 
and those who possess lands at rite lowest rent are Brahmins and Naurs; of old 
family. . ; i-f< ,*-s:sr f u v 

1454. Are they landholdemtoany Considerable amount ?—Some are, especially 

the Brahmins; but then alarge portion of the lands belOnging feo tbis class ofmen 
has been alienatedatdifferenttiroes,BOid or mprtea|<ifi. wg--'' • 

1455. But therestill exists fi feodjr df considerable laadhnlders wiriim the 

country ?—Yes, ■** * * • 1 ' -*•> - • » **•' * r: ■ :*-•' ■$.> '+.;•• 

1456. Now 
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1tobe the condition of the cultiva- 
tors ti&der those Taadholwre^The people Tmvattcbre and Cochin bad long 20 March 1832. 
been subject to flo very opwawsive a system ,<$ government, that almost all classes colonel j: m unro¬ 
of the inhabitants were reduced to a state of poverty. f 

1457. Sbonld youfay f 4hat the population which were subject to those land¬ 
holders wereuffeeted by those cause<$ du ,& greater ,degree than the population of 
the restof ^Oonntoy ?*^The <»B^es getieimy apjdiedtoaH classes of people. 

1458. 'Then you would not say, Jfoom your -experience, that those landholders 

were particularly oppressive towards, tlm cultivators of those districts?—I should 
say, certainly not. :■ . ’iw-.m- v.» 1 ", - - • 

1459. What was the character of .the. government, as it was organized in those 
territories, when you were acquainted with jhejn ?—Most oppressive. There was 
a chain of officers, from the dewan to the lowest inhabitant, exercising all the 
powers of government, military, judicial, civil, revenue, without any check or control 
whatever ; and besides this, several of the subordinate classes of the inhabitants 
where subject to a very heavy capitation , tax, formed into companies of about 100 
men each, under a separate officer, and obliged to perform all kinds of work for the 
benefit of the government, at the pleasure , of the revenue servants. The whole of 
this system of government was changed while 1 was in administration, with the con¬ 
sent and approbation of the Rajah. 

1460. Would you describe what the system was which was substituted in the 
place?—The capitation tax was abolished, and the lower classes were left entirely at 
liberty to employ their labour according to their own discretion. This chain of 
revenue servants was abolished, and in every district a separate officer was appointed 
for the collection of the revenue, having no other duties but those of the revenue 
and a judicial establishment was introduced for the administration of justice. 

1461. That is to Say, that they were placed very much on the system adopted 
under the Company’s government?—In some respects analogous j acting entirely 
under the Hindoo laws# 

1462. The population of those territories is almost entirely Hindoo, is it not; 
there are very few Mahomedans ?—There are many Mahomedans, The govern¬ 
ment is Hindoo, and the principal part of the population consists of Brahmins and 
Naim, who are Hindoos; there is also a very industrious class of Mahometan 
population, called Mepilas. They are found in greater numbers in the Company's 
districts of Telicherry and Cananore *, but they are also settled in Travancore, 

1463. The settlements of the revenue in those districts were considered to be 
renewable in amount at the end of each 10 years, at which you mentioned .the 
survey was madeir^The settlements were invariable* In this respect there is 
a dkthH^ion :hetw«en the lands the immediate property of the Government and 
those belonging to individuals. The Government were, in forme)? case, in the 
situation of a landlord or private proprietor, and might increase the rents, but they 
serf sridom wereincreaieavand the settlements might be considered in fact as per- 
manent. i Whether private proprietors were in the habit of altering the rents which 
they received from their tenants I am nettle at this distance of time to state. 

since, was the assessment made upon the landholder, or made upon the cultivator 

holding 
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4^6. That is to say, that the estateof each propj^tor-waasui^y^ 
but he was assessed for the whole value of .the estate, whale, unless he 

had alienated itby,mortgage. ■ ’ j.: • •". 

1467. For the whole of that part of which he was in possession?—Yes. r ., . 

146S. Now, was it found that there was much interchange of landed property 
upon this system within those territories r—A good deal. > * Themost extraordinary 
divisions or mortgage prevailed, sometimes part of a field or a few trees were inert- 
gaged; in this way extensive changes400k place. , hii; 

1469. And did that produce any very great amount of litigation ?—When 
1 arrived at Travancore there was very little litigation, because there was WO redress 
whatever. After the establishment, however, of the judicial system, a considerable 
number of suits took place, for every possible reason. * ; * f : i 1* 

1470. And was that system which you have detailed, of Very small mortgages, 
found to produce great intricacy in those suits ?—I should suppose it 1 must have 
been the case to a certain degree. It Was more inconvenient in the revenue 
accounts, by increasing the number of revenue heads. 

1471. That is tosay, every person who p6ssCS^ed a mortgage on any portion of 
a property, however small, was the person responsible for the revenue on that por¬ 
tion?—Yes, for the revenue. 

1472. So that if there were separate trees, as you have pientioued,. mortgaged 

upon different parts of the estate of a considerable landiplder,the assessment on 
that estate was to be collected from all"those mortgagees in detail?—Yes, from all 
the mortgagees. But all fhose changes of possession were carefully inserted in the 
revenue accounts. , , . M . ... 

1473. Were they in the course of multiplying at the time you were were ?—NtT; 
I could not perceive any material change. 

1474. Were those mortgages often foreclosed ?*--Yes, frequently. This was 
allowed by the customs of the country.,, , 

1475. Should you say that the greater, portion of tlie landholders were subject 

to a large amount of,mortgages -tiiln Jhqiogsciiiki^oxi 

1 acquired, that mortgages were very extensii **’ 
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14781 Now in ease* where Government was notthe immediate landholder arid 
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which the cul¬ 


tivatorpaid to the int^rmediate landlord owt or the produce of the land, as com¬ 
pared with the proportion paid togovernment?—I should think pretty much the 
same. For instance* ifthe Government, from any crime committed or imputed, 
sequestered the lands of an individonh they wsere entered in the revenue books, with 
the vents paid forthem by the tenants, and those rente were afterwards paid direct 
to the Government ; and the rents paid to private proprietors by th^irtenants were 
much the same with those paid to the government for its own lands. ^ ! 

1479. In case of a default of revenue what steps^did Government take towards 
the landholder, for tbe purpose of recovering the amount ?—Under the old system 
the me&suresadopted were very rigorous. 

1480. But after the reform effected by you ?—Proceedings were commenced 

ugainst them through the judicial authorities. - 

1481. Was it by sale of the estate?—By sale of personal property before the 
estate, or finally by sale of the estate, which generally was prevented by their pay¬ 
ing the rents due. 

1482. Now have you been acquainted at all with the system adorned and in 
force in the Company’s territories alt Madras?—No, I was never employed in the 
Revenue department there. I have of course seen and inquired agood deal on the 
subject. 

1483. But are you generally acquainted with the rybtW&F system of revenue at 
all r—I hare had occasion to Observe the working of that system. 

1484. Have you been, in the course of your employments in India, generally con¬ 

versant with the ryotwar System of assessment, which has prevailed fti the terri¬ 
tories of Madras?—I have seen the effects of that system in several parts of the 
Madras territories, e^peciatiy under the late Sir Thomas Munro’s management m 
the Ceded Districts and in Canara. 0 ' : ' 

1485. Now from what you have seen of that system* a$ exhibited in the experi¬ 

ment in the native states of Travanccre and Cochin, should yon say that you con¬ 
sidered the system as capable of execution by native agency, and beneficial, if 
properly executed, tothe country in which it is adopted ?—The system involves 
very extensive accounts; but I consider it quite practicable, and certainly beneficial 
to thepeople i that’is, tmder an afeie and efficient collector. ' ' * * ■ 

• ■ f48te*Aftertbe first introduction efthesjN&em, do you conceive that it requires 
any very of abiMgfi lo keep it ra proper exeeution ?-—t mould 
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149.8. Tfien if the pepper is grown of such very superior quality within those 
territories, is there any obvious reason why the other spices should not be also 
capable of such improvement ?—Yes; they require a different climate, v 

1499. They are grown very much in the same climates in the Eastern islands, 
are they not?—These climates resemble each other with respect to min, which is 
essential to the growth of all the spices; in 'other points there may be a difference. 

1500., Now, for instance, in Sumatra the doves and pepper are grown almost in 
the same situation, and the nutmegs ? —Yes.- 

1501. But in those islands the pepper is grown almost in the same situation, or 
same climate and latitudes as the other spices, is it not ?—I believe it is so at Suma¬ 
tra and Java, but I do not think there is any pepper in the Moluccas. 

1502. But in Java it is so?—Yes} but. Java is not the native country of the 

clove and the nutmeg. * 

1503. How is that country supplied with the article of salt ?—Salt is now a mono¬ 
poly of the Government. A sufficient quantity for about six months’ consumption 
of the inhabitants is manufactured in the country, the rest is imported from Bom¬ 
bay, and a great deal is brought by the Arab ships from the Gulph of Persia. 

1504. Is the salt manufactured within the territories made upon the same prin¬ 
ciple as the manufacture in Madras ?—I believe so; merely by evaporation from 
the sea-water in saltpans. 

1505* Hoes the (Government derive a large profit from the monopoly?—Yes, it 
does. It is one of the monopolies that has been retained by the Government, put, 
however, upon an improved footing, by which it is retailed to the people at a lower 
price than it formerly was. 

1506. How is that price, as compared with the price of salt within the Company’s 
territories at Madras?—I rather think much cheaper. 

1507. Have you any means of comparing at all the amount of consumption per 
bead in those territories, compared with the same amount in the Company’s terri¬ 
tories in Madras ?—No, I have not. 

1508. Have you any documents which would enable you to make such a com¬ 
parison ?—None here. 

* 1509. You mean none in England ?—None in England. The calculation was 
made in Travancore, but I have not preserved it. 

1510. The consumption then is in no part supplied by any of the salt companies 
from Madras ?—It is the object of the Government to produce salt wherever they 
can find it cheapest; but practically I believe it is generally brought by Arab vessels, 
or procure<| from Bombay, because the communication by sea is so much easier. 

1311. Is there any opium grown in that country at all ?- No, none. 

1512. Any indigo ?—Yes; the indigo plant grows naturally in abundance; and 
I wished to give encouragement to its culture, but when I left the country they had 
not succeeded in bringing it to any practical state of advancement. 

* 1513. But there is every reason to suppose, if the culture is properly undertaken, 
it will unquestionably succeed, is there not ?—Oh unquestionably. It grows with 
great luxuriance. ’ , 
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1514. Mr. Alexander, in what capacities haveyou been employed during your 
residence in India ?--Chiefly in the Revenue. I was at an early period of my ser¬ 
vice employed inthe General department, as secretary, at the factory at Vizagapatam, 
until the abolition of the chiefships, by Lord Hobart/ about 1794 - 

1515. How long were you in India ? ; —Between 38 and 39 years. 

1516. And to* long is it since you returned ?—Between 13 and 14* 

15!7. Wens you ever employed in the actual collection of the revenue?—Yes, 
but in a very circumscribed manner. 

1518. In what district?—In a part of the oldest possession of the Company; 
always either in the districts of Vizagapatam or of Ganjatn. 

1519. Nd#*et the period at which you were acquainted with those districts, what 
was the system of assessment ?•—With the exception of the small districts, called the 
Havellies, it was all under the ancient zemindars. 

1520. In short, Vizagapatam is part of the Northern Circars ?—’-Yes, it is, as well 
as Ganjam. 

1521. Those provinces, I believe, still remain under the zemindarry system, do 
they not?—Yes. 

1522. That system was a permanent arrangement for. the revenue between the 
Company and the great landholders of the district Yes, it was. The system was 
permanent in its form as far as the ancient zemindaries were concerned, but not in 
the amount of the jummah, which was liable to fluctuation at every renewal of set¬ 
tlement until the permanent settlement in 1801. But the Havelly lands were 
parcelled afterwards, and made into small hoondas, answering to the name of per- 
gunnahs or small zemindaries. 

1523. Now the zemindars within those provinces were chiefs, who were found 
by the Company in possession of extensive rights over portions of the territory, 
were they not?—Yes, they were. 

1524. Do you conceive that the rights of those chiefs were established, so far 
that they were to be considered the actual proprietors of the land over which their 
authority prevailed ; or do you imagine that they were under the native government^ 
before the Company interfered, merely as hereditary managers of the revenue for 
the government?—I should say, that previous to the possession of the Company 
they had usurped the authority of landholders, and had by prescription become so. 
But that originally they were, under the Mogul government, as formers or managers 
of the revenue. 

1525. Then you would say, that the Company, in dealing with them as the 
acknowledged landholders of the provinces, did no injury to the rights of the persons 
who held under them ?—Why no, in most cases not. The zemindar of Vizianagram 
must certainly have been considered by the Company, from the mode of their con¬ 
duct towards him, not only as an independent landholder, but as a petty sovereign, 
whom the Company assisted with troops occasionally, to subjugate the smaller 
zemindaries, over which he had extended his authority. 

1526. But in respect of his right of property in the soil over which jus* authority 
extended, he was treated on the same footing with the other landhola^sj#-Yes, 

* entirely 
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entirely so ; like the test, bis juramah was subject to fluctuation of amount on the 
renewal of every settlement. 

1527. Nod are yon at all acquainted with the permanent settlement of Bengal, 

by reading or byotner means; are you acquainted with the details of its operation ? 
—To a certain degree, not, sufficiently well to give decided information on the 
subject. .. • * ' 

1528. ' As flu* as you are acquainted with it, you would say there is a strong 
analogy between the settlement of thoseproyinces in Bengal and the settlements 
effected by the Company with thezeaaindars in the Northern Circars; is it not so 1 
—Yes, I should. 

1529. Now, in the permanent settlements of Bengal it has been supposed that 
the Company conferred on the zemindars of .those provinces rights to which they 
had not, in fact, any original claim as proprietors of the soil; do sawrimagine that 
those rights were more clearly established by prescription in the Northern Circars 
than they appear to have been in the province of Bengal ?—I do not think that 
they were. 

1530. Do you imagine that the authorities were sufficiently provided with in¬ 
formation as to the precise extent of the rights possessed by those chiefs at the 
time that the settlements were made, to warrant the acknowledgment of property 
in the soil on their part ?—Why I doubt whether they were; 1 think not; they 
were not very minutely investigated. 

1531. Does your knowledge of those countries lead you to believe that there did 
exist any rights in the ryots or cultivators of the country, which were omitted by 
the Company?—I confess I did not, at the time of forming the permanent settle¬ 
ment, enter into any strict examination of the exact rights of the ryots. The 
zemindars had long been considered de facto proprietors or lords of the soil in the 
zeraindaries, and the Company, in the same capacity, in the Havelly lands. 

1532. Now, what was the regulation Established for the recovery of the assess¬ 
ment, in case of default, from the zemindars in those districts; was it by sale of their 
estates, or by personal attachment ?—Both by personal attachment and sale of 
lands. 

1 533 * Were there no instances of sales of estates for arrears of revenue ?—Never, 
until the formation of our new permanent settlement, according to the Bengal 
system, in the year 1801,1 think. 

1534. Well, under that system, what was the regulation established for the re¬ 
covery of the arrears of rent; was it by sales of estates ?—By sales of estates, or 
portions ofthe estates; but I beg to say that I never acted as collector under that 
new system. I framed the settlement, made reports ofthe settlement oftwO of the 
districts ; but while that report was pending, and before it was carried into effect, 
I was made a judge of the xillab, and went out of the Revenue department. 

■ 1535; Then perhaps after that you were not so much acquainted with the revenue 
mstrima ?—4 wasafterwards at the board of revenue. 

1536. Well now, what was the result of the settlements in those countries, as it 
affected the possession of the lands in the hands of these chiefs; was there much 
sale of proDertv/or thearrears of revenue hr was the revenue punctually collected ? 
—Vesgjjrtlesale of property among the old zemindars; but a change of property 
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in the newly-established zemindaries, that is the Havelly lands which I mentioned, 
20 arc 1 1 39. were converted into zemindaries on the permanent settlement. 

Robert Alexander, 1537 * The Havelly lands are government lands, are they not ?— Government 
lands. 

) 538. Can you say at all what the condition of the cultivators is under the new 
system; subject to these chiefs, are they liable to great exactions and oppression r— 
1 believe not. 

1539. The apportionment of the assessment among the cultivators is left entirely 
to the zemindar, is it not ?—Yes, I believe in the Circars it is. 

1540. Then you have no reason to suppose that iu the distribution of that assess¬ 
ment among his cultivators, the zemindar usually acted with any injustice or oppres¬ 
sion?—I believe not; I have no reason to suppose it. 

1541. WefHd^ere not many complaints from the cultivators ?—Not many during 
the time I acted as judge. 

1542. What proportion did the permanent assessment effected in those provinces 
bear, do you suppose, to the produce of the land ; have you any means of know¬ 
ing ?—I have left India some time now, but I ought to have the means of knowing 
that; that is to say, in the settled countries. I draw a distinction between the old 
and the new zemindaries; the principle, I believe, established was, that the zemin¬ 
dar’s clear profit was one-tenth of the assessment; but the assessment varies much 
in its proportion to the gross produce of the land, and I am not able to state, at this 
distant period, what may be an average proportion. 

1543. Did the lands in those provinces change hands much among the different 
proprietors ?—Among the old-established zemindars 1 think not; in some of the 
newly-created zemindaries, the land, as I mentioned, changed hands, but the old 
ones remained, and, I believe, still remain the same. 

1544. Do you consider that that was owing in a great measure to a kind of 
family pride with respect to those possessions, or was there any difference in the 
arrangement of the estates held by the old holders, and those held by the newly- 
constituted holders?—Probably an attachment of the inhabitants to the form of 
management, and to their zemindars. 

1545. Which led the old proprietors to preserve their estates as long as they 
could?—Yes. 

1546. Do you know upon what principle the amount of assessment was fixed at 
the time that the permanent settlement was made?—The principle of the partition ? 

1547. At which the amount of the assessment was fixed; how the Company 
determined the amount which they would assess on the landholders?—In my case it 
was from an average of years; from an average of the gross produce and the revenue, 
for a long course of years, and survey and report of the then state of the country. 

1548. To what extent did that survey go; was it a mere estimate, from the 
records which were found, of the produce of the country, or was it a survey of the 
surface of the district?-*In some small portions of the country it was an actual 
survey of the soil; a measurement of the land j a native survey. 

1549. But generally it was confined to a survey from the records, was it? —Yes, 
from the records of tne different villages; from the native record^ jjot from the 
Company's records, but from the native records of the villages. 

1^50. Did 
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1550. Did the village societies prevail through those districts?—Not in the 
correct and efficient form in which they are described by Sir Thomas Munro, in the 
Ceded Districts ;* there was not that complete village polity that he there describes. 
There were heads of villages and officers, but not by any means such regular and 
efficient establishments as^are described in the Ceded Districts. 

1551. In the collection of his revenue, did the zemindar treat with each indi¬ 
vidual cultivator, or did he treat with these village Officers?—He was in the habit, 
in general, of renting by villages to the head innabitants themselves, or* sometimes 
by pergunnahs or small districts to brahmins or others; and whoever collected the 
immediate revenue of a village, did it through the means of the head man and 
curnum. 

15.52. Do you mean then that the zemindar fanned his revenue to officers under 
him ?—Yes, in almost all cases in the old zemindaries. t*** 

1553. And that those officers dealt with the village communities for the payment 
of the assessment ?—For the payment of the assessment, 

1554. The cultivator, therefore, had only communicated with the zemindar 
through the village communities first, and then through the fanner of the revenue? 
—Exactly so. 

1555. Now, was the proportion of waste lands in those provinces very large ?— 
Very extensive in most of the settlements. 

1556. To whom were they assumed to belong?—To the zemindars in the zemin¬ 
daries ; to the Company in the Havellies, until they were parcelled out. 

1557. Were they at all in process of cultivation at the time that.you were 
acquainted with them ?—Not to any extent. 

1558. Not at all?—The population of those districts was still reduced when 
1 resided there, from the effects of the extensive famine in 1792, and was not equal 
to any great extension of the cultivation. 

1 5 . 59 * And had the effects of that famine extended to the period at which you 
left that district ?—I think the effect of it on the population, from the returns and 
from the appearance of the country, from the vestiges of former cultivation trace¬ 
able among complete jungle in some parts, was evidently still in force. 

1^60. The regulations then under which the land was subject to (its burdens) 
in that district must have operated as a discouragement to cultivation, if the effects 
of one single period of famine of that description extended to so distant a point of 
time as you mention; was that so?—This was gradually ameliorating, but I should 
not say the evil was continued or aggravated from the effects of the pressure of the 
revenue system. 

1561. Now what was the practical result in the case of the cultivator; did he 
obtain at all a fair share of the produce of the soil for his own subsistence ?—In 
general I should say, yes, certainly, with few or hardly noticeable exceptions. 

1^62. What was the price of labour in those provinces generally; have you any 
means of knowing ?—My length of absence from India prevents my giving a decided 
answer to that question* 

1563. In cases of purchase of property between the proprietors themselves, which 
you have mentioned, and among the newly^iiatituted zemindars, can you say at 
all what mas /netiuraber of years' purchase #which the estates were exchanged ? 
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IT —Very few indeed. When I speak of exchanges, I mean to say, they were seldom 
20 ^irdi 1832. Qr never exchanged but from failure j they were not exchanged as a merchantable 
ihhnt Alexander, property; they seldom changed owners, except sold from default of payment of 
F.«tf. revenue. 

1564. Then in that case they were sales on the part of Government ?—-Yes. 
I did not mean, when I said they changed hands, that they changed hands under 
any other circumstances. 

1565. Then there was very little sale of property between the proprietors in that 
country, even among the newly-constituted zemindars ?—'Very little indeed. 

1566. And you would say there was very little saleable value in the land ?—- Very 
little saleable value. 

1567. She cultivators under the 'zemindar were considered to be irremovable 
from their homings so long as they paid their assessment; was it so ? Or were they 
removable at the pleasure of the zemindar as tenants r—I should say, they were 
considered removable at the pleasure of the zemindar, though a measure seldom 
adopted. 

1568. They had no right to retain occupation of the land, even on the terms of 
paying the assessment r—It is different in different provinces. 

1569. But you mean not in different parts of the Circars?—No, I mean the 
Ceded District and the Carnatic, where the system is different in that respect. We 
were not aware, in our practice in the Circars, of the meerassy right, which has been 
so much discussed in the Carnatic. 

1570. There appears in that case to be a distinction then between the rights of 

the cultivator in Bengal under the permanent settlement of Bengal, as compared 
with the rights of the Northern Circar; provided he paid his assessment, you see, 
in the Circar he could hardly be said to have had that right ?—From habit he did 
remain there a long time, and there was a distinction between the new and the old 
ryots, but I never heard it rightly defined; generally speaking, it would not be to 
the interest of the zemindar ; but he could always transfer the land; it was always 
supposed he could; it might be usurped authority; but, however, such was the state 
of society. • 

1571. It is a wild country, is it not, generally; the inhabitants are an independent 
race and difficult to control, are they not?—Yes, in some parts; but there is a great 
variety of character among the different castes of the inhabitants; it is a hilly 
country, and the hill zemindars are a very lawless set. 

1572. Well now, taking them generally, was it found very difficult to collect the 
revenue from the old zemindars ?—It was formerly in many parts of the district. 

1573. And the Company were frequently obliged to go to great expense in order 
to secure its balances ?—A very great expense. 

1574. And to keep up forces?—And to keep forces in the field continually* but 
latterly not so much. 

> 575 * Do you conceive that it would have been possible in that country, instead 
of introducing a permanent zemindary settlement, to have introduced a settlement 
such as that adopted by Sir Thomas Munro in the Ceded Distfict«namely, a ryot- 
war ; and would it have been inconsistent with the state and mstfctwfas of the 

country ?— 
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country?—Perfectly inconsistent with the greater part of that district; but it would 
have been quite practicable in many parts. 

1576. Do you*think that at the end of the period at which you were acquainted 

with it, if it had been practicable, it would have been expedient to have attempted 
to introduce it gradually, in substitution of the zemindary system ?—I should say 
not. ' 

1577. Have you been acquainted at all with the operation of the ryotwar system? 
—As a member of the board of revenue, the reports came before me; but my 
practical revenue administration was of a very confined nature in fact. 

1578. Eat, however, as a member of the board of revenue, you were acquainted 
with the general operation of the ryotwar system?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

1579. Will you point out the reasons for wbiph you should conclude it would 
have been entirely inapplicable, at the latest ’ period at which you JpfeW the pro¬ 
vinces, to their condition ?—I allude chiefly to the hill zemindars, and the want, in 
fact, of intercourse, the want of acquaintance with the natives; intercourse was 
generally held through the means of the zemindars for many years j and the 
climate also would prove an obstacle. 

1580. What were the obstables in the way of the climate?—I mean, that the 
climate of the hill zemindaries was extremely deleterious; I am speaking of the 
hill zemindars ; in the Havelly it was practicable certainly, in the countries that 
had been long in our possession. 

1581. Do you imagine, from your knowledge of the ryotwar system, that its 
introduction, supposing that change was found practicable, into the Havelly lands, 
would have given any additional security and protection to the cultivator or no ?— 
1 do not think it would, with the establishment of the courts. 1 think the security 
of the cultivators is as well provided for at present as it would be in a ryotwar 
system. 

1582. What power had the zemindar of enforcing his claims against the culti¬ 
vator?—None but that of sequestration of property and appeal to the courts. 

1583. He could only bring a civil action against the cultivator for the balance of 
rent, could he ?—Only that. 

1^84. But he himself was liable to peremptory sale, on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, of his estate ?—Yes. 

1585. Now was that not found to operate to the disadvantage very much of the 
zemindar in this manner, that whereas he could only proceed by regular legal pro¬ 
cess in the courts of law for the recovery of his arrears, Government might proceed 
at once to the sale of his property for the discharge of the government claims 
upon him ?—But he could proceed also by a short process; he could proceed to 
the sequestration of the property of the cultivator by the process as prescribed by 
the regulation for sequestrating the property of the cultivator; he could proceed 
both by sequestration of the property and appeal to the court. 

1.$ 86. Then he could in the first instance sequestrate the property, could he, by 
a summary process ?—Yes, he could, by a summary process. There was a regula¬ 
tion for the immediate sequestration of property by a short process. A regulation 
came out at thetime of the permanent settlement and the establishment of the 
judicial sjM^er^fwTuch were simultaneous. 

1587. Giving 
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1587. Giving to the zemindar the power of enforcing his claims also ?—Yes. 

1588. Now from the description of the condition of the cultivators under those 
landholders, the Committee may conclude that the farmers of the revenue under 
the zemindars were not very dishonest or oppressive in the execution of their 
duties?—No ;'I think not. 

1589. Were they subject to any very efficient control ort the part of the zemindar} 
the fanners of the revenue under the zemindars ?—Not particularly, I think. 

1590. Will you describe more particularly the system by which the zemindar 
claimed his revenue from the cultivators under the new system ?—In general, in 
these small zemindaries, the zemindar managed his revenue ryotwar; that is to say, 
he collects it from the ryots through the head inhabitants of the village; in fact 
they are his chief agents. 

1591. *%h(?n they are rather in the situation of immediate agents of the zemin¬ 
dar than as farmers of his revenue?—Both systems prevail, I believe. 

1592. And it varies in different parts of the country ?—It varies in different 
parts of the country. 

1593. But now in cases where the collection of the revenue from the cultivator 
is left to the head man of the village very much by the zemindar, is the control over 
that person, on the part either of the zemindar or of the village community, sufficient 
to prevent any great delinquency on his part, in the way of dishonesty or injustice ? 
—1 believe that the system of the courts is what would control that. I think, pre¬ 
vious to the establishment of the courts, no doubt there was a good deal of oppres¬ 
sion from the middle-man, whether a head man of the village or whether a separate 
agent. 

1594. But you think latterly that, whether by means of the courts or by the 
vigilance of the village communities, those persons were kept sufficiently within 
control, as to secure the rights of the cultivator and to prevent great oppression ? 
—I think so. But when 1 spoke of the zemindar collecting his revenue by means 
of sub-renters, I alluded particularly to the older established and larger zemindars, 
such as Vizianagram, Boobilee, Magidole, &c. and to the system they adopted; not 
to the present mootahdars, that is, persons holding small divisions of property, which 
were allotted at the time of the permanent settlement; they, I believe, in gdheral 
managed the whole by themselves, or probably sometimes rented it to the head 
man ; but they are men comparatively of small means. 

1595. Was there any great amount of European agency employed in the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue in those provinces?—Very little. 

1596. Nothing but the superintendence of collectors?—Of collectors and their 
assistants. 

1597. Always excepting a military force among the hill zemindars?—A military 
force was sometimes necessary to be called in to quell disturbances, but never con¬ 
sidered a medium of revenue collection. 

1598. Have you a goo 1 opinion of native agents, as to their character and 
integrity ?—Why, I think you may find native agents of considerable integrity. 

1599. Now was the result of the Company’s collection in that district very 
uncertain, or was the collection tolerably punctual since the., new settlement r— 
Since the new settlement it has been comparatively, with some feSvltaenlions, very 

punctual 
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very punctual; inGanjam notso much j 


punctual j ia tW © 
there ‘ 


it was. over 


i ?-^¥e«.' 


1601>; Except in cases where the military force was necessary. ?—Except in cases 
where the military force was called in; but that has been much less frequentsince 
theperaanent setdemerft. < > •/.>VA • **. w • 

1002* The assessmentmust then havebeenfixed at a moderate rate under the 


new settlement in the greater part of the districts r^Rather moderate, not univer¬ 
sally SO. 

1603. Ate you aware whether it was lowered much from the rate at which it 
had stood under the previous system r—-But little in my case, and still less, I am 
afraid* in others; at Ganjam I still think it is high. 

' ,1604. Now. are there any points in which you think the system’ at present 
prevailing for the collection of the revenue in those districts is capable of much 
improvement, either with respect to the rights of the people, or with respect to the 
security of the revenue ?—1 think not, except by a judicious lowering of the assess¬ 
ment in some places. 

1605. You would say then that the permanent zemindar system is as well 
adapted to those provinces, under their peculiar circumstances, as any other, or 
rather better ? —1 think so. 

1606. What is the cultivation of those districts, for the greater part ?■— Rice and 
millets, and other xlry grains, oil-seeds, andturmeric, and some little sugar; but 
for rice it is not a very good soil; it is too hilly a country j it is not such a rice 
country as the Carnatic. 

1607. Does the distinction prevail then between the dry and the wet lands, 
which is found in the other parts of the territories Of Madras ?—Yes. 

1608. And is the assessment higher on the wet lands than on the dry P—It 
differs. There are some tracts of high land very fertile, that produce crops of the 
more expensive grains ,* those are rented very high j but, generally speaking, the 
Pollam, or the wet lands* rent for much more. 

1(109. But is there any distinction made between the lands artificially irrigated, 
and those which depend on the mbs entirely for moisture?-^ All the rice lands are 
almost universally artificially irrigated; although it depends on the rains, yet the 
rain is received into reservoirs, and afterwards distributed out, $0 that it is in fact 
all artificial irrigation for the whole of the cultivation of the wet lands. 

1610. There is no part that depends entirely on the casual rains ?—No. What 

depends on .occasional rains is always classed with the high land. - 

1611. And that bears a lower assessment ?—Yes, I should say generally a lower 

assessment,. ■>. »■>*’ .*■*.$« ■ 1 - <■ 

1612. Was it at all attempted, during the period you were acquainted with those 
districts, to introduce new articles of cultivation ?—Foreign cotton was introduced, 
and sugar grown foriheEurope market, but failed in the CoSsimutah divisions south 
of Visaganatam. Indigo was eultivated with some success north of Vizagapatam. 

16*37 By nativesJWNOv mot by nativesj one of the first introducers of the 
cultivatioa wi^^e piesetrt Ghairman of the Company, Sir Robert Campbell, when 
settled as .a fnerchant in that province. 

Eii.——Il|C a a 1614. Were 
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1614. Were there any establishments! 

period you were leaving it?—Yes. • }. u} y 

1615. Are you aware whether those estabiishmehta ftueeeed^d P^I believe they 

succeeded in a certain degree; not much, not particularly well ; 1 do not know 
whether they eontinneto exist. . 

1616. Can you speak at all as to the effect produced «>n those establishments, 
by their neighbourhood, among the population ?—I believe it Was good as far 
at ryots were concerned, that it was beneficial to the ryots employed, in that 
cultivation. 

1617. You consider the ryots in the neighbourhood of those cultivations were in 
a better condition than the rest of the country ?—Yes. 

1618. To what should you ascribe that difference?—To the fact, that the 
planters of'indjgo found it their interest to pay them a higher value for the land 
occupied by the indigo plant than they could obtain for their share of produce when 
it was under a different cultivation. 

1619. Did the indigo manufacturers obtain possession of considerable portions 
of land in the names of natives, or did they contract with individual cultivators ?— 
No, they got the permission of the Government to hold under the zemindar; it was 
not Huvelly land; they took it at a time before the permanent settlement was 
formed ; they had permission of Government to hold several complete villages under 
the Rajah of Vizianagram. 

1620. It was all in that district, was it 1 —Yes. 

1621. Now, are you aware whether there were frequent disputes and misunder¬ 
standings between those persons, the manufacturers of indigo, and the natives of 
the country ?—Slight disputes, which 1 have been engaged in settling myself when 
secretary to the chief in council; disputes as to the irrigation, slight disputes as to 
watercourses, but never to any great extent. 

1622. Yon conceive then, on the whole, the residence of those persons in the 
country did not lead to much increase of disorder ?—By no means, I should say the 
contrary. 

1623. It had the contrary effect ?—Yes. 

1624. And that it unquestionably improved the resources of the district ?—I thfnk 
it did, as far as it went; but the effects were not extensive. 

1625. Then you would infer, from your knowledge of those instances, that pro¬ 
vided it was in other respects practicable, as far as the condition of the natives 
would be concerned, and the collection of the revenue, and the resources of the 
country, that the addition of Europeans to such, undertakings was rather beneficial 
t han otherwise ?—I should say certainly, in that part of the country no doubt of it; 
but the climate and soil are not favourable to many speculations. 

1626. In the Cases of the estates held under the zemindars of those provinces, 
were there any pot tabs, or leases, given to the cultivators at all ?—Yes} it was 
nominally an obligatory thing to give pottaha before the regulations $ it was, a edm- 
pulsory thing, in order to make the agreement valid, I believe cultivation very 
often was carried on without pottahs; but when the permanent settlement and judicial 
system took place, it was made compulsory ; there was a law establislied, rendering it 
compulsory to grant pottahs in all cases. 

1627. Do 
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16=27. Dp yoii extend that statement both to the new and the old;zemindars ?— 
llie newand the old zemindars. 

1628. to afi?--to'air:; " 

1629. And was the regulation strictly dfesemd ?—I should doubt it very often, 
for it qould not be ascertained, except it came before a court; and I fancy in many 
cases it was neglected, and is to this day neglected. 

1630. It was not very well in the power of the courts to enforce it universally, 
except in those individual cases of complaint which came before them ?~Cer¬ 
tainly not. 

1631. Do you apprehend, that supposing the pottahs were universally adopted, 
that they would constitute a very effectual, security for the rights of the ryot?— 

I think so; but in the case of the non-existence of pottahs, it was often as much 
the fault of the ryot; the ryot was often afraid of receiving a pottah ; fie was afraid 
of not being able to fulfil his agreement, and the neglect was as much on his part, 
with a view to evade responsibility, as it was on the part of the zemindar, with a wish 
to exact. 

1632. Were the ryots allowed by the zemindar to subdivide their holdings at their 
own discretion among their children ?—1 do not know ; 1 cannot speak to that. 

1633. Was the salt manufacture carried on on the coast of the Northern Circars? 
Were you at all acquainted with that district ?—Yes 5 I was acquainted with the. 
manufacture very well; I forget the amount though. I was there when the salt 
monopoly was established, and it was surprising the little effect that the collection 
of that very large revenue had, the very small pressure that it seemed to have on 
the inhabitants, and the few complaints made by them when it was established. 

1634. Was it made a monopoly ?—Yes. 

1635. It existed as a free manufacture before?—No, there were salt farms 
before both in the zemindaries and in the Havelly lands, but they were on such terms 
that the profits of the salt farms were verv little, and the commodity was so little 
valuable, in fact, that although there were salt farms, they produced little or nothing. 

1636. But notwithstanding the levy of the new revenue, it did not appear at all 
a .pleasure that' excited complaint, or was felt as oppressive by the inhabitants ? 
—No. 

1637. Was the price much raised by the establishment of the monopoly?—Greatly. 

1638. What should you say was the effect on the consumption, the raising of the 

price ?—It affected the consumption very little. * 

1639. Do you conceive, from what you know of the natives, that their consump¬ 
tion of salt was nearly as large as they would require under any circumstances ?— 

I believe so, perfectly. 

1640. And you think there is no reason to suppose, even if the price of salt was 
lowered in those districts, that the consumption would be much extended ?—No, 

I jdo not. 

1641. Is there much smuggling on that coast?—Not a great deal. 

1642. Is the salt delivered to the consumer without much adulteration, do you 
imagine, by the merchants purchasing from government?—Yes, I do not recollect 
cases of Complaint of adulteration in any instance. 

1643. V^as there any opium cultivated there in your timer—None. 
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KKVKNi K. WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH BAYLEY, Esq., called in and examined. 

a<2 March 183a. 1644. You haye been employed in a variety of offices in India?—Yes, I have; 

- I was a member of council for five yoars, before which I held the office of Chief 

B - lin ^’ Es( l- Secretary to Government. 

> 645. During the latter part of your residence in India, have your public duties 
made you at all conversant with the operation of the revenue on salt ?—I have no 
minute knowledge of the details of the salt system, but I have some general infor¬ 
mation upon the subject. 

1646. Do you conceive that the monopoly of the Company has the effect of 
raising the price of salt, as it is now supplied to the consumer, very much above that 
at which it might be supplied by private manufacturers, supposing they were at 
liberty to conduct it ?—I conceive there can be no doubt of it. 

1647. Have you any reason to Suppose that if the price of the salt could be, by 
any difference of arrangement, reduced, it would lead to any very extended con¬ 
sumption in the territories which are now supplied by the Bengal market ?— l have 
no doubt that if the salt were furnished to the public at a lower rate, a much larger 
quantity would be consumed. 

1648. Do you apprehend that that would arise from the increased consumption 
of the natives, or would it be applied to other purposes, such as the feeding of 
cattle ?—I should think from both causes. 

1649. The probability is, that there would be an increased consumption, is it 
not ?—I think there would be a much larger quantity consumed. 

1G50. What do you consider to be the quality of the salt when it reaches the 
consumer ?—I consider it to be much adulterated, especially in the more distant 
parts of Behar and Bengal. It is notorious that it is frequently adulterated with 
dirt and impure salts. 

1651. Does that take place after it is cleared from the Company’s goolahs ?— 
Yes, and penalties are prescribed when such adulteration may be proved. 

1 lave you turned your mind to the consideration whether it would be 
practicable so to alter the system that at present supplies salt in the territories of 
Bengal, as to furnish it at a lower rate to the consumer, and at the same time not to 
sacrifice the revenue of the Company?—I have considered the subject, and I have 
always been of opinion that the quantity might be increased gradually, but certainly 
to a very considerable extent, without ultimate loss of revenue to the Government. 

1653. Will you explain in what manner it would be practicable to effect that 
object ?—The Government can at any time furnish a larger quantity, and at a lower 
price; and if the salt were procurable by individuals at a cheaper rate than it is at 
present, more would be consumed for their own use, and probably forHhe .feeding 

of 
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of cattle and other agricultural purposes; but I am opinion that the process must t 

be conducted wjth caution, and that there would be a great risk of serious loss of 2 ‘ nr< ] 1 
revenue if any large increase was suddenly made in the amount supplied to the iv.n. iiny/tu, 
market. 

1654. Have you-even been able to airiye at any conclusion at all satisfactory to 
yourself as to the practicability of substituting the private manufacture of salt for 
the monopoly ?—I have not seen any scheme Which struck me as calculated to effect 
that object consistently with the security rof the revenue. The importation of foreign 
salt from other countries, if it could be effected at a lower rate, and if that salt 
were equally acceptable to the people, might, by means of a custom duty, furnish 
an equal amount of revenue. 

1655. Supposing that it were ascertained that salt could be imported, and deli¬ 
vered at Calcutta at a lower price than the salt which is afforded by the Company, 
do you conceive it would bo possible to make any experiment as to the admission 
of salt under those circumstances, with a custom duty payable to the Company, in 
connexion with the present system; or do you suppose that any such change of 
import duties as that must be accompanied with a change of the monopoly system 
at the same time?—I do not think the two could go on together; we import a con¬ 
siderable quantity of salt from Madras, but it is the property of Government; and 
if it were not so, it would be subject to a duty ^mounting nearly to a prohibition. 

I do not see how the interest of Government in the monopoly could be preserved, 
if salt could be imported at a moderate rate of duty by individuals. There is, in 
fact, no prohibition now to tlie importation of salt from foreign countries, but 
a duty of three rupees per maund is exacted. Even with this heavy duty, I believe 
it has been imported by individuals, and sold, in particular instances, to advantage 
in Calcutta. 

1656. Such a Combination of the two systems being, as you conceive, imprac¬ 
ticable, should you imagine that it would be possible to substitute within the 
territories of Bengal, for the Company’s monopoly, a system of superintendence for 
the levying of a duty analogous to the excise duty which was imposed upon salt jn 
England ?—I think that there are very formidable objections to anything like an 
excise system in India. The want of integrity amongst the lower classes of natives 
would, I think, defeat any plan, the success of which depended on the employment 
of a large number of subordinate agents. 

1657. Do yon imagine that if the system were changed in the' manner which has 
been described, it would require a more extensive agency, in order to secure the 
collection of such a duty upon the manufacture, than is required at present for the 
actual superintendence of the manufacture as an establishment of the Company ?— 

It appears to me that it would. 

1658. Will you explain in what manner?—At present all the public officers of 
government, and especially those in and about the districts in which the salt is 
made, are bound by severe penalties to aid in suppressing the illicit sale, transit 
and possession of sift, and are thus virtually employed in the maintenance of the 
monopoly. That could not he the case, I presume, under an excise system. 

1659. Assuming that the same amount of establishment were maintained, the 
same number of persons employed, and persons of the same description employed, 

as 
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as are now necessary for the purpose of securing the monopoly, can you point out 
any circumstances which, would render such an agency insnmeient/or the collection 
of a duty?—Supposing that the restrictions and penalties which are now applicable 
to zemindars and farmers, their agents and village officers and molungees, as well 
as to the servants of Government irr, every.department, cpqld be lpaintained and 
enforced as heretofore, and that the officers in the salt department could exercise 
the same judicial powers as are now vested in them, I do. not immediately see 
why the collection of an excise duty might not be as efficient as the present 
system j but neither do I see what advantages are expected to result from the 
change. 

1000. Has it not been found necessary, in order to enable the Government to 
carry on the trade in salt, to limit the amount of salt that shall be sold in any one 
parcel ?—"The salt in each lot sold at auction is limited to a certain amount. 

1661. Do you recollect what is the smallest quantity that can be sold to any 
individual at the government sale?—One thousand maunds, I think. 

1662. Have you ever had occasion to consider what effect it produces upon the 
trade ?—I thinly not at all an injurious one. 

1663. Does it not create a sub-monopoly in the market ?—The amount is so 
small that it does not interfere with the purchase by a merchant of very moderate 
means. 

1664. Are not the individuals who deal with the Government very few in num¬ 
ber?—I believe they are; there is in fact a species of sub-monopoly existing. 

1665. Would not a change in the system upon which that is carried on, by col¬ 
lecting the government revenue by an excise duty, and letting all persons enter 
into the trade who would wish to do so, break down that which is described as 
a sub-monopoly ?—I should think so: it appears to be the natural inference that it 
would do so. The security of the revenue is a different question. 

1666. Have you any reason to believe that the consumers pay a higher price for 
the salt than is necessary to give to the Government the advantage which it derives 
from its monopoly, which is said to be 80 per cent, and to replace the capital 
employed in the manufacture?—I have no doubt that a larger supply might* be 
furnished at a cheaper rate, and without loss to Government, if it were done gra¬ 
dually. The extension of the supply has been urged repeatedly by the Court of 
Directors, and considered by the Government, but the state of the finances has 
hitherto prevented them from making the experiment. 

1G67. Provided only that the Government were no losers as to the amount of the 
revenue, do you entertain any doubt that it would be beneficial generally that they 
should get rid of the trading in salt, and leave that to the private manufacturers ? 
—That being secured, I should say it would be better. Another plan has been 
suggested which l suppose is familiar to the Committee ; viz. that the Government, 
instead of selling by public sale the salt manufactured on its account, should open 
its goolahs to all purchasers at a fixed rate. This plan was in force during 
Mr. Hastings’s government, and might I think answer if it were now adopted. 

1668. Is not that the plan at Madras ?— I believe so. It exists in fact in the 
manufacturing districts in Bengal, where persons may buy small quantities by retail 
for home consumption, at a fixed and moderate price. 

1669. Do 
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1 66g. Do y&u know what the regulations are under which salt is now imported 
into Bengal from foreign countries?—Salt not imported on account of the Company 23 
is subjected to ft custom duty at the port of Calcutta. Such salt is subject to w /; , 77 ^ 
a duty of three rupees a maund. ; j 

1670. Are you aware that the duty must be paid the moment it is landed?— 

The duty must be paid before the salt is removed. 

1671. And that no person may buy it except the Government?—The Govern¬ 
ment allow the proprietors the option of delivering the salt, either in the custom¬ 
house or in the government gooiahs \ but having paid the duty, they may clear it 
away, only obtaining a pass if they wish to take it up the country. 

1672. Is there any intentional obstruction offered on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment ?—Not the least; on the contrary, I think that the Government would be glad 
to have any quantity of salt imported at a duty of three rupees a maund. 

1673. Then the foreign salt imported is upon a different footing from the coast 
salt imported ?—Yes. But salt imported from the Persian Gulf, Muscat, and other 
places, not on account of the Company, pays the same rate of duty, viz. three rupees 
a maund. 

1C74. Then the Committee are to understand that the foreign salt may be sold 
by the private importer after having paid the duty, as well as the coast salt?—Yes. 

The coast salt, however, is government property ; it is dispatched by the officers of 
government from the coast, and sold on account of Government at the public sales 
in Calcutta. 

1C75. When the salt from the Coromandel coast was first imported into Cal¬ 
cutta, was it liked by the natives?—Not so much as it has been recently. 

1676. Can you recollect what was the difference of sale price of that salt and 
the Bengal salt ?—! should say that some years ago, when the Bengal salt sold at 
350 rupees the 100 maunds, the Coromandel salt sold perhaps at 230 rupees or 
240 rupees. 

1.677. Has any change taken place in the taste of the consumers consuming that 
salt, and is it more liked now than it formerly was ?—Among the upper ranks the 
salt, I believe, is not much used; but among the lower ranks it is become more 
exclusively consumed than it used to be. 

1678. Does it sell at a higher price ?—Yes, and finds a readier market. 

1679. Has the quantity of that salt increased?—The quantity imported from 
Madras has greatly increased within the last jo or 12 years. The annual supply 
is now limited, by a resolution of Government, to six lacs of maunds, and I think 
the average importation formerly was from two lacs and a half to three lacs and 
a half, though much more in particular years. 

1680. Can you state what is the difference between the cost of the Bengal and 
the Coromandel, salt ?—I cannot state the exact price of the Madras salt, but 
1 know that the salt imported from the coast latterly produced as great or a greater 
profit to the Government than that manufactured in some of the salt districts of 
Bengal. 

1681. According to the system in which the affairs oLIndia are now admi¬ 
nistered, if it should appear to be desirable to substitute for the present Company’s 
monopoly the principle of levying a duty upon the plan of an excise duty, in what 

way 
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~~ ' ~ way would that object be effected; from what body would the orders emanate? 

** 1 MC ‘ 1 33 ' would they go from the Board of Control?—-The Board oi Control would not 
,r. />>, ii,:i/tcn. Esq. probably originate the order. The orders are supposed to emanate‘from the Court 
of Directors*,sanctioned by the Board. 

1682. Would the local government have the power to effect anything of the 
kind ?—The local government have sometimes adopted measures involving very 
extensive changes without any previous reference to tne authorities at home, which 
have been sometimes confirmed and approved by the home authorities, and at other 
time rejected. 

1683. Have you hod occasion to turn your attention to the opium monopoly r— 
I have no personal or practical knowledge of the details; but such, general infor¬ 
mation as I obtained from the correspondence which came under my view as 
a member of Government. 

1684. Do you recollect what has been the amount annnally put into the pockets 
of Government from tiie sale of opium of late ?—I think a net revenue, fluctuating 
from 700,000/. to 1,000,000/. a year. 

1(18,5. Is it upon the increase or decrease ? -The Sale price has very much 
diminished, but the quantity of opium brought to market has very much increased 
of late years, 

1686. Do you think the revenue upon that stands upon a secure footing?—Yes, 
I think it does, unless the Chinese should practically enforce their laws against the 
admission of opium. I do not think the revenue will fall much below what it is at 
present. The demand for opium is increasing. Our means of augmenting the 
supply are very great indeed; we can extend the quantity supplied from the Bengal 
presidency very largely ; we could afford a still greater reduction of price, under 
the .supposition that the demand continues to increase in the same ratio as it has 
done of Jate years. 

1687. Does the difficulty of smuggling it into China increase with the quantities 
that are carried in ?— I should say, apparently not; we have heard of very little 
difficulty in its being smuggled of late years. The local authories must of course 
wink at it. 

16SK. What change has taken place in the selling price at China; what de¬ 
duction has been produced?—I can scarcely speak of the sale price in China, 
except by inference from that of our own sales. I think the average sale price 
of opium in Calcutta for some years past maybe taken at about 1,400 rupees 
a chest. 

1C89. What is the highest price you have known it at?—In the year 1821 
1 think it realized about 4,000 rupees a chest. It averaged about 2,000 rupees 
a chest for a considerable time before 18flo. 

1690. Can opium be grown at a less cost in the provinces of Bengal, than in any 
other part of India?—It has been so understood. 

1091. And of better quality r—And of better quality. • 

1692. Have you any weans of informing the Committee to what extent Bengal 
has that advantage ovey the other districts, in the facility of growing it,, and in the 
superiority of quality?—I cannot answer that question specifically; I could only 
compare the profit on it with that on the Malwa opium ; we have the means of 

comparing 
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cultivator in Malwa, is double what is paid vfe >^be, f «attio^Uaptity in 
Iftfe *Ben^ > ea^'(t|(dbi < : flie Bengal presidency, r •£. 

■' ,v Hie Cttfei r ttndiar the same circum- 
stances inib^ odtiiitl^r^ you imag^OHh^ ^ ^tdtivator in Bengal would <ibt 
require the sarae^pried to secure hiiu profit in*the undertaking ?—' I think-the Bengal 
cultivator now gets his fair profit upon tjie undertaking, The zemindar derives 
a-prqjBft’diB'H b :>*»* J H”" \ * u , '* • * #J-; '• 

369$, Du y^n reO^loct wh^ is the di^rence of price at which it k now sold by 
the Company, and purchased by* than?— r l'he cost is, l believer about 300 rupees 
a Chest, and it sells for 1,200, i;400 or 1,500 rupees a chest, ** 

1696. Have you reason to think that the chest ofMalwa opium would cost the 
cultivator 600 P-Yet? that is abtfut the estimated expanse, as we ‘have always 
understood it, from Malwa and,Bombay. ■ :,,r 

i#97: With respect taquality, which is considered the best?—The price of the 
Behar opium has generally maintained a superiority Over the Malwa 5 there was 
one year, in which there was a failure of the manufacture of Behar Opium, from 
mismanagement on the part of the agency officers, and in that year and one or two 
Subsequent one*, the Malwa opium did, I believe, bring.a higher price in the China 
market. %*.."■ ■ - . 

-1 69 S.Isthere any other source frem which China derives a supply ofopium ? -r- 
Sometimes from the-Americansand other foreigners trading to China. 

1699, I* thht brought down the Persian Gulf ?—*No; it is brought from the 

bfediterranean. from Smyrna. ! . 

1700. Is that of.superior quality to the Asiatic opium?—I imagine that which Is 

Supplied toChma is not superior. It is at-all events toot so much prized* by the 
Chinese* •" ^ 

ijpi'. fs thatf trade on the increase or decrease?-*—I believe latterly oh the 
decrease } they cannot compete with our opium in the market. 

17&& ; Is»dl» itrfele iwMiwwu qpium entirely free* or $0 the governors interfere 
to t^ake duties upon-it ?—They take duties unquestionably ; tliey levy very heavy 
transit dutn^v-The cultivators also pay a higher rent or rate of revenue in propor¬ 
tion ifofhtfflwftt of the opium . "•"* - . - 

17-03%- Do they levy a higher rate of duty upon the poppy grounds^ than upon 
the otfe^gap^ds?e^Mueh larger than upon the ordinary cultivation. The soil 
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duced ?—It commenced just when I was leaving India. WereVenOe that the 


Government* forfnerly derived from the Malwa opium, would doubtless suffer a 
eoniider&ble decrease,! but it was assumed, 'utwtt fait ; gpeu»dfc, i: %yeii«e of 

'2 or 15 lacs*ofru|^e^VouId still be;eollecte<L v**" ■«?■■■ ••'*' ’ • < 

1706. Ii? your opinion, would the net revenue dtmifiSshmimti[?^Vbs/lt certainly 
>um, very consadkhHly. ? 1 •' s >* ■ 

1709. Was the? direction that the price or the passes should be fixedat some¬ 
what below the difference of the 'cost of transit ?—Yes. * *«•*'." , ; * * 

*17^0. WHl you explain Why'.yon conclude that t^reyenuewill suffer so nfUph ? 
.-^■Bdcause the Govertirtieht .before had great advantages' in prOcujftigopiaTn ‘in 
Maiwa. A large quantity wat obtained under engagements with the native. States, 
on terms which were supposed to be injurious to those States. • '*•> 

* 1711, WOre there not considerable quantities offtpium, under the fbnper.%*tem, 

which escaped the revenue ?-*—Undoubtedly ; but then they were exposed to 'great 
hazards by.a circuitous and a vety Ibhg router * * " - , ■**■* 

' 1712. I)q you Conceive,* if this system were to sueceed, <[nd tliat large, quan¬ 
tity which has hitherto escaped the revenue were to be' hereafter tajeed, that -there 
Would be a Jorge reduettan in the net revenue ?—In that case the net loss would 
fie k'ss^considerable. It was the object of Government that the price of the passe? 

eliniiW lid AAVio>rlrirolil tr ilvj/fon fhA a'vnanaAVf tS Ww sltA Mviiwitife > j:/ * 
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to the Indus, through a part or the Sandy Qpaert, and by a 
17-15/ In what vessels is the Malwa opium - earned to China 
PortuguesCicolours generally; but I . ... 

1716.' What- Chinese ports’ does It'jjjjd to Caft#onr i * J '''' i ^ 4 ^^* 

. 1717. Hate you any knowledge of any American or Portuguese vessels findhlg 
their way to'.-"'W^^litiuC-t~^I &&& 
small vessels SAalUpg a vdy^alpng th^ ctiast; ^*0^niL*, smuggling mfc 
along.' 'The attempt 

what, colours it was done, ufe&r: - f •- - : 
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T ^ cultivation of idle poppy. 
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consumer, ere 4401 tp%. Company 1^ ^ndia 
There they jftT? . jp?? * -^''i 

. fromJ 

they «wy ^ con^aerea. es.- traders, s( 

the mercHanfo by fluidic for territorial purposes. 

,A 7 ? 3 »- anoc^yeyt‘ ^oropapy sell j,—I think five 

i- 1 beHeyp eypry commercial 

house in Calcutta is engaged m it; it is a perfectly open tramp? , , 

1735. .the, system w§s linder which, the opium 

was grown, " under the superintendence of the Company’s officers in the States of 
M^weftrjtjvwes qhtafoed <?bie$y under treaties jyjth the native princes of , those 
States, and by contracts with rich individuals. The government agent, Mr. Swin- 
ton* was the principal person employed ; he used every means m his power, by lus 
ownhnpwledge <ff the process of the manufacture in Bengal, to improve tlm manu¬ 
facture in Malwa; he visited the different places where the cultivation took place, 
an$ by degrees improved the drug very materially. , * ' \ 

1726. The agent entered into a contract with the cultivator, making him an 
advance P—No, not with individual cultivators. A large portion of the drug was 
furnished by contracts directly with the native princes and chieftains, each of which 
engaged tf supply a certain quantity of opium of a certain quality, at a certain time, 
and if if was found to be of inferior quality, it was rejected. The agent explained 
why it was fleeted, and what was necessary to bring it to the state of purity or 
consistence required, . 

1727. Those States are bound by treaty ?—Yes; they further agreed to prevent 
the cultivation of the poppy beyond a certain extent. 

17518, When it )( wa& delivered into the hand of the agent, how was it disposed of? 

—He had it manufactured into cakes of a proper size, and packed and sent off to 
Btftnbay- It waasold at Bombay by auction, on account of the Government, in the 
sanm JPanrra asin Bengal. 

, 1729. Then the agent bad tbe whole of it in, his own hands before it went to 
market P^rYfSi it was in bis hands, and was generally examined and packed up in 
chests, under his superintendence and direction. 

, , (1 ^ '. a •* • *■, 1 . « ■ 1 i , 

i JJentmiaat^Colonel BAENEWALLi called in and examined. 

; J73o, ^u.jvcre employed for some time under the Bombay government, in Lt -Col. Barutwall ., 
the land-revenuedepartment ?—4 wa$ f( for,twelve years. * , ( — 

. * w^yrour p’foc^ duty m t% department r—T was Assistant to the 

Collector ; «n Oqjerat and i» ; the zi©i por^ of the riyer Myhee, foom the y ear 
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districts north of, fon >p«r,|$yhee, wy* 
in a very ^sfcurbed state,* and; jjt* svas foought««nj 
a Iraiite^Mpd;. wlfo^/had existed 

1 733 ,*. /» wbfb<j|$ ^system consist fc** 4 jwpt|li 
ment with desoy, orfthe head, herediiar)i f di«fcri©j 
the revenue was settled With the potaii of the -~ u 
pay .the j^enue oC the village, and 
assessment. .' ,ji ... \^., .,j- x 

17^4. Arefooseofficers appointed by ^, . t , , 

ditary aistrict officer jnGujerjt; the mujhjGodar is ; foeheiefote;ff ■ tdidfiif^^eefod: 
keeper; these officers perform the-saine dutjiea for the * ^ i - M 

tuiiatde do for the villages. 

173 5. "Was tliis the system that # 

»736. The desoy isan hereditary officer ?—-Yes, "he is. : . 

,173,7. How is he paid ?—By foe.produ<?e of rent-free, lands- in the villages, and 
also from fees and money payments, when employed by Government. ^ Y 
4738. He was an hereditary collector of tne reyenue r^Hejvas the heieditary 
head of, a district, and performed revenue |pd policedufcies, under the .control of 
the nativegoveromepts. ' : • • . „« $k »*'5 <.$ ' 

1739. How did you ascertain what he had to pay to the Government ?■*—This 
was ascertained from the collection of former years; ; The., retenim. that each dis¬ 
trict yielded to the former government is stated in the treaty of cession to ns. The 
desoy, from the accurate information he possessed, was able to ascertain foe detailed 
rents paid by foe cultivator to the potaii; they were regulated by foe niamool, or 
the pergunnahrafces, which were well understood in the distrtet,and by then* foe 
revenue was assessed ; so long as the collector was not able to procure the accounts 
in detail of the villages, he was obliged, for ,the safety of foe revenue, to follow this 
system,, and until foe country was in an improved state of tranquillity, cr 

1740. After one or two years, what course was adopted ?—After tWe or three 

years this system was relinquished, and Settlements werfe made wifofoe heads of 
villages, or the potails. , / 

1,741. What description of settlementirrA, settlement with the potails of foe 
villages. The potails entered into a bond for the amount of foe revenue, reafoang 
it according to the prevailing rates; of assessment in 'foair villages^- y:j iw\ > - 

_ _ tv 1 . . > .1 . .1 _ __ • • d..' 1 _tJ n —- 


1742. Did th^t arrangement vest in -the potaii any property in 


*hew 


whatever; he had the usufruct, by inheritance, in foe land he occupied; nothing 


more.. 




1743. In what way m ere foe ryots protec^ed foom any demaad bdmg^made, Jby 
this individual, of a greater sumfoan was paid to the Government ?**rInjC8secf4»y 

attempt ofofon pdtjmi■ «L«ver?fiiiicfe.inf'dn*depim./ ' . . 
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e different branches of the Guicowar 
hadso.long prevailed, thatscarqely any district 
^ ‘ ’ they were concealed and Withheld by 


tettftr&t inHthose villages ?— 1 The 
records were most imperfect, and not to be depended op. The country had been 

so - much disturbed b“ * ai "■ ■to J . I- A Iltn*', 1 ...A... \ A. feta'u! _ X ' _L>_ S 7 4i‘1 ' J /“■* . 

familyV' hnd fchesystei 
rCoordkwene fortheou 
the local officers, 

.-■•jMJlfc. Jtsf' 1 Hjht^pany** government to a^cei*t4m rights 

and'settle them?—Their object has b^eii to acquire every information, to enable 
them tirdfetlb; and to ftscettam and define with accuracy all rights* and afterwards 
to settle and coiiftnif them. ' »: 1? ! ■ •"*•••. '' • 

If 47 *' Whafc progress has been made ?—The tenure of the landholder has been 
asf^rtaiacid, #itn the extent and class of the land he occupies f the assessment on 
it is no longer liable to increase; while remissions, where necessary or called for, are 
granted; ' f •*< ^ ; ’ ' ! '• * . ' "". ,J " • 

1748. Of whom do they take the lands ?—The lands that have no permanent 
tenants are usually let out every year on the best terms that are offered, through the 
managing agent of Government in the villages, usually the potail. 

1749. Is the' rate at which an annual tenant shall be permitted to occupy the 

land fixed bf usage in such a way that if he agrees with the potail, the 1 amount of 
renttobepaid by him is always known ?*^The lands that hate no permanent 
tenants are leased to cultivators, and the rents agreed upon are registered in the 
records of the til!age, and a wrifing is at 1 the Same time giVCn to the chftivator, 
specifying the terms or rent he is to pay for themV The mamool, or customary 
rates of assessment oW the land held by the hereditary Cultivators, may always be 
ascertained by a local inquiry, in case of a complaint of over-exaction. * ’ 

1750. ©d those-lahdsr that are permanently occupied, and those of the second 
desm^tion that are leased annually, comprehend all the lands of the village ?—They 
include all the arable land in the village m the rilkh riorth of the Myhee. Perma- 



the greater portion of the lands, and bat a very small portion 


neflt occtii 

dm«edv •'' »u *n * " l > 

1751. Are there any lands that are let for short leases ?—Yes j the permanent 
occupant oftlii ieta^ his lamds to' tenants ott short leases j but the lands annually 
leatatfln 

■ ^*755**;^ 

all the land 
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annihilated propeEt^, if it ever existed theiM#hratta* not 

being limited, no property can be said to have existed in thelaods held by the.Jiere- 
dilary cvdtivafe»rs, w}ien''«’e succeededto those dwtirict^ but the usflftuct.. 

1754. -From your description of the system, are the occupant^ either permanent 
or annual,under thevillage corporation as the proprietor of the find jWf'he village 
corporation are permanent occupants themselves* for most of them are tho desceuf 
dants of the original potails. They claim no property in the land* A' / 

i When you Use the term permanent occupants, do you meanito implythat 
they really persons who have a right-to; claim the land without the fee-simple in 
the land, or that they are actually the proprietors ofThe soil ?—No; the fields that 
the permanent occupant holds he derives from his ancestors f he dobs hot claim 
a property jn them ; Government is vested with the property in them. 

1756. Upon the whole,’ are they Upon thp same footing'as the ryots throughout 
the greater part of India may be suppose!! to stand upon, namely as occupants of 
the find, who continue in occupation as long as they pay their assessment according 
to thepergunnah rates?—That is all they either claim or possess. 

1757. Are there any larger landholders in that province ?—Not ariy large ones 
in any part of those districts under the direct rule of our Government; but there are 
Cooly and Rajpoot chiefs who hold firge possessions, in which they are the pro¬ 
prietors of the land, paying an inconsiderable sum as tribute to our Government. 

1758. Is there any class that corresponds at-all with the zemindarsr-y-No, 
the zemindary‘system does not exist anywhere in Gujerat .as at Bengal. The 
potai! and other hereditary landholders arc called zemindars in Gujerat, but are 
not the proprietors of the land, Government being considered to be, vested with the 
property in the soil, and as landlord, entitled to the rent of it, - or a share of the 
produce equal to it. 

1759. IJnder this system has the amount of revenue collected by Government 
increased or decreased ?—Thg revenue did increase from lands formerly waste, 
since brought into cultivation; no mamool or established rates of assessment 
increased, but in many cases the rates were reduced. 

1760. In your acquaintance with the country, which you say continued from 
its first occupation nearly to the present time, has the state of the cultivators 
improved or otherwise ?—The state of the cultivators, on the fist occasion when 
I visited the districts in 2821, had, I think, improved ; but I believe their agricul¬ 
tural produce has since fallen in value, and the profits of the farmer and cultivator 
reduced proportionably. 

1761. To what circumstance do you attribute the fall in value of the agricultural 

produce?—To the altered condition of the country, and to the large establish¬ 
ments maintained by the Guicowar government and other States being reduced; 
this has caused a less demand, while a state of internal peace prevents all extra 
demand: nearly the whole of the population has become agriculturaj,a»d 'the 
supply of grain so far exceeds the consumption, that there bad been a glut in all the 
markets for one or two years in the provinces oii the western side of India before 
I left it j the effects of importations of cotton cloths from England had -greatly 
lessened manufactures, and commerce was also languid, >; , ’ . 

1762. Has 
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1762. Vhe currency* imained thetaifnft?—The currency. I&i" not; been 
altered:. : ‘ v ' *'"z t- ? ,* *' , March 1 

176^ Wiilfc has been the currency in those eountries?-*r-TKe 0 dn 4 ncy is the 
old sicca rupee, coined by us ;at the mint of AhWcdabad.*' v ^ * 

17^4. In eonsequenceof thefall in thp’valueofthe produce, has an abatement 
been made in the rents . I believe very large abatements had been granted before 
I left India, to the extent, I understood; of several lacs of rupees. 

1765. Did it ever happen that those rents foil into arrear?—I believe there has 
been sotne arrear ofriate years j but this is a point on which my information dops 
hot enable nte to s^eak with any accuracy*,. 

1766; If . the potaii should hdye occasion, to enforce the payjneht of refit which 
has fallen into arrear, what means must he have recourse to ?—-He would, probably 
apply to the collector in case of any ideasi^ro of Coercion becexhing' necebkjry, or be 
responsible if he did not ' , 

1767, Whatjwould’ the collector then dp.?r~The collectoryfopld, he regulated .in 
his conduct by* the circumstances of £h‘e''defotriter: if the arrear -atfose qut of a 
revenue balance, ,he might probably Ver>|it the 'arrear, or he might disthujj. or 
imprison the cultivator; but such a course would never be resorted to where" a culti¬ 
vator was not wpll able to discharge the arrear. Mr, ^Iphinstope’s Minute of i8#i } 
which is in the Revenue Selections, will-afford the Committee a mostcoaiprehensive 
review of thg tenures and condition of those districts,from th<? period or'thoir 
coining under our'Govemment till 1-821 * r shortly before this .period the di^itisshid 
become ‘more settled,-and measures were- then adopted to‘ascerlatn ^th the 
greatest 'accuracy the extent of the* lands.in cultivation, £pd the asse'ssmept, reali2ied- 
from every’•field*; ‘and.in a Regulation wasfproposed an$ passOd-by ^ibVCnir 

meht for establishing a strict*«ystem ,of. village flcconnits. ip 

1817, and in that'jtejir I* .was employed in thadiStritfc oft M 3 §nyara, rbip^ng'xRthe 
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1770. What jawnjrevailed there with, respcc-t to;inberitaj^e ?-^he .ii]habitaiits 

_ being chiefly jB»wr I ftW °f in»Wtwiae : ptei^(M^v.W'L«9toiig, 

Lt.-Col .'Barnrwall. MahoraeJaii^ theur bwn laws. ^ v ">. ,% :^yb , 

1771. In what wray are those inheritances effected ^-^he Hindoos. in general 
h old th^ family property in common,* di’«jiiuig\^ r «i^^. imipBit'^lu^ttceJn 
proportion to each share,of the claimants upon it:, in' some case*; they separate, 
but this is not very common among the agricultural- classes; but when a separation 
doeif take place, the general estate is valued, and the proportion ©fit iked „by an 
arbitration is put ip possession of the party separating himself from the other 


1772* Is, that system still in progress? —The System I have, described is that 
I believe now acted upon. 

1773. Hoes it tend, tQ occasional subdivision of the land ?—Yes, a very consider- 
.. able one. ’ “ ' 

,1774. Idas the. effect of that been to impoverish the country ?—This effect is not 
very, apparent in the villages in G ujerat j but in the petty states of Kattiawar, where 
the state of property and power is very different, but where the same law of in¬ 
heritance prevails, the subdivisions of property there lead to great poverty anil 
discord ; in that country power subdivides with the property, and it is often common 
td find p iuany independent authorities as separate estates; from a few principali¬ 
ties originally or zemiridaries, there is now nearly two hundred large and smstll 
states iri Kattiawar who pay a tribute to us, and we are bound to nfaintain tranquillity 
between them* > * . , 

1775T. Tk9.se persons subdivide nQt only the land, but monarchical power ?— 
The usage .with ,t|iem is, that’the chief of a large possession provides for his 
youngcm.brotKers ^jejaatiorr of three, or four villages,, which are assigned to 
him from the family'j^d^iopyifaiid. this provision he has a claim * to by the rules 
of his tribe. ’ Whenjfifi lucceeds to and occupies these villages, he assumes all 
power, and, is cjuite independent in, their internal government; and when this estate 
divides by successipnamong^hlf descendants, the power and property subdivide 
likewise. ‘ * ’ , *** *{'\ *,». ’■ •.• • , .> 

1776. This sort of gavelkind, empire depends upon the, nmp^;o|f children a rajah 
may heye ?—l.p case of many, male descendants thfrilaigest po^essjons (wherefchis 
custom prevails) spoiMdivjde and suhdjvide ,ipto many, petty ^dependent posses¬ 
sions ; buf frpm‘|,he mure/dissipated habits of the chiefotbey seldom of late/years 
have mofe thad onn male" heh, and, vecy often ndne. 

- 'r\ * ."i > ‘'v' .1 *s »r*L' 
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only marry th^m to persons of the highest rank, and from this circumstance, the “ ~ 

expense would distress them and beggar their means j these are the causes to which 2 ' 2 ! l i>rc l > l!j ' |v ' 
this horrible practice is supposed to owe its origin. i, t .c„i. 

1780. You have given the Committee information with regard to districts that 
you were immediately cpnnected with ; what system of revenue collection prevails 
over the greater part of Bombay, that is immediately under the rule of the Com¬ 
pany ?—-The system I believe generally is the ryotwar system, but a ryotwar system 
where you engage with the potaii, after you settle the demand of G overnment upon 
each of the ryots or landholders ; the potaii only engages with Government to 
realize the assessments settled previously by the collector with the ryot. 

1781. Is that system prevalent over the whole of that presidency ?—I cannot 
speak from official knowledge of this fact, but I believe it is generally .the system 
that is now established; the collector first settles the demands against each class of 
the landlords, according to the season, and the potaii undertakes the collection of 
the revenue determined upon ; this appears to secure the benefits of a ryotwarry 
settlement as fully as if we collected more directly from the landholder or ryot. 

1782. Is each field separately specified?—Yes, each field in Gujerat; the 
districts have not been subjected to a new assessment; we have adhered to the 
mamool, or to the old rates of assessment, reducing* them where they required to 
be abated ; in no case were the mamool rates increased, unless in a case where, 
through connivance and fraud, they were improperly reduced from the customary 
standard from interested motives. 

1783. Do you conceive that the difference you point out between the system in 
those provinces and the ryotwarry system as it existed in the Madras territories, 
namely, that of constituting the potaii the collector of the assessment, leads to 
the more easy realization of revenue, or do you think it would be better for the 
revenue if it were collected immediately from the ryot?—I do not think there is 
much difference whether the revenue be realized through the potaii, or direct from 
the cultivator, if the rights of individuals are well settled and defined, and the sum 
to he demanded from each landholder is registered in the village accounts; the 
potaU, if properly controlled, cannot increase the fixed demand upon the ryot; this 
is the ryotwarry system, but with the potaii in his natural station. 

1784. Entrusting the collection to the potaii, is it likely to render the collection 
more easy than if it was collected under the Madras system by native agents ?— 

I think the collection through the potaii, as a ministerial officer of the collector, and 
as the natural channel, to be the preferable system, when the rights and demands 
on the individual ryot are well defined and settled. I believe Sir Thomas Muuro’s 
object was to limit and define the demand, by an individual settlement with every 
ryot or landholder; after this object has been effected, and correct village accounts 
obtained, that form a register of the rights of Government and individuals, I con¬ 
sider the potail’s agency in realizing the revenues to be preferable to any other 
servant of Government, as it is calculated to preserve him in his proper station, and 
is in conformity with the ancient usages of the country. 

1785. Will you be so good as to explain in what manner the potaii is paid for 
the collection of the revenue?—By fees and lands in some cases, and in some 
provinces- by a per-centage ; there are different rules prevail in each, hut I think in 

e.i.— III. c c Gujerat 
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~ , ' Gujerat the potails have lost much of their profits since the introduction of our 
**M«eb'i8 3 «. gov J ernraent . 

bt.-Col .liammaU. Under this system, has a very considerable increase of the population of 

the country taken place ?—I believe a very considerable one. 

1787. In the Bombay presidency has much waste land been brought under cul¬ 
tivation of late years?—A great deal of waste land has been brought into cultivation 
in all the districts. 

1788. Does much remain uncultivated still, which is capable of any profitable 
cultivation ?—Very little waste land that is fit for cultivation remains unoccupied 
in the eastern zillah, north of the Myhee. 

1789. Does cultivation extend much in the Deccan ?—1 cannot speak positively 
to this point; I believe a great quantity of waste land has eotne into cultivation in 
the Deccan since the war of 1817. 

1790. Is the tract of Malwa occupied by us ?—Malwa is not subject to our 
direct rule, the chiefs within it are under our protection. 

1791. lias not the improvement in that country, which is described by Sir John 
Malcolm as begun in so able a manner, continued to this time?—I believe it has. 

1792. In effecting the detailed survey, which you have described, in those pro¬ 
vinces of Gujerat in which you were employed, to what extent did you make use; 
of native agency:—I made use of none but the collector’s establishment and the 
village establishment. 

1793. ’Did you find them quite competent to perform the duties?—It was a 
survey inspection of the lands, not a measurement Every field was inspected and 
was registered; its name, its position, and its rent and the quantity of land ascer¬ 
tained, from the evidence of the potail and the occupying cultivators. The same 
fields were measured by Captain Cruikshank, who afterwards surveyed all the lands 
in the district, and the result of the actual survey showed a difference of little con - 
sequence with the accounts on record. 

* 794 * Suppose that instead of making your settlement upon the village records 
as you found them, there had been reason to suspect the accuracy of those records, 
and you had proceeded to actual survey, would you have been able to find materials 
from the officers of that district to enable you to make an effectual survey ?-- 
I think so ; but it would have been necessary to teach people to survey. 

^ 1 795 • Did you afterwards correct your assessments?—We did, by revising them. 
Ihat was easily effected after we had obtained this information. If we found in 
any case that the potail had lessened the assessment upon himself, and increased it 
upon the inferior ryot, we remedied this common occurrence, and relieved the ryot. 

1796. Suppose it were the policy of the Government, where the village accounts 
could not be depended upon, to put the rents upon a different system; in what 
manner do you imagine it would be practicable to proceed ?—1 should adopt the 
plan of a survey assessment, otherwise a register of the land. Every field # has 
a name and limits, and it only requires to register those limits, with the name of 
the cultivator who occupies the land, and the rent he pays for it, to form the village 
accounts. 

1 797 * Supposing that you had no data to apprise you of the actual extent of those 
lands, and the produce that might be derived from them, how would you, proceed to 

distribute 
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distribute an assessment of that description upon the land?—Local inquiry would 32 Ml >(l 2 

give data to ascertain from the cultivator the situation of his land, the rent he paid 82 l in ^ 1 yJ ' 
for it, that paid for similar land in the neighbouring villages ; mid with this informs- Lt. -Col. Burnt mil /. 
tion, and the aid of other local information, the land would be assessed. 

1798. Supposing he gave you an amount which was far below the fair amount of 
the land, what would you do in such a case?—-For a time I might be deceived; but 
by information afterwards obtained, and by revisions, you would soon get accurate 
data to assess upon. 

1799. May he not deceive you in two ways ; by telling you that the amount of' 
rent on the land was very much below what it should bear, or that the land com¬ 
prised within his limits was smaller than it really was?—He might do so; and 
without a measurement you can never ascertain the exact quantity of tl,ie land, but 
can do so very nearly by inspecting it, knowing the extent of land, the situation of 
it, and the fertility of it. The rent could be ascertained by local investigation, or 
a near approximation to what should be levied upon it. 

1800. When you spoke of a survey, did you mean a valuation ?—There was no 
new valuation. The register contained the extent and class of every field, and the 
rent it paid. 

1801. You spoke of a subsequent survey, which was found to correspond with 
this ; was that merely a measurement of the land, or a measurement and valuation 
also ?—A measurement only. 

1802. If you had found the measurement to differ, how would you have adjusted 
that with the new measurement ?—I should have entered in the village accounts 
the correct measurement, noticing it was from actual survey. 

1803. Under any circumstances you would say, if it was the object of the 
authorities to obtain a detailed survey, the easiest mode would be to obtain the 
village accounts ?—They would be of much use to those entering on the survey, and 
an essential record before a survey is completed, to protect the ryot from over¬ 
exactions. 

1804. Are you sufficiently acquainted with the system pursued by Sir Thomas 
Mxnro, to inform the Committee how far he made use of the village accounts, ami 
of the local information which he could obtain r—No, I am not; but I believe, from 
what Sir Thomas Munro states, that the village accounts could not be relied upon, 
and that his settlements with the people were made from the information they gave 
him, corrected by his own inquiries, and his information from the surveyors. 

1805. There has never been any actual valuation of the land, but the rents have 
been received ? —-The rents that are registered are the actual assessments that we 
found existing when these districts were ceded to us, in some instances reduced. 

18ot>. Has there been any investigation made to ascertain how far those rents 
were fair, according to the value of the land ?—The state and condition of the land¬ 
holder in these districts were so prosperous under the assessments they paid, that 
Government thought it expedient that no new assessment of the land should be 
entered upon. 

1807. Have you reason to think that they are fairly assessed?—I had reason to 
think so wh'en I was employed in those districts thirteen years ago. 

e.i,—III. c c 2 1808. The 
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1808. The result of any test of the fairness of the assessment tiiast be entirely 
in favour of the cultivator, because it would give you no criterion, at all as to the 
deficiency of the assessment, although it might tell you if it was too great?—Judging 
from the prosperity and condition of the landholders up to the year 1821, when 
1 last saw the districts north of the Myhee, their ryots appeared in a better state 
than any of the same classes I have observed in any other parts of India; but I still 
think these assessments require to be reduced when the necessities of Government 
will admit of it. 

1809. Is it a flat country ?—The Gujarat is a flat country, and very rich and 
fruitful; the fields are inclosed in the eastern districts, and the prosperity of the 
ryot within them is marked by his dress, the comfort of his dwelling, and the high 
cultivation of his fields. 

1810. Have there not of late been several attempts made for the introduction 
of the cultivation of cotton into Gujerat Yes, there have; there is a farm 
established by the Company now at the town of Broach, and every pains is taken to 
improve the cottons, and show, by experiments, the benefits arising from attending 
to the improved cultivation of it, and from greater care in the gathering of and 
cleaning the cotton. 

1811. Are you practically acquainted with the success of those improvements ?— 
No, I am not. 


Luna, 9 ° die Aprilis, 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Thomas Frank land Lewis, in the Chair. 


HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, Esq. called in and further examined. 

1812. It is the wish of the Committee to draw your attention to the stat£ of 
the land revenue; can you call to mind what was the precise situation and duty 
of the zemindars previously to the permanent settlement ?—The zemindar has been 
called by some authorities an officer of revenue. My own opinion is, that he 
enjoyed a beneficial interest in the land. I do not attach always great importance 
to tiames ; but when I find the import of names corroborated by the actual state 
of things, the coincidence certainly gives authority even to the name itself. The 
zemindar, or landholder , was in possession of the land ; he was allowed to enjoy, 
even when dispossessed, certain advantages from the land ; he received, even when 
deprived of the actual administration of the land, what is termed nankar (sub¬ 
sistence), or malikana (the proprietary proportion). We found the zemindars^ in 
Bengal in this situation; and when the question arose, in 1789, with whom the 
settlement should be formed, Lord Cornwallis, after a great deal of discussion, 
determined in favour of the proprietary right existing in the zemindars. 

1813. Was the zemindar an hereditary officer ?—* He was the hereditary adminis¬ 
trator, I should say, of the revenue, with a beneficial interest in the land. • 

1814. Did 
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1814. Did t\e eldest son succeed the father?—In general, I believe he did ; for 
although the Hjndoo law admits of a subdivision of property, the Mabomedan 
government found it more convenient to recognise a single individual in the 
management of the land, the family being usually subsisted from the naukar or 
malikan 4 of the zemindary or from some particular lands, called generally “ neez,” 
a term which means “ your own,” or “ peculium.*’ 

1815. Can you state, previously to the permanent settlement, what was the 
remuneration of the zemindar; was it partly by an allotment of land of the nature 
of glebe, called neez, and partly by a portion of the rent he collected?—When the 
zemindar was in actual possession, he was required to account for the revenue 
(the “ malguzary sircar,’*; as we term it). I believe, according to the usage of the 
country, the rent or produce was divided into different portions. The government, 
as I find in the Institutes of Acbar, was accustomed to reserve about* one-third, 
as its dues or land-tax. The remaining portion was divided between the actual 
cultivators and the zemindar; the various officers employed under him in the 
administration of the land- (canoongos, putwarrics, mirdahs, pashans, &c.) receiv¬ 
ing a small “ russoom,” or customary fees. In the same work (the Ayeen Akbery) 
it is observed, if I recollect, that the rulers of Hindostan in former times re¬ 
served only one-sixth of the produce, but that the husbandman was subject to other 
taxes (kherdje). 

1816. Did the zemindar take a fixed proportion ?—I do not believe that there 
was a fixed proportion assigned him. 

1817. Have you ever heard he took a tenth?—We recognised a tenth, as the 
most usual proportion. 

1818. In addition to that customary tenth, did he also have the enjoyment of 
his “neez?”— He very frequently held family or “neez** lands. 

1819. Can you say whether, at the death of the Zemindar, the “neez’* was 
divided among all his children, or whether he who performed the duties of the 
zemindar enjoyed the usufruct:—According to Hindoo usage, the heir or head 
of the family, where there is an undivided property, usually provides for the main¬ 
tenance of the whole family. I speak not merely with regard to land, but property 
generally. A Hindoo family very often retains for a very considerable period 
a joint undivided estate. 

1820. Then* the Committee are to understand that those glebes that you call 
“ neez ” constituted an undivided property in the possession of the zemindar for 
the time being?—Generally, 1 believe they were. The zemindar provided for the 
subsistence of other members of the family. 

1821. In one of your answers, you stated you conceived that the zemindar was 
in reality in possession of the land in the zemindary; can you describe what was 
the difference between his possession in the land in the zemindary generally, and 
that peculiar possession which you describe him to have had in the part called 
“ neez ? **—The zemindar held and administered the land generally ; his own 
peculium, or “neez,** he managed, I believe, more immediately through the 
agency of his family, servants, and dependants. 

1822. Was his neez actually cultivated by his own family?—I do not say 
always by his own family; but rather by his family, his dependants, and servants. 

1823. In 
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1823. In one case, are the Committee to understand he w^s occupier and 
cultivator, and that in the other case he was collector of the dues from other ryots 
who occupied the remainder of the zemindary ?—The remainder of the zemindary 
was of course cultivated by the ryots or peasantry of the country; and I would 
observe that ryot is a generic term, signifying cultivator or husbandinan. There are 
different descriptions of ryots. 

1824. In the case of malversation, was the zemindar liable to bodily punishment ? 
—I art* sorry to believe that he was liable, even under our own administration, 
previously to the permanent settlement, both to confinement, and I fear, in some 
instances, even to bodily punishment. 

1825. Was it the practice also occasionally to suspend them from their duties, 
and appoint other agents ?—l believe that this sometimes happened ; but that the 
Government still considered the zemindar to have a beneficial interest in the land, 
and was accustomed to provide him with a subsistence while he might happen to be 
dispossessed of it. 

1826. Was it usual to appoint one of his own family to perform his duties, in the 
case of personal suspension ? — I fancy it was very much at the discretion of the prin¬ 
cipal administrative authorities in the particular province. 

1827. Can you say whether the personal property, and whether the land which 
you call “ neez,” held by the zemindar, could be confiscated in the case of his 
being removed?—I should suppose that a despotic government can confiscate 
without much regard to the rights of property ; and 1 would not undertake to 
say what may have been the practice generally, either of the Mahomedan govern¬ 
ments or our own, previously to the establishment of a regular system of law in our 
territory. 

1828. The question pointed to what was the practice that prevailed under the 
Mogul rule, or our own, previous to the permanent settlement ?—The Mogul 
government, it is notorious, was a very arbitrary government; but still the Mogul 
government respected rights and usages. 

1829. Did not the system of farming the land revenue at one time prevail under 

the Mogul government r—I believe that it did ; or rather I should say, that the 
Mogul government, as well as our own, were much in the habit of employing 
aumils or managers, whenever they found that the agency of the zemindars did not 
answer their purposes. : * 

1830. In that case, when the zemindar was superseded, but not for any parti¬ 
cular fault, was not it usual to make him an allowance of a tenth over the 
malikutfa ?—I will not undertake to say that this allowance was always made, 
because the necessities of the Mogul government, and the necessities of our own 
government even, prior to the permanent settlement, may have sometimes abridged 
the tenth. They, the zemindars, may not have received a full tenth, nor the full 
malikana, or nankar, which by usage they were entitled to receive. 

1831. Still, however, there was an allowance made to the zemindar upon being 
superseded from his duty ?—Generally speaking, the zemindar was considered to 
have an interest in the land, and to be entitled to receive subsistence from the lend. 

1832. You describe the zemindar to have been entitled both to nankar and 
mafik&nA ; it has heen elsewhere stated that the latter allowance is only, derived in 

the 
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the event of tfllk zemindar being deprived of his office, and that nankar, on the 
other hand, is understood to be strictly an official tenure; is that so ?-^My under¬ 
standing is, that both nankar and malik<\n& are different terms for what may be 
considered the same thing; that is, the subsistence allowed to the zemindars when 
deprived of the possession of their lands. 

1833. Under the system that prevailed before the permanent settlement, was not 
the zemindar also a magistrate, and superintendent of the police ?—The large 
zemindars were very generally employed as police officers, and were held responsible 
for the police of the country ; we exonerated them from that charge on the forma¬ 
tion of the permanent settlement. 

1834. As the position of the zemindar and his duties must necessarily have given 
him an intimate knowledge of all the individual cultivators in the country, was not 
he from his position and natural means eminently well qualified to discharge the 
duty of superintendent of police and magistrate ?—My own opinion is, that some 
of the zemindars might have been employed with great advantage in superintending 
the duties of the police; but it was apprehended at that time that those powers 
might be exercised oppressively towards the people. The zemindars, from their 
connection with the inferior officers of the villages (the paiks, pashans, and others), 
had great means of procuring information, and had great influence in the country. 
Those circumstances would sedm to have given them great facilities as officers of 
police; but I believe that our government was afraid of strengthening their hands, 
and of giving them a power over the peasantry of the country, which might have 
been abused. 

1835. Were you personally acquainted with the state of the Bengal provinces 
before the permanent settlement, as well as afterwards ?—I resided for about twelve 
months in the district (Gya, in South Behar,) where the permanent settlement was 
first commenced. I was then (in 1787) not in the service ; I was, indeed, a mere 
boy. In 1788 and 1789 I resided chiefly in the district of Rajashahy, and for 
a short time in Dacca. 

1836. Did you continue in the British provinces uninterruptedly down to 1811 ? 
-Yes, I did } I returned to India in 1812, and left the country finally in 1815. 

1837. To a resident in the country, is the apparent condition of the ryots very 
different now to whnt it was before the permanent settlement ?—The visible condi¬ 
tion of the ryots may not be very different, because their habits, and clothing, and 
food, and houses, are all very simple ; but my belief is, that the ryot is in a better 
condition now than he was formerly ; that he obtains more food, is enabled to pay 
his rent more easily, expends more probably at marriages and other festivals, and is 
absolutely free from personal oppression. 

1838. Still keeping your attention to the position of the zemindar, the Com¬ 
mittee wish to ask you, whether the permanent settlement did not vest the nominal 
property in the land in the zemindar himself?—The permanent settlement, and 
the measures connected with it, had three great and important objectsthe first was, 
to fix in perpetuity the demand of the government upon the land; the second, to 
recognise "the proprietary right in the possessors of the land ; and the third, to 
establish regulations for the purpose of maintaining their rights and all existing 
rights, and of subjecting the government itself sad its officers to the dominion of law. 
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A ri , l8 7839. Is ifc y° ur opinion that the permanent settlement has/ effected those 

J / p ' ' objects ?—In a very great degree. 

//. v. TucAcr, 1840. Has it vested the proprietary right in the persons who must be considered 
/; 'v- the original possessors of the land !—My opinion is, that in investing the pro¬ 
prietary right, or rather, in recognising the proprietary right as vesting in the 
zemindars,who were the actual incumbents, the permanent settlehient made the 
safest election which the Government could resort to at the time 4 but in malting 
that recognition, the permanent settlement allowed ail other parties who might be 
supposed to have or to claim rights, to bring those rights before the regular courts 
of justice : so far the permanent settlement did not involve the final adjudication: of 
the rights of parties. 

1841. Do you not consider that the permanent settlement conferred new rights 
upon the zemindars ‘The permanent settlement conferred very great benefits 
upon the zemindars, no doubt; and the permanent settlement may be said to have 
created a valuable property which did not before exist except in name; that is, the 
permanent settlement gave value to that which was before only a nominal property. 

1842. Did it not give to the zemindar the means of acquiring a much larger 
share of the produce of the land than he could have obtained before ?—-The 
zemindar, most assuredly, has obtained much larger rents now than he could ever 
have done, perhaps, under the former system ; he has also had very great advantages 
from bringing into cultivation waste lauds, which have formed a new source of rent 
to him. 

1843. At the time when the permanent settlement took place, did the zemindar 
give up altogether his judicial and financial authorities?—The zemindar was 
deprived of all judicial authority under the permanent settlement and the Regula¬ 
tions of 1793. 

1844. Was not he at tine same time exempted from all liability to personal or 
bodily punishment in the case of his payments going into arrear ?—That was one 
of the great benefits of the permanent settlement, namely, that the zemindar was 
absolutely exonerated from everything like corporal punishment or bodily infliction. 

1845. In the case of the rent running in arrear, and his being unable to collect 
it from the ryots, was not he liable to be deprived of his newly-acquired estates F— 
His lands were made iiable to public sale for any arrears of revenue, and this was 
the species of coercion which the Government reserved to itself as the means of 
realizing the land revenue. 

1846. Is there no imprisonment in default of payment ?— 4 n the event of the 
estate selling lor a less sum than the arrear, he, like every other debtor, was liable 
to be confined ; but this is a power which I believe the Government seldom, if ever, 
availed themselves of. 

1847. Suppose the case of rent being in arrear more than a month, were Pot the 

collectors required to put the estate up for sale ?—When the kist, or instalment, 
became due, the usual process was to advertise the lands for sale, giving a certain 
notice, the zemindar having been previously called upon to pay the government 
demand, ^ 

1848. According to the manners, habits, and customs of the country, which do 
you think that an ordinary zemindar would have preferred; losing .his esUte by 

the 
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<Er „l!^gp l ,/wbjeqt,>to corpora punitomentori 
I really cannot Undertake to answer for the zemindars generally or . 

I should think t&at it ® inhuman nature that men should abhor and a? 

pttttishtoenti- /..•* •• U .v: W( jc :»,.«*; . \u ; - 

led! not ipattke' that, men should wish to avoid paying 

tWk ■Went to which Jhoy would dislike the most foAjb®’ 

sataitf hnnrtatopuiit, $o doubt, tat a very great, nvilf, 

bnt which ovil, \itt, hi$ estimation, wmUm pr^nof»aerate» I am #rpt prepared, to say* 
A/ Rajpoot would, I imagine, ^eriEicj^ Innd life rather than submit to 
disgWaee^.t^,'. ,■ ■- 1 »•/;' ,-.«L . • .*• . 

1850. In the case of the non-payment of rent due by the ryot to the zemindar, 
bad he, by the regulations* trader the permanent settlement, the power of proceeding 
in as su&marya manner against the ryot as the Government could proceed against 
him ?r^The zemindars, hod the power of levying distress, hut from the poverty of 
the ryots and others circumstances, they could not always realize their, rents as 
rapidly as they were called upon to make good the public revenue \ it had indeed 
been found by experience, during several years after the formation of the permanent 
settlement, that the zemindars had not power sufficient to realize their rents in due 
time. ’• > ,, . ■„ , _ 

18,f iv? ^Wiil you describe to the Committee the power of distress which the zemin¬ 
dar obtained under the settlement of 4 793 ?—He was obliged to give previous 
notice of distress; and in cases of contested demands, I believe the ryot* or under¬ 
tenant, could remove the question relating tor the demand for rent into a court of 
justice. ’ • • •' < r ... ..’iC* ' - ' 

1852. Practically then, in every 1 base, was not he compelled to bring, an action 

against the defaulter in a public court, and layout ofhpmoney until a decision 
was given ?*-4 believe not: he had the power of ley^Hdistress, but mo^in so 
summary a manner as he was afterwards emjmwered to ;do under Regulation v II. 
of i779. Without referring to the Regulations of 1793 ,1 could not undertake to 
detail the particular process by which toe rent of the zemindar was enforced from 
the ryot 5 but weufoand generally by experience, that in cases of combination 
amohg tbe iyotsj the hands of toe zemindar were not sufficiently, strong to enable 
him to realize his rents as expeditiously as he wascalled upon to make good his 
revenue, •/. ■ ; '• :• ■■< i : > •*.**■ vS f 

1853. Bid pot the courts to whieh the ryot resorted become very rapidly , 

choked up wito foiaHseas ?—The courts of justice, immediately after the institution 
fee w& taken oti“(m *$93, I think), were extremely burtoened with suits. ... ?, 

1854. Is it within your knowledge, that as early as the year. 1795, in the dis¬ 

trict of Burdwan, alone, 30,000 suits were depending in the courts ?— I ham.no 
preciseknowfedg^^theipafticular feet of 30,000 suits being instituted in Burdwan, 
bu«*I doteiW' that* vSy gtoat number of suits were instituted in thatdistrict, au<l 
in'^dis|p#fkl^whiclt^ I hdd ^judicial situation in 1 793 and 794, the 

1855. Wis the increase of suits in those courts very rapid immediately upon the 

stfiliilijlN^ there was .seaf^lyt ^re^ular tri- 
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of justice were established by Lord Cornwallis thnmghoutthe c6yptry;«nd very 
speedily after their esteblisbmeut there was an suitsf; but 

this was considered; to. have arisen, in a 

check which Had;?previously existed j 1 meap, $e f ..^Mitiirt^^ibef^*< 1 ^ t*& upon 
judicial proceedings. This tax was, I off wh 

of justtorpmir to 1793, but < the*cone(toV«.^re^! e, 'l^i^' mm 

way or .was subordinate to the duty ofWollecting,the reyieiiue.C . - * 

184^,^, ^wsfloudy to the establishment of tne system bf J i :: f$3* s wagiimy attempt 
made to ascertain and record the rights of the Hereditair cultivators usually known 
by the name of Kliode-kaslit and Kudeeniy ryots, and thereby to Secure toMm 
judicial authorities means of deciding questions affecting this numerous class of 
persons r—The Regulations of 1793 recognised the zemindars, talookdars, and 
others as the proprietors of the land. Thefe were under-tenants of *^v*rk«js 
descriptions who held land under the zemindars; one class of these, bearing the 
designation usually of “ khode-k&sht ” ryots, were cultivators domiciled in the 
village, and generally favoured by the zeniindars as a fixed and useful peasantry. 
There were other, descriptions of ryots or cultivators, called paye-k&sht (peyeen- 
kdsht), who were not domiciled in the village, 4 nd who cultivated from tame to 
time, as they found employment under the zemindars. There were alto ryots who 
may be considered as, mere labouring peasants; there were under-tenants*under 
the designation of “ dependent talookdarsand there were other descriptions of 
persons holding a more permanent interest in the land, or rather a right to pay 
a fixed rate of assessment, designated “ moeurreydars” and M isthnzardarsand 
in all cases where it should appear that the latter description of persons had held 
their lands at a fixed assessment for the period of twelve years, which constituted, in 
various instances, with us a sort of prescription, the right of those persons to con¬ 
tinue to pay at the same Into is clearly recognized and established by the Regula¬ 
tions of 1793. There is a provision also in Regulation VI IE of * 793 , section 60, 
clauses one and two, in favour of the under-tenahts and khode-k&sht ryota; the object 
of that section being, l believe, to continue to the khode-k&sht ryots, who might 
have obtained, under pottahs or usage, a right to pay particular rates, a continu¬ 
ance of those rates, unless it should appear that their pottahs Or leases were c&lti- 
sively obtained. With respect to the more general' question, whether any 
measures had been taken to inquire into the rights of-the different parties 
connected with the land, I should say that those questiohs wCre most elaborately 
considered and discussal by the government of Indiaiand under them, by their 
officers; and that the result of this consideration was a reco^ition of tfee right* of 
the zemindars as landholders, a reservation being hrade at tho same time in favour 
of all other existing rights. > 

1857. The Committee understand you to have stated hytba* answer, that record¬ 
ing to the theory of the settlement of 1793, the rights belonging to the persons 
you Have named, according to the peculiar form dftefcore : of m w p m ^ 
were reserved to those persons; will you be so good as to inform the Committee 
whether any means were resorted to for the purpose of defimng and iascmtainil^, in 

distri^, s in'Which .'thb permanent settlement waspniin 
operation, the rights and properties of the ’diSbtent indhiduals desmibed ^s Here- 

1 - dStary 
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ditary nultuffttars } were there such previous examinations and records of their 

rights as enable 1 the Government now to maintain and secure to the groans the 9 Apn 1832 

‘ilwpaau»t .the.time the settlement was put in fow*^ jjfit be u.st.Gco.Twkc, 
intended to.ask whether there was a general classification of rights, either,under Esf. 

the permanent settlement, or by the Regulations of 1793 ,1 should say tint no such 
classificationwas attempted; for i^^lief is, that the peasantry were,,upon 
a different footing in different provinces* end that it would have been extremely 
difficult to hav« ascertained precisely, the rights of all parties, under usage or other- 
arise. ,»• Wjith respect; to Bengal Proper, we cave a timid and feeble peasantry ; and 
Isdboufdvery much doubt whether this peasantry ever obtained what may be 
called rights of property in the land*; When we ascend to the Western Provinces, 
beginning with Behar and Benares, we find a different race of men, a bolder and 
more aturdy peasantry, raen who may have acquired some rights in the land; in 
point hf fact, the msuic mocuddaras and village zemindars of Behar, Benares, and 
the Western Provinces, have, I believe, rights; and in regard to Benares, i should 
say,that those rights are recognised by the Regulations Of 1795. : The zemindar of 
Benares for some time opposed the recognition of the rights of the village zemindars 
in that province, when the permanent settlement was first undertaken by the late 
Mr. Duncan $ but he, the rajah, afterwards waived his objection, and the settlement 
was finally made, with his concurrence, with the village zemindars. : in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces, where I was emjployed for a short period, and where I was 
deputed (n 1807 for the purpose of forming a permanent settlement, one of my 
great difficulties (arose from the uncertainty which appeared to me to exist with 
respect to landed tenures in that country. The superior landholder is there desig¬ 
nated “ talookdar j” and there were at the same time under him village zemindars, 
who appeared to me to have certain rights in the land, although the revenue was 
paid generally through the ** talookdar,” or principal landholder. 

18.38. In the provinces that were first made subject to the settlement of 1793, 
had the original constitution of society, which appears to have prevailed pretty much 
over the East, been much disturbed by the Mogul conquest} were the village rights 
in existence there in their perfection, or had the property been much disturbed by 
tifbevents that bad taken place?—I cannot undertake to say precisely how far the 
Hindoo institutions were in force in particular provinces after the Mogul conquest. 

I believe that there existed under the Hindoo government, various institutions, 
which have been called elsewhere “ corporations}” and it appears to me that the 
Mogul government, though extremely arbitrary and rapacious, was disposed to 
maintain the institutions which it found established; and in general it employed 
the agency of -Hindoos in the collection of the revenue, and in all financial 
concerns. ^ ^ ^ 

: 1859. In a previous answer, you have alluded to the change that had taken place 
in the year, 1799 ; at that period, was a summary power granted to the zemindar of 
distraining upon rim^yats, in case of their rent running in arrear ?— A very summary 
power was granted to the zemindar to enable him to levy distress, under Regulation 
¥11. of 17994 fiT^^Ilqgttlatibn originated in the circumstance of a combination 
hivfogptelbes^ inferiortqpants (“jotedars”) and ryots, chiefly in 

the dirtnc* of Je$aore,wberethe xe!|>«$d*ra were set at defiance, and where it was 
v*vi.i.—Til. 1 o D 2 found 
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found by the Government, that under the.vthenesisting regulationa. tbey 
collect their rents in time to admit of their.mym&.£lte: pubhc revenue, 


r coutd not 


number of ancient zemindars been disposseasedi&y the aakKihat had been resorted 
to, in consequence of the non-payment of the rent or land-tax ?-^S©me of the 
zemindars h&i been dispossessed by the aai$,ef their . lands,under the^ppOTation 
of public sales. " .• • <v ■* • • '* 

a 86 lr By some, do you mean a small proportion P^Icouldttot uiidertaketogive 
the prcfc^rtion. The larger zemindaries wore, those of Biifdwffii, Niiddealih; and 
Rajasbahy, The whole of the Rajashahy estate had I believe been brought tomale 
prior to 1799, and a portion of the Nuddeah zemindary; hut the iBurd W^zemin- 
may, the hugest in the country, exists to the jsresent day.iv .,i : . 

1862. Gan you form any idea, with respect to the wholes territory* whet portion 
had been transferred ; was it a half, or one-third, or what ?—4 could not Uheertake 
to determine the proportion: my belief is, that in many instances whereealeitook 
place, the estates were purchased in Biname, as we call it, either by the proprietor 
himself, or by some or his family or dependants, so that the actual ^transfer of 
property was not so great probably as the account pies wouldseerato indicate. 

1863. Fou have no doubt it had taken place to a considerable extenthrr-Cmtainly 

a very considerable number of estates were brought to sale; into what handsthey 
passed we cannot exactly say. , . t». 1 *< ■■■■ n . 

1864. What class of persons became the purchasers, of those lands ^The native 

capitalists. The merchants and bankers of Calcuttahave purchased estates in very 
many instances.' ; v > 

1865. Have banyans, money-lenders, menial servants of Europeans* and the 
under officers of courts, become purchasers to any extent of the zemindaries, or 
have they upon sales fallen into more respectable and better bands ?—I should say 
generally the native capitalists in Calcutta were the chief purchasers; hut instances 
have no doubt occurred, where the native officers, and tfeevakeds of the courts of 


justice, have become purchasers of land. ? : ?;u jt> « 11 > * 

1866. What was the effect of vesting a new and sumnsary povver of. recovering 

rents in the hands of those new zemindars They were enabled to collect their 
rents more regularly, and 1 am not prepared toaay thatoit did not give them the 
power to commit abuse; we went perhaps rather to the other extreme, m our wish 
to strengthen the hands of the zemindar. . ■•r..* <U .jwUti m. ■.. > . 

1867. Practically, was not a great change in the state of society in India pro¬ 
duced by the new power vested in the hands of the zemindars ?>r 4 ?ractfcally» i do 
not know that any great change took place in the cottdition of the people. 

1868. Do you think that any oppression was exercised by means of this new 

power ?—I think it very possible that those new powers mayihave been abused, as 
all power is liable to be. ; f . A> u 1 

»869. Did it come to your own knowiedge. or do you believe from what youknew 
of India, that such powershave been abused ?—-i could not undertake to detail ttny 
instances where such abuses may have taken place. Team only state generally, that 
I think it not only possible but probable that the zemindar*may have exerdaed thtiar 
new power, in particular instances,in an oppressive uianner^ ; t »-> 

1870* B«* 
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ft* speciet oftheft androbbery, called “decoitv/* prevailed ' “ 

ktte*lyin tb& jbwer, provinces of Bengal ?—** Decoity v has prevailedid Bengal 9 l8:{ " 

iM^ or less* d*believe r at every period of our government The degree dias n.st. Geo. Tucker, 
depended very much upon the activity andvigiknee, the intelligence andeflergyof JW/. 

;u ’£; j. ft* • i •. • ■ ; . •')'"> ••">{< •' 

« the Regulations of i7^&«ARifestly tend to increase that crime?*- 

\ think not. „ w* ».* . ■« ■ ■ * 

a sale. of land tookplace in order to enforce the payment of the 
revenue, did the new; purchaser consider he was bound to respect the rights of the 
hareditaty village rvotsr—The newpurohaser, by means of his purchase, acquired 
no r^ghk; beyond those of the former incumbent, with this exception, that certain 
leases (farming leases) were cancelled by the operation of the sale. This provision 
was made in order, to prevent the alienation of the public revenue by means of 
fraudulent and collusive leases in contemplation of the sale of the land. 

3873, Do you know whether the decisions of the courts have been consonant 
with, the opinion you have expressed ?—I have heard that the courts have maintained 
different opinions, I can only state what my own construction of the Regulations is. 

1874. Practically, however, i$» the courts decide and maintain opinions different 
from yours r myst aot those who had rights on the estates sold, have lost their rights ? 

~I should say, if any individual has lost his rights, it must have arisen from the 
misapprehension and misapplication of the law, because my belief is that the law 
intended to uphold all rights. 

. 1875. Has the permanent settlement been established in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces?—I am sorry to say that it has not. 

1876. What has taken place upon that subject?—-In 1803 the Government of 
India proclaimed .to the landholders in the Ceded Provinces, that the settlement, 
which was concluded; for ten years (in three different divisions of three and four 
years), should be . made permanent, in the event of the lands being brought into 
a sufficiently advanced state of cultivation, and in the event of the landholders 
having fulfilled, during, the period of their decennial lease, their engagements with 
the Covernment. A.?staffer assurance was given to the landholders of the Con¬ 
quered Provinces in i 803. The Court of Directors recognised the promise made 
by the Government of Bengal to the landholders, in the Ceded Provinces ; but no 
decision was passed on the reference made with, rektion to the Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces. In point of fact, different opinions began to prevail in this country with 
respect to, the expediency of declaring the settlement of those provinces per¬ 
manent and. latterly* that is from the year 1814, the Court of Directors nave 
discouraged all setfekments, 

1877. Gaa you state to the Committee what is the nature of the change that 

has taken place.'in tbeephiions entertained upon this subject?—The ostensible 
reason has always been that we were not sufficiently acquainted with the rights of 
p^kf, with^ke; nature of the tenures, and the state of the country, to enable us to 
dOd)^ce fo j^,|M^e ; hut I ^cannot divest myself altogether of the idea that we 
were unwilMu^ increasing our revenue. ■ A very large 

,pla@e after the exyiiration of the decennial leases; but 
we *eem new to have arrivedai ourraaximum, for in, several instances the revenue 
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has, I believe, Mined. My simple opinionIs that 
with regard to the “ Ceded Provinces/ wberethe 
declaim permanent in any and ereiy tw» 

fulfilled. v *•. . .' 

1878. In the case of the permanent settlement being establisbeduin 
and Conquered Provinces, would you oslia^h;! it WMie^KWi*^ 

and regulations that have taken place ip ;foft liowCr Pipafoees'UtottW tMfrmf 
precisely, . From the impressions 

is a large end a nice question; end perhaps l |M^-ta*ffN^)pNd>»M opinions 
out of place), but 1 should have been disposed for have formed fr lettfeipifn^ ukh 
the village, zemindars, employing the ageney of-the talooWars or printn^ dand- 
holders, as administrators of the revenue* with a beneficial interest hr the land. -*» 

1879. Would you have vested the property in the laad in the amiiiKfersf— 

I should have recognised a beneficial intereat in the village $emmd*r%, artdMelso in 
the superior landholders; and I should have given both, as for as naswble* a per¬ 
manent tenure. I am, however, I fear, travelling'out of the ‘record in hazarding 
opinions upon a very great question. With respect to the ryot, I may add* that 
although 1 consider it not only highly desirable,^but necessary, to recognise and 
uphold all rights which may have been acquired'Under presen ptiveusagC or other¬ 
wise, I cannot consider the right to cultivate and; to occupy as any substantial right 
whatever. I should call it the obligation* rather than the right to cultivate 5 and 
this very obligation may be so onerous as. to t destroy the value of'what is* called 
the “ right of occupancy/■ I consider the term right to be altogether misapplied 
to mere occupancy under an obligation, to. cultivate upon uncertain terms. <*• 

1880. Can you inform the Committee whether upon estates called jaghires, there 
existed a class of officers called zemindars?—Jaghires were land tenures given to 
particular public officers and other favoured individuals, for tbew lives :; hut It con¬ 
sider them generally to convey the right ofthogovemment to its proportion ed the 
produce of the soil. In seme instances, where jaghires were granted, a snsall 
peisheush, as an acknowledgment of sovereignty, was reserved by the government; 
but I ,do not consider the grant of a jaghire aa^nnihiNfog f the* righto ^ land-» 
holders. The East India Company received from the Nawaub Mecar Jofteer 
sunnuds or grants for several purgunnahs or disferiets j but l do. not‘ understand 
those grants as conveying anything more than the . fiscal dues of the Mabemedan 
government; the right* of all zemindars, telookdarsy Chawderies and ofoe*s,reinain 
ing precisely the same as they existed before such grant was made. 

1881. What has been* the effect of the pentianeit settlement ui 

and occupancy of land, as it is transferred upon: four death 
another?—The permanent settlement has not changed or supersededfoe Hindoo 
law; estates are now liable to be divided* ms«tor ‘that« law. - The Mihomedan 
government, I believe, in the instance nf the larger zemmdaries, exercised foe 
power of continuing a particular indiv*du*l of? foe family as zemindar, U8uatly 
observing 'the right of primogeniture. ?;*;• ■ . •>«.$to m* * >0 v * - • ■ >• :< , •>’ ’»f■ : • 2 i 

1882. Is there any doubt that?that system unttvertoily prevailed previously to the 
settlement of 1793, both under foe Mabottiodan government and osrtoiwwfre* 
viouriy to 1793, dm country under our adminietrarion wa* either farmed or wds 

administered 



one possesserto 
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administered generally by aumils. The zemindars paid their revenue to those 
aumtls or fertofcra under the same system, I believe, which prevailed under the 
MahoOned^ l^rdmn.eat. The head ofthe family was usually, I believe, recognised 
as the zemindar, but many of the zemindars were ousted by the farmers, ana were 
fugitives:*!) -different parts of the country. ' ■-/ 

not the effect of the permanent settlement been, as far as it 1 hat 
applied to tiie inheritance of land, that on the death of the zemindar it has been 
divided, whereas formerly one individual succeeded to the powers, the property and 
the right which the zemindar enjoyed ?-~Gn the death of the zemindar it is not' 
necessarily divided, because ho can, fey bequest, assign the property to any one of 
his children) or divide it among hi* heirs. In cases where no such disposition has 
been made, the law takes effect. We recognise the right to convey property 
genertily by sale, gift, or bequest. The zemindar is perfectly master pf his pro- 
perty, and he can dispose,of it, or leave it subject, perhaps, to certain provisions 
andlimitatumsimposed by law or usage. Where no destination shall have been 
made by the zemindar, the Hindoo law of inheritance takes place. 

1884/ in poittt of fact, is it not customary upon the death of the zemindar for 
his property to be divided equally among all his sons?—When no particular desti¬ 
nation has been made by him, 1 believe it is. 

1885. Irnot that the most frequent course of practice?—I could not undertake 

to say what'has been the general practice. I believe that, from family pride and 
other circumstances, it frequently happens that property is left to a particular indi¬ 
vidual* , In other eases, estates are held as joint undivided property, and we are 
sometimes called upon, under our regulations, to divide that property among the 
heirs. • -«•••• 

1886. la the case of a sale of land, inconsequence of the rent having run in 
arrear, is it not necessary that the defaulter should have due notice of the intended 
sale, Wore such sale can be rendered valid ?—Invariably! 

188y. By Regulations XXI. and XLVIII. of the year 1793, is not every transfer 
of landed property payingrevenue to the government required to be registered ?— 
If the Regulations referredto (which I have not in perfect recollection) be those in¬ 
tended for the establishment of quinquennial registers and registers of intermediate 
mutations, I should say that all transfers of land, whether by public sale or other¬ 
wise, were required to be registered; but lam afraid that those Regulations have 
not been duly enforced, and that the registers have not been regularly preparod 
and kept up. 

1888. Are you aware that Mr. Elliot has stated that the transfer of names in 
the collectors’ registers, in 90 eases in 100, have been totally unattended to in every 
district in Bengal ?-*—! am not acquainted with this particular fact; but I have great 
reason to believe that those registers were not properly attended to. In point of 
fact, those registers were by no means calculated to be as useful, in my opinion, as 
the registers maintained formerly by our canoongoes. 

1889. What was the duty of the officer called canoongoe ?—-The duty of the office 
of canoongoe was to registers!! transactions of any importance relating to the rents 
and revenues of the land.lt is, Itbink^much to be regretted that this office was 
abolished at'the period of the permanent settlement; for although it was assumed 
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that it had become inefficient from hsvii 3 £ibeeB 
records were often fabricated for the 
which, under proper" in|i@i^fenden^'%rw' mjmk 
In reality, as a commissioner employed in 
I strongly tilled thrif this office should be 
sequentty, ask thedil&f of the board 

colleague in recommending that it shouldbere-eetabliahed intsf 
I consider this office, under proper regtdat$^jW. v «have'. been imicIMwoi* 
thmt'sonj^ft^nWidns'for the formation of WS* : \\ *w» ■ *<#?«/''*'* ’• 

What attempts have been made tonfoteife tfce,^ 

BengalproVjhces $~Tbe office has been re^cdn^rueted,>r' although> oarj^pcsdtttdi' 
was not immediately ad&pted. It was submitted to the' 
was tadract.ed upon at the time. Since I have been, a Director# Idbave bad occaP 
sion to refer to me records; and although I find the recommendation upontheproi 
ceedings of the Bdardof Revenue, itdoeanot appear- on those of the SuprCftie 
government. ■' ’ "-v •. * '> ■’ ■ "-•> ' fcv’Vd* 

1891. Do you think it would be possibles with the assistance of that officer, to 

restore the original frame of society and tenure^of property in Bengal, and restore 
the rights of the original cultivators?—! really do not know what (be rights of the 
original cultivators in Bengal actually were, tinder the Regulation**0$ 1793, the 
zemindars were required to consolidate all arbiti^iy cesses* termed byus abwaubs 
and mhhtotes, and to take from the ryots, a ready-money, rest* according'to the 
nirkbundy or pergunnah rates. I do not know that by means of the office of 
canoohgoe, we could now establish particnlar rates for the rent offend f thefee rates 
are liable to alteration : they have m many instances# where indigo and other vain* 
able products have been cultivated, very greatly increased. I should dotibfc extremely 
whether we could now fixfany rates to which the. zemindar could be restricted in 
collecting rents from his ryots or cultivators. - - r t- t* *«' r* ' 5 

1892. Is the litigation fliat is said to have arisen from the change thattook place 
in 1793, respecting landed property in the Bengal provinces^ upon the increase 
or decrease —Prior to 1793 there was Very little subject-matter of litigation, 
because there was very little that could be considered valuable property ih the lafid; 
no doubt the land, having now become valuable* tbe^hj 1 ^ fi£’.gun* litigation, 
and we have found very considerable difficulty In subdividing estates ^inr:making 
bautwarras). I have no reason to believe that litigation is. increasing: In the 
Bengal provinces it Was very much encouraged at one period, by the total inability 
of our courts to overtake the business, and adjudicate the numerous ;suits, both for 
land and other objects, which were brought into the courts of justice; but we have, 
by means of the appointment of native moonsifs or judges, kept down our file of 
suits very materially. I believe, I cannot speak with confidence from recollection, 
but my impression is, that our later reports of the state of our judicial proceedings 
ar<f satisfactory, inasmuch as they show that a very large proportion of the KUfts 
instituted have been decided or settled within a moderate space of time#*' .Vt. ! s 

1893. The Committee understand you have not information thatwillmaakd^'you 
to state whether upon the whole dm questions that arise fronithe uncertamtenure 
of projKJrty are increasing or decreasing ?—I am*not prepared to assume m- fact, 
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that uncertainty with respect to the tenure of landed property actually exists; nor 
cm I undertake to say, Whether suits originating in the tenure of land have mate¬ 
rially increaced or not of lute years; 

1&94. You were one of the commissioners appointed by the Governor general 
in the year 1807 ?—Yes* for introducing the permanent settlement into the Ceded 
and Conqnered Provindes. ■. s' ‘ w 

, iSps. In the Report of the 13th of April 1808, it appears that you considered 
yourself compelled fo : represent to the Government, that it would not be expedient at 
that time to carry their Instructions Into effect with regard to the Ceded Provinces? 
—?I wa& of opinion that the Ceded and Conquered Provinces were not in a con¬ 
dition at that time to admit of our forming a permanent settlement immediately, 
without making a sacrifice of the public revenue, nor without perhaps recognising 
the rights of parties with respect to whom some uncertainty existed ; hut I have 
always maintained and advocated T tbe principles of the permanent settlement, and 
even at'that period 1 proposed, with my colleague, to introduce the permanent 
settlement in the district of Agra, and in a small pergunnah (or division) of Etawah, 
where I thought the settlement could, be made without much sacrifice and with 
great advantage. Agra was at that time a frontier district, it was under excellent 
management and it appeared to me desirable to give the landholders on our frontier 
a permanent interest in the stability of the British Government. 

1896. Then the Committee are to infer, that you considered it unseasonable at 
that moment ?-—I considered that the country was not in a state of preparation for 
it; that we had not'sufficient materials; that some of our collectors were not suf¬ 
ficiently experienced, and that there was a large quantity of waste land which could 
not be assessed; and that without assessing this land, we must necessarily have 
made a considerable sacrifice of the public interests. The event has justified this 
caution and delay, for a very considerable increase of revenue took place after the 
period when the commissioners recommended that the permanent settlement should 
be postponed. 

1897, The Government of course entirely concurred in your views ?—Some of 
the members of government did not concur. Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Lumsden, and 
ind&d Lord Minto, l believe, did not concur, and they sent up comhissioners to 
form the settlement after the expiration of the decennial leases; but it has not yet 
been concluded. 
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Martis , 10* die Aprilis, 1832 . 1 


The Bight Hon. Thomas FraWkeaiTd Lew«s, in the Chair. 

n "n 1 ■ ’ ■ ' 7 ■ 7 " , t > . , , t 

Lieutenant-Colonel WILLIAM HENRY SYKES, called in and examined. 

1898. How long were you in India, and what situations have you held there? 
—About 28 years. For many years I was interpreter in the Hindostanee and 
Mahratta languages to a regiment; during the last Mahratta war I commanded a 
regiment in the field $ from November 1825, to January 1831, I was statistical 
reporter to the government of Bombay, combining also the office of naturalist. 

1899. With what districts were you principally conversant ?—The four collector- 
ates of the Deckan. 

1900. Will you have the goodness to state what is the principal source of revenue 
in the Deckan?—The land-tax is the principal source of revenue. 

1901. What proportion does it bear to the whole revenue?---In the four col- 
lectorates of the Deckan the proportion is 82-^thsper cent, of the whole revenue; 
it varies a little in the different collectorates. It is 78 nearly in Poonah; 89 in 
Ahmednuggur ; 83 ~,Vths in Dharwar; and about 83 i per cent, in Khandeislr. 

1902. Does that comprehend the whole of the provinces of which the Deckan 
consists?—It comprehends the whole of the British provinces of the Deckan. 

1903. Will you have the goodness to inform the Committee what is about the 
size of the Deckan ?—The size of the Deckan is 48,987 square miles, including 
the Rajah of Sattarah’s and Southern Jagheerdars* territories, equal to the size of 
England, and not quite so large as Ireland and Scotland conjoined. 

1904. What is the population of the Deckan, as nearly as you can state?—The 
population of the four collectorates. Rajah of Satarah’s and Southern Jagheerdars" 
states, is 3,285,98.5. 

1905. Do you believe the returns to be accurate?—-The returns from thfi col- 
lectorates are accurate, no doubt ; I have no reason to question than, and in many 
instances I have proved their accuracy. 

1906. In what year was that ?—It was 1827-28. The population of the Southern 
Jagheerdars’ territories and the Rajah of Sattarah’s territories is by computation ; 
the rest is from official returns. 

1907. Of what class of persons do they consist?—Principally Mahrattas, who are 
cultivators of the soil; these constitute from 69 to 74 J per cent, of the whole popu¬ 
lation in the different collectorates. 

1908. Of what class does the remainder consist?—The remainder consists of 

outcasts, or low castes of Mussulmans, Brahmins, and Rajpoots. The Brahmins 
varying from 4 i per cent, in Dharwar, to 11 I per cent, in Poonah; the Rajpoots 
From a half per cent, in Poonah, to 3 I in Khandeish ; the low castes from 9 i per 
cent, in Poonah, to 14 $ in Khandeish; and the Mussulmans from 4 1 per, cent, in 
Poonah, to 8 | in Dharwar. " 

1909. If 
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19 ° 9 *. If the&Mahrattas are Hindoos, in what way do you distinguish between 
the portion of Hindoos which are called Mahrattas, and those that are not The 
Mahrattas are a nation speaking a language peculiar to themselves. The nation 
comprises Mahratta Brahmins, Mahratta low castes, and other various castes of 
Hindoos j- but the gempne Mahratta belongs to that great division of the Hindoos 
denominated Shoodrah, a division comprising an infinity of distinctive groups or 
races, none of the members of which will eat or intermarry with Shoodrahs not be¬ 
longing to their own group or race. There are certainly minute shades of difference 
amongst the Mahrattas, but ho distinction of caste. There are local circumstances 
that probably present one family intermarrying with another, but still every Mah¬ 
ratta can eat with bis neighbour Mahratta, unless the latter should have been 
expelled from his caste, an event of no unusual occurrence. 

1910. In what situation ore the Mahomedans in the Deckan?—Precisely on a 
footing with other subjects of the Government. 

1911. Have they purchased property ?—Yes, they have; they are in possession 
of considerable property. 

1912. Do they hold permanent offices under Government ?—Yes, in common 
with all the other subjects of the state, where individual talent is applicable. 

1913. Are they in a more elevated situation than other subjects ?— I think, on the 
whole, the minds of the Mussulmans are superior; the Mussulmans are men of 
greater elevation of sentiment, greater energy of purpose and dignity of character; 
they are more luxurious and dissipated, but they are decidedly more martial, manly 
and cultivated, as a people, than the Hindoos-..they are, however, great bigots, 
which the Hindoos 4 re not. 

1914. Do they harmonize well with the Hindoos, or is there much prejudice and 
jealousy and ill-will prevailing—They harmonize very well indeed; the Hindoos 
even assist to celebrate some of their n ligious festivals ; and it is very remarkable 
that all the butchers’ meat consumed by the Hindoos (which is considerable), is 
prepared, as far as the slaughter and cutting up of the animal goes, by Mussulman 
butchers only. 

1915. Do they, when in power, treat the Hindoos kindly ?—I could not say to 
the contrary, within my own knowledge. 

1916. Does the land revenue, as it is collected in the Deckan, press heavily upon 
the cultivators?—'From its amount it would not seem to do so; but it is a question of 
comparison ; i >?. an acre may be more onerous where there is not a profitable sale 
for its produce than several pounds per acre where there is a sale. A beegah, in 
the Deckan, is as nearly as possible three-fourths of an acre by measurement. The 
average assessment for the whole country, taking all the beegahs ofland under cul¬ 
tivation, and the amount of land-tax levied from them, is 2 s. Q d. and one-eighth 
per, acre, irtciuding all classes of land. 

1917. In that statement eta you mean to exclude all waste land and unappro¬ 
priated land?--Only the land on which tax has been levied is included, excluding 
all waste land, of course. 

1918. Is thislaiad id^dsiedVery rarely, except in gardens; there arc seldom 
hedges to field-lands. 

e.i.—III. e e 2 1919* Al- e 
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igig. Are its boundaries well known an# defined ?—The boundaries are well 
known by stones; aud it isthe duty of one of the village officers to look after the 
boundariesconstantly. : • p $*•-•??*'*> 

1920. Whatproportion does the land thusoccupied and defined bear to the whole 
surface?^ That I only know for two of thecddectorates,I^bimarand Khandeish. 
The proportion of waste land in Khandeish is 64 and 63 decimals per cent. Of the 
whole, land; the proportion of waste land in Dbarwar is only 38 and 89 decimals 
per eent. ' * '■ 

1921V In the districts with respect to which yon cannot speak so accurately, is 
there a larger or a smaller proportion of waste land ?—I would infer one-third waste 
in Poonah and Ahmedmiggur. 

1922. Of that which is waste is a considerable proportion capable of profitable 

cultivation ?—Certainly so/ « ^ • 5 . , " ' ■ 

1923. Is there a large portion of this district that is so mountainous and poor as 
to be incapable of profitable cultivation r—The country is a rocky country, and 
mountainous also, to the westward, with very steep sides to the bills; in very many 
instances I think that land of that kind is not capable of profitable cultivation, but 
it makes good pasture land. In the western hilly tracts the slopes of the hills are 
frequently sown with the bread-grains, sawa (panicum fnunentaceum) wuree (pani- 
eum miliare) and natchnee (eleusine eoracana). 

1924. Is that answer confined to the two districts you are conversant with?— 
I believe it to apply generally; but I would rather confine it to Ahmednuggur and 
Poonah.' 1 . 

1925. Is there a considerable portion of it forest, or covered with either timber or 
brush-wood?—There is a great deal of wood in Khandeish. I have not personally 
visited Khandeish; but 1 know it to be over-run with jungle. Along the western 
Ghauts, comprising the Dharwar frontier, the Sattarah frontier, and the Poonah 
frontier, and part of Ahmednuggur, there is a depth, I think, of from 30 to 50 miles 
of mountainous vallies, studded with dumps of forest trees; and there is also a good 
deal of jungle- 

1926. In whom is the property of this land, in the Government or in individuals ? 

—I think along the Ghauts individual property is not so distinctly marked as it is 
in the fiat country; but wherever the villages are well settled, the property of the 
soil is undoubtedly in the villagers, even in the Ghauts, I think Government has 
a right to all the wood on unoccupied land along the Ghauts, and possibly to the 
laud also, which is comparatively of such little value, and is so much dependent 
upon the cutting down of the brush-wood for yearly cultivation, that the cultivators 
can rarely occupy the same site for two successive years. This species of cultiva¬ 
tion is assessed by the hatchet. Lands in the vallies are nearly on the same footing 
as in the flat country. ’ 

1927. Does the climate of the Ghauts vary much from that of the plains ?— 

it does ; the temperature is much lower, and from five to eight times the quantity 
of rain falls; rice is cultivated in consequence to a considerable extent in suitable 
situations. ;.y . ’ 

1928. With respect to the land that is not actually cultivated,'if it bfelongs to 
a village, may the Committee presume that the village regulations would he such 

as 
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as to enable perionato. cultivateit if they had means and'wished to dosn?—-Ithink, 
as far aa my inquiries go, there is no land whatever in the country that is not com¬ 
prised within a village boundary, whether in the Ghauts or on the plains; there is 
nothingm which the people are so particular, so rigid, and so tenacions, as of their 
village he mdaries. On.tne ryotwar system Government claims the right to dispose 
of waste lands; 011 the mouzawar, or village system, the villagers did as they 
pleased,with them; but in either case there would not be any difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing them. 

1929. Has the tillage of late years been much extended in the collectorates ?—It 
is a very curious fact, but from returns I have taken of eight towns in different 
parts or the country, for the purpose of ascertaining this point, and comparing the 
quantity of their lands in cultivation under the British, with the quantity under the 
Mahratta government, I found that there was certainly less under our Government 
than under the. Mahratta government; the general belief is, that the cultivation is 
increased. 

1930. Upon what is that belief founded?—Probably upon the unusual cheap- 
ness of gram, which would seem to imply extended cultivation and increased 
produce.. 

1931. Do you speak to extensive districts, or only to parts?—For the purpose 
of ascertaining the fact, I took eight towns in different parts of the country; the 
result was, that there had been less cultivation in 1828 than under the Mahratta 
government in those eight towns. 

1932. Is the cultivation diminishing or increasing at the present time?—I should 
hope it were increasing again. 

1933. Do you think it is increasing?—To the last two or three years I cannot 
testify ; but if the Committee will allow me, I will give the identical comparison 
previously referred to. Under the native government the cultivation was 43,458 
beegahs, and the assessment was 44,307 rupees, comprising years from 1787 to 
18)8. Under the British, in 1828, those identical towns had under cultivation 
39,817 beegahs, assessed at 35,711 rupees, a diminution of 3,641 beegahs. The 
avenge assessment per beegah under the native government, was one rupee and 
eight reas. The. assessment under the British was three quarters and 58 reas. 
These are taken from the original native papers, and not from any European 
document.:. 

3 934. Can you at all explain or account for that unexpected state of things ?— 
It may be referred to the exceeding cheapness of produce, which induced people 
probably to withdraw their labour from the cultivation of land. 

1935. In what way do you think the demand is actually diminished r —By a con¬ 
siderable decrease in the number of manufacturers; by a possible diminution of the 
population from cholera; and similar cheapness of grain in neighbouring states 
may have prevented exportation. The problem may be solved by supposing cou- 
sumem converted into producers j but if such be the case, increased cultivation 
should, appear on the returns. 

1936. Were there under the native powers greater military establishments, 
which constituted a class of consumers that have since been withdrawn ?—There 
were great masses certainly ; but most of those people are in the country still, they 
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equally consume sow ; neighbouring powers have reduced their armies, and could 
>f> A fiii 1 833. not employ them. 

F.ieut-'-Coionei *937* Hag there been a larger import of graiii'frpiii ^ Fertile partis of India ? 
u\n. Henry Si/kes. —That I can acaitely suppose,because if the grab* *fcl : a^ipheapMithe 
country that it coiddnot be sold, there filbert for such 

foreign,gram, ; ■ '•* '■ ‘ ■* ’ "j '**•; s "'* ;“~ 

1938. Siipposing the fall of prices to have taken place; which has been the case 

universally iri all India, would it not have been natural that the worst classes of 
land in a district like the Deckan would have been thrown out of cultivation, 
and the part of the supply which was drawn from those sources be taken from 
more fertile parts of India ?—Where there is so much choice from waste land of a 
good quality, it is to be presumed the class of lands alluded to would not generally 
be cultivated. The superfluous produce therefore cannot be* accounted for in the 
way proposed. * ; • 

1939. Taking the Deckan generally, is it a less fertile country than the other 
parts ?—A less fertile country than Berar, I believe. 

1940. Do you think it could be accounted for by the diminution of the popula¬ 
tion ?—The population I think has been nearly stationary. The population may be 
slowly diminishing while cholera prevails. I have the returns for one year. The 
deaths exceed the births, but not to any great extent. 

1941. What circumstance has tended to check its increase?—l think in tropical 
climates there is a less tendency to increase than in extra-tropical. 1 have reason 
to believe that women of the Deckan average a smaller number of children than 
the women of Europe. 

1942. Was there any prevalent disease in the country?—The cholera was in the 
country at the time. 

1943. Did it cause great ravages ?— Yes, it did. 

1944. Were there not formerly very wealthy classes in the Mahratta Court, who 

expended large sums of money ?—There were wealthy classes, who expended more 
money than they do now, but they have all got their houses in Poonah still, and 
they come there yearly. r 

1945. But the consumption produced by the establishment of those persons must 

be very much reduced?—Yes j but with regard to the increase or diminution of 
consumption, it does not appear to me that the breaking up of the armies of the 
Peishwa is sufficient to account for it, for the people are still in the country and con¬ 
suming still, although not in arms. The army was constituted principally of culti¬ 
vators ; every Mahratta went from his farm to his horse, and returned again to his 
farm when he was thrown out of employ. ; 

1946. Have you reason to believe that the mortality caused by cholera in the 
district of Dharwar was 25,000 ?—That I am quite ignorant of. 

1947. What is the operation of the i-yotwarry system ?—• I think under the ryot- 

warry system there are very great facilities afforded for collusion. I think that the 
ryot has an opportunity of concealing his land, and I think with, the multitude of 
ill-paid petty revenue officers employed, the probabilities ire in favour of collision 
between the ryot add them, to conceal lands. That it does exist, I know froth per- 
sbnal inquiry. ' ; 

1948. Do 
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1 949* Oo J<>u tfeiojk it likely that the apparent (diminution ofcultivation may be 
greatly explaintH by that circumstance ?—! think myself that there is much,more 
land in cultivation than appears upon the public returns. 

*949* not that likely to have been the case under the former government ?— 
Under the former government there waa a different system pursued. The govern¬ 
ment arnmged with the'potails of village for the whole village. It had nothing to 
do, with the details, there, was no inquisitorial inspection or inquiry ; a village was 
assessed at a fixed sum, which it was called upon to pay at certain periods of the 
year, without the government troubling themselves at all about details j all the cul¬ 
tivators were responsible for the government revenue, no man therefore would allow 
his neighbour to conceal land and thereby risk addition to bis own assessment to 
make up the government dues. 

1950, Under what system is the land-tax now taken?—It is upon the ryotwar 
system at present in the Deckan. 

1.951. Will you be so good as to explain under what management and superin¬ 
tendence it is carried into operation ?—The ryotwar system proceeds upon the sup¬ 
position of the Government settling directly with every individual cultivator upon the 
land ; to examine his field, to see its produce, and that every year. This it is im¬ 
possible for the collector to do, aided by numerous European assistants; it is there¬ 
fore only to be done by numerous native agents, and those native agents of course 
endeavour to profit by the authority that is put into their hands. 

1952. What are the comparative advantages and disadvantages of the ryotwar 
and mouzawar or village system ?—I think I have mentioned some of those. The. 
advantage of the mouzawar system is the facility of collecting the revenue at a trifling 
expense, and the support it gives to a highly valuable class of men, the potails, who 
are falling to decay; and the disadvantages are, that it throws the cultivators under 
the authority of the potail of the village, and possibly exposes them to oppression. 
The advantages of the ryotwar system are, that it professedly enables the cultivator 
to settle every year personally with the Government for his lands; and in discussions 
with respect to them or their produce, of course he is enabled to profit from his local 
experience and knowledge, and it puts him on an equality also with every one in 
the village. Its disadvantages are, that it enables the cultivator to conceal lands 
under cultivation without the risk of his neighbour informing against him. It enables 
him also, in case the government officers are disposed to fraud, in collusion with 
them to diminish the revenue. The numerous petty revenue officers that it is neces¬ 
sary to employ in an inquisitorial capacity is a serious evil, on account of the expense, 
and of the j>ower that is given to tnem either to oppress, or, in collusion with the 
ryot, to defraud the Government of its revenue. 

1953* Ts not the ryotwar system professedly founded upon an accurate actual 
measurement of the land?—The ryotwar system ought to be so* in fact, every 
system of land revenue should be founded on a knowledge of the exact extent and 
productive power of the landi 

1954. If an accurate measurement did actually take place, would the concealment 
of land to, any extent he possible ?—Certainly so; there is nothing to prevent a man 
from saving, M My land that was under cultivation last year is not under cultivation 
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this yeara petty officer is sent to ascertain the fact; he takes a bribe, and the land 
is withdrawn from the books. ; t {• 

>955* Would not the collector he able to make such an examination of the dis¬ 
tricts as to be able to ascertain whether the land was cultivated or not ?r- He is 
supposed to do so every year, but I do not think he can do it; if helloes do it, it 
must be by means of a mnltitude of petty officers, and their salary is necessarily so 
small, thfctif they gained even a trifling benefit by acting in collusion with the cul¬ 
tivator, it would be a sufficient inducement to them to forego their duty* 

1956. When the land revenue is collected by the villageoflicer, whom you call 
the potail, is it not possible for the potail to take a larger sum from the ryot than 
he pays the government; do the institutions of the village prevent that?—Land in 
the Deckan was not measured under the Hindoos; a land-tax was levied upon it, 
agreeably to its productive power, and not agreeably to its superficial extent. To 
a piece of land producing a certain quantity of produce, a certain name was gi ven ; 
all land of similar denominations, whatever the superficial extent might he, in the 
same village paid the same sum from year to year, and this was known by the name 
of the sosteedur, or usual rate. Under those circumstances^ therefore, each indi¬ 
vidual knows what he has to pay for his land under cultivation, and therefore the 
potail, on the land alone, could not obtain more than they ought; but there are 
numerous extra cesses, many of them in kind, some of them in money; they amount 
altogether, I think, to about 60 in the Deckan at large, and from three to a score 
are found in one village. In apportioning these cesses to the inhabitants, it is very 
probable that the potail could, and I have no doubt that he does, raise more than 
he is entitled to raise. I must always join the koolkumee or village accountant to 
the potail in all his acts. 

1957. Under what authority are those cesses levied?—Under the former govern¬ 
ments they were levied for the most part for temporary purposes, and they have 
become the usage of the country. 

1958. To what purposes are they applied ?—To augment the revenue. 

1959. Do they go into the hands of the Government ?—Certain portions go into 
the hands of the Government; the rest to district and village officers and others. 
They now fall upon the land, and therefore render nugatory the permanent Kind- 
tax, or the sostee dur, which did and does exist. The substitutes for land measure¬ 
ments were quite indefinite in the Deckan; in no two villages had they the same 
denomination ; sometimes they were called doree, which means a rope; sometimes 
they were called a pice, which means a copper coin ; sometimes they were called 
a seer, which means a weight. In fact there were no specific or uniform land 
measurements in the country^ The Mussulmans endeavoured, when they con- 

? uered the country, to substitute the definite measurement of the beegah for the old 
lindoo denominations, but they have only completely succeeded in supplanting them 
in garden lands. On the field lands of some villages they have been occasionally 
successful; but in general the old Hindoo denominations prevail, and they are con¬ 
verted into beegahs by estimation. , , 

1960. Can you give the Committee any further information with respect to those 
cesses?—Most of them profess to bear directly'on the land, such as those for grain, 
forage, ropes to Government, dry grain to ramooses, havildars, gossawees and 

the 
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the meeras’ tax, and tax for sugar. Others which originally fell upon trades, such 
as those for skin|, shoes, wool, blankets and oil, &c. &c. are no longer derived from 
their legitimate sources, bnt fall upon the cultivator. Other cesses are for milch 
cattle, fowls, mango trees, pumpkin beds, ghee or butter, sour milk, fowls and 
fruit; all these extra cesses are called puttees. Some of them involve personal 
labour, such as those fof cutting grass, furnished gratis to government for fire-wood; 
for dinner plates, made up of leaves; for Monsoon great coats, made of wicker work 
and leaves, and for sticks to pound rice with. The rabta rnahr is in lieu of personal 
service. Some of them in their name indicate their temporary character, such as 
the eksallee, or for one year; yet they have been continued ever since. There are 
many others; the shadee puttee, or marriage cess,.at Angur, pergunnnh tnehol P. ('. 
amounts to nearly 12 per cent, upon the whole revenue. That could only have 
been for a passing event, yet it has been continued. 

1961. Under the village system, the Committee understand that these cesses were 
all collected by the potail'!—Collected by the potail, but levied by government 
district officers, and appearing on the village accounts. 

1962. Under the ryotwar system, do those fall to the ground ?—No, they do not. 

1963. Who collects them under the ryotwar system ?—They are collected by the 
Government; the cesses formerly paid in kind are commuted into a money-tax, and 
such of course bear with considerable severity upon the people, and it is exceedingly 
desirable that they should be consolidated, and thrown upon the land as a land-tax. 
They vary from village to village ; there are probably no two villages that have the 
same number of extra cesses. 

1964. Has each village an accurate record of the extra cess imposed upon it ?— 
Yes, in the kooikurnee, or village accountant’s hands. 

1965. Are they not productive of considerable inconvenience?—Of considerable 
inconvenience, and do doubt of oppression. 

1966. In a far greater degree than they are productive of revenue to the Govern¬ 
ment?—They are no doubt profitable to Government, but they should be abolished 
or consolidated on the land. 

1967. Could they be commuted into a land-tax?—They could be commuted into 
a lafid tax to a certain extent. 

1968. Do you know whether the attention of the Government has been called to 
it?—Yes it lias. A revenue survey was taking place in India when I left, under 
the very able superintendence of a Mr. Pringle, a civil servant. Its object was to 
measure the lands accurately, to assess them agreeably to their productive powers, 
and as far as was consistent with individual rights; for many of those cesses depend 
upon individual rights, to make them merge in the land-tax. 

1969. Would such an arrangement be acceptable to the people?—It certainly 
would. 

1970. Would the Government be very great losers by a sudden and immediate 
abolition of the whole ?—The Government would lose certainly to a considerable 
extent. 

1971. Gan you form any idea to what entent?— I think 1 have not the means of 
determining exactly, because in the village accounts transmitted to the collector 
these sources of revenue are not sufficiently distinguished. 
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)<» A ,rii i 8 *v 2 l 97 2 - & re tffi°se cesses confined to the Deckan, or do they prevail over India 

M *’ ' ’ generally?—I think over India generally. I would infer that they prevail over 
iacut'.-Colonel India generally from the character of the native governments. 

Wm. Hany Sykes. 1973* Are they contributions of particular articles?—Contributions of particular 
articles in the first instance, and provision for particular officers, and those have 
been perpetuated by the successors of those officers 

197:4. Do you knowhow they were apportioned?—The government officer of 
a district wanted leaf plates to supply his table for a year j a village was called 
upon to supply them, and did so. The government officer inquired grass for his 
horses, the village was called upon to furnish it, and did so. The successor of this 
individual did not wish for grass and for leaf plates, but he wished for money, and 
it was therefore converted into a money tax instead; and the same took place with 
other articles. Other government officers levied other matters j Government in 
time heard of them, took a share from its officers, and thus perpetuated the 
cesses. 

1975. In any parts of the country, in consequence of the prevalence of war, had 
the village system which had existed in former times been so entirely overset that it 
was impossible to resort to it; and was the ryotwarry settlement, by which the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue was placed in new hands, rendered necessary?—There are very 
many villages in the Deckan, from which the ancient inhabitants have been totally 
swept away ; but whether on their being re-peopled it was necessary that the new 
inhabitants should be assessed on a new system, I cannot say. 

1976. Would it have been easy in this case to have created a new potail and a 
new koolkurnec, and to have established society upon its ancient footing- — Cer¬ 
tainly so. 

1977. Under which system, the village system or the ryotwarry, do you think that 
the Government obtains most revenue ?—I would say under the mouzawar or village 
system. It occasions little trouble either to the Government or its officers. The 
sum is fixed on the village every year, agreeably to its means, or it may be leased 
for a term; it is paid without trouble, and the system does not instigate fraud. 
It gives the potail authority in his village, and maintains a respectable el^ss of 
persons in society ; and saves the inhabitants from the oppression of petty govern¬ 
ment officers. 

1078. Under which system do you think the ryots or cultivators are most pros¬ 
perous ?—Really if I judge from appearances, I must say, in going over the Deckan. 
and living amongst the people for many years, passing from village to village, and 
district to district, from the Company’s to Jagheerdars’ villages, I have found the 
Jagheerdars’ villages, in eight instances out of ten, more flourishing than our own ; 
there has been a great extent of garden cultivation about them, and a greater ap¬ 
pearance of substance and comfort in the people; and yet the Jagheerdars are not 
so liberal in remissions as the Company. Their system is mouzawar. 

1979. Would that mouzawar system be equally well regulated under thfe Com¬ 
pany as under those Jagheerdars ?—I do not see any objection to its being 
equally well regulated; the same government officer would be kept up as under 
the native government, but not the intermediate minor agents of the ryotwar 
system. 

1980. Does 
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1980. Does fJie mouzawar system not prevail in the Deckan in any degree ?— -—~ 

1 think not uncllr the Government in any degree. I think the ryotvvarry system lo A ,mi 

existed in all the villages I went to. i.ii:ut.-(V»iom>! 

1981. Is there any difference in the rate in our territories and in the Jagheerdars’; H’*- llmm Suke>. 
can you say that the caijse of the difference in the cultivation of the land might be 

that the assessment was lighter in the one case than in the other ?—No, that 1 should 
not say ; but I should say, that under the Jagheerdars they admit the people to use 
the waste land to a considerable advantage to thenisolves, which we do not. 

1982. In case of their occupying the waste land, do we charge them according 
td its value?—Yes. There has been a system of Istawas in the Deckan, which is 
letting wasteland for a certain number of years, paying the first year one-eighth or 
one-tenth of its value, and progressively increasing it until the last year, when the 
whole rate was payable ; but I think it was found to occasion a good Seal of col¬ 
lusion, and it was found also that it induced the meerasdars, or hereditary pro¬ 
prietors, to throw up their fully-assessed lands to get rid of them. 

1983. Is it the practice with the Jagheerdars to allow the cultivators to take the 
waste land without any burden at first ? —They pay a very trifling sum; but then 
the Jagheerdars take care that they do not throw up the fully-assessed lands, being 
on the spot to observe them ; and the same thing might be done by the Government, 
if they had persons on the spot: but this of itself would be a difficulty of course. 

1984. Do you think that the assessment is too high under the ryotwar system ?— 

All those matters are by comparison ; the charge upon an acre of land in India at 

2 s. gd. and one-eighth per acre, may press more severely upon the cultivator, from 
his obtaining little or no profit from it, than 5 /. an acre would in England, where 
the profit would be proportionable to the outlay. 

1985. Is the Deckan a dry district ?—The Deckan is generally a dry district, 
watered however by a great number of rivers that run down the vallies from the 
Ghauts. 

198b. Does irrigation prevail to a great extent ?—There is no garden-land without 
irrigation. 

1,987. What proportion does the irrigated land bear to the whole?—I could only 
mention that in two colleetorates. 

1988. Is it considerable?—In Klumdeish in 1826 it was g’36 percent, of the 
whole cultivated land, while in Dharwar it did not amount to one-half per cent. 

1989. What proportion does the value of the irrigated land bear to that of the 
dry land ?—I can give the rate per beegah for forty towns in different parts of the 
Deckan : garden land irrigated averaged 3 rupees and 41 reas per beegah, or 
8 s. 3 (L and one-third per statute acre ; this includes land producing all fruits, sugar¬ 
cane, aromatic seeds, and garden produce. This is the average of the tax There 
are some particular situations where the assessment runs much higher; but in those 
forty towns the highest tax paid is 16 ,v. 8 d. per statute acre. 

‘1990. Can you state what the difference is between the produce of the watered 
land and that which is dry?—No, I cannot; I have not ascertained that point; 
but garden land is infinitely the most profitable. 

1991. Is the Deckan a large extent of country ?—I have stated its size previously. 

It is divided into the Mawhuls, or hilly tracts ; and the Desb, or flat country. The 
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Mawhuls are a long strip along the face of the Ghatits, and the Desh extends to 
the eastward in very extensive flats or plateaus, descending by low steps* 

1992. Do you happen to know what is the geological character- of that land — 

ft is a trap formation. „ . ; > 

1993. Does the trap formation extend far on the eastern side?—As far as I have 
gone to the eastward, to Aurungabad ; and as far as I have gotte north and south. 
Along the coast, the stratum is precisely of the same character as above the Ghauts. 

1994. Of what stratum does Cape Comorin consist r—Of the primitive rocks, 
granite and gneis, I think; but I do not know from persona! observation. 

1995. Is there any chalk in the Deckan?-—No chalk whatever in the Deckaft. 

1996. Is there any chalk in any part of Asia?—I do nOt know; but there is lime 
in the Deckan, in a powder, which nas most of the characters of chalk, and is used 
as a substitute for it. 

1997. Are there any of the more recent strata in the East Indies ?—I have seen 
only Western India, and there it is exclusively a trap formation. The trap con¬ 
sists of a succession of basalts, greeft stones, (crossed by dykes of a very close grain); 
amygdaloides, toad stones, &c. lying almost entirely in horizontal beds. 

1998. Was there any permanent land assessment under the native governments ? 
—Similar denominations of land were assessed at a similar sum in the same village, 
which was unchangeable, and which was called the sostee dur. 

1999. Did that prevail extensively?—In every district, and throughout every 
village. 

2000. Have those rates been altered by the British Government ?—No; unless 
under the revenue survey ; probably the revenue survey has altered them. 

2001. Is the land revenue of the Deckan levied at a fixed rate generally ?— 
Under the native government the land-tax as such was a fixed tax, known as the 
sostee dur, and it still continues ; but in addition there were extra cesses levied upon 
each beegah, or other denomination of land, which rendered nugatory the perma¬ 
nent land-tax, or sostee dur. A cultivator paid, for instance, a rupee for a certain 
quantity of land of a particular denomination. This his ancestors had paid before 
him, this his neighbours paid around him, this his children would pay after him, 
because his land, being hereditary, would descend to them. So far as this continued 
it was a permanent land-tax, and the same rate is traceable in village papers for 
100 years; but there came governors requiring additional revenue, and they put on 
an additional cess, calling it by a certain name. This imposition upon the whole 
village was divided amongst the cultivators proportionably'tO the land held by each; 
but it did not affect the land-tax. There came another cess after that, theft another 
and another, each for some specific purpose. In tills manner the taxes paid by 
the cultivator became burdensome, but the original land-tax remained the same. 

•2002. Then taking the whole of those cesses together, the proportion of the tax 
must have been altered ?—Very much altered ; but still the original tax is the 
same. ; \>' ! ■ '* 

2003. Have those cesses continued at the same rate under the government of the 
Company ?—Yes, they have; they have certainly notbeenincreased.diut there are 
cases in which they bear upon the people more severeiy thau forraerly: ift those 
which were paid in kind and have been converted into money* 

2004. If 
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2004. If th<\ commutation you have alluded to were to take place, the whole 
would become 4 permanent and fixed cess upon the land ?—Yes. 

' 2005. And the Government would give up its power of enforcing its charge 
without having recourse to fresh efesses?—Yes, and I believe that is contemplated 
in the revenue survey. 

2006. In case of the land producing more than is sufficient to pay the cess 
charged upon it, and the maintenance of the cultivator in the usual state in which 
he exists, would in that case a profit-rent arise, and a sort of landlord be created, in 
the same way as has existed in other countries ?—Certainly there is nothing to 
prevent it. 

2007. Does that prevail to a great extent?—I do not think there has been a 
rent: I understand by rent a net profit arising from the cultivation of the laud. 
One of the great causes, in my opiniou, of the present impoverished state of the 
people, is the law of succession of property; its divisibility into minute portions, 
and the consequent want of concentration of capital. 

2008. Can you state what number of beegahs are occupied, upon an average, by 
each occupier ?~ It does not vary very much in the different collectorates. It varies 
from 29 beegahs a farm to 43I have known farms to hold, in the name of one 
person, much more land, but he would still have probably his brothers and his other 
relations upon it, holding as low as two or three beegahs. I have known one farm 
at 202 beegahs, I think. 

2009. What would be the effect, in your opinion, of permitting Europeans to 
acquire land and to hold it upon the English tenure, in which the right of primo¬ 
geniture was recognized ?—I think that one great source of improvement of the 
people would be the introduction of capitalists, with the energy, the tact, and the 
enterprise of Europeans setting an example, and showing the advantages of the 
adaptation of cultivation to the particular calls of commerce; and under these cir¬ 
cumstances it would no doubt be beneficial. It would create exportable articles, 
cotton, indigo, silk, and sugar, for instance. T he tea plant might be introduced, 
wine might be made. 

3010. Has the land in the Deckan, with which you are acquainted, any saleable 
value?—It has not had of late years, except in the site of towns, and in the vicinity 
of populated places. 

20M. In the districts which you were mentioning of the Jagheerdars, is there any¬ 
thing that would indicate a saleable value?—I do not think that land has had a 
saleable value for the last ten or twelve years. Spots have been sold to sink a well 
upon, for the production of garden produce ; but I am not aware, generally speaking, 
that arable land has had a saleable value. 

WILLIAM HENRY TRANT, Esq. called in and examined. 

*2012. How long is it since you have returned from the East Indies?—Twelve 
years. 

2013. What sitnations did you hold there ?—I began in Lord Wellesley’s office, 
in what was called the Governor General’s Office in the Political department; then 
I was for a short time in the Military department, assistant to the secretary in the 
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, ‘ 4 ., n] l8r2 Military department; and then I went as assistant to the Board of Commissioners 

!— ' for the Revenue Affairs of the Western Provinces, the Ceded andtConquered Pro- 

Tram, viucu* they are commonly called ; and there I acted as collector of three districts* 

Fa, i- (» rst Ailyghur, of Agra, and Barelly latterly; and then after that ! was a short time 

in the Judicial department, judge of the Twenty-four pergynnahs, the districts ad¬ 
joining Calcutta *, and then I became secretary to the Board of Revenue in Calcutta; 
and after that, for about a year, secretary to the Government,succeeding Mr. Tucker 
in what was called the lerritorial department, which included the Financial and 
Revenue, and Colonial departments; 1 was succeeded in that office by Mr. Ilolt 
Mackenzie, who took temporary charge of it, in consequence of rny sudden illness; 
then I was appointed a member of the Board of Commissioners for the Revenue of 
the V\ estern Provinces, which I was forced to quit on account of ill health; and the 
last year I was in India I acted as a member of the Board of Revenue in Calcutta; 
that was the last office I held in India. 

2014. When you went to the Western Provinces, which have lately been ceded 
to the Company, in what state did you find the collection of the land revenue?— 
On the whole, in a tolerably satisfactory state. 

20j 5. Was it then in the same state as it had been when those provinces were 
under the rule of native princes ?—No ; 1 should think very much improved. 

2016. How long was it after the cession of those provinces that you went there ? 
--About five years after the cession of the provinces which had belonged to the 
V izier, now called the King of Oude, and about four years after the conquest from 
the Mahrattas of those provinces which were called and still are the Conquered 
Provinces, acquired under Lord Wellesley’s government. Those two formed the 
jurisdiction of that Board to which I was attached. 

2017. On what footing was the collection of the revenue established ?—On the 
looting of a temporaiy settlement, made at first for three years, and continued 
without any increase for another three years; that term was just then at the point 
of expiring, and a permanent settlement was then to be made, or intended to be 
made, by Lord Minto, the then Governor General. 

2018. With what class of persons was the settlement made?—Made with tjiosc 

generally who were called proprietors ; however, the first settlement had been made, 
in very many instances, to the exclusion of those who were supposed to be the 
proprietors, and the lands let to farmers; but still, in a very great many cases, 
those supposed to be the proprietors were in possession, and paying revenue to 
government. * ‘ * * 

2019. When you allude to proprietors, what class of persons had a property in 
the laud r—A variety of classes, I should say, beginning with Rajahs among the 
Hindoos, persons of high rank and large possessions, and Nuwabs, and persons of 
that class, among the Mussulmans or Mahomedans; then persons of inferior 
grades, still possessing a considerable amount of property; and 'below those, those 
possessing, either individually or in partnership with others, single villages ; and in 
some cases what are called the mocuddams, or the heads of villages. 

2020. What was the character of the property possessed by them ?~*-I think very 
nvuch the same character as that of property possessed in this country, except that 
m Some cases those holding under them had certain rights which were not deter¬ 
minable 
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minable at their pleasure, as leases and rights commonly are in this country, at the 
pleasure of landlords. 

2031 . Was the zemindar a person of that description ?—Yes, I suppose so. 

2022. What other village officers were there under those proprietors ?—You have 
the head of the village, called the mocuddam ; generally you have under him the 
putwarry, the man who ’keeps the accounts of the village j you have the different 
tradesmen, the blacksmith, the barber, for instance, and others, who arc useful in 
the village community ; all those have in general small holdings of lands, or some¬ 
times, where they have not lands, they are paid by a contribution of a certain portion 
of the grain or produce of the lands. Watchmen are paid in the same way. 

2023. In what way was the Government able to obtain the customary share in 
the produce, which appears to be looked for in India, if those persons had a property 
in the land which entitled them to receive the value of it r—By requiring the person 
who calls himself zemindar, for instance, to pay a certain portion of the produce, 
a certain amount according to an estimate of the fair proportion which he ought to 
pay to the Government, after giving the shares of those who are actually engaged in 
the cultivation of the land, with all the necessary expenses attending this village 
community, such as I have endeavoured to specify. 

2024. What share did the Government require the zemindar to pay?—The 
nominal rule of our government was, that the zemindar should pay all that he 
received, minus five per cent, for the village expenses, as they were called, and 
10 per cent, for his own profit, or malikanee, as it was called. That was the gene¬ 
ral rule laid down in the settlement. 

2025. In those provinces did the Government actually obtain so great a share of 
the produce as that rule would give them?—No ; I should say certainly not, from 
my own experience. 

2Q26. What proportion did they obtain? —I reckoned, in my own work, to leave 
to the zemindars 2.', per cent., about a fourth of the net produce. 

2027. Who were the persons generally engaged in the actual collection for the 
government?—Sometimes it was one single person, the zemindar, and sometimes it 
was the head of a village, who was not looked upon in the light of a proprietor so 
much as the others were. 

2028. In case the zemindar undertook to make to the Government so large a pay¬ 
ment as you have alluded to, in what way did the proprietor come in for his share? 
—The village community consists, first, of the mocuddam} I am not talking of 
a man who may have a title to several villages, but I am merely attempting to de- 

, scribe the village community, setting aside the superior landlord j I say there comes, 
first, the mocuddam, who is the head of the village, and then there come the dif¬ 
ferent classes of persons holding land, such as the brahmin, &c. 

2029. Do you think that the zemindar was able to raise more from the ryots than 
he was compelled to pay to the Government?—Undoubtedly he was, or it could 
ncter have been worth his while to enter into the engagement. 

2030. Was the regulation of the detailed payment and the amount which was to 
be paid by each ryot determined by the zemindar?—It cannot be said exactly in all 
cases, or in most cases, to be left to the zemindar, because it has been settled by long 
usage. Certain persons I found to have prescriptive rights, which were disturbed 
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by the zemindars, and ought not to have been, and were not generally ; others who 
cultivated lands, not residing permanently within the precincts offthe village, had 
not such rights, and the zemindar might put them out at any time and get others 
that would cultivate the land on more advantageous terms to himself. 

2031. Did the people complain that the rate charged upon them was too high ? 
—No, except that I think that all people 1 have met with in every part of the world 
complain of taxation more or less. They have complnined very much against me 
and against others who have found that the government revenue might be consider* 
ably increased ; but on the whole, I should say, after very considerable experience 
of the revenue as a collector, and afterwards as a member of the board, that the 
revenue taken by the Government was very fair, and that the country was flourishing 
under the system established. 

203 2. Did any of the payments run in arrear during the existence of those three 
years' leases ?—Yes, in some districts it did. 

2033. What steps were taken to recover the arrear ?—The usual steps were, con¬ 
finement in prisoji of the Zemindar or whoever engaged for the payment of the re¬ 
venue, the sale of his personal effects, and, in default of payment through those 
means, the sale of his rights in part of the village. That was resorted to perhaps 
oftener than it ought to have been. 

2034. What portion of the land in such case was put up ; was it the part that was 
appropriated to the zemindar or the whole village ?—No, the rights and interests 
of the person who engaged with the Government, clearly specifying that only his 
rights and interests are sold. 

2035. What rights accrued under a three years’ leaser—They would be of the 
same nature as under a permanent lease. 

2036. If the existence of the profit-rent, to which the zemindar was held to be 
legally entitled, was found greatly to exceed the 10 per cent., which, according to the 
regulation, he was to be allowed for his payment, would not, in reality, the whole 
scheme of the settlement be nugatory, and would not the persons engaged in effect 
ing it, in point of fact, know that they were giving the zemindar the possession of 
rights and profits which might and ought, if taken at all, to be token for the Govern¬ 
ment ?—That would depend upon the vigilance of the collector; no doubt the utmost 
vigilance could not in all cases secure to the Government the precise amount to which 
they were entitled by law or by reason. 

2037. Under the system which prevailed in India under the native powers, 
when violence and war did not disturb it, was not the payment made to the zemindar 
by the ryots strictly the amount which he was bound to pay to the Government, 
minus only bis per-eentage, and was he not to maintain himself upon that per¬ 
centage, and the produce of a portion of the land, of the nature of glebe, which 
was set apart for his support?—t should say, that in some cases he had such lands 
as have been described as glebe, commonly Called nankar or nidjot (nidjot means 
his own proper cultivated land); However, I should say that, according to wfhut 
I understood to be the practice under the native governments, it depended so much 
upon the degree of power and strength of the zemindar or talookdkiy or what¬ 
ever he might be called, that it is very difficult to say that any general system pre¬ 
vailed, so much depended upon might above right. 

2038. Can 
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2038. Can you state at all what proportion of the zemindaries were brought to 
sale in consequence of the default of payment in the short leases of three years?— 
I do not think they were numerous at that time; in those districts that I was best 
acquainted with there had not been many, but some, under circumstances of decided 
malversation on the part of the collector, at Allahabad particularly, which were 
quite notorious. 

2039. When you say that these cases are very notorious, to what proportion of 
the whole number of leases do you think they extended ; to a half ora fourth?— 
No, not anything like that; according to my recollection of Allahabad particularly, 
having been the first district that I entered upon, as assistant to Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke, I suppose there were 100 cases or so brought forward at that time; I speak 
merely from guess at the present distance of time. 

2040. Out of what number of zemindaries was that 100 ?—I should suppose 
that the number of estates at that time amounted to between 2,000 and 3,000. 

2041. Owing to what circumstances was it that those sales took place?—To 
speak plainly, the dishonesty of the collector; that district had powerful proprie¬ 
tors, tne rajah of llenarcs, and one or two other powerful men, who overwhelmed 
him with temptation. At that time there was no board or control nearer than 
Calcutta, and therefore it was very difficult to detect any deception that was 
going on. 

2042. Was there reason to believe that in all the cases alluded to, the zemindars 
had actually collected the money ?—No; in many cases, I believe, as far as my 
recollection goes, they had actually paid the amount due from them to the govern¬ 
ment officers; the tehsildars appointed to make the collections in sections of the 
districts, in pergunnahs, as they are called. 

2043. At what period did the malversations exist which led to these sales?— 
Very soon after we obtained possession, in 1803; I went up with Sir Edward 
Colebrooke in 1808. 

2044. Were these sales held to be lawful ? —They at that time passed as lawful; 
persons who made the purchases at the auctions entered into possession; but at 
that time the board to which I belonged made inquiries, and recommended to 
Gowrnment that special measures should be taken to investigate the claims of those 
persons who asserted that their estates had been illegally and improperly sold ,* but 
at that time the Government thought it not expedient to resort to any extraordinary 
measure, but merely said that the persons so claiming must be referred to the re¬ 
gular courts to establish their claims. However, afterwards, they acceded, and 
appointed what is called a special commission, two gentlemen, whose special business 
it was to make inquiry into those claims. The consequence was, that in many 
cases, in most cases, those persons had their claims admitted. 

2045. linger the native powers was it the practice to sell the rights of the 
zemindars ?—No, I do not think it was. 

3046. Do you think it a desirable step to take, with reference to the interest of 
the Government, or the benefit of the people ?—1 think it is a measure that ought 
only to be resorted to in very extreme cases. 

2047.. Do you thiuk it upon the whole disadvantageous to the people, and 
injurious to their interests ?—Yes ; at the same time I beg leave to say, that I am 
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^ ri) j8 " 2 not prepared to admit that it would be right for the Government to give up the power 
1 u pi* 1 32. 0 f transferring the rights of defaulting proprietors, or mulgoozars all they are com- 
it'm. Uoinj Trant, monly called, because cases have arisen where the zemindars, to my knowledge, 
/; *7- have wilfully withheld the just amount of government revenue, trusting to the power 
which they have of either openly resisting or fraudulently defeating the attempts of 
the government officers to realize the amount of arrear and the amount of current 
revenue, by what is called khas, or detailed management; therefore I do not think 
it would be right altogether to give up the power, though I say that it should be 
very carefully and very rarely exercised. 

2048. By those three years’ leases, although it is a contract binding for so short 
a time, does it not appear that the Government conceived that they had vested in 
the zemindar rights which he did not possess under the native powers ?— No, I do 
not think ttiat they had; though, as I said before, there was perhaps very little 
regard to actual rights, yet I do conceive that there was a right of property under 
the native governments. 

2049. Have the goodness to explain to the Committee the grounds on which you 
rest that opinion ?—They arc these; for instance, I found in Agra, where I took 
charge of a tract of country which had, properly speaking, not come under our regu¬ 
lation or dominion, native institutions and native practices quite fresh. I found 
there several persons who were in possession of such a share of the produce of dif¬ 
ferent villages, and in possession of those means of living in splendor, having large 
retinues, in the maintenance of which, as in our own feudal times, landlords were 
in the habit of spending their money. These means they derived from the produce 
of the land, which was given to them in right certainly of possession, and what I 
should call property, by the actual cultivators. 

2050. Were these people, strictly speaking, zemindars ?—I should call them 

zemindars. They were, according to my European notions of property, in posses¬ 
sion of a share of the produce ; for I take it that that is the substance of property, 
after all, which enabled them to live well, and to maintain that appearance which 
they could not have done if they had not large revenues; and,that was the chief 
source from which their revenues were derived. # 

2051. Have you any other reason for thinking that the officer called a zemindar 
had a property in the lands than seeing them live in such style as to indicate that 
they had considerable wealth ?—Yes, I found the cultivators of lands inclined to 
acknowledge them as such, speaking of them as such, and treating them as such. 

2052. Can you say whether, in the case of an officer who acted strictly and 
solely in the character of zemindar, or collector of land revenue in a village, upon 
his death it would have passed as a property to all his sous ; or whether his duty, 
as zemindar, would have devolved upon the eldest son and one individual only ?— 
I should say that that would depend a great deal upon what may be called family 
arrangement. If there were several sons of the deceased zemindar, who considered 
their elder brother as more capable than themselves, from age or from circumstances, 
to manage the estate, if I may so call it, to deal successfully either with the native 
government at Delhi, or with the representatives of that government, that eldest son 
would be considered as the sole zemindar. In other cases one or more of his 

brothers 
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brothers might be admitted to share this ostensible situation with him. I should 
say that it depended so much upon circumstances that it is difficult to answer. 

2053. Is there not a known law among Hindoos which regulates the descent of 
property, as well landed as personal ?—Yes. 

. 2054* What Is that law ?—I cannot at this moment, without reference to books, 
detail the shares. There are certain shares laid down for the widow, and for the 
sons, according to their seniority; I cannot at this moment Undertake to point out 
the details. 

2055. In the provinces in which you were connected with the settlement of the' 
land revenue, suppose the case that no lease for three years had been granted, and 
that the zemindar had been called upon to collect the revenue from year to year, 
and that the zemindar had died, who would have succeeded to his duty ?—The 
Government would have admitted his heirs, or one or several representatives, to 
have stood in the place of the deceased zemindar or contractor. 

2056. Would it have been one individual or many who would have been chosen? 
—In the case of a man leaving sons, and those being all of age, they would all have 
been admitted as joint proprietors, if they had so desired it. 

20, r )7. In the next descent would that equally have taken place; would all the 
sons of all those sons have become equally zemindars and collectors for the Govern¬ 
ment?—-I should say that they would, generally speaking; but then they might 
determine their relative proportions if they chose it, or settle any dispute that they 
might have, by an appeal to a court of justice; but really, on the face of the record 
of the Government, they would stand as the successors to their deceased father. 

2058. And so on from generation to generation, let the number of male descend¬ 
ants be what it might?—Yes, they would stand as the recorded proprietors. 

2059. Has not the opinion prevailed that originally each village or district had 
but one zemindar at a time?—No, I do not think it has. I found that, for instance, 
what is called in the district of Barelly a record, made by Mr. Deane, the first col¬ 
lector, of ten years previously to our possession, and in that I found several persons, 
more names than one, standing as proprietors of a village. 

2060. Would it not be better, do you think, and would not the duty which the 
zemindar has to perform, be in all probability better administered, both for the 
government whom, he servos on the, one hand, and for the ryot from whom he col¬ 
lects on the other, if the duties of that office should be confined to one individual ? 
—Yes; I should think, generally speaking, as a mere executive officer, it would be 
better to have one known good man to do your business, than several who might 
not be so efficient, or who might clash with each other. 

2061. If the character of permanency, which appears to have been given to the 
settlement in the Ceded Provinces by a lease of so short a duration as three years, 
has a tendency to load to the subdivision of the duties of the zemindar in the way 
you describe, do you not, think that even that limited degree of permanency has a 
tendency to produeean injurious effect both upon the interest of the Company as 
governors, and upon the interest of the ryots as occupiers of the land?—As I said 
before, there can be no doubt that if you are to set aside all rights, if you are to 
consider the Government free and at liberty to appoint whom they may please to 
make their collection and manage their estate, it would be better that they should 
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jo a ml 18<12 select one known trust-worthy person, than to leave it to chance with regard to 

l>n - ’ several. But I beg leave to say, that I do not consider this mattet| as between the 

IVm. He«try Trant, Government and the land, to be one in which it is at all proper to disregard the 
rights of zemindars or landholders. 

2062. The question pointed only to the interest of the Government and to the 
welfare of the cultivators, who are the most numerous class of inhabitants of 
the country; the rights and interests that may exist in the zemindar form entirely 
a separate consideration ?—I should repeat, that one person, whom the Government 
might be at liberty to select, would do the business better than several whom they 
have not the power of choosing. 

2063. Would the extension of the permanent settlement, as it has been esta¬ 
blished in Bengal, give the class of persons who are known by the name of zemindars 
in the Ceded Provinces any new rights and privileges ?—1 do not think it would 
give them new rights; it would confirm to them, in a manner exceedingly satisfactory 
to them, and, as I think, very advantageous to the Government, rights which they 
had possessed more or less before the introduction of our Government. 

20C4. You have in your answers once or twice used the word “ zemindar or 
landowner j ” is his title to the land derived from the native institutions, or from 
the provisions declared in the Regulations of the Bengal government ?—1 said 
before that, with regard to one district with which I was best acquainted, a record 
had been made with great care, in which the names of those considered by the 
collector, a gentlemen of very great ability (Mr. Deane), as having bond fide titles 
to the possession of rights tantamount to ownership, or what was called indeed 
a proprietory right (that is the term we use in the Regulations, I think, certainly in 
the correspondence,) were inserted, and such rights were admitted by that gentle¬ 
man and by the commissioners at that tiifie appointed for the management of that 
territory. 

2065. Would any other class of persons than the zemindars be benefited by 
the extension of the permanent settlement, as it exists in Bengal, to the Ceded 
Provinces?— Yes ; I think that all classes of the cultivators would. 

2066. What reason have you for entertaining that opinion ?—In the first place, 
because that degree of interference of the collectors and native officers, which is 
necessary under a system of occasional or temporary settlement, would in a great 
measure be abolished. That I consider a very great benefit indeed. In the next 
place, supposing there to be some room for improvement, as there is undoubtedly 
in many and most villages, the fruits of that improvement would belong to the 
village community and the zemindar, the person engaging for the revenue of 
government. 

20C7. In what way would the village community get any share of it; would not 
the zemindar take care to appropriate it to himself ?—* No, I do not think he would 
the whole; because certain classes of th’e village community have rights,which they 
are very well inclined to maintain., . , , 

2068. Do you believe the persons in a village community who have rights, have 
also the power of maintaining them?—They would have much the same means, 
I think, that they had before the settlement. 

2069. Has 
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2069. Has it not been found practically that in Bengal, where a permanent 

settlement has ti3ken place, the rights which previously existed in a village com- _ 

munity have been held altogether to have ceased ?—Yes, I am aware of that j but Wm. linn ,) 
I do not think it need be so, and I do not think it should be so. 

2070. f Has not the effect of the permanent settlement in Bengal been almost 
entirely to destroy the rights which existed in the village community ?—No, I do. 
not think it has, because I am sure that they could be no worse off than they were 
before it was established, for now they can do what they could do then, fight for 
their rights, which they do sometimes we know, and they can appeal to a court of 
justice, which is not always a sure remedy, but which is as sure a remedy as they 
had before. 

2071. Does the appeal which persons under those circumstances make to courts 
of justice afford a speedy remedy ?—It has not been hitherto, but it Kas become 
more speedy latterly, in consequence of the power given to the judges to refer such 
cases to the collector; indeed now, I believe, such cases may be, in the first instance, 
brought before the collector with less form, and therefore admitting of more speedy 
settlement than under the more tedious terms that were formerly prescribed. 

2072. Have you any reason to know that within two years after the permanent 
settlement was established in Bengal, 30,000 suits were depending in the district of 
Burdwan alone, which had arisen from the difficulties created by the settlement ? 

—Yes, I am pretty well acquainted with that case, having been secretary to the 
Board of Revenue. It arose out of the proceedings of the rajah, for that district 
was peculiarly situated, one of the largest districts being entirely under the owner¬ 
ship of one man, the rajah, who paid but little regard to the rights of the ryots. 

However there was an alteration, if I recollect right, in the regulations at that 
time in consequence of the destruction of inferior rights. The facility with which 
the zemindars could dispossess, and could oppress the ryots, I think was limited 
by a Regulation passed about two years after the permanent settlement had been 
effected. 

2073. But had it not been for that change, the facilities with which the zemindars 
could oppress the ryots might have still continued to produce the multitude of 
grievances which led to such numerous applications to the courts for remedy, as 
you admit to have existed in the province of Burdwan?—Yes. One great abuse, 
as l believe, of this destruction of rights arose from the abolition of the office of 
canoongoe, or registrar of rights, immediately after the permanent settlement was 
formed, which, as I think, was an unfortunate measure, one which the Government 
endeavoured to remedy in my time by the re-establishment of the office, which was 
difficult to do at that distance of time; but which office exists, and always has 
existed, in full efficiency in the Upper Provinces; and therefore I should say that 
there exist at present (there did when I left those provinces, and such is the case 
now, I believe), very superior means to ascertain and determine the rights of all 
classes to those which have existed in Bengal. 

2074. If permanent indefeasible property, rights and powers are granted to the 
zemindar, do yoU think it is possible that the canoongoe clanne, or village officer, 
can maintain his right in opposition to him ?—1 certainly do, with the support that 
he ought to receive from the government officer. 

2075. Do 
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2075. Do you think that the Government in Bengal would he able to give him 
such support as would enable him to make head against the powerful zemindar, 
in whom such rights were vested?—Yes, I should say that they have the power, 
I, as collector, think that I could have maintained the right of those people. 

2076. By what means, or under what authority, could you have done anything 
but sell the zemindaries?—A zemindar is liable to a, fine, for instance, for an 
attempt to the improper dispossession of a person. The canoongoe elanne ks 
distinctly paid by the Government; over him the zemindar has no control what¬ 
ever. 

2077. At the time that those successive leases were granted in, the Ceded Pro¬ 
vinces, was there not an intention on the part of Government to have gone further, 
and to have established a permanent settlement, similar to that which has taken place 
in Bengal?—Certainly. The Committee is no doubt aware that Lord Wellesley, 
in the Regulation which was enacted for the settlement of the Ceded Provinces, 
prescribed three settlements, two for the term of three years, and one lor four 
years ; that made a term of ten years, commonly called the decennial settlement, 
and from the end of that period the settlement to be formed was to be final and 
perpetual. Lord Minto, soon after his accession to the government in 1807, 

I think, thought it would be well to anticipate the period fixed by Lord Wellesley, 
and to make the settlement at the end of the sixth year permanent, subject to the 
approval of the authorities at home. That settlement I was engaged in making 
in three districts. The authorities at home did not consider it right to confirm 
that arrangement, as it forestalled the period originally fixed by Lord Wellesley ; 
but the government in India considered themselves, in consequence of the answer 
from the Court of Directors, fully at liberty to declare that die next settlement, 
that is to say, the one to be formed at the period fixed by Lord Wellesley, 
should be permanent. However, the authorities in England, in consequence, very 
much, as I believe, of a change of the men who regulated those matters, withdrew 
that sanction which the Government thought, and which certainly I, a.s an officer 
of the Government, thought, they had fully given to the permanent settlement of 
the Western Provinces ; and I think it right to say that the zemindars and others, 
ail those connected with the land, when it was announced to them that the Settle¬ 
ment which had been made at the conclusion of the decennial period fixed by 
Lord Wellesley was not to be permanent, and that the Court of Directors had 
interdicted the Government from giving any assurance that it would, be made 
permanent at any time, expressed to me repeatedly very great dissatisfaction, nay, in * 
round good set terms taxed the Government with a direct breach of faith, and, 1 am 
sorry to say, that I think they were fully justified in so doing, and I would more¬ 
over beg leave, as I think it of great importance, to state one circumstance, that there 
was a very serious insurrection of the people at Barelly, where I happened to be, 
not in any official capacity, for I had just come from Calcutta, and my appointment 
as a member of the board had not been made out. However I went there# and 

J found the people in open rebellion, assembled in vast multitudes, armed at all 
poiuts. The immediate cause of this I found to be some dispute, arising, in the 
first place, out of an imposition of a police tax, for the purpose of maintaining the 
town police, something very much indeed on the plan of our Loudon police. I was 

requested 
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requested by the authorities there, by the Judge of the Court of Circuit and by 
the magistrate anS others, though I had no official capacity, to undertake to com¬ 
municate with the people, and to endeavour to ward off, if possible, the very 
unpleasant consequences which threatened us all from this tumultuous assemblage 
of the people. I am sorry to say that circumstances, which it is not necessary 
to detail, prevented my making that accommodation with the people which I was 
authorized by the authorities there to make, and it ended in a conflict, an attack 
upon the military party we had there, and a most grievous destruction of the 
people, which was quite necessary, to the amount of about 600. I found there 
that the people of the country generally had flocked in with arms to support the 
people of the town, as they honestly confessed to me afterwards, very much in 
consequence of their dissatisfaction at the announcement which had shortly before 
been made to them of the non-confirmation of the permanency of their land set¬ 
tlement. I therefore have reason to conclude that they did consider it a very 
important object to them, and that they did consider the withholding of a boon so 
pledged and so offered by the Government as a cause justifying in some degree 
an appeal to arms. 

2078. Do you think that those people were duly apprised that the sort of settle¬ 
ment which would be extended to them would leave unsettled the amount to be 
paid by the cultivators for their land, but would leave the zemindar not only the 
power but the disposition to take from the ryots as much as he could extort from 
them ?—No, l never understood that; 1 understood that all inferior rights held by 
the village community were to be respected, and that if they were infringed, redress 
was to be given by the ordinary operation of law in the courts of justice, or by such 
other means as the Government might find necessary if those courts did not prove 
effectual. I never supposed, nor did the people ever suppose, that they were to be 
left to the mercy of the zemindars altogether. 

2079. Have not the ryots of Bengal been left to the mercy of the zemindars?— 
I think they have to a considerable extent; but that they need not have been, and 
would not have been, under a more efficient system of revenue management, such as 
has been established in the Western Provinces. 

2080. What limitation was there to the power of the zemindars ; were not the 
ryots completely at the mercy of the zemindar as much as men could be ?—No, 
I do not think they were. In many cases they did appeal to courts of justice and 
did obtain redress, and in other cases they were ready to maintain their rights by 
their own strength; but, generally speaking, there has been great disregard of 
rights in Bengal. 

2081. Would such a settlement as has taken place in Bengal, if extended to the 
Ceded Provinces, be beneficial to the ryots in those settlements or not ?—I should 
say that you would be, as to a permanent settlement, exactly where you were, 
or nearly, under a system of temporary settlement; for what I contend for when 
I s&f that a permanent settlement of the revenue was promised, is for a limitation 
of the public demand; and if the Committee will allow me, I will refer to the 
opinion of Sir Edward Colebrooke, who is better fitted than any one to give 
a sound opinion upon the subject. He was for twelve years a senior member of the 
Revenue Board to which I belonged, in the Western Provinces. This is the 
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-:- extract from a Minute by Sir Edward Colebrooke, who was then a member of the 

o April 1833. Supreme Council of Calcutta, dated the 12th of July 1820 :—/* In the Minute 

//’« 1 if nr# Trant, which I laid before the Honourable Board on the 17th of March, suggesting the 

F-f'/. ’ expediency of some early measures for giving effect to the promise of a permanent 

settlement in the Western Provinces, I confined myself wholly to the question of 
limiting the demand of Government from the land, without any reference to the 
rights of the parties with whom the engagements for such limited demand should 
be made, or in other words, to the question of the permanency of the assessment as 
between Government and the country at large, distinct from the question of the per¬ 
manency of the settlement as between individuals holding, or claiming to hold, 
a right to engage. The two questions are, in fact, so entirely distinct, that either 
of them may be fully considered and finally decided without any reference to the 
other; tha’t is to say, the present assessment might be declared permanent without 
any inquiry into or decision on the rights of the parties with whom the settlement 
is to be made; and, on the other hand, these rights could be finally set at rest 
although the assessment should continue temporary.*' 'Phis extract explains my 
idea upon that part of the question. 

2082. Then the assessment that you would wish to establish would be permanent 
as far as affects the demand from the cultivators of the land, but would be under 
regulations entirely different from those which prevailed under Lord Cornwallis’s 
settlement?—Yes; making every possible inquiry into the rights of all parties 
interested in the possession and the cultivation of the land. I do not think it at 
all necessary to enter into a minute examination of rights and claims in every case, 
because, according to my experience, that would be endless; but that you should do 
that only in cases where rights .are set up, and where a call is made for inquiry; 
for I have known many cases where people declined, when they seem to have 
a right to engage with the Government; they said ‘ No,' they would rather not, 
they were contented to remain as they were : therefore I thiuk it is a very different 
thing to have the means of giving a right where it is demanded, and to pry into 
those details in cases perhaps in which people would much rather you should keep 
away. I think that is a matter always to be held in view. In the system lately 
adopted, within the last ten years particularly, at the suggestion and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Holt Mackenzie, who succeeded me in my office in the 
Territorial department, according to my knowledge of this matter, and confirmed 
by all that I have heard since, from information given to me by those who have 
been engaged in those matters, the details are so endless, and I should say also, so 
vexatious as respects the natives, that I hope that system will be revised, and that 
the Government will adopt some plan which is feasible and practicable, and the end 
of which you may see, and not put off the people, as has been done up to the pre¬ 
sent time, with a pretence of inquiry into their rights, thereby defrauding them, as 
1 contend (for l must use strong language), of ,a right which you have over and 
over again pledged to give them in the limitation of the assessment, and this under 
a pretence of a tender regard to their, rights; therefore, I say, until the Govern¬ 
ment alters its present plan, and adopts some shorter and easier plan of settling 
this question, the people will still continue to tell my successors, what they have 
told me, that the Government are be eeman , that is, without religion and without 

faith 
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faith, iand that fjjieywill deserve tp lose, ,ef their former rulers did lose, the 
dopthaion of the country in consequence of thfir had faith. ■ 

V 3083. If what you promised to the people, namely, the extension Of LordCorn- 
wall&’s settlement, would have been an injury and not a benefit, why should you 
complain of that settlement not being giyfcn theui ?-—No man will contend, I think, 
that limiting j tax cah*be saidto be an injury. 

2084. Ha f s it nof proved an injury in the ptbyincei of Bengal j has it not injured 
both zemjhdars and land cultivators ?■—No *, L should say certainly not. 

2085. Have not nine-tenths offhe zeminckries been put up to public sale, 
and the ancient zemindars deprived Of their possessions by this process?—There 
is great difference between ^states being put up for sale and their being sold. 
There is one most important proof that I, should bring. The state of the country 
before the permanent settlement was such, that perpetual famines were occurring, 
and they kept up large buildings for storing of grain, in order to provide for 
such exigencies, and nothing of the kind has been known lately $ not only 
have they fed themselves but supplied their neighbours with considerable quan¬ 
tities of grain. 

2086. Would not the mere cessation of war be sufficient to explain that dif¬ 
ference?—It arises from the violence and all kinds of uncertainty existing before 
the permanent settlement. 


Jovis, 12° die Aprilis 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, in the Chair. 


Lieutenant-Colonel WILLIAM HENRY SYKES, called in and further 

examined. 

2087. Accoruinc to the regulations established in the Deckan for the col¬ 
lection of the land revenue, is the farmer ever certain of the exact amount of the 
cesses that he will have to pay for one year ?— No, he is not, from many of the 
cesses being in kind, which are not converted into money until the end of the year, 
at the money price at the time. 

2088. By what officer is the estimate made, according to which the conversion 

into money is fixed ?—It is arranged between the government revenue officer, the 
village authorities and the cultivator; but the latter has little influence in the deter¬ 
mination. : , ■■ ■ 

2089. Is it necessarily a very troublesome and uncertain process ?—^Certainly, it 

if a and uncertain process. 

2^p.^iwmwiy 'fs^^ai^coessaruy employed 'in collecting thosO c^ses, and in 
mafciftg the 4 nUmber pf persons, of bourse; employed 


in a large collectoriite. 
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2091. Are they all natives They are *, ; 

2092. Are the persons employed in a situation taobtajn the means >ofi living 

from property of their own, or are they maintained entirely,, by the pay. *tbat they 
get for the discharge of those public duiwpf-pTli^iii^ ^hpl'ktv^: in 

public duty only, and dependent for subsistence upon iheir salaries. 

2093. Is it possible to carry into effect a commutation©/ (dj 0 *® difiefent cesses 
for a land+taxi without recurring, in the fits! instance, to an actual measurement 
and actual valuation of the land?—It could bo done certauiiy by arranging with 
those who have claims upon those cesses, and with the cultivators themselves, for 
such cesses at least as the cultivator has to pay. 

2094. If the cesses are extremely unequal in themselves, and in their distribution 
amongst the individuals upon whom they fall, would there not be some injustice in 
commuting .them for an equal and general land-tax; in that case would it not put 
a tax upon some who now may be exempt from a cess ?—Where persons are now 
exempt, they should bear a share ; where not exempt, the new apportioning the 
cesses would ensure a more equal pressure. Some of thqm certainly could not be 
thrown upon the land, such as commutations for personal labour of individuals or 
families, &c. Sec.; but all those falling upon the cultivator might be commuted into 
a land-tax without injustice. 

2095. In the collection of the land revenue, what proportion of the gross produce 

of the land is taken by the British Government ?—The average assessment of 
a beegah of land is one rupee and 14 reas for the whole of the four eollectorates, or 
25. 9 d. one-eighth per statute acre. The produce of a beegah of medium land has 
been determined to be about 240 seers; but the collector of Poonah, Captain 
Robertson, from personal observation, has determined that good land produces 
412 seers; taking, however, the lowest estimate, and supposing the average price 
of mixed grains to be 30 seers the rupee, the assessment per beegah being a rupee 
and 14 reas, the proportion of the produce taken is not one-seventh. If the price 
of grains were 40 seers per rupee, it would be nearly one-fifth; if 60 seem per rupee, 
not two-sevenths; if only 15 seers per rupee, the proportion taken would only be 
one-fifteenth. Of course, if Captain Robertson’s estimate be taken, those propor¬ 
tions would be doubled; there would bq one-half less taken. • 

2096. If the land is not of uniform fertility, and a fixed quantity of produce is 

assumed to be a certain proportion of the whole produoe, trmst not the actual pay¬ 
ment from poor land exceed that from rich land ?—I have throwntogetherthe rich 
and poor land, and taken a medium produce * and I have also given an average of 
the assessment for the whole country, and reduced the two elements 4 s nearly to 
a medium state as possible, thus making the conflicting anomalies compensate each 
other. ‘ »'■ 

2097. In the actual detailed application of the charge upon the land, is there 

such an adaptation made as makes the tax regular, it being lower upon poor land 
than it is upon rich?—I have mentioned that there were tto land measurements 
under the old Hindoo government, and that the tax was levied upon productive 
power, and not upon superficial extents conaeqaeBtlythere was an adsptation. 
The partial introduction of beegah measurements by tWb Mussulmans ffiaybave dis¬ 
turbed it. • 

2698. Do 
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3098. Do you think that is done with tolerable accuracy? -The result of the 
revenuesurreyvyili be the‘test of that. 

3699. If there a revenue survey now going on in the Deckan ? When I, left 
India in January twelVe moUthstherewas. 

31 oo. What time wi|l it take to complete,it r—They have been three or four years 
about it, anti 1 think ft will take two or three years more, unless Unfortunately it 
should not hie aflowedtogo on. , 

2ioi. Has the revenue of the Deckan increased or diminished of late years?— 
It has diminished considerably. From 1822 to 1827-28, it diminished five lacs,. 
33.399 rupees, independently of commissions; in 1827-28, four lacs and 15,000 
rupees in Ahmednuggur, aqd four lacs and 16,320 rupees in Foonah, amounting to 
a total diminution of 13 lacs, 607,025 rupees, three-fourths and five reas, equivalent 
to 15 and 16 decimals per cent, of the revenue of 1822. 

210?. To what causes do you attribute the decrease?—It is certainly an ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult question to answer ; it probably involves several causes. An 
apparent cause is the exceeding cheapness of agricultural produce, which disables the 
cultivators from paying their full assessments. 


is Aprit 1832. 

Lieut.-C'ok>net 
IVm. Henry Sykes. 


2103. It is stated by Sir John Malcolm, in his account of Central India, that 
the sudden cessation of war, and the return of the population to peaceful habits 
and the cultivation of the land, had both diminished the number of consumers, and 
greatly increased the number of producers, and to that he attributes a very remark¬ 
able fall in prices in the countries north of those of which you are now speaking. 
Can the fall of prices in the Deckan be attributed to a similar cause ?— If such 
were the case, there would necessarily appear a much larger extent of cultivation 
upon the returns than formerly ; but I have shown, from a comparison of eight 
towns under the Mabratta government, and under our own, that the cultivation has 
diminished. 


•2104. Was there formerly an export of produce to any district or country which 
is now supplied from any other quarter ?—1 do not believe there was. The only 
probability of export would be to the coast $ on the land side the country is more 
fertile, and the produce therefore cheaper, consequently there would not be an 
export that way. There always has been considerable difficulty, from the descent 
of the Ghauts to the westward, in communicating with the coast; and I do 
not , think the bread grains usually went, unless in small quantities, if I except 
probably wheat. The exportation has principally consisted in gram,* aromatic 
seeds, condiments and garden produce; also rice, of which there are several 
varieties cultivated in the Ghauts ; but on the whole, I do not consider any alter¬ 
ation in the amount of these trifling exports alone sufficient to account for the great 
fall in prices of agricultural produce. 

3105. To what is the fall of prices popularly attributed in the country by the 
people themselves?*— The people appear as much at a loss to account for it as 
ourselves ; acme absurtfiy afcsertthat the fall of prices is attributable to the failure 
of crops ; but that is utterly inconsistent with a low price. One reason assigned to 
me was the diminu&m ^ the currency in the country. Another was the super¬ 
fluity of grain. 

E.i.— HI. h h 2 2106. What 
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210 6. What facts have come to your knowledge upon than subject In con¬ 
versing with the natives as to the causes of their distress, and thelrJnahiKty to pay 
their assessments, the above were their explanations. The supefflbity ofgrain 
cannot be doubted. The failure of the crops was an uwfouhded asseitibn ; «fed 
with respect to, the diminution in the circulating medium, as the yearly disburse¬ 
ments in the Deckati are said to exceed the receipts, it catfhdt be the met. The 
relative value of silver and copper has been Singularly altered infavourdf copper; 
and yet uncoined copper is much cheaper than formerly. l < ’ 

2107. Of what does the circulating medium consist; can its Standard in ahy way 
have been changed ?—Silver and copper only. The relative value of Copper and 
silver has been altered 26 per cent, by the money changers (shroffe). j v 

2108. What may be the value of the annual exports in the Deckan ?—Very 
trifling. The customs in Dharwar amount only to 5 84 per cent, of the whole 
revenue, and in Poonah, where they are highest, they amount onlytol2‘io per cent, 
of the whole revenue. I have a list of the imports and exports for the inspection 
of the Committee. 

2109. What government expenditure is there in the Deckan P-^-The civil and 
military establishments, and numerous pensions to natives; the absolute amount 
1 do not know. 

2110. Where is the silver coined of which the currency consists ?—There is a 
large mint now established in Bombay for a uniform coinage; but Tdo not know 
whether it has commenced operations or not, certainly not on a large scale. The 
rupee current in Bombay is coined at Surat; the rupee in which the assessments 
in the Deckan arc made, and establishments paid (the Ankoosee), at Poonah : but 
there are rupees of many other mints current in the Deckafi, all of them at a dis¬ 
count ; and rupees of the same mint and of the same standard, coined in different 
years, have a different marketable value, agreeably to their age, the eldest being 
the most depreciated. 

*2in. Has the standard of currency been altered of late years?—Certainly not. 

2112. Was there any depreciation of the actual currency under the native powers? 

—I could not testify to that definitely. A very strange alteration his taken place 
in the relative values of copper and silver within a few years in the Deckan. Under 
our government, between the years 1825 and 1829, the relation between copper 
and silver has varied from 80 pice in the rupee at’Serroor, in May l825, to 56 pice 
in the same rupee at Poonah, in June 1829. ! “ - f * - M 

2113. Can you state whether any variation has taken place between copper and 
gold in like manner ?—No, I cannot; gold is wot current In the Deckan.- ■ 

2114. Is the currency uniform through the Bombay presidency ?—*No, it is? hot; 

there are many coins received: there is the Surat or Bombay rupee; the Atikoosee, 
Belapoor, Waphgaon, Chandwur, Shree G on dee, Juree Patka, arid 56 others pro¬ 
bably, each of them divided into Nirmul, Chaapee and Soolakee, or ^Clean,” 
H stamped,” and “ proved,” all differing in value. ■ 1 ” ; Ni * v > , • 

2115. Is the proportionate rate at which they circulate uniform thrtmghout the 
different parts of the Bombay presidency wottid say not. 5 wt m*v 

there ^ew a varving rate of exchange hetween one f p«rt Of the presi¬ 
dency and another ?—Certainly; not only between Bombay add Poonah; but between 

district 
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district and district ; in quo district the rupee shall be worth 7 (>.pice# and in its ... ' 

i(f,n»»yj»worth 8 o r „ ... . . . .. 

2117, Does tfie, rate at which these coins circulate in the different parts df the Lieut. -Colonel 

presidency Exceed the amount of the cost of the transport of coin frora one part to #'«*• Henru Sykes. 
another P-rlt certainly does amongst the natives. 

2 ) 18. Iathere any ,paper circulation ?—None whatever; there are bills of exchange. 

2119. Were those principally government bills?—No, native bankers’ bills. 

2120. Are remissions of the land revenue charged upon individuals frequently 
granted ?—Very commonly, and l think with great facility. 

, 2121. When you say with great facility, do you mean that the persons granting 
them are often deceived and over-persuaded, and that they make them in cases 
where they are not required?—I mean that they are given very readily; that 
Government is exceedingly considerate in that respect, and permits the collectors to 
remit very large sums bh their own inquiry and observation. 

2122. Have remissions always been granted with equal facility?—I cannot speak 
to the time preceding my occupying the office of statistical reporter, frora November 
1825. From an extensive inspection of village papers, remissions appear to have 
been rare under the native governments. 

2123. The Committee see that the terms tunkha and kumal are constantly 
occurring in the revenue accounts; be so good as to explain their meaning?— 

Under the Mussulmans, the revenue system was mouzawar or village; a whole 
village was assessed at a certain sum ; this was the tunkha, which is a Persian word 
for an “ assignment,’'.*, e. the village was assigned to pay a definite sum; but beyond 
this sum the villages required to raise money for the village expenses, liuqdars 
apd other matters. The total sum raised was the kumal, which means “ total,’* 

“ totality,** and those terms are not applicable to revenue systems, but to those 
simple circumstances. 

2124. VI hat are the branches of revenue in the Deckan besides the land revenue, 

and what proportion do they bear to the whole revenue ?—The customs, the sayer 
and miscellaneous. .. . 

2125* What does the sayer tax average per head?—For the whole country it 
aveaages 9 rupees, a quarter, and 52 reas. 

2126. What items do you include under the name of sayer?—Sayer in its 
origin is a Sanscrit word, meaning market. Jt is divided into two great heads, 
monturfa and bullooteh ; the first embraces taxes on shops, trades, &c., the second, 
the bullooteh taxes. Many of the extra cesses, previously alluded to, which are paid 
by the land? I observe in village papers are improperly classed under sayer. 

2127, I>id these taxes, which you denominate sayer, exist under the native 

powers ?-—Tea, they did. * 

212& Exactly in t&o same state in which they do now?—Exactly in the some 
sta^ they do now, at % as numbers go. 

2129. As far also as the mode of collection goes?—As far as the mode of 
collectionand theyari#ty>of fhe taxes go;but X have mentioned that some of the 
extra cesses in kind afa uo$ taken in money. 

system of taxation ?— Many of them 

are objectionable. Til# shop .tax, which is paid as a licence, I think is suitable. 

j ‘ 2131. IS 
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, 2131. Is it high ?'-—The average does not exceed 18 j. a year for any one 
tradesman. ... . > . 4 , . ,• .-" ■ i %:» 

2132. It has generally been found that taxes of the nature of licences have a 
tendency very much to discourage persons of small capital from entering into business 
of any kind?—No; in India that will not often be the case, becau se every man’s 
son is bound from caste to follow the trade of his father, whatever it may be; and 
the licences are low. ? i 

3 133. Suppose the son has not capital to enable him to carry it on, what happens? 
—In that case he probably turns soldier or labourer, or religious Mendicant. 

2134. Does the amount of sayer frequently prevent persons of small capital 
from engaging in business ?—The amount does not appear heresufficienttb produce 
that effect. 

2135. Is there much trouble in collecting it?—It is collected by the potail and 
koolkumee of the village, under the superintendence of the revenue officers, with 
some trouble of courso. 

2136. Is there much imposition in collecting it; do the officers take more than 
goes into the pockets of the Government ?—Some, no doubt. Taxable persons under 
the sayer can be withdrawn from the lists. 

2137. Is that capable of remedy?—By making it the interest of the village 
officers not to conceal taxable persons; and in the revenue officers’ means being 
made such as to release them from inducements to petty frauds. 


2138. What other tax do you include under the head of sayer ?—-The bullooteh, 
which is a tax upon the fees in kind received by the village artisans from the culti¬ 
vators, and upon their ecnam (or jeft) lands, when they hold them. I see also that 
a per-centage upon bad coins is included in the accounts of one village, under the 
head of sayer. 

2139. Have the goodness to explain to the Committee in what way a tax can be 

levied upon bad coins ?—This is usually called the sherusteh butta, or customary 
pcr-centage on the difference between the coin in which the lands were originally 
assessed and the coin in whieh the cultivators paid theirtaxes. It is possible the 
cultivators may have paid in inferior coins to the coin of the state, and it was 
found necessary to fix a rate at which such coins should be received ; the difference 
would be levied on the whole village, as the potail paid in the lumpbut when the 
assessments were paid in the current coin, there should not: have been any per¬ 
centage; nevertheless, in all the village accounts I have inspected, ancient and 
modem, throughout the country, this article appeara a permanent charge* although 
the cultivator may have paid in the government rupee ; and in case he pays in any 
other inferior coin, of which there are many in the country, he has to pay the per- 
centage upon that particular coin, agreeably tq> the bazaar rate, and this is ceiled 
bazaar butta. The cultivator Jn such cases, therefore, pays double percentage. 
I suppose the sherusteh butta to have been one of those inventions to mcrease.the 
revenue without affecting the soffcee dur or permanent rnte i % > * * 

2140. Did you not state on your, last examination, that under the native powers, 
as Deli as since the Peckan had beeu in possession ofthe^ 

its^-fgjpnnt • u- M >.-n. 

2141. And 
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2141. And that the only increase of taxation was through the medium of these 
cesses r—Yes. I do not think I mentioned before that those extra cesses Ore called 
babteefi. * • r 

21412. Do the people of the country consider the Government its pledged not, 
under any circumstances, to increase the amount of the land revenue ?—Unless 
under a revision of the whole system. I think they consider that should be the 
case. There are certain districts, however, in the Mawuls, where they consider it 
necessary, 1 from changes in the direction of the rivers or rivulets, or from other 
accidental circumstances, that a new valuation of the land should take place every 
si* or seven years. 

2143. In cases where remissions have taken place, if the price of produce should 
again rise, would they not think it fair that the land revenue should be increased ? 
—I think it would not be, advantageous that any cultivator should have the prospect 
of an increase before him; he would admit, of course, the propriety of it, if he 
found Kis profits quite sufficient to meet their increased demand ; but a man will 
not lay out money upon his land, if he has the prospect of having his profits shared 
by Government in any proportion it chooses to fix. 

2144. What does the whole revenue of the Deckan average, viewed as a capita¬ 
tion tax ?—Viewed as a capitation tax, it is four rupees and two reas per head, or 
about 8 s. 

2145. By the account that you have given, it does not appear that the taxes 
and assessments are so heavy as to be very burthensome upon the people ; how do 
you account for the general poverty, and for the recurring calls for remissions in 
the rents ?—I would say that the law of succession of property is one principal 
cause of constant poverty, and the immediate pressure arising from the exceeding 
cheapness of produce. 

2146. Are the Committee right in believing that the Mahomedans, according to 
the tenure oh which they hold property, are at liberty to leave it as they please, 
but that the Hindoos leave it to their sons, or all the children?—I have not studied 
the Mahomedan law sufficiently to answer that question ; but I think the Mussul¬ 
mans may leave it as they please. Division is the Hindoo law. 

2147. Is there any doubt, that amongst the Hindoos the property must be divided 
amongst all the seats, and that they have no power of disposing of property by will? 
—1 think the impr^ision of the people is, that they are bound to divide their pro¬ 
perty equity among their sons. 

* 214$. Whatever the law may be, the Committee understand you to say, that in 

practice the property, be it what it may, is divided among the descendants upon the 
death Of the father?—Yes: the people think themselves bound to divide it equally, 
from usage; ;,, i ‘ 

2149. And this process, your opinion, tends to keep the people poor ?—This 

process necessarily teoda to keep the people poor, from its preventing accumulation 
of capital '/*■ >■: •> 

2150. DoeS anythifeg occur to yon as likely to improve the revenue, or to amc- 
liorate the eondition of the people in the Deckan ?—The first thing is the exact 
measurement of theiiittds^smd n new valuation of them j raising exportable articles, 
the abolition of transit duties, the abstaining from inquisitorial examination into the 
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lands and habits audspeculations of the cultivators, leaving themto themselves as 
much as possible, and, of course, the adaptation of the taxes to their means, leaving 
them a rent y else, the settlement of enterprising capitalist in the country. 

23151. Are there any products which could be profitably raised in the Deckan 
for exportation ?—Sugar, to a great extent; there are four kinds of sugar-cane in 
the Deckan. _ ,/v,, v ,\ 

2152. Do you think that sugar, under the present regulation, could be raised at 
such a price as to compete with the West Indian sugar in the market ?—*1 should 
think so, from the price of field-labour varying from i d, to 4 4 , per diem. 

3153. Is there any market for sugar in the East ?—There is a considerable con¬ 
sumption for it, but not such a consumption as to absorb all that is or eould be 
produced. . v ; ■ 

, 2154. How is China supplied with sugar ?—Chiefly from its own resources, and 
probably also from India and Siam. . . 

2155. What other productions could be raised besides sugar, which might be 
profitably exported?—Silk and cotton to a limited extent, and indigo. 

3156. Is silk raised in the Deckan now ?—-Yes, and it is improving. 

2157. Under what circumstances is it raised, and how is it managed?—It is at 
present in the hands of a very few people, and there is some difficulty in extending 
it, from the want of capitalists. 

2158. Is the white mulberry cultivated in the Deckan for the sustenance of the 
worm ?—There are three or four species of mulberry, 

2159. Is it the same mulberry that is raised in Europe?—I think not the same 
mulberry. Here is the first species, here is the second species, and here is the 
third species [ referring to sketches in a manuscript book] : the white mulberry is 
one species, the Morus Indica is the second, and there is a third species* also 
a smaller shrubby kind, producing an exceedingly nice fruit. 

2160. Why do the natives object to the (Cultivation of silk f—I do not know 
that they object; it is a troublesome operation, and the Hindoos do not like 
beginning, anything new. 

2161. Is it a profitable employment ?—It must be a profitable employment, but 

it requires energy; it requires tact, and it requires perseverance. ; * 

2162. Were any Europeans engaged in the produce of silk in the Deckan ?— 

When I left India there were three or four that w^re disposed to undertake it. An 
Italian of the name of Mutti had taken a garden in the neighbourhood of Peonah; 
the civil surgeon Graham, a friend of mine, had taken a large garden at Ahmed- 
nuggur, for the purpose of planting mulberry trees, and cultivating silk ; I think 
he had got a lease of it for a number of years. Dr. Owen, a medical gentleman at 
Scrroor, was raising worms on a small scale, and the collector at Dharwar had 
raised them successfully. I saw several specimens of the silk. 4 , . . 

2163. What do you know of the quality of it ? —The quality was looked upon 
as equivalent to some of the China silks. I attended with Sir JohnMalcoJm at 
the examination of some of Mr. Mutfi*s siljcs at Poonah, add they 

tp be very good- His establishment presented a pleasing pteture in wi itheSerful 
apd ibu^r ffioesdf the men, women, and chddl*hhVeti^%#dt ; ^'^f whmpjhhd lehrnt 
thn mmwgement Pf the ^rorma add cocoons #h great facility. f * ; % 

v ■ 2164. I* 
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2104. Is there any other article suited for export?—I would mention a wild silk, 
which appears ta he very valuable, the cocoon of which is very large, and the fibre 
is 15 times stronger, bears 15 times the weight of the ordinary cocoon. I sent 
a drawing of the insect and an account of it to the Royal Asiatic Society, through 
the Literary Society of Bombay, some years ago. 

21 0 .i). Is this an article that is known in commerce?—It is not known in com¬ 
merce ; but it might be cultivated certainly. 

21 ( 5 ( 5 . In what respect does that worm differ from that already known?—In the 
larva being of a much greater size, and spinning a stronger thread. The cocoon is from 
an inch and a quarter to an inch and a half in length: it is a new species of worm. 

2167. In what parts is this wild worm found ?—In all parts of the Deckan. 

21 (iS. Could it be domesticated, do you suppose?—I made repeated trials, and 
although the females laid their eggs, I could never get the eggs previously impreg* 
nated by the males, and the eggs would never fertilize. But I am told the worm 
has been bred in Dharwar. 

2169. Can the cocoons he collected from the wild worm?—Yes, in great num¬ 
bers. I have a great number of cocoons in my possession now, and they are always 
for sale in the bazaars of the Deckan, under the name of kolesurra. 

2170. Is wax an article that could be profitably exported ?—To a great extent; 
there are four species of bees producing honey, and the honey is remarkably fine, 
and very abm.dant. None of the bees have been domesticated, but honey is so 
cheap that you get 11 pounds for 2 $. The finest wax candles are made, and could 
be imported into England but for the duty, amounting to a prohibition. In my 
individual instance, on landing m England, 1 had a large supply remaining of my 
ship store, and it was necessary to pay half-a crown a pound duty upon the supply 
or abandon the candles, which is the common practice. 

2171. Could not the wax be imported at an early state of preparation, and before 
it has been manufactured into candles ?—Certainly. 

2172. Is the importation of wax into Europe from the East-Indies increasing? 
—I have not seen the returns. There are a number of gums, dyes, and lacs, that 
might be exported from the Deckan. The Deckan produces genuine gum arabic 
to an unlimited extent, if the people chose to collect it: the woods also produce 
many gums ami medicinal plants. 

2173. What was the organization for the collection of the revenue, and what 
were the regulations of the police under the Hindoo government in the Deckan ? 
—Each village formed a community within itself, consisting of the potail and his 
assistant, the chowgalla, the koolkurnee or village accountant, the barah bullooteh 
or twelve artisans, and the malir, whose duty it was to look after land marks and to 
assist in collecting the revenue. The lands were divided into family estates called 
t’huls, bearing the family name, and hereditary in the family; the owner of part of 
one of these estates being called t’lmlwabee or t’hulkuree, corresponding to the 
tertn introduced by the Mussulmans to designate the rights of these holders, viz. 
moerasdar, or holder of hereditary land. A certain number of those villages were 
thrown together into a naikwarree, over which was a naik ; a certain number 
of naikwarrccs constituted a deshmokee, under an hereditary officer, always a 
Mahratta, called a deshmook; the deshmook was assisted by a deshchowgalla: 
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the accounts were kept by a deshpandee, or provincial accountant. Above those 
officers again there was an intermediate link between them and the prince, in sir 
deshmooks and sir deshpandee;;. The deshmook had the civil charge and the 
police of the province; the deshpandee had the charge of the accounts of the pro¬ 
vince, and he was always a brahmin. The division of the country into soobahs, 
talooks, pergunnahs, and turruffis, was the work of the Mussulmans. 1 would take 
advantage of the present opportunity to say, that the person usually called Potail, in 
works on India, is only known in the Dcekan by the name of Pateel, the way in 
which the word is spelt in the Mahratta language. 

2174. Are the officers in this organization still retained in active employment ?— 
They are still retained, but only the village officers inactive employment. 

2x75. What authorities have been substituted in their stead ?—Our own revenue 
Servants. 

2176. Europeans or natives?—Europeans and natives. Our collector corresponds 
to the sir deshmook, and our native mamlutdars correspond to the deshmooks 
under the Hindoo system. 

2177. Are the lands and emoluments which were originally possessed by those 
people continued to them ?—Yes, they are. 

2178. Then they still remain a charge upon the public?—They still remain 
a charge upon the Government and upon the cultivator, as they were paid partly 
by a per-centage upon the revenue, and partly by fees in kind. They have in most 
villages also lands tax-free. 

2179. Do they constitute a heavy charge upon the public ?—Very considerable. 

21 So. Can vou form anv idea of the amount ?—It varies in different districts 
■ 

from one to five or six per cent, upon the revenue. 

2181. Why has it been thought necessary to set aside those persons, and sub¬ 
stitute others in their stead ?—They were dispossessed by the Mussulman govern¬ 
ment. 

2182. Would it not be a wise measure to restore them again to their employ¬ 
ments, and to get rid of those who have been more recently appointed at a more 
modern date ?—Certainly so. 

2183. Have you any doubt that they would discharge their duties with fidelity ? 
—There is much more reason to believe that they would discharge their duty with 
fidelity than those who are at present appointed ; they are men who have a perma¬ 
nent interest in the land, and have something to lose. Our revenue servants are 
adventurers. 

2184. Would not such a measure be very acceptable, by restoring the ancient 
institutions ? — N’o doubt, by restoring to them their ancient functions and authority 
they would be pleased and grateful. 

218,5. Does the tenure ofland, and the manner in which the revenue is levied, 
produce much uncertainty of property, and much litigation, in the Deckan r—The 
tenure of land is so simple, and intelligible and unquestionable, that I do not thitik 
it can produce more litigation than the possession of land does in Europe j property 
is hereditary there just as estutes are hereditary in England. 

2186. Is there such a doubt as to the rights of the occupants as to create much 
dispute and dissatisfaction ?—There may be amongst families in some cases. 

2187. What 
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2187. Whitt courts are there for the resort of litigants ?—Courts of the Euro¬ 
pean judges, and. the collectors are also magistrates. But most of those minor matters _ 

are decided by the punchayet amongst themselves by arbitration. Urn.-t oiou. l 

2188. Do the punchayet courts still prevail in the Deckan according to their U m. llmni Si,i-c 
ancient forms and institution ?—The people are left at liberty to decide by arbitra¬ 
tion if they please, and’ assemble punchayets. 

2189. Do the zillah courts exist in the Deckan?—There are judges, and cri¬ 
minal judges, and courts of circuit. 

2190. Are they choked up with business?—I believe there is a good deal of 
business in arrear, but I do not consider myself competent to give an answer to 
such questions, not having collected facts connected with the administration of 
justice. I could only speak to the feelings of the people in regard to our courts of 
justice. 

2191. Are there extensive manufactures in the Deckan?—Scarcely any; they 
are reduced to the production of the very coarsest cotton cloths and blankets. I took 
a list of almost all the cloths in Poonah for sale, to see from whence they came, 
and I found, to my great surprise, that the four provinces.of the Deckan produced 
scarcely a thing for sale beyond the coarsest articles. Valuable articles either came 
from the Jagheerdars’ territories, or from Seendeh's (Scindiahks), Holkar’s, or from 
Berar, or they were of European fabric. 

2192. Have the manufactures been affected by the importation of the British 
commodities?—Very seriously indeed. 

2193. In what articles have the British commodities interfered with them?— In 
all the cloths beyond the coarsest cloths. 

2194. Do the lower class of people wear British cloths?—Yes, cottons and 
woollens, when they can afford to buy them. 

2193. Do they appear to be better clothed in consequence ?—Yes, I think they 
wear finer fabric of cloth than they did before. 

2196. What is the rate of interest paid by the cultivator for the advances of 
capital, and what persons are in the habit of making those advances ?—About two 
per cent, a month, but it is sometimes much higher ; and in borrowing seed-grain, 
it is'frequently 100 to 150 per cent. The lenders are brahmins, and that class 
of shopkeepers called the warees, who correspond to grocers and grain-dealers in 
Europe. 

2197. Are the ryots in such a situation as to make it necessary for them fre¬ 
quently to borrow at this most extravagant rate of interest?—I am afraid they are, 
as there is a great deal of improvidence in the ryot. 

2195. Is the land property in the Deckan much encumbered ?—I think a great 
number of mortgages exist upon it, but all in the small way. 

2199. Do you know whether it is the habit of the landholders of that district to 
subdivide property into very minute portions, for the purpose of mortgaging?— 

I have no doubt that they do do it. 

2200. Have the ryots much fixed capital on any of their farms ?— I do not think 
that the ryots have any capital beyond their land, their cattle, their ploughs, the 
ornaments upon their wives, and a few household utensils; most of them have arms, 
and many of them horses. 
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2201. Are the agricultural implements which they use of an expensive kind?— 
Very cheap and simple, but quite sufficient for their purpose. * 

2202. Do you think the land tolerably well cultivated ?— The returns are very 
large indeed, and would indicate an efficient cultivation. 

2203. How many fold for the seed?—For wuree* the returns are 240 for one. 
For bajraf, which is the sujgoora of the Mahrattas, 2,120 seeds upon one head ; 
but I have found plants with eight or more heads, giving a return of 16,960 seeds 
for one. For jondla ^ or jowaree the return was 2,895 seeds for one, and I think 
the kodroo § or bhurtee gives the astonishing return of 61,380 seeds for one. Wheat 
80 for one, with three heads ; but 1 have specimens of wheat with 25 stalks from 
one seed ; and the return of the hatch guhoon, a field wheat, is from 380 to 480 
for one. 

2204. Is the banana or plantain cultivated in the Deekan?—Many varieties are 
cultivated. 

2205. Does it form to a great extent the food of the people ?—The fruit is very 
much eaten. 

2206. Is tobacco cultivated in the Deekan?—Tobacco is cultivated to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and one kind of tobacco is very good. This variety is cultivated 
near Meeritch. 

2207. Is it an article of export?—I think the Meeritch is. 

2208. Might the export be increased?—Yes, I think it might. 

2209. What tax is levied upon it?—I do not recollect that the lands grown with 
tobacco are assessed expressly in the Deekan. 

2210. I11 what way are the taxes levied on pasture lands?—The Brinjarees, who 
have many thousand head of cattle, and the dhunghurs or shepherds, who have 
millions of sheep, make arrangement with the collector or district officer to pay 
a certain sum for liberty to feed on certain tracts of waste land : this is done annu¬ 
ally. There is in every village a certain portion of land on which the grass is 
allowed to grow, called a koorun or park. These kooruns, I believe, are put up 
to auction. It is very common for a European gentleman, who has a large stud, to 
get one of them. Hay is not made in India. 

2211. Are horses bred to any extent in the Deekan ?—Sir John Malcolm' has 
endeavoured to extend the breed on the banks of the Beema river, at Allygoor, 
where there is a Company’s stud, and I think successfully. Arab horses were 
introduced as stallions in different parts of the country, and premiums offered to 
the natives for improved crosses; but the Mahratta horse was an exceedingly 
valuable beast. Mr. Elphiristone did a good deal to improve the Deekan breed. 

2212. Are they used by the natives in the cultivation of land ?—Not at all. 

2213. Are they used by the natives in the transport of commodities from one 
part of the country to the other ?—The tuttoo, or pony, is a common means of 
transport. 

2214. Not bullocks only?—Not bullocks only. They are principally used to 
carry salt and grain ; an immense quantity of salt is taken every year by those re¬ 
markable people the Brinjarees into the Deekan from the coast. 

2215. Who are the Brinjarees?—Their origin ia involved in great obscurity, but 
they are entirely a pastoral people, who never live in houses, have no fixed resi¬ 
dence, 
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dence, but are constantly under canvas. They have millions of cattle, are always 
armed, and have pertain privileges of character, so that they even pass between con¬ 
tending armies without being attacked or molested. 

2216. Are they predatory ?—They are an unruly body of people, and no doubt, 

where they are strongest, help themselves as they pass through the country; but 
they are an exceedingly* useful class of people, and armies could not move without 
them in India. , 

2217. Are they distinct from any other class of the people?—Quite distinct. 
Their persons, their ornaments, their arms, their habits, and such religious notions 
as they have, are quite distinct from those of any other class in India. They may 
ultimately be found to be the descendants of the ancient persecuted inhabitants of 
great part of India, the Boodhists. 

2218. Are they distinct in their language?—The language they speak is that 
generally spoken in the country in which they wander. 

2219. Have they anything of the nature of caste among them?—Not among 
themselves ; they are evidently a low caste people, that is, they are free from the 
prejudice of caste which exists among the Hindoos. 

2220. Are they treated as a low caste of people by the Hindoos ?—They can¬ 
not associate with the Hindoos; but, in fact, the Hindoo distinction of caste goes 
so far, that even among the outcasts , a man of a certain race or family will not eat 
with one of another race or family. 

THOMAS FORTESCUE, Esq. called in and examined. 

2221. Will you be so good as to state what was the last situation you held in 
the civil service in India?—Commissioner for the Civil Affairs of Delhi. 

2222. How long did you hold that office ?—I was there about ten months, whither 
1 was deputed for the purpose chiefly of reporting upon the state of the country, 
which I did in all its branches. 

2223. Was your attention particularly drawn to the collection of the revenue ?— 
It was, though not more so than to the other departments, the judicial, the customs, 
and the jaghire tenures; very full reports on these points were sent to Government. 
I described minutely the state of property in the country. 

2224. What was the extent of the district to which your attention was particu¬ 
larly drawn ?—The whole of what was called the Reserved Territory of Delhi, which 
was distinct from that part of the country over which the regulations operated. 

2225. Does it-include what is called the Ceded and Conquered Provinces?— 
No ; the territory of Delhi is quite distinct, and on the opposite side of the Jumna. 

2226. What is the nature of the influence of the Company in the district to which 
you allude ?—The same as in other parts of our territories, except that the regula¬ 
tions were not specifically introduced there for the administration, though the spirit 
and outline of them were followed. 

2227. As much under the British Government as Bengal ?—Precisely, with no 
difference, except regarding the regulations. 

2228. Can you inform the Committee what were the original regulations for col¬ 
lecting the land revenue in the district of Delhi when it was in the power of the 
native government ? —The minute details of those points are contained in the report 
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A . jri | jg. J2 on ^ ie revenues of Delhi, which I have referred to ; but I may repeat them in 

- a word, by saying that there was no regular code of regulations oj system. 

r/wwif Fortrscue, 222(). Was there no regular system in practice ?—So far in practice as the best 

arrangement that the weak and irregular government could effect for the realization 
of the revenue j barely the name of a system, 

2230. Did the village officers, who appear to have existed in early times through¬ 
out the East,continue in authority and power under the Mahomedan government? 

In no part of our provinces where l have served have I seen the organization of 
society so good as it was in the territory of Delhi. 

2231. Be so good as to describe the detail of that organization, either in districts 
or in villages, or on whatever footing you found it?—-The nature of the Mahomedan 
government, before we got possession of the Delhi territory, was such, that the vil¬ 
lages, many of them, united together for their own protection, and they organized 
themselves entirely with reference to every point connected with their security and 
their advantage. Almost every individual in each village had an acknowledged 
portion of the soil, and a right to it; and the revenue which the government ob¬ 
tained was generally in proportion to its power to collect. Large villages containing 
a number of inhabitants, or small ones connected together, who could defy the 
power of the government, paid little or nothing ; so that when we got possession of 
the country some villages actually contributed no revenue ; but others, which were 
weak and unable to resist, paid to the extent of their capability. The local officers 
were few, and those appointed by the inhabitants of the villages themselves. 

2232. In the districts in which rent was collected for the government, was the 
amount paid by each ryot uniform and well ascertained?—Extremely so amongst 
themselves. There was generally a person, named the mocuddam, and one of their 
own society, who was elected and selected, according to their own notion of his 
capacity, to manage their affairs, and who was the forward person to adjust every 
thing with the government. 

2233. Have there been tolerably accurate surveys of the district?—Subsequent 
to our obtaining possession most of the villages have been surveyed, not scientifi¬ 
cally, but cursorily, by the revenue officers. 

2234. Have the villages themselves any records of the property before our*con- 
quest ? I he property was so strongly recognized in the territory, that the families 
who had absented themselves from various causes for years, returned, claimed and 
got possession of their lands without any opposition, in the old villages which they 
had formerly occupied. 

223.5. Was there any dispute with respect to the boundaries ?—None. There 
were, as well as I recollect, about boo villages, the names of which were on the 
records when we got possession, uninhabited ; and when I had to report upon the 
province, there were 400 of them re-peopled, and chiefly by persons who had 
themselves, or as the descendants of former occupants, hereditary and admitted pro¬ 
perty in those villages. . 

2236. Was there in those villages any officer known by the name of the zemin¬ 
dar f -The word zemindar generally was not known there ; it is, I may say, a word 
of such wide and ambiguous meaning, that it is always requisite to Apply it with 
some precise restriction, otherwise one is misled considerably. 

2237. What 
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2237. What individual was employed by government to collect the revenue ? •— 
Government officers, such as the tehsildar, who collected from the chiefs, appointed 
by the aggregate proprietors of the villagers themselves. 

2238. Was there in those villages any class of persons living upon rents, and not 
actually cultivating the $oil ?—There was no person between the proprietors and the 
government. 

2239. Will you be so good as to define what you mean by the term proprietor? 
—In Delhi, a person who has had hereditary possession from time immemorial of 
certain portions of land included within the nominal boundaries of the village; that 
hereditary possession gives him the right to dispose of the same as he pleases, to 
hire it or lend it, subject only to certain local customs of their own, and his heirs 
become the proprietors : such constituting what I call a proprietor. 

2240. Are the Committee to understand, that in the answer you have given you 
allude to the right of possession which is inherent in the actual cultivator of the 
land, or do you allude to a class of persons living upon rents paid to them by per¬ 
sons residing upon the land ? —No, 1 mean the former, though they have persons 
often assisting them in their cultivation. The most perfect description of property 
that I have personally met with in India is found in that territory, in the manner 
I have endeavoured to describe. 

2241. Was the office of tehsildar, the person whom you have alluded to sis col¬ 
lecting the rent for the government, an hereditary officer?—No ; a mere officer of 
government, like any other individual officer. 

2242. What hereditary village officers were there in this district?—I do not 
recollect that there were any hereditary, for this reason, that the people always 
appointed officers who were best suited to their purposes for internal government, 
and for dealing with the ruling power. 

2243. Were they always appointed by the inhabitants themselves r—Always; 
and changed also by them. When, for instance, making a settlement of a village, 
sometimes one or more, in the name of the village, would come forward calling 
themselves mocuddams; these were dealt with, arid the village was satisfied with the 
arrangements they came to. Those mocuddams might be changed at pleasure; but 
when an individual proved clever, and conducted himself to their satisfaction, they 
maintained him in office; he was a principal, who held that situation mostly on 
account of his capacity. 

. 2244, Did he consider himself authorized to hold his office for life ?—Never; 

only at the will and pleasure of the village, changeable as they chose. 

2245. Was the office made hereditary ?—Sometimes it was hereditary, as might be 
that of nutwaree or canoongo, but it was a contingent matter; it was not uecessarily 
so; it depended entirely upon the pleasure of the inhabitants of the village, and 
upon their opinion of his abilities. 

2246. It would appear, therefore, that those persons had no power of oppressing 
the ot?—I cannot say that they might not have power to do so, but l am not 
aware that they did. There must be exceptions ; but taking it as a general tiling, 
they did not by any means. 

2247. Do you think they collected the revenue fairly for government?—Very 
fairly; and particularly fairly towards the inhabitants, generally speaking. 

224S. What 
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<2 AnniiSvi - 2 * 1 communications had they generally with the collector of the district' 

__ ' ‘ —They were the people who communicated with the collector «in respect to the 

n«»»us Fortcscuc. revenues of the village j they collected it, and paid it either to the collector imme- 
/’«'/. diately, or to his appointed tehsildar or other officer. 

2249. Since the district has come under the authority of the Company, has the 
same system continued in operation ?—Up to the period when I left Delhi, in 1821, 
it was so. 1 suggested that it should remain, as being at that period of time not 
advisable to make any change ; that is to say, it was extremely good. 

2250. If you were asked whether this was according to the permanent settle¬ 
ment, or to the rvotwar settlement, or to the mouzawar or village settlement, 
should you say that it came under the description of either one or the other ?— 
I should not. 

2251. Is there any name habitually given to this description of settlement?— 
No, I cannot say that such mode of settlement is known in the Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces; it may be called a village settlement, because you settle with an 
entire village ; but the distinction is generally this, that in Delhi you settle with the 
whole of the villages through the medium of those deputed by them, who are only 
the organ of their will, whereas, in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the person 
engaging is considered more in the light of a very extensive proprietor, even as the 
whole proprietor of the village for which he engages. 

2252. Under the system which you have alluded to, do the government rents run 
in arrear?—ltarely so: there are of course, however, instances in which they do. 

2253. What mode of compelling the payment was resorted to in case of an arrear 
accruing?—Generally speaking, when arrears do occur, they happen, on inquiry, 
from some reasonable cause. 

2254. Are abatements made or arrangements made for the payment at .some 

future time?—According to circumstances. If disputes among the proprietors 
cause a delay in the realization among themselves of the revenue, and on inquiry 
that appears, the demand is naturally delayed; if it has proceeded from climate or 
from any failure of produce, it is remitted ; but there is an equitable mode of pro¬ 
ceeding vwtiich prevents any great balances or difficulty. f 

22,55- Has any great change taken place in the value of agricultural produce since 
it has been in the possession of the Company ? — I do not think that there has. I am 
not aware that there is any great change in the value of crops; the value of pro¬ 
perty has become more. 

22.56. Has there been any remission of the government rent, or does it continue 
as high as it did ?—The gross receipts from the territory are very greatly increased, 
hut the reason is owing to causes which I have described. 

22.57. Was not that a district that suffered very much by war?—Very greatly 
indeed, and by famine too. 

2258. Has not the restoration of peace tended materially to improve the district 
and to restore the natives to the possession of their land, and to renew the cultiva¬ 
tion of it ?—Very greatly, I think ; and the system of administration also has been 
peculiarly adapted to the state of the country. 

22 . 59 - Hiat, in your opinion, has succeeded ?—Extremely well. I am not aware 
that any system could be more successful. 

2260. What 
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51260. What courts of justice have been established there ?—I cannot speak upon 
that F with inference to the period since I came away; but when I wa* there, the 
system was, four gentlemen, denominated assistants, were appointed under me, and 
placed in different parts of the territory; those gentlemen had all the powers of 
collectors, magistrates, and judges to a certain extent, superintended by myself. ' 

2261. Was there anything known in that district of the system called punchayet r 
—Very well known indeed, and very often practised. 

2262. Is that mode of settling disputes, either personal or with respect to pro¬ 
perty, approved of by the natives!—Very much approved of; it was almost the 
only means which they had, previous to the British Government, of settling their 
disputes. 

2263. Have the zillah courts been established in that district 1 —Those gentlemen 
to whom I have alluded constituted the zillah courts while X was there. Under 
them were natives, who had inferior tribunals. 

2264. Vifere tbe zillah courts crowded with business ?—By no means. 

226,5. Is there anything in the habits and manners of the people in that district 
which would lead you to think that they were disposed to litigation ?—Certainly 
not. 

2266. Upon the whole, you entertain no doubt that that district of country is 
rapidly improving ?—Up to the period when I left India, it had improved very 
rapidly indeed. 

2267. Do you think that the condition of the actual cultivators was improving ? 
—Their condition was very comfortable j I think they felt satisfied with the manner 
in which they were treated. 

2268. Does the difference which you describe, between tbe authority of tbe 
engaging parties for the village rents in the Delhi territory, and tbe authority of 
the engaging parties ip the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, arise out of the different 
institutions prevailing in. the two provinces, or out of the mere terms used in the 
regulations of our government in describing a person entitled to engage?—Out of 
both; the institutions with reference to Delhi, and the regulations in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces ; the authority of each was derived from each source. 

2369*' Do you conceive that there is an essential difference in the insfitutions of 
the two districts, or that the difference has been created by the regulations?— 
Greatly created by the regulations. 

2270. Then in fact they were identical ?—I would not say exactly identical. 

2271. But very similar?—Very similar; in the territory of Delhi the people 
were left much more to themselves, and more obliged to bind themselves to them¬ 
selves For the sake of their own protection, than the people on the opposite side of 
the Jumna, and consequently their organization was more perfect, The individuals 
(the mocuddams) whom I have mentioned were more like generals and chiefs who 
managed for .them, and took care of their interests, than was necessary on the 
opposite side. 

2272. Were the persons whom you describe as possessors or proprietors, and 
who were the actual cultivators of the land in die district to which you have alluded, 
in a better or in a wor||,situation thanthose in the Lower rroyinces of Bengal?— 
I should say better, and in a more happy situation ; more independent. 
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2273. To what do you attribute that P—Iattributeit to th«ir£e«ling ofsecurity 
in their posseasioasl ond the privilege they have arranging fouand paymg their 
revenues themselves to the officers of the government 4 : ?• r :: i' 

2274J Are the- Committee to conclude from your answer, that you think that 
the cultivators in the older provinces, where thepermanent settlement preva$s* 
so completely under the jurisdiction of the zemindars, that they have little or no 
security in the property which they cultivate 'Certainly ; I think that the opera* 
tioh of the regulations has been such as to render the situation of the ryots generally 
in Bengal very insecure in the enjoyment of their land. , ; 

2275. What situations have you held which have enabled you to become 
acquainted with the system under which the revenue is collected in the Bengal 
provinces?—I have been in charge of three collectorates j viz. the district of 
Midiiapoor, in Orissa; the districts of Dacca and Woorshedabad, hi Bengal. In 
Behar 1 was judge and magistrate of the city of Patna, and subsequently officiating 
judge of the Court of Circuit and Appeal at Benares, when I visited on Circuit 
most of the districts in that division; besides which, I have been secretary to three 
revenue commissions; one for the province of Cuttack, on the conquest of it, one 
for the Ceded Provinces, on the cession in 1801, and quo for the Ceded ’and Con¬ 
quered Provinces- united, during which latter period I had occasion to officiate in 
two districts, viz. Aliyghur and Mynporee, as collector, and have sojourned 
repeatedly in each of the zillahs of those provinces. 

2276. Can you inform the Committee at all what was the situation of the 
zemindars in those provinces where the permanent settlement has taken place, pre¬ 
vious to the introduction of the permanent settlement?-^—Generally speaking, the 
zemindars were not what the operation of the regulations afterwards made them. 

2277. Was he an hereditary officer ?-r-In very many instances the office was 
hereditary; exceptions there were; that is to say, that the person known under 
the regulations now by the term zemindar, was then often a proprietor of parts of 
a village, of an entire village, and even whole villages, obtained, by various means; 
by such, for instance, during his authority, as getting cultivators to clear wastes 
and establish themselves, or by grants of lands. 

2278. Are the Committee to understand, that you mean that a person who pos¬ 
sessed property obtained from other sources might be a zemindar, but that he had 
not that property because he was a zemindar ?—Yes. 

2279. Was it always an hereditary office in the Lower Provinces of Bengal ?— 

No. .. v ' ■ ■ ■ ; 

2280. W’hat was the right of succession ; or, in ease of its net being hereditary, 
who appointed ?—The ruling power appointed; and it often became hereditary from 
various circumstances; from the rank and influence of the family with the rulers, 
the efficiency of the management from local considerations, large douceurs, &c. 

2281. Did you ever hear of a case under the permanent settlement in which the 

office of zemindar was held by ah the sons of the former zemindar ?r-Yea; but?that 
does not imply that the father was in authority as possessing the right' to all.:the 
property. . ■ "• : 

3282^ Was not the usual course for one son to inherit ftotn the father was 
and is the usual course for sons to inherit; but though that did obtain, it did not 

' yield 
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yield him necessarily any proprietory right beyond What he had of his own and 
fSmily’s j his was a right (to which he succeeded perhaps) of arranging for the 
revenues of his extensive bolding. • 

2283. It was an hereditary right to perform a given duty?—Often hereditary, 

hut not necessarily so; jet, even if it was so, it did not affect the rights of the 
ryots.’ ■ ? 

2284. Can you give any account of the manner in which the title zemindar 
arose ahd became attached to the office of which you are speaking, understanding 
that the term zemindar means, in the language of the country, landholder ?—That 
is a very indefinite expression ; it does not imply any right in itself; it is merely 
a relative term, “ zameen ” meaning land, and “ dar,” a person having that relation; 
but in itself it expresses no precise relation; and we see consequently that the 
term zemindar is at times applied to a person who neither himself claims, nor 
is supposed by others to have, the proprietory right in the soil over which he is 
zemindar. 

2285. Therefore the term zemindar might have been applied with perfect pro¬ 
priety to a person who had nothing more than a connexion with the revenue of that 
country ?—Quite so; and when we obtained possession of the Ceded Provinces, and 
proceeded to form settlements, the persons with whom engagements were made were 
often indifferent under what term they were accorded. It was not till individuals 
knew the advantage, as transferred from the Lower Provinces, of having the name 
of zemindar recorded, that the party engaging selected it. It was then that great 
mischief and destruction of property commenced in those provinces. 

2286. Are you aware that the present Rajah of Benares is a person who acquired 
a zemindary power over his district only a short time before the acquisition of the 
epuntry by tne British Government?—A zemindary must be described ; as a term, 
it is as indefinite in itself as the word zemeendar. The advantages of the zemindars 
were often contingent* and derived from many indirect sources, as well as their own 
and family’s private property in the soil ; but the term zemeendar implies not the 
right to the property within his holding , for that is the only term I can make use of 
to prevent the supposition being entertained that they were or are necessarily land 
proprietors of all, because they are zemindars. 

2287. Before the permanent settlement of \ 793, was not the zemindar understood 
to be paid by a per-centage on his collection, and also by an usu f rutin of some 
portion of the land of the district?—Very often so; he had various advantages 
within the jurisdiction that he possessed, as I have endeavoured to describe. What 
I wish is particularly to guard against any expression which should lead the Com¬ 
mittee to suppose that the zemindar possessed property in the zemindary beyond 
that which was accidental. 

2288. In case of malversation, was he not liable to bodily punishment, previously 
to the permanent settlement r—Constantly ; so was every individual who was an 
offidbr of government; it was not limited to him ; they were often confined, mal¬ 
treated and beaten in every way by the government. 

2289. Were they not liable to the confiscation of their land and personal 
property r-^Quite to; but that confiscation did not go to disturb all or other actual 
occupants of the soil and their properties. 
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2290. Donotyou understand that theeffectef the permmlent settlement has 

been to vest in the. aenaindar a nominal propertyin: the soil B*-Neither the spirit 
of the regulations, nor the minutes recordedanlerior to them; meant to convey any 
right which should injure the subordinate holders.: i.v . *«& : ^ >; ■: 

2291. Bat practically speaking, have they not done so ?^“PretticaHf speaking, 
it has been so; not that it was so intended to the prejudice of the ryots. - * 

2292. Was not it a part of the regulations that the zemindar should be deprived 

of all judicial and financial authority ?—Quite so. '■'** f 

2!29 3. At first, was not the zemindar subject to a iufthnary power, bn the part of 
the government; in case his payments were in arrear; was he not Habib to have 
his lands sold of which he was supposed to have possession ?—-Quite so ; he Was 
subject to have his interest in the lands sold ; but that does not imply that he 
owned them all as his personal property. 

2294. At the same time, was he'not left without a summary pqjyer of enforcing 
a payment of the rent from the ryots ?—No* 

2295. What power had he r —He had the power of attachinjg and distraining. 

2296. In case lie distrained, could not the cultivator appeal to the zillali court, 
and so interpose a delay ?—That was the case; hut held out, as the measure was, 
as a um&ns by which the ryot might protect himself, it proved nugatory nearly in 
effect, for the courts were too distant and expensive, and they Were not informed 
sufficiently of what the regulations declared with reference to the rights of the 
ryots. The regulations declared enough to intimate to the courts that, there were 
rights, but they neither pointed them out, nor assisted them in obtaining a know¬ 
ledge of them. 


2297. How do you account for the immense increase of litigation on the intro¬ 

duction of the permanent settlement ?—I think it is principally to he accounted for 
by the bad distribution of the aggregate business of the country amongst the various 
tribunals, and not calling in the aid of natives; our processes, too,, are mure, formal 
than efficient. , , , , 

2298. Had the same course been pursued in 17.93 which you have informed the 

Committee has been subsequently followed, in the Delhi province with so much 
success, do you think it would have led to the same results?—I do not think the 
state of the province in 1793 was such as to authorise The same course; in fact, the 
course of Delhi was, when I left India, what we found it, undisturbed and preserved, 
with only few and simple changes of improvement; whereas the course, pursued 
below was rather more to derange what it certainly was a primary object of the 
regulations to adjust for the ryots, by omitting to follow up a declared intention on 
their behalf., . . , ■., 

2299. Could such a system as you have described have been established in 

Bengal ?—No, not such as in P$lkh . .. 

. 2300. Did not all the materials exist at that; time in those provinces r—I do.not 
think they did so perfectly. ' * *,^* ** ,’«*** • 


$ wereagooddea]; 

tion have been greatly broken up since* 



2302. 
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* 

2302. Has it at all assumed a permanent footing down to this thne in Bengal ?— 

By no means f IMs as confused now as it can be. I find it owing to thisgreatly 
that measures respecting the ryots’ interests have proved so difficult* ? *.>s . J 

2303. Having given the zemindar a propertyin the soil by the Regulatsonsof i 793, 
and a right to hold, bis territory, provided only that.he pays a fixed rent, in what 
way can ^e Government interfere, soaa to restore to the ryots those rights which it 
appears desirable that they should possess ?—I would premise, in the first place, 
that neither the intention of the Government, nor the spirit of the regulations, went 
tp give apy right to the zemindar that was to interfere with subordinate rights; 
next 1 would say, that had the rates by which the ryots were formerly liable to be 
assessed been recorded , at the permanent settlement, and fixed, the value of the 
rights of the ryots would ere this day have been very considerable, and rendered 
them secure andi comfortable. Such rates, in some instances, were recorded, and 
have, beep appealed to; and, if my recollection is correct, are to be found inserted 
in some of the ryots’ pottahs. 

230,4. Has not an attempt been made to force the zemindars to grant leases or 
pottahs ?—Yes; butathey have not generally succeeded. The ryot as well as the 
zemindar has objections; the former have always opposed themselves to recognize 
any person in the character of proprietor, which they consider themselves to be; 
besides, by binding themselves by such a deed, they might be ruined by untoward 
events beyond their reach, although they do not object to pay the demand of 
Government. 

2305. Do you. think that the cultivators look forward with hope to the possibi¬ 
lity of the overthrow of the British power, in order that they may be able to re¬ 
establish the ancient system and the ancient rights?--No. 

2306. On what basis do you think that the right of the ryot is fixed ?—On this 
point 1 N looked into the nature of the Mahomedan law, as applied to India, and 
found that it was that of conquest, which enables the conquerors to dispose of the 
conquered territory in different way s. It authorizes the conquerors to carry off 
the inhabitants, and to make them slaves ; to bring in others in their stead, or to 
divide the territory amongst themselves, in-which latter case a demand is made 
from* each person who shares, being hut a tithe. There are other modes ; one of 
which is to let the original inhabitants remain on the conquered territory, paying 
a tribute called Khiraj, or revenue. The conduct adopted by the Mahomedans to 
India was of the last description, namely, that of permitting the conquered to remain 
on the soil, imposing upon them the khiraj. In the Mahomedan law the culti¬ 
vator is called Rub-oel Uruz, which means “ master or owner of the soil,” and.the 
property described to be in the cultivator, under the term Milik, meaning the most 
indefeasible right of property. The Emaum, or governor, in his instructions to 
his Wgettfcf for settling with the cultivators for the khiraj (for no third claimant to 
the produce of the soil is ever mentioned), directs that he, the cultivator* shall 
retain of his produce enough for the subsistence of himself and family till the next 
liarvest, with seed to sow again. 

3307. Is dm Mahomedan law so far recognized by the Hindoos that they feel 
that thay (xroldxlaimanyrigfata that it gives them ?—They have not brought it up, 
but it is part of the law, unaltered by any proceeding of Government. 

jL> 2308. Would 
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2308. Would the zemindar recognize fibe iiuthoHty^f this law f—Theifemindar 
could not dispute it: the right of all personsbythatlaw must be presented till 
repealed or altered^ - •••> ,i . /'■v-r .• ■ ■ ***•"► 

2309* After a zemindary has been sold, ha* not dorgovernment decreed that 
the auction purchaser has an absolute full right to thedandwhich he has purchased, 
and that all the subordinate rights of the land have mergedin the rights which he 
has purchased r—I never can come to that conclusion from what I have Seen, ! 

2310. Have not our courts given decisions to establish that ?—Our courts, it 
must be particularly noticed, have always been doubtful. They- may have decreed 
so, but it certainly is not consistent with the intent of the regulations that they 
should, nor with the letter or spirit of the Minute by Lord Cornwallis, and the 
voluminous records of that period. 

2311. To your knowledge, have any suggestions been made to the Court of 
Directors that those decisions are at variance with the law upon the subject ?—-I do 
not know that there have. There has always been a difficulty to know how to de¬ 
scribe the ryots’ rights; and yet referring to what l have just now said with regard 
to the Mahomedan law, a basis for determining their very lowest, though important 
rights, is given ; the means, too, are accessible by local inquiry. 

2312. The Committee have been informed that, whatever the theory and prin¬ 
ciple may be, practically the rights of the ryots have pretty much ceased in the 
Lower Provinces; is that so ?—Yes; but not, however, by formal act of the Legis¬ 
lature. An unrestrained practice, convenient indeed, perhaps, has grown up at 
variance with principle ; but that is no reason for perpetuating the injustice. 

23 1 3. Does it not appear to be an inevitable consequence of the regulations?-— 
I do not see that it should have been, or continue to be; it was certainly not their 
principle. A person fairly studying the sense and spirit of the regulations, and 
knowing their object, could not say that it was competent to the courts to deny that 
the ryots had rights. 

2314. Supposing that you make the zemindar responsible tb the government, 

assuming a power of compulsion over him, and find it necessary also to communi¬ 
cate the same power of compulsion to him over the actual cultivator of the land, jibes 
it not constitute him to all intents and purposes their landholder?—No, I think not; 
the government itself could give no more than it had, that is, its entire interest, as 
far as it went, but no further; and the practice of all the preceding governments, 
whether under settlements by Ackbar, Toree, Meal or others, was that the arrange¬ 
ments for the revenue were formed with reference to ryots’ rights. The term is 
constantly made use of, “ Huq e reyaea,” or “ rights of the ryots.” In the grants 
of former governments, declarations and stipulations are made to secure that u uuq,” 
or right; therefore if such terms are made use bf, they must have had reference 
to some right. v 

2315. Was it not found necessary, after having made the zemindar responsible 
for tiie revenue derived from the* district under his authority, tb give hint a palter 
over the cultivators of that district which should enable httn Insecure tb fiimself 
the revenue for which he was responsible ?—The regulations add tftb practice of 
the country from time immemorial gave hiiH 

share of the produce, but always allowing the cultivator on owner of the soil to 

reserve 
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reserve thereof, in-the first instance, that portion I-have already described as requi¬ 
site for his comfortable support and that ofhis family. , . ,y ; 

2316. The zemindar was to receive from that district an amount sufficient to pay 
a revenue to Goveroment and toxemunerate himself as the collector of that revenue ; 
when you gave to that zemindar the power of compelling the cultivator to pay that 
proportion to him, including his own remuneration, and in order to enforce that 
payment enabled him to distrain upon the property of the cultivator, did you not 
place him essentially in the relation of proprietor of the land which that person cul¬ 
tivated, namely, you gave him the power of dispossessing the cultivator, hecause he 
failed to pay to him not only the rent of the Government, but that which was to be 
his remuneration for the collection of the tax, which might be considered in fact as 
a portion of the land r—I do not consider that the Government gave him any right, 
or implied any right in him to justify his dispossessing a ryot, who yielded up that 
proportion of his produce which was over and above what I have described. The 
zemindar could no doubt render himself liable for what he pleased to Govern¬ 
ment; but can it therefore be said that he became armed by law to desolate the 
country, by visiting Ids bad bargain, or senseless cupidity, on the ancient proprietors 
of the soil ? 

2317. In what way, if the zemindar is rich, and the cultivator is poor, can you, 
under the present system, enable the ryot to maintain his right against the zemindar? 
—He would be able to maintain it if there was a competent tribunal sufficiently 
near, nr a commission to investigate locally. Supposing his right to be admitted, 
that is to say, from his cultivation, he was entitled to that which i have described ; 
and again, the rates of the pergunnah being ascertained and fixed, they too would 
secure him, 

2318. Have you ever had the means of forming an opinion of the number of 
zemindaries which have changed hands since the permanent settlement ?—I am not 
able to speak to the number; I know that they have been very great in Bengal, 
and also that there were many in the Ceded Provinces, in consequence of the 
hasty introduction of the regulations. 

2319. Are the regulations permanently established in the Ceded Provinces?— 
They are ; they were introduced into the Ceded Provinces, if I recollect right, in 
1803, and in 1804 into the Conquered Provinces. The regulations are the same 
as the Bengal Regulations, modified of course for those provinces. 

2320. And,that irrevocably so?—Exactly as the course of proceeding is in the 
Lower Provinces. 

2321. Do,you think that one in twelve of the zemindars of 1793 continue in 
possession of their zemindaries?—I would not like to hazard an opinion. \ 

2322. Is the uncertainty and confusion which has arisen in that state of pro¬ 
perty, increased by the death of the proprietor, and by the division of the land 
among his numerous descendants?—Yes, it does very frequently create great dis¬ 
putes, fm\ the landed property is so much in fictitious names, and so intangible, 
that difficulties constantly arise. 

33 ^ 3 , What fetbe<d$ectof puttmgfcheland in fictitious names?—Very often 
a pr^uAjce, thft aeiswoe of the court’s arid collector’s processes, to pre¬ 

clude detection of those who hold property illegally, &c. 

2324. Is 
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? 324 . _, .... - 

in finding who is thg. person to be.aej?ved,wi*hthe prn<^?^ye^^»quently'^tpm 
the courts, too, ? | ;remember in if fUy own experience, when in the district .of 
Dacca, instancesih wfij^h there was, no finding thelaodat «U* «0’ many fictitious 
names, transfer^and, Jbutwars {or division of probity)*; bad-been contrived, 

that actually a purchaser, or attaching officer,- when he weutto seek for the land, 
could not find it. ; But much of this has been rectified since*; <* »iiwt 'U ■ ' , ;*■ 

2325. Upon { eyery transfer from possessor to- possessor, do not, the regulations 

require that there should, be an entry made in the books of tbe district Jr"-Yes,. they 
do,,-but it is,not.much attended to* ., . >.,•<. at ,u v.v**-*^ 

2326. Is that generally neglected ?—Yes. 

2327. Are not the inconveniences arising from that every day inoreasingr~ 
Yes; it was a point too, that, amongst others, during my residence in India, 
I referred, to the Government, suggesting that the-ancient*,native officsrs of "the 
interior, as the cawzies and moofties, should have the power of registering deeds, 
transfers, and sales, which would preclude much of the inconvenience complained 

2328. Where estates consist partly of poor bold and partly of rich, is there not 

a means by which persons may fraudulently divide the assessment and sell a part, 
so as to throw a larger portion of the assessment upon the poor, part of the estate 
than it will properly bear, and by selling that, retain the rich portion very lightly 
assessed ? —formerly that was the case, and particularly in the. district of Dacca, 
to which I have alluded ; a great dead of excellent land was withdrawn from the 
public rental, but subsequent regulations have prevented it; formerly) butwars (or 
divisions pf estates) could be made without being reversed by the. collector; hut it 
is otherwise now. _ ■ ■■ ■■ . ■ ' 

2329. You told the Committee some time since that you considered that the 
cultivators in the Upper Provinces with which you were acquainted, were in a better 
condition than the cultivators in the Bengal Provinces?—I did. • ...; 

2330. Is it not a fact that the inhabitants of those Upper Provineeahave©f latsex¬ 

pressed a strong desire for the introduction of the permanent settlement?—Individuals 
who understand the advantage of our permanent settlement in the Dower Produces 
are desirous of it, but I do not think that the generality of the old resident inhabitants 
of the Upper Provinces are particularly eager about it » they are told of advantages 
to be derived from it, but 1 da not think that they are the people who make the 
greatest stir. y , 

2331. In those districts to which your remark tebiited, with respect to the con¬ 
dition of the cultivator, doyouconceive that it i* the fact, or otherwise, that there 
prevails a wjish among that class of persons for the introduction of the permanent 
settlement?—I do not. With regard toeomethereis a dislike tothenotion, from 
fear of its affecting their local interest* others* iq$ain> pro desirous erf it..; u ; - ; 

2332. Have there not beep 

the expediency of introducing tbo permanent settlement r-^Uwrimlrfv not eay? very 
gemp:f|hr k ; tfee$* xwsue. individUfds^ybpti*, as | think, ,tbie%inkti^^ 

provide** ( o£** 4 m«i there,h**« bw» 

of 1 i r v; ' 

2333. Your 
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2333* Your opinion, then, is that the persons who have pressed for that settle¬ 
ment are persons who are not fully aware of the operation of the permanent 
settlement ?—I think those who have pressed for it are not mainly the original inha¬ 
bitants of the Upper Provinces themselves; they were people who had come them¬ 
selves, or sent their agents there, knowing the benefit of tne permanent settlement, 
and anxious to get it introduced. 

2334. When you speak of knowing the advantages of the permanent settlement 
in Bengal, what are the advantages which those persons conceive they would derive 
from its introduction into the Upper Provinces ?—All the practical influence and 
authority in the districts given to persons with whom the permanent settlement is 
made. 

2335. Then you conceive that the persons who have made those representations 
are a class whicn would have entitled them to be regarded as landholders ?— I am 
talking of the persons who are considered as the zemindars of the village, because 
they engage as such. 

3336. Are the Committee to understand that your opinion is, that that wish is 
confined to the persons who hold the station of zemindars ?—Chiefly. 

2337. And that the actual cultivators under the zemindars would not be very 
desirous of its introduction ?—I do not think that the cultivators under the zemindars 
think about it, generally speaking. 

2338. Have there or have there not been violent popular disturbances arising 
from the supposed breach of the promise on the part of the Government of the 
introduction of the permanent settlement?—There have been disturbances, and 
I believe connected with that. 

2339. Hoes it or does it not indicate a popular feeling upon the subject ?—No, 
I do not think it does; and I believe, generally speaking, that the ryots know 
little or nothing about it. 

2340. Do you conceive that those disturbances were instigated by persons who 
were interested in the introduction of the permanent settlement?—Yes, I was 
inclined to think so; but there were also other causes. 

■WILLIAM HENRY TRANT, Esq. called in and further examined. 

2341. You were asked, on your last examination, whether nine-tenths of the 
zemindaries had not been put up to public sale, and the ancient zemindars been 
deprived of their possessions by this process ?—I would say that nine-tenths of the 
lands have been advertised; there is a great difference between being advertised 
and being put up to sale. The practice in Bengal, especially in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, has been to advertise for sale the estates which may be in balance at the 
exact time when the instalment becomes due, and it becomes quite a matter of 
course with the zemindars, in most instances, not to discharge their instalments 
punctually; the estates are advertised for sale; and I recollect very well, when 
Secretary for the Board of Revenue, observing that an abstract of sales, which was 
drawn up for the Government, for the purpose of being sent to the Court of 
Directors, was so framed as to give an idea that all the estates mentioned had been 
put up to sale; whereas perhaps not one of the estates where advertisements had 
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' 7" been issued were put up to sale; and I am particularly anxious to make this 
' A pnl l 8;33 ' statement to the Committee, because I have observed in recent.publications this 
n. iimry Trant , assumed as a proof of the destruction of private rights and of property which has 
/>/. been entailed upon the country by the operation of the regulations $ and I would 
also say, that my experience proved to me that in some cases where estates were 
actually sold, they were sold not so much from any want of means in the persons 
who were under engagements to fulfil those engagements, but because the sale at 
the office of the Board of Revenue, at which they were sold (my own cjlpce), was 
considered as the most advantageous mode of disposing of the property* • 

2342. Subject to that explanation, what proportion of th^r^lWMJpifcties should 
you think have been actually sold since the permanent settte&lftij^^rlt would be 
impossible to answer that with any degree of precision. ^NMPl^^^hin 

few years after the introduction of the permanent settldWH^^pfere were ^O^i^it 
many sales; but for a good many years during the tim#S6f which 1 have SKpa$mttce 
of revenue affairs, the sales were but few; and I should say, withinthatPperiOa^lthat 
the transfer of property was not greater than that which takes place in this country 
from various circumstances; not so great, I should say. 

2343. It appears from different documents to which the Committee have access, 
that an opinion generally prevails, that a very large proportion of the zemindaries 
have actually been sold since the permanent settlement of* 1793 j can you give the 
Committee any reason foa* doubting the truth of this statement ?—Yes ; the grounds 
of that doubt are chiefly those which I have stated, that persons have assumed that, 
because the advertisements of sales are very numerous, therefore the actual sales 
are proportionate. 

2344. The statements to which the question alludes are statements of actual 

sales, and not of advertisements for sales ; do you doubt that to a very great extent 
actual sales and transfers have taken place since the permanent settlement?—No; 
I should say that my own experience, which was pretty considerable, as secretary 
of the Board of Revenue in Calcutta, and afterwards as a member of that Board, 
does not lead to that conclusion, that the transfers are very numerous, considering 
the great extent of country. . 

2345. You speak ouly to the period of time during which you yourself were 
connected with the Revenue department ?—Yes ; nor should I say, from the means 
I have of judging of the records of Government from the time of the introduction 
of the permanent settlement, that the sales have been at all so numerous as is sup¬ 
posed by a great many individuals. 

2346. Do you doubt that one-half of the zemindaries have been sold ?—No, 

I should say not. ,< MV . 

2347. Have you any documents, to which the Committee can have access, that 
would give aecurato information upon that point ?—*I doubt whether it would be 
easy to find in this country documents whieh would be satisfactory in that respect, 
for the reason I have stated, that there was no sufficient distinction made between 
the cases of estates advertised for sale and those actually sold, up to the time that 
1 was secretary to the Board-of Revenue ; as far as 1 remember, I made a correc¬ 
tion in the modes of return, which I suppose has. been continued. 


2348. Is 
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2348. Is there any power in the collector of the revenue, which gives him the 
authority of a magistrate, which, in your opinion, is likely to be either beneficial or 
injurious to the community?—I think the power which, before I left India, the 
Government had in a few instances conferred upon collectors, if at all extended, is 
likely to lead to very prejudicial consequences; it is likely, I think, to debar the 
natives from that protection against undue exactions and illegal treatment by the 
revenue officers which they have, and which they avail themselves of in many 
instances, to my knowledge, with effect. According to my observation of certain 
individuals who exercised the powers of collectors, there was some difficulty in 
restraining them even under the powers vested in the magistrates, and those 
powers ceasing, and the criminal jurisdiction being vested in such individuals as 
collectors, I have no doubt would have been used to the great oppression of the 
people. 


Sahbati , 14° die Aprilis, 1832. 


The Right Hon. Thomas Fbankland Lewis, in the Chair. 


ALEXANDER DUNCAN CAMPBELL, Esq. called in and examined. 

2349. - When did you return from the East-Indies?—I left Madras in February 

1831. 

2350. How long were you there?—I have been upwards of 22 years in India. 

2351. Were you always in the Madras presidency ?—I was always employed 
under the presidency of Madras; I have occasionally visited Bengal, but not on 
duty. 

2352. What situations have you held in the Madras presidency?—I have been 
employed principally in the Revenue department. I was 12 years in the Board of 
Revenue, in which 1 rose from Assistant to be Secretary to the Board. In 1820 
I was appointed Collector and Magistrate of Bellary, one of the divisions of the 
Ceded Districts, where 1 remained four years. In 1824 I was nominated Judge 
of the Provincial Court of Circuit and Appeal, in the centre division. In 1826 
I was appointed a member of the Board of Revenue, when I accompanied Sir 
T. Munro on his tour through the southern provinces, and I was selected in 1827 
from that Board to introduce Sir Thomas Munro’s system of ryotwar field assess¬ 
ments into the Tanjore district; whence, in 1828, I was removed by his successor 
to my former appointment of Judge, of Circuit, which I relinquished in 1828 for 
the ^situation of Registrar to the Sudder and Foujdary Adawlut at Madras, to which, 
in 1829, wa« added the situation of Teloogoo Translator to the Government. 

2353. Have the goodnesstodeseribegenerally to the Committee the footing 
upon which the system for collecting the land revenue of the Madras presidency 
was placed at the time you were first conversant with it?—The land revenues of 
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14 Annj 1R00 Madras, in 1808, when I arrived in India, were realized from zemindars in the 

_ _‘ ' Northern Circars, the Company's Jaghire, a great pari of the Salem district, the 

a. D. Vampbeit, Tinnevelly, Ramnad, Sbevagunga, Bomrauz, Vencatagherry and Calastry Pallams, 
Esq. all settled on what is called Lord Cornwallis's permanent: system.. In the Carnatic 
and Ceded Districts, Madura, Dindegul, Tinnevelly, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly, the 
revenue from the land began to be collected about this time from the holders of 
the village leases, then recently introduced, or about to be introduced, for they 
were not established in all these provinces simultaneously.' These village leases 
superseded the system of realizing the government dues from each individual occu¬ 
pant of the land, on what is termed the ryotwar field assessment, which had just 
been abandoned, and which was retained in the provinces of Malabar and Canara 
alone, on the western coast of the Peninsula, in consequence of each landholder 
there residing on his own estate, and the people not congregating into villages, ns 
on the eastern Coromandel coast, where the village leases were introduced. 

2354. To what period of time do you now allude?—1808. 

2355- Describe to the Committee in what state the collection of the land revenue 
was, practically, before the establishment of the zemindary system in the districts 
in which it was established by the directions of Lord Cornwallis?*—In that part of 
the Salem district into which it was introduced, the ryotwar field assessment had 
been in operation ; and in the Company’s Jaghire, a set of middle-men contracted 
lor the government dues from a whole cluster of villages on short periodical leases. 
But by far the greater part of the territories under the Madras government, settled 
in perpetuity on the zemindary system, consisted of the Northern Circars, in which 
the collection of the land revenue had, for a very long series of years, become vested 
m the descendants of the ancient rulers or rajahs of the country, or in the descen¬ 
dants of the principal officers of the Hindoo dynasties which preceded our Govern¬ 
ment, under the denomination of deshmooks, deshpondiahs and poligars, the three 
principal of whom, near Madras, had been created by the Emperors of Delhi com¬ 
manders of 5,000 horse. The Government came to periodical settlements with 
those zemindars for the land revenue, very much on the same system that they now 
do under the permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis, except that the demand of 
the State was not then fixed in perpetuity as it is now. Throughout the whofe of 
the Northern Circars there were also what were termed havelee lands, or lands in 
which the government rights had not been alienated to zemindars, but retained 
under the immediate management of the government officers 5 end in these lands the 
Government realized their revenue chiefly through renters, to whom they leased out 
the privilege of collecting the government dues for periods of years. 

2356. Were those havelee lands extensive ?—Not in proportion to the zemindary 
lands j but they were, in some districts, considerable in valuer I think chiefly in 
the Masulipatam district. * 

2357* ^ hat lands were included in the zemindary settlement besides the North¬ 
ern Circars ?—The permanent zemindary settlement, after it was concluded in the 
Northern Circars, and the Pallams, with the persons I have described, who may be 
comidOred to represent the ancient aristocracy of that part of India, was introduced 
into the havelee lands, and also into the Company’s Jaghire, or thO district imme¬ 
diately round Madras, held by them from the Nabob of Arcot, and likewise into 

the 
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the Salem district But as the government dues had, in these lands, never been 
alienated to any hereditary class, but were realised either directly from the here¬ 
ditary occupants, or from temporary middlemen, we have newly created a set 
of hereditary receivers of the government dues, perfectly distinct from the ancient 
hereditary aristocracy of the country. Those new men were subsequently distin¬ 
guished by the appellation of Mootahdars, and were created by putting up a cluster 
of villages, termed a mootah or zemindary, to sale by public auction. The highest 
bidder became the new hereditary zemindar, the government revenue having been 
previously fixed in perpetuity, not upon each field, nor upon each village, but 011 
the whole mootah or zemindary. 

2358. In the Northern Circars, where the zemindars appear to have been on 
a more settled footing than in the district round Madras, which you call the Com¬ 
pany's Jaghire, was the zemindar removeable under any circumstances by the 
Government, supposing the rent ran into arrear r—The government preceding ours 
was an arbitrary government ; but scarcely in any case of the ancient hereditary 
zemindars did they ever venture to remove the family from the zemindary. In case 
of arrears they may have assumed the temporary management of a district until the 
arrears were liquidated j but I do not think that in any case, except for open 
rebellion, either the government which preceded us, or ourselves, ever removed the 
ancient hereditary zemindary families. 

2359. Is the Northern Circars a mountainous district?—It is a mountainous dis¬ 
trict in general, particularly the northern parts, as Ganjam; and a little way from 
the coast, throughout the Northern Circars, they are hilly. The ancient zemindars 
there are more on the footing of the old Scotch chieftains than any other descrip¬ 
tion of persons in this country. There is a strong hereditary attachment on the 
part of the occupants of land 'to the family of their noble chiefs, a race of remark¬ 
ably fine men. 

2360. Have the Company’s officers ever interfered much in the detailed manage¬ 
ment of the collection of the revenue in the Northern Circars, under any system ?— 
Not in the ancient zemindary lands: they have in the havelee lands. I should 
ndd, 4 that a committee of circuit was appointed to ascertain the resources of the dif¬ 
ferent ancient zemindaries previous to the permanent settlement, but the result of 
their inquiries was necessarily vague. 

2361. Previous to the permanent settlement were not the zemindars also in some 
sort police officers and magistrates; had not they the power and the means of com- 
pelling persons to make the payments which they demanded, and had they not also 
the power of deciding disputes by summary administration of justice?—The zemin¬ 
dars must always have bad 5 the power and means of compelling the peasantry to 
pay the established dues of Government; but any extensive arbitrary demand 
on their part would have organized resistance against them. I should rather think 
that previous to the permanent settlement few civil disputes or criminal offences 
evef came before the European officers of our government; and that the zemindars 
generally must have exercised a loose'police jurisdiction throughout their districts, 
but I do not think there were any established; tribunals for the decision of civil 
suits. In the Pallatns, the poiigars were originally police-officers of the Telinga 
princes, controlling their southern conquests in the Tamil country. 

2362. Do 
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2362. Do you know at all in what mode the zemindars actually managed the 
collection of the revenue ; did they employ local officers, did they obtain accurate 
knowledge of the extent of cultivated land, and did they go into much detailed 
examination as to the nature of the produce on the land of each particular occu¬ 
pier, or was the whole thing done arbitrarily ?- -There is only one mode of realizing 
the land revenue in India, namely, collecting it from each individual occupant of 
the land; but whether the ancient hereditary zemindars entered into this detail, or 
deputed this duty, and the detailed inquiries incident on it, to the village officers, 
to their own hired servants, or to contractors or middlemen for one or more 
villages, during each year, or for a term of years, no one knows, because we never 
interfered much with them. The system now pursued by them I apprehend is 
nearly the same pursued in former times, except that we now require them, by our 
regulations, to enter into written agreements with the renters of the government 
dues, or with the actual occupants of land under them. These, in former periods, 
were more loosely framed than they are at present, being often verbal and depend¬ 
ant on the common law or local custom; but throughout India the people well 
know what is the proper due of Government, what arbitrary exaction. It is to be 
regretted that we have not everywhere ascertained and recorded their knowledge, 
especially as in the Madras territories we have ample village accounts. 

2363. Do you prescribe the conditions of the agreement which you compel them 
to enter into with the cultivators?—Our regulations do not prescribe the amount 
(say 40 /.) which the zemindar shall realize from his ttnder-farmers, tenants, or ryots, 
but they limit his rales to a maximum (say 2 or 6 bushels per acre, or 40 per 
cent, of the produce), to be entered in written agreements, which they require to 
be interchanged between the zemindar and those under him. These agreements 
may be for a division of the produce, for a money-rent, or for a rent in kiud. But 
“ where disputes arise respecting the rates of assessment in money, or of division 
of the produce in kind,” section 9, Regulation XXX. of 1802, in the Madras code, 
declares, that they “ shall be determined according to the rates prevailing in the 
cultivated lands in the year preceding the assessment of the permanent jumma * on 
such lands, or where those rates may not be ascertainable, according to the rates 
established for lands of the same description and quality as those respecting which 
the dispute may arise.” The village accouuts in the Madras territories enable us 
to ascertain these rates better than where no such records exist. 

2364. Do you believe that that regulation has any extensive practical operation ? 
—I have decided cases in the Court of Appeal upon that regulation; and though 
written agreements are still in many cases net exchanged, especially in the Northern 
Circars, where reciprocal attachment between thepeOpttand their chieftains renders 
them often unnecessary, yet the very knowledge of tMtf Regulation, on tile part 
both of the zemindars and the ryots, has a great effect in practically preventing 
over-assessment, or anything in addition to the rates above-mentioned. In nu¬ 
merous zemindarics, particularly in the neighbourhood of Madras and in Salem, 
where the zemindars were newly created by ourselves, the regulation in ques¬ 
tion is strictly observed, and the files of the courts were loaded with suits of this 
description. Since the enactment of that regulation in 1802, the Government, in 
1822, rendered suits summarily cognisable under it by the zillah courts, cognizable 
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only by collectors; but from a great mistake in the framer of this new regulation 
of 1822, regarding the nature of the particular suits summarily cognizable under 
the enactment of 1802, great difficulty has been experienced in acting upon the 
new regulation of 1822 ; and when I left India a new regulation was framing to give 
effect to the intentions of the home government, under which Regulation V. of 1822 
was framed. I myself tvas a party to a discussion on that subject, in which the 
Court of Sudder Adawlut coincided with me in the great importance of upholding 
the principles of Regulation XXX. of 1802; and the Board of Revenue, under a most 
mistaken view of the subject, were inclined to oppose them, on the ground that in 
many parts of the Northern Circars it had become a dead letter. What the ryots 
themselves, in all the zemindary districts, consider their magna charta, should never 
be allowed to fall into disuse. 

2365. What led the government to enact Regulation IV. of 1822 in the Madras 
code ?—The object of that law was to declare, that the previous enactments of the 
government in 1802, fixing in perpetuity the tribute payable by the zemindars, and 
limiting to the rates above-mentioned their demands on the inferior peasantry for 
the public dues, were not to be construed as interfering with any private rights 
existing in the land. The Government could transfer to others nothing but their 
own public right to revenue from the land } and whether they give this to a jag- 
hiredar free from all tribute, to ashotriumdar liable to a small tribute, or to a zemin¬ 
dar on a tribute fixed in perpetuity, (calculated at yo per cent, of the public dues 
from the lands then under cultivation, but which may not be more than 30 per 
cent, of that realized from the entire lands now under the plough,) they had no 
intention nor power to interfere with the distinct private rights existing in the soil. 
These, under the Madras Presidency, are manifold, consisting chiefly of the here¬ 
ditary rights of the slaves; the hereditary rights of the labourer, and the hereditary 
rights of the master of the land, or ryot; often saleable nt many years purchase. 
But from Englishmen not distinguishing any proprietor except one, and from that 
unhappy word having been employed in the enactments of 1802 to designate the 
holder of the public right transferred to the zemindars, some of our tribunals con¬ 
founded it with the private rights in the soil, from which it is distinct, though both 
are c&ncomitant in the lands of India. 

2366. Have you reason to believe that the private rights which existed in the 
Northern Circars before the permanent settlement have been practically interfered 
with, or do you think they are still retained by the persons who ought to possess 
them ?—I have no doubt that, in general, the most valuable private property in the 
land has descended without injury in far the greater number of the families of the 
cultivators. There may be instances of an oppressive zemindar interfering with 
those rights, and of the ryots being backward to assert their rights in court; but 
those are the exceptions^ the rule, and the actual result has been the preservation 
of private rights by our Jaws. 

2367. Are the inhabitants of the Northern Circars a bolder and a hardier people 
than the Hindoos of Bengal?—I consider the inhabitants of the Northern Circars 
far the finest class ofmen, both in appearance and in private character, of any of 
the natives of India with whom I am acquainted. They are infinitely superior to 
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the natives of Bengal Proper, and assimilate to those in the Western Provinces 
under the Supreme Government. 

2368. At the time of the permanent settlement were the zillah courts established 
in the Northern Circars on the same footing they were in the other districts ?—The 
introduction of zillah courts into the Northern Circars took place about the same 
time as the introduction of the permanent settlement. 

2369. Did they immediately become crowded with business f—I should say that 
they all had a great deal of business; but not having been in India at the period 
when they were first established, I speak more from subsequent inquiry than any 
personal knowledge. 

2370. During the time you were acquainted with that district were those courts 
extremely crowded with business?—I should say, from my inquiries in the Court of 
Sudder Adawlut, that the courts were speedily occupied by suits, as soon as they 
were established } indeed fully occupied in nearly all the districts. 

2371. Suppose zillah courts had been established in these districts before any 
permanent settlement had been made, under the system which preceded it would 
they have been as much occupied with business ?—I am inclined to think that the 
regulations promulgated in 1802, at the period of the permanent zemindary settle¬ 
ment, had rather a tendency to create new suits, not from the government limiting 
in perpetuity the tribute payable by the ancient aristocracy, or their newly created 
parvenus , but because we then, for the first time, introduced regular tribunals, and 
gave to the peasantry new means to assert and preserve their rights, which previously 
were held more by sufferance and local custom, or common law, but were now 
recognized by what may be considered the statute law of India. 

2372. Are any of the zemindaries in the Northern Circars of considerable extent ? 
—Some of them are very considerable. 

2373. Are they very unequal in size ?—They are unequal. The largest zemiu- 
daries are those belonging to the ancient hereditary chieftains. Some of the smaller 
zemindaries consist principally of what were the havelee lands; but generally, I 
should say, that the zemindaries are considerable in extent in the Northern Circars. 
In some of the Pallams they are very large. 

2374. Do you happen to know the largest amount of revenue paid by any one 
zemindar?—1 do not recollect, but I should think that under the Madras presi¬ 
dency there are few zemindars who pay upwards of three lacs of rupees per annum. 
It would be a high tribute. 

2375. Are the zemindars resident, or do they leave the management of their 
districts to subordinate officers, and live themselves elsewhere ?—I should say that 
at present there is hardly a single zemindar in the Madras territory who does not 
reside permanently on his estate, and that none of them' were ever resident else¬ 
where, except a few of those parvenus whom we created in the Jaghire, in the 
neighbourhood of the presidency. 

2376. Have many of those,zemindaries been either put up to sale, or actually 
sold, on account of the rent being suffered to run into arrear ?—The zemindaries in 
the Company's Jaghire were reduced in 1826 to6,5i villages, paying a fixed jumma 
of two lacs, 97,940 rupees, the principal lands haying reverted to Government, to 
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‘23:7 f. yaf^o^r^f^ffiiig^b the dbcuft&nt you have in your hand, that 

651 village^' S^li Veihaiii dnder the tfennticlary tottlement, and that 1,217 have 
reverted to the Government, to which district do you allude ?—The whole of those 
villages Comprisfe thefjjSdfivitfogfesof which the Company's Jaghire consists, now 
known by the tiame Of the Chingleput Zillatn 
237S., With rOspect to the Northern Circars, can you inform, the Committee 
whether any considerable number of the tetrilndaries in that district have been sold 
,ra’'cqifi^iiehde ? ,of*the."reitr'haying run info arrear?—In consequence of the tribute 
falling in arreair, a few Of the havelee lands, I think, have reverted to the Govern¬ 
ment, Una there' have been instances in which some of the moire highly assessed 
ancient fcemi'ndaries have been sold for arrears ; but they were purchased by other 
persons, at high prices, and the Government did not therefore buy them. In some 
rare cases, those sales gave rise to the most serious rebellions, and the Government 
found it necessary, by private arrangenients, to obtain them back from the pur¬ 
chasers, and ti&sitdrC thetri to the ancient families, ’ 

* 2 379* Hkve the gOCdness to explain the circuttistances connected with those sales 
which were so unsatisfactory to the inhabitants of those districts?—I allude par¬ 
ticularly to sales in the Ganjaiii district, connected I think with the Kimidee family, 
and which were purchased by a branch of the family of Slnganachifcty at Madras. 

2380. What was there in that purchase to make it so objectionable to the per¬ 
sons connected with thp territoryf—^he total aversion of the hill people to any but 
their own ancient hifedit&ry Jtemindars. It led to a most serihus rebellion, and the 
Government: Were obliged tb despatch one of their most distinguished Officers, who 
by negociation, rather than by the use of the troops, succeeded in restoring the 
zemmdary to the family, tfhd fuelling the disturbance, A mdst able report was 
madh upoti this shhject by Mr. William Thackeray, which has been printed in the 
Indian Seleetldris. It has df late years been considered a great Object for the 
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2383. Do they 
—With great -regu 
have occasionally fallen 

sfcructions from the authorities at home, ttf amip^’charjre hf i . 
resources recovered, without putting the zeforadariosup to iiale;,' 5 
in some cashs, have come forward with huge fonda^ 
zemindar of Vizianagrum, paying off his debts to the extent 
and recovering the amount gradually, in addition ,to jdieir^bwn' 
management Of the country, through the collector. Oil the liqwdation of: the 
whole* the lands were restored to the management of the zemindar. ^ ; ( / 

O384. With respect to zemindaries where the rent is regularly paid,is thtp$; 
much communication between the Government and the chiefs ?—Hardly, an^ com¬ 
munication. , 

2385. Is there anything in the nature of disagreement and discontent shown on 
the port of those chieftains under those circumstances *The Conduct df the ■ 
zemindars in general is decidedly, that of docile subjects of the British Government. 
There are very few exceptions. It is only when parvenus are introduced into the 
country of the ancient aristocratic zemindars that any hostile feeling is exhibited 
on the part of the people. 

2386. Have you reason to believe that the rent collected by many of those 

zemindars from the ryots greatly exceeds the amount they pay to the Government, 
and that they are themselves in the situation of very wealthy proprietors P—Most 
of the ancient aristocratic zemindars are in easy circumstances, andsome of them 
are wealthy men. I have, as a member of the Board of Revenue, acting in the 
capacity of court pf wards for minor zemindars, known of surplus funds in some 
zemindaries to the extent of four or five lacs of rupees. Similar accumulations 
occur in zemindaries Contested in our courts; and generally all persons of that 
description expend a great deal of money in celebrating marriages or festivals, and 
in keeping up the usual establishments of the family, such as elephants, horses and 
alms-houses. - 

2387. Do they supply themselves with military ?—They have a number of armed 

men, some of them clothed like our sepoys, by way of attendants. l ^ 

2388. Are the Committee right in believing that according f .tb Hindoo law 

of descent, a person cannot make a will, but tnat'liis propekt^,ik dtsVadedt qtiubaa^ liis 
descendants?—The Madras government, by the enactment contained in Regula¬ 
tion V. of 1829, declared it incompetent for. a Hindoo Ip.'m^e' jjk to 

the Hindoo law, thereby meaning that certain 

be made by a HindoopVeviousto his jleaih j ’anrf*;’' &r 

his widow to adbpt a son j hut that at is not/competcnt^tOa 

his property generally bywill,; the law haying already disposed of If jfojr jSlm. 

2389. In what way does the Hindoo law j dispose of a ipan*8 estate ?--A H^doo 
has more power oyer self*ac4 a it®l |irc^erty ttiisn over thatIxkHeritecI /$rd$n 

tors, particularly if*$ bereai jxr^ny. \ Ancestral Jaoded'prd|H^y4eicen'<&^^ 

sate,in'FtoWw’iteW-, 

exists whether’ a roa& bavmgsons ahye, is corapetehteyen tedlsp^M MA&lgt. 
ancestral landed pfoperty, the Hindoo 'law recognising the mHCorW-mMlw 
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Wftlf'ljdji hikth, 'jfy. some degree sindler, to our l§w of 
jj|j& ;<«**■* speak pf any but the general Hindoo law, Qn the 

wwNfcra co^t the anomaly exists of the Hindoo bemg succeeded by his sister’s sn(Mi* 

2351b. X)o the daughters take any share ?— Not if there are sons. A daughter 
ih^^jfbrMrd claims from the family into which she is admitted. ’ If 
niaimamedi sftfe Is’ffibt:e)yj entitled to maintenance ahd nuptials. ’ . 

2351. '^i^e^ehcelb/the'Madms Presidency, are there many of those estates 
which ybu describe as mja, Which are confined to the eldest son r— Many zemindars 
inherit the;title of rajah without their zemindary being raj. What constitutes that 
right is so ufi^fined, that* under the Madras Presidency, our courts I think would 
be inclined to follow local custom, and to decide against the property being raj, on 
the general principles of the Hindoo law, requiring those who state the contrary to 
prove that it has descended to one son to the exclusion of others; that being the 
exception to the general Hindoo law. In fact I recollect a case so decided by the 
Sudaer Adawlut iit Madras. But it is exceedingly dangerous to lay down any 
general rule in this respect. On the western coast, what is well defined raj descends 
to several distinct branches of the same house, who succeed each other in a mode 
peculiar to that coast, quite opposed to the general Hindoo law of the rest of our 
territories, 

2392. With respbct to the zemiiidaries in the Northern Circars, are any of them 

tehried rajs rather think there are some zemindars who, if required to prove, 
might succeed in proof of that description ; but the case has seldom come before 
out courts. , , , 

2393. Speaking generally, do the zemindaries upon the death of the holders 
descend to. the sons, and are they divided in equal shares between them ?—Prac¬ 
tically, feW of the ancient aristocratic zemindaries have been divided; but where 
claims of brothers h^ve come Forward, the decisions of our courts, on failure to 
proVe the raj, have been in favour of a division. But the party in possession has 
generally appealed to England, and left the matter thereby unsgttledi for there has 
beeh*6nly one appeal from Madras ever decided in this country. . In some cases, 
where brothers feel that they have claims, they may have come to an arrangement 
among theiU^lyes, leaving the senior to manage the property for their common 
benefit '“'", 

H3&4* WhhthahjNM in the case of the Nozped family ?—The Nozeed zemin-, 
ttarf.w«i.h€f!|y Appsrojyi and, on his death, Was divided by our government, pn 
the.' between two of his sons, to the exclusion of 

a third; thenhas since claimed a portion of the country* Our courts 
at to the justice of this claim, hut their ultimate decision was, 


, „...m*gmhppi|ued'to tlip two brothers by Goverpoiept, at the period 
v s^ttleixi#xtt». barred them froth any, rave&mption into 
^ ,$$■ iy* Wef then ,ep^tpd ,by the 


i family of Apparow 

. JL..S¥<HIi'iPPrfrfcS been 

the Othbr tWo, id Ml bkclusldh. That proceeding of the Madras govem- 
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ment was disapproved of by 4sh* SupremeGovernment,wfeo thoagiit tbat annujiing 
the original Stftitmd was Calculated to ;«haite < 4 )s®' 
permanency of the zemiitdafy settlement - - 'I'.lee''iptperprtfldifar'siC 
consequence suspended, and l underetandtbatits -. enactment 
by the authorities at home,» ,;•;>• ’■' . , <. >.?$ 

2395- 'Has the'permanent settlement already 'led* to * 
or in your opinion is it -likely to do so?—Except -in .tsfes© ip sacs, 

the general Hindoo law is likely to be followed by ourcourta; and;twliwwm^ 


1 mtfi 
raq* 
ither 


the general Hindoo law is likely to be followed by oqr pourta* 
than any thing involved in the permanent zemindary settlement, a 

division of zemindaries. Under section 10, Regulation XXV. in iflO'jL pt^ne ;! Ma|^., 
code, no separate estate could be formed of which the assessmihC'|h^ld i .So|^^ 
than 500 pagodas per annum j but this restriction was modifiedby Regulation !, 
1819, declaring that the minimum of division should be one ydlage* WMh.d^fihed 
boundaries. . : V- fl .-I 

2396. In what way is it proposed to carry that regidatinn iirtp' : >qfifeci;. 
a zemindar is possessed of one village, and he dies leaving two sons, will the, court 
rule arbitrarily, in defiance of the principles of Hindoo law, that one son only 
shall possess all the privileges of the zemindary, to the. exclusion of. all others ; or 
will the claim, as founded upon the Hindoo law, in any vyay be,permitted to prevail, 
and will a distinction take place between the duties of t^e zemindar as officer, and 
his property as a landowner?—To view the zemindars as separate from the zemin¬ 
dary property would lead to erroneous conclusions. To treat them now as officers 
of the Government would be still more erroneous. The ancestors only of Borne of, 
them were so perhaps several centuries ago; and the whole of them, in these days, 
on condition of paying a fixed tribute, hold hereditary possession of all the govern¬ 
ment or public rights in the land of the zemindary districts, which, in roost eases, 
have become as valuable as the other concomitant private rights involved in it, if 
not more so. In the case supposed, the zemindary would remain undivided, assessed 
at its amount in the revenue books, but the courts would cause it to be registered 
in the joint names of all the brothers ; the limit to subdivision in our regulations 
regarding the tribute only payable to Government, and hot the rights of the indivi¬ 
duals liable to pay that tribute. An endeavour was made by Shv Thomas Mupro, 
during his government, to induce the principal aristocratic zemindafs in the 
Northern Circars to consent to an arrangement similar to entail in thii country. 
The collectors were called upon to communicate to them the Object of th$ Govern¬ 
ment, which was to prevent the breaking Up of the great famiKes of that country, 
and to preserve the aristocracy entire, the Government beuig%verse to legislutc on 
such a subject without the cotiserit of theywrtiCs mbi‘e inunedmtely ytffedted 
The consequence was great alarm on the part of all the heads Of the zemindary 
families in the Northern Circars, and an aversion to commit themaelves in wr|$ug, 
so as to deprive themselves, as the arrangement in question contemplated, of the 
power that they now possess, under section 8, Regulation XXV. 1802, to dispose of 


their zemindaries during their .lifetime, subject to -the: general 

UiL . 1 .- 1_- T»_.. If. _" , 1 .. '■ ^ . 1 r 1- 1 .. ... \ 


Hindoo law. But 1 


•!_ ai?__ sj, t .1; *.a_ i.L 


.of, the 


zemindars, 


gaging or disposing of their lands during their lifetime. 


fv;n*of#l 


X n ' . 
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—f oannot speak from personal experience upo» thut subject. v,; 

• 239$. Do *• you ^ '^iltslcMnattcIi^ increase ".o#* population has taken place in those 
district ?-^ No regular .census has ever been taken of those districts ; bat- my 
impmiiongen^ that the districts hftve ietpro^ed. 

thlnkmueh land has been bt'biight into cultivation? -I think 
a corisfcleriiblfe’ektent of waste land has been brought into cultivation. 

to the statement you' have made, it would appear that the 
etf^'Of have beenVery different in different parts of the 

ftfljkcfeifc srib established: yotir evidence has relatod principally 

to the Ndi^hern Circars; will you have the goodness to explain to the Committee 
the particular circumstances which led to the Tkilure of the system iu the other parts 
of the district subjected to it ?—The great cause of the failure of the permanent 
zem indary settlement ih those districts in which we newly created zemindars, was 
nb doubt over-assessment, especially in Dindigul and the Jaghire, but less so in 
Salem, where the zemindarics have stood better. Another cause was the want of 
all connection between the peasantry and the parties who made the purchases, who 
Were in general unfit for the agricultural duties devolving on zemindars. They 
were chiefly monied men, or speculators, who merely wished to raise themselves to 
a level with the nobility or ancient rajahs of the country, by purchasing aright 
similar’td theirs. The head of one of the most opulent families at Madras, Ciiin- 
ftiah Moodely, was induced, I believe partly by the opinion of the European revenue 
officers of the government in favour of the system, to speculate largely in such 
purchases. But heand all others who engaged in similar speculations gradually 
felled, partly from their own unfitness for the duty, but chiefly from over-assess¬ 
ment, and their families have been involved ih much consequent distress. 

2401. Hqw long did the Company persevere in the attempt to establish the per¬ 
manent settlement in those distncts?--In Dindigul it failed very speedily; I think 
in the second year, after it was established. In tlie Jaghire and in Salem, the zemin- 
dariet lapsed annually to Government by sales on account of arrears of tribute. 

32402. Wa^ jpuch di|tre«s and difficulty produced by the operation of the regula¬ 
tions fpr carrying into effect the permanent settlement ?t~ I think the ryots in many 
parts of th.e three districts above mentioned, where we newly created zemindars, 
labouredat fir^t nnder considerable oppression from the overbearing disposition of 
^ they gradually diminished in number, and ultimately the ryots 
rights in’the courts, by prosecuting many pf the remaining 
zemiqpaw*. Jf/jt ^^^49.4 Ghinglggnt nistricts, where the remaining portion 
ofqa^, : n^^ still,exist, the complaint I think is new pn the, part 

of the jtetnindari|”s^inst the ryots, rather than on the part of the ryots against 
them-fcV ^ ... ■ / ,. ... ; ’ a,'v ’ 

24 ? 3 '-those .districts to which, .you havejast alluded 

still prevail should estimate it at one 
tmn|,.ab rather more fojSMta), hut in Dindigul 
as not a tenth part. J >'■ ' * ... 

„ u c. . 2404. What 
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2404. What system was resorted to in thnra^ 
zemindary settlementwas necemiHly abaiuloiwdf-^n our d®pf!' 
siou of the ceded districts of Bellaryend Cwddapa, about thi " : 
and field assessment of the country was introduced there by 
on the principlepreviously adopted m the Baramahl 
Bead, whose assistant he was. Similar surveys and fi 
introduced into the Carnatic, consisting of the two 
also into the provinces of Coimbatore, Madura, and I>indijral;'and oil 
surveys, , as well as in the districts of Canara and Malabar, Where ttosurveyr took 
place, annual settlements for the government Revenue of the lands actually occupied 
Wpre made with the occupants individually, on what» ! termed the i^sW'^swffla^ 
But under a mistaken idea that this system entered too mueh;tttiodetail to ( he 
compatible with the judicial tribunals established in 1802, it was abandoUed about 
1808, when . I arrived in India, and the right to collect the government revenue for 
the period of ten-years was then rented out to the ryots of each village, or to such 
of them as would agree thereto, on a lease, stipulating for a money payment to 
Government, fixed on each entire village, including both suable and waste. With 
the exception of Malabar and Canara, which continued to be settled-ryotwar, this 
village lease was gradually extended to the whole of the provinces above mentioned, 
and also to Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly, and Tanjore. 4 

2405. How was that village system found to work?—It operated variously in 

various districts. In a few, where the decennial rent was least excessive, for it was 
high in all, and the greater number of the ryots of the village entered into the lease 
with the collector, its effect was more favourable than in-others; but, generally, the 
result was that a few only of the villagers entered into the lease, and thus 1 stood as 
temporary middle-men between the Government and the rest of the peasantry. The 
inferior ryots were shut out from all immediate communication with the government 
officers, oppressed by their more powerful brethren the renters, who in good seasons 
pocketed all the profits, and in bad cast upon them, by extra assessments, or sad¬ 
dling them with waste land, the greater burden of the leases; so that at the expiration 
of the ten years the villages generally returned into the hands of Government in 
a lamentable state of impoverishment, and in some districts, particularly i p Beilary, 
in a state, as described by Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Thackeray, of absolute “ bank¬ 
ruptcy.” - ''' 

2406. It. would appear by the account you have given, that this system did little 

more than create a temporary village zemindar, whose object must naturally be to 
realize as much money during the existence of his lease aske could obtain flrom 
the cultivators; .was that- practicaily the operation of this system?-—Tlie intention 
of the system was to include, if possible, the whole of the ryot#; but practically, 
most of them haviog declined the lease, its operation I fear was that stated in the 
question. ,v--■ • ,5. 

2407. Have those village leases altogether ceased ?—Entirely. ' • 

,3408.. What system has smee been adopted ?—The Government, on the ekjura- 

tiou of the village leases, have generally reWrted to tlie ryotwar mode df settlemeht 
which preceded them, W under considerable modifications, and with great reduc¬ 
tions of the original assessment in many districts. In the southenr division of 

Coimbatore, 
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.„» i BVjrv«yJekil; < «88e(wnjeiit8 have been reduced 37 per cent.; 

Jfkigptt, lands;" and ^ per cent, in 

an(M recommended ieducrionain DindiguJ, when £ accompanied 
'* ’daspatberotour. .*.■*. <** *••»*> * 

, 4f, .. ^»Ue?d. the, ry«*iW«r system uniform in its effect ami 

v .. | j&fifetfc in di^rept dwtekteh^-The great principle of the ryofr. 
Lepnsists 1% annexing an assessment in money to each field, cultivated or 
, v _. doming a .settlement' annually with each individual 

fields buds he occupies. .The details of the 

rjfpi^ar ; i»yf considerably in one district from those in another, and the principles 
unde*; vouch ihe assessment has .been fiaed upon each field also materially vary in 
thf* ■ 

. J4£°b WMMw-H&lf&tf those variations ?r—The great variation in the assess- 
menj^i upon cach field in different districts consists, in the first place, in the pro- 
produce assigned to the occupant j that varies in every district, 
as^a^tl^jG^k^i^ ,Minute £ drew ap in the name of the Board of Revenue in 
JanuaryiHiS* printedinthe Indian Selections, and is regulated upon no uniform 
principle?^eppndmg-chiefly upon the opinion of the officer who happened to make 
the survey of each district. 

‘2411. Is there much variation in the fertility of the land from field to field ?— 
Most material; pot only in different districts, but in the same district, and even 
in the same village,, in different fields. 

2412. A re not all the assessors of opinion; that the proportion of the produce 
that should gp to ^cultivator nf poor land must be much larger than the propor¬ 
tion which wopld necessarily be withheld by the cultivator of rich land?—Certainly. 
The assessments on each field were generally fixed* by an estimate of the produc¬ 
tive power of each partiaulaV; field. In some districts, as in Madura, the nature of 
the soil was recorded;. in others, as in Dindigul, the field was recorded as estimated 
at 100 or 50 bushels. . In the former ease a defined money assessment was attached 
to each description of soil,; in the latter, the estimated produce was divided between 
the Government and xthe occupant. The proportion depended upon whether it was 
irrigated land PC not j and inirrigated land, whether it was watered by tanks, or by 

weUs^or/ot'hp'^ficiai/m^^-,.'^ 1 ; ■ 

2413, What allowance was made for the different value of the different crops 
which must be, cnltiKSted on the same land in different years ?-*Jn one district the 


assernmept,dn^ji|iyj^l JW« regulated with reference to'the crop or Stubble on the 
ch fpr ; pne ? gram, so much for another;; in others an average was 


gr9hhfl* ii ’ v sp.|m T ,., .... .... _ 

taken, rvste eJi^is^iota JspJ irrigated by tanks or streaum produces rice only 5 such 
land, when prodnmug oply one crop annually, is distinguished from two-crop lend, 
tW9,crops t africebeingofi^m produced in the samB year, where the supply of water 
is plentiful; but roe general result of the ryotwar surveys has been to assess the dry 
land .without reference, to^the particular grain to be grown upon it, more with 
ref$ront$ taMMfe, than- to. anytdnfig ^lse^ - Thu* -'poor land 

wqj« 1|I^ : A had 4 at 100; - ind good an d > bad soils 

wdul$^|n^^ imkthegroat defect of our 

beft rypty^ ropeyg, I fear, has been, not assessing the various descriptions of soil 

in 
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in that very nice proportion to render the cultivation^of the 
assessed preferable to that of the less? fertile but inert * 

2414: Upon the average, what proportion' of the gross ft 


Government ?—Itvariesso exceedinglyindifferentdistrlcta tteliottfdiiofuiider- 



;but, 


take to give any average \ indeed, the truth would twelve fh>^ ..... 

deducting the rtdfictioas above specified by me; fwW theproportSoifi bfthe ”#rtdurt 
assigned to the ryot in each district, of which the pattidmrtfHwilt' bp ’ilfitett' incite 
Minute of the Board of Revenue ofc January 18iS before mentioned by me, sbme 
idea may be formed of the extent of the present demand upon the ryot in moat of 
bur districts. '* ■ *'">*'***% * ■- * 


2415. Are there any instances in which the Government ^Simp)te;';than half 1 the 
produce?—In some it may come near that rate; biit the instances would be rare, 
now that the survey field assessments have been so greatly reduced. 

2416. What is the lowest tlie cbljecfors take in any;^easet—My impression is, 

that it is as low iii some well lands as 26 per cent. , . , > : , 

2417. In the collection of the revenue on the ryotwar system, has it been fonna 
easy to carry into effect all the detailed surveys and valuations which appear to be 
necessary?—-Nothing is more simple than the ryotwar system when once it has 
been introduced, and in no district is such faoility, afforded to the collection of the 
revenue as where it is well established ; the great difficulty is in the introduction 
of it. 


j: 2418. Is not the introduction of it dependent on an accurate measurement of the 
quantity of every field, and an accurate estimate of the productive power of the 
land?—Entirely. 

2419. Has it been found, on experience, that those estimates can be correctly 
made?—With great facility, particularly in some districts where peculiar classes of 
the people have no other profession than that of estimating the produce of fields; 
I allude especially to Tanjore. In other districts various difficulties may have been 
experienced at first; but the persons employed under the direction of the ryots 
themselves gradually acquired very great facility, both in measuring land, and in 
estimating its productive powers. 1 should state, that after tbe productive powers 
of the land are estimated, and the produce divided; between the Government and 
the ryot, the next process in the money-assessed districts has been to convert the 
government dues into money. This second process has also been subject to great 
variations in different districts. In some an average price has been taken for the 
whole district; in others different averages applicable to different parts of the same 
district; and in all the ryotwar field assessed districts, after the ascertainment of the 
assessment in money upon each field in detail* the gross amount never has formed 
the amount of the assessment. That haa always been corrected, with reference to 
the collections of former years; so that the detailed survey rather equalizes the 
assessment than fixes it. U is subject to such percentage Of addition or subtraction 
in a certain number of fields, or in acertain number of villages, or in a certain 
number of districts in each province, according to the best information whieh the 
collector may possess of the aggregate amount which should form a just assessment 
on the entire country under his charge. - 


2420. In 
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2420. In milking these estimates, are persons connected with the different 
villages employed, or are they entirely government servants, whose duty it is to go 
over the whole district ?—The person employed to make the field estimate is always 
a government servant, and is held responsible; but he has generally been directed 
to be guided entirely J>y the opinion of the ryots themselves, provided they make 
a fair estimate of the field, he acting more as a check against under-assessment than 
actually assessing the lands himself. 

2421. According to the original form of society among the Hindoos, it appears 
there were always village officers who had each his duty to perform. If any such 
officers existed in the districts to which you alluded, are they entirely set aside 
under the ryotwar system?—In no districts are the village officers in such a situa¬ 
tion of efficiency as in the best ryotwar districts. One of the great objects of the 
ryotwar system is to register, not only each field and its assessment, but those par¬ 
ticular fields which are appropriated to the village officers, or the various rates of 
money-assessment or other privileges appertaining to the village officers; so as 
to ensure to them the full enjoyment of those privileges. I should say that far the 
most complete set of village officers under the Madras presidency exists in the Ceded 
Districts and in Coimbatore. In Tanjore, which has not yet been surveyed com¬ 
pletely, a lamentable want of all village officers has been the constant theme of 
complaint, not only in the revenue, but in the police department. 

2422. To what circumstance do you ascribe the absence of those police officers; 
was it that they.had been destroyed by the previous wars and miseries to which the 
country has been subjected, and that no others had been created in their place ?— 
Wherever the privileges exist, no want of claimants to the office is ever found. 
The want of those officers has arisen, partly from the usurpation of their rights by 
the leading men in the village, or in some parts of the country, from no payment, 
either in money, grain, or land, having been affixed to the performance of the office 
at all, and no one being willing to perform it gratuitously. 

2423. According to the original frame and arrangement of Hindoo society, it 
would appear that the village officers were all provided for by local arrangements ; 
that they were maintained either by the proportions of land set apart for the pur¬ 
pose, *or by some i»er-centage on the collection of the revenue; are the persons 
now employed in the collection of this revenue so provided for, or have they what 
may be called government salaries ?—The proper village officers, wherever they 
exist, are not only the servants of the village, but the hereditary servants of the 
Government also. They are far the most useful and attached class, though the 
most humble of* our native agency. They collect the government revenue and 
superintend the police. In the ryotwar districts, in consequence of the Government 
interfering to secure to them their hereditary rights, they look more to the Govern¬ 
ment than to the inhabitants, and constantly the inferiors expose the frauds of their 
superiors to the collector; whilst in other districts where the village institutions are 
not thus secured, the inhabitants themselves occasionally employ mere hired stipen¬ 
diaries of their own, without any fixed allowance or public emolument, holding office 
by the tenure of their pleasure only, and entirely in their own interest, and thus the 
service of the Government and the public is left to the mercy of a class of men over 
whom the public have no control. It is in these last-mentioned districts that the 
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villagers are in the worst state, that revenue frauds are always organized the most 
extensively, and are never successfully exposed, for there the stipendiary officers 
ol the village combine with the people themselves to keep the European officers of 
the Government in the dark, both regarding the fiscal state of the village, ami often 
regarding the state of crime. In the best regulated ryotwac districts, the efficiency 
of the village police is as remarkable as the want of all organized corruption, and 
the consequent improved morality and character of the people. 

3424. It would appear from the answers you have given, that the whole object 
of what is called the ryotwar system is to establish such rules and regulations as shall 
secure to the cultivator the beneficial operation of the ancient Hindoo village sys¬ 
tem, which, under the village leases, it was found, from particular reasons, could 
not be carried into effect ?—When I left the presidency to become a practical col¬ 
lector, I was strongly impressed in favour of the village-lease system, as described 
in the Minute of the Board of Revenue of January 1818; but practical acquaintance 
with the revenue in the provinces, both as collec tor in the llellary division of the 
Ceded Districts, and as principal collector at Tanjore, has satisfied me that the only 
good revenue management in India is the ryotwar. It in fact exists everywhere in 
India, the land always being cultivated by certain occupants, and the ryotwar sys¬ 
tem merely registers the names of those persons, and defines the government tax 
payable by each. According as the ryot changes his fields yearly, and increases 
or diminishes his annual cultivation, the government tax rises or falls. The whole 
details of the village are publicly registered, open to all. Each ryot possesses a 
lease, specifying his own fields, and of course can distinguish at once his own from 
his neighbour’s; he is annually brought in contact with the European officer, who 
redresses all complaints, and the whole arrangements connected with the village 
establishments are fully enforced by the established officers of Government. The 
only difference between that system and the village lease is, that in the latter Govern¬ 
ment interpose a particular class of persons between them and the peasantry, and 
shut their eyes to the details of what actually takes place in the village, seeing 
nothing except through such middle-man. The contrast between the village estab¬ 
lishments in Bellary, and in Tanjore, where I have been practically employed, is 
most striking. No one who has visited the two provinces, and has compared the two, 
can fail to see that in Bellary the village institutions are in perfection, whilst in 
Tanjore they have degenerated, and many of the village emoluments have been 
usurped by a class of persons who are totally unconnected with the duties for the 
performance of' which they were given. 

2425. Are there any very remarkable differences between the ryotwar system 
as it is carried into execution in one district and in another?—In the year 1826 
Sir Thomas Munro made a tour through the southern districts, where chiefly the 
ryotwar system is in operation, though it also prevails in the Ceded Districts and 
Nellorc. I accompanied him on that tour, as a member of the Board of Revenue,, 
and submitted to him a report, showing in detail the state of the several districts 
through which we passed. It illustrates better than anything I can state from 
memory the differences in the ryotwar system, as existing in the several provinces. 
It compares that in Coimbatore with the same system in the neighbouring districts} 
touches on the tenures of land as occasionally affected by it, and notices its chief 

defects, 
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defects, as well as other errors in the local administration, which required amend¬ 
ment. I have it in my hand, and, with the permission of the Committee, will 
deliver it in. 

[The witness delivered in the same; vide Appendix.] 

2426. Under the system which prevails in Coimbatore, whatever concessions 
are made by Government are actually enjoyed by the occupier himself, and are not 
intercepted by any intermediate person ?—Exactly so ; but this also is the case in 
every other ryotwar district. 

2427. Is it your opinion, after the experience you have had, that the arrange¬ 
ments in the province of Coimbatore are the best which have been adopted in any 
part of the Madras Presidency ?—I think Coimbatore has been more lightly assessed 
than any other ryotwar district under the Government, and that therefore the result 
of the ryotwar there has been more favourable than elsewhere where the assessment 
has been higher *, but since the reduction of Sir Thomas Munro’s assessment in 
the Ceded Districts, to the extent of 25 per cent, on all lands, and 33 on well 
lands, which I carried into effect in 1820 in the Bellary division, I believe the state 
of the Ceded Districts has improved astonishingly, and that they are now very 
nearly on a par with Coimbatore. 

2428. What is the present state of the Company’s Jaghire in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Madras ?—It is fully explained at the commencement of my report to 
Sir T. Munro above-mentioned, under the head of “ Chingleput.” 
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The Right Hon. Thomas Fhankland Lewis, in the Chair. 


The Honourable WILLIAM LESLIE MELVILLE, called in and examined. 

2429. In what service were you in India ?—In the Bengal civil service. 

•2430. For what length of time?—For 22 years actually resident in India. 

2431. What principal stations did you fill ?—1 was first in the commercial and 
salt lines for a short time; I was then in the judicial department. Certain dis¬ 
turbances broke out in one of our provinces, Cuttack, to which I was sent 
down with some other gentlemen; in that I was employed in the judicial and 
revenue departments, particularly in the settlement of the revenues of certain 
estates in that district. I was subsequently Judge and Magistrate of Ghazipore, 
and afterwards was agent to the Governor-general, and officiating Judge of Appeal 
and Circuit at Moorshedabad; and finally, for one year I was Commissioner of 
Revenue and, Circuit at Bareilly. I have not been much employed in the revenue 
department. 
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2432. At what time did you return ?—I quitted India to return to England at 
the end of 1830. 

2433. Were the districts that you were acquainted with principally under the 
permanent settlement ?—The greater portion of my service was in districts under 
the permanent settlement. 

2434. On what footing is the collection of the land revenue in the province of 
Cuttack ?—Similar to the other unsettled provinces. 

2435. To what provinces do you particularly allude ?—To the Western Provinces; 
the settlement is with the landholders, generally speaking, for a term fixed by the 
regulations applicable to the subject. On the termination of one settlement a regu¬ 
lation is passed specifying that a fresh settlement will be formed, with any excep¬ 
tions that may be marked out. 

2436. What persons do you allude to as the landholders ?—They differ very 
much from each other in extent of possessions, but the zemindars are the persons 
usually designated in Bengal as possessing the proprietary right. 

2437. Are those persons whom you describe as landholders on the same foot¬ 
ing now that they were under the native powers?—I have understood that settle¬ 
ments rarely existed with them under the native government; that they were very 
seldom in possession of their estates, but were allowed a certain per-eentage from 
the Mahratta government, which preceded ours, in the collections; I believe it 
was a very small allowance; we recognized them as proprietors, and in general 
they engaged with us. 

2438. Were they proprietors under the Mahratta {towers ; had they any actual 
property in the land, or was not theirs rather an office with certain duties annexed 
to it, for which they were entitled to deduct a certain fixed remuneration from the 
revenues which they collected ?—I rather understood that they had some pro¬ 
prietary right; but the short period in which I was engaged in revenue duties in 
Cuttack was chiefly occupied in remedying some unfortunate mismanagement, and 
trying to restore order into the practical administration of the revenue affairs of the 

f irovince. Subsequently one of the ablest servants the Government ever hail, the 
ate Mr. Stirling, who held office in the district for some years, entered into a very 
minute inquiry on the subject of the tenures of land in Cuttack, the result of which 
is printed in one of the latest volumes of the Asiatic Researches, and I believe it 
is calculated to throw light upon landed tenures generally throughout India; his 
information was so much more profound and accurate than any I can pretend to, 
that perhaps it will be sufficient to refer to it. 

2439. What was the nature of the disturbances to which you allude ?—They 
seemed to me partly connected with the administration of the revenue, and partly 
the judicial administration. 

2440. How had they arisen ?—In so far as they were connected with the 
revenue, it appeared to me that there had been some neglect in the superintendence. 
Satisfaction was always expressed by Government at any increase of the revenue 
assessed in the province, but sufficient attention was not paid as to the fact of its 
being actually realized. It was discovered on the breaking out of the disturbances, 
that the actual collections were about a year in advance of the year of account. 
Collections were made through 1818, for instance, and the sums were carried to 

the 
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the account of 1817 } this, among other circumstances, led to great disorder in the 
revenue affairs of the provinces. The extent of over-assessment thus escaped notice, 
and very extensive sales of estates to the y r*ch native inhabitants of Calcutta, who 
were unacquainted with the habits of the natives of Orissa and with the people alto¬ 
gether, and much discontent arose. In the judicial department there were charges 
against the gentleman Holding the office of judge and magistrate, and he was finally 
dismissed from the service. 

2441. Will you state briefly to the Committee what the nature of this charge 
was ?—There were charges of extortion and corruption. 

2442. Who were the persons to blame for this over-assessment that you 
describe, and for the collection of the revenue in anticipation of the payments 
which became due in the ensuing year?—There was some neglect ascribable to the 
several authorities. A succession of young and inexperienced men as collectors; 
a Board of Revenue in Calcutta, which had numerous other duties connected with 
Bengal, and did not advert, sufficiently to the peculiarities existing in Cuttack ; 
and if I might be permitted to say so, 1 think that the Government itself had not 
paid the attention to Cuttaek which the unsettled state of the land revenue should 
always exact. 

2443. Were the persons Europeans or natives who were most to blame in this 
matter *, I mean with regard to the anticipation of charge, and the over-assessment ? 
—1 should say, certainly, that there was a neglect in the superintendence, and in 
the European management. 1 am not aware that there was any particular mis¬ 
management ascribable to the natives. 

2444. Were natives employed in the subordinate situations in the collection of 
the revenue, in the usual manner?—Certainly ; but the revenue officers frequently 
personally superintended making settlements ; for instance, 1 personally made the 
settlement of several estates, and the natives merely committed to paper the engage¬ 
ments which I entered into with the people. 

2445. Do you happen to know what steps were taken for the collection of the 
land revenue in Cuttack, when that province first came into our possession?—We 
acquired the province from the Mahrattas, and their system, as 1 understand it, was 
very*loose; they, I think, had no certain demand, hut fixed their claims at a high 
rate, collected what they could, and forgave the remainder. 

2446. Was there any accurate detailed village assessment, founded upon the 
valuation and measurement of the land, under the Mahratta powers ?—Not that 
I am aware of: if it existed, it was not adhered to. 

2447. Do you happen to know whether there existed in Cuttack the usual village 
officers, and whether there were records of the measurement, as well as of the 
value of the land ?—I distinctly recollect that there were. 

2448. Were they such as were acted upon under the Mahratta powers ?—-They 
might serve in some degree as a guide, but not as a check. The principle with the 
Mahrattas was, I imagine, to take all they could realize; but 1 am not well acquainted 
with the details; their rule bad ceased many years before I wept to Cuttack. 

2449. When that province was transferred to us, do you think that the amount 
of assessment was increased or decreased, as compared with what it had been of 
latter years under the Mahrattas ?—1 do not happen to recollect that. 

2450. Can 
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2450. Can you state what was the nature of the agreement first made with the 
,f ^ pnl > 8,) ' 2, zemindars of Cuttack upon our coming into possession of that district?—I do not 

ii/r iiou. recollect examining their engagements, I conceive, however, that it was to dis- 

//'. Leslie Mekille. charge the revenue demanded from each with punctuality, and in other particulars 
to conform to the clauses of a proclamation which was published by certain com¬ 
missioners who were appointed for the management of the affairs of the province, 
and which was subsequently incorporated into one of our regulations. 

2451. Do you know what steps wore taken in order to ascertain or to record the 
rates at which the old hereditary cultivators of the district had held their lands ; 
were any such steps taken ?—No; I am not aware that any such steps were taken, 
1 remember inquiring, but found that few or no Mahratta documents had been 
transferred to us, either at the time of the conquest or cession of the province ; and 
I think I wrote to Mr, Jenkins, at that time the resident of Nagpore, upon the 
subject; but I was removed from the province, and I do not know whether the 
papers were subsequently obtained. 

2452. Was there in the different villages in the district an officer known by the 
name of canoongoe or keeper of records?—Generally, the usual establishment 
both of pergunnuh and of village officers existed. 

2453. Were any courts of judicature introduced into the province at the time of 
its cession to us?—There were the usual courts; the civil court, and the court of 
the magistrate or criminal court, with superintending courts at Calcutta, 

*2454. In what respect did the system established in 1803 in Cuttack differ from 
the permanent settlement established by Lord Cornwallis in the Bengal provinces 
in 1793?—The system was similar, but the amount of the assessment was not per¬ 
manent ; and the importance of that particular with all its attendant circumstances 
was not sufficiently adverted to. 

245,5. In the case of the land revenue not being regularly paid, what steps was 
the collector enabled to resort to in order to enforce the payment *, did they differ 
in any degree from those which prevailed in Bengal under the permanent settle¬ 
ment ; had he recourse to sales in the usual way ?—The steps taken were similar to 
those adopted in Bengal. 

24.56. Was the collector under the necessity of giving a notice of sale, and of 
putting the property of the zemindar, or whoever it might be, up to public auction ? 
—Certainly. 

2457. Can you say whether many zemindaries had been put up to sale previously 
to your going there ?—A great number had been actually sold i two-thirds of the 
province had been frequently put up to sale, and a very large proportion actually 
sold. 

24.58. What class of persons have become the purchasers?—Frequently opulent 
natives of Calcutta, who were disposed to speculate in land. 

24.59. Did the purchase of those rights by strangers produce much dissatisfaction 
in the province?—I should think it did ; they were non-resident principally •, their 
agents were principally inhabitants of Bengal, who are foreigners to the inhabitants 
of Orissa, and understand neither their language nor their habits; and the demand 
of Government increasing while the demand of this new body of landholders 
increased, the consequence ms very general misery. 


2460. Do 
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2460. Do you happen to know whether the rights, whatever they may have 
been, which exited in the actual cultivators as occupiers of the land, were affected 
by those auction sales; was the purchaser of the land supposed to have bought 
a complete and unlimited right in it ?—Certainly, I understand not; under the 
regulations, I conceive, the purchaser merely acquired the right of the seller, as 
declared at the time of the original formation of the settlement. 

2461. Was this declaration contained in the proclamation to which you have 
alluded in a previous answer?—Reservation was made, I believe, in that proclama¬ 
tion of the rights of the under-tenants. 

2462. Do you recollect what those rights were defined to be?—No; the code 
was principally borrowed from that of Bengal, and probably corresponded with the 
general, though perhaps somowhat loose and inaccurate declarations made in the 
Bengal Regulations. 

2463. Do you happen to know whether much litigation had arisen under the 
arrangements which you describe; had the cultivators brought many complaints 
and actions into the zillah courts?—No, I do not think there were many; I am 
afraid the people were too poor to gain easy redress from our courts. 

2464. Do you believe that, under the circumstances in which the cultivators 
existed in the zemindaries created in Cuttack, they would have been able to pro¬ 
tect themselves against the power and authority of the zemindar, and maintain the 
rights which by the proclamation were reserved to them, by the instrumentality of 
our courts or by any other means?—No, I am afraid they had little beyond the 
usual resource of the tenantry in India, that of the landholder dreading the depo¬ 
pulation of his estate. 

2465. Do you believe that that is the natural and practical limit to the pressure 
which a zemindar is likely to put upon his ryot ?—It is too frequently; I recollect 
feeling this impression very strongly, and in consequence suggesting in one of my 
reports, written at the moment, some mode of empowering the head of a village to 
sue as representative generally of the village: I wished to provide a remedy for 
the individual helplessness of the ryot, but I doubt if that mode was attempted. 

2466. You think it has never been carried into effect?—No; I left that district 
soon after, and had not an opportunity of observing. 

2467. Do you know whether any of the zemindaries in the country of Cuttack 
have been divided, either by sale or by the descent of property from father to sons? 
—I do not happen at this moment to recollect any such case of division. Many of 
the principal ^states in Cuttack are held under apeculiar tenure by hereditary rajahs, 
whose property, under the general regulations, I think is declared not to lie devis¬ 
able : there are two kinds, one surrounded by our provinces, whose estates are 
subject to the general regulations; the other bound the western side of the province, 
and the rajahs pay a small quit rent, merely as feudatories of the Government, but 
are not amenable to any of our tribunals, nor do we interfere at all in the internal 
administration of the raj. 

2468. Is that district now entirely tranquillized, and is the revenue collection 
put upon a footing satisfactory to all parties?—It was; the inquiries which were 
commenced at the period I referred to led to the employment of many of our ablest 
public officers there, and the district has been one of the most prosperous, I believe, 
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in the Company's provinces ever since. I think I have understood, though, that 
in the northern parts of it some increase in the revenue might probably be obtained, 
no revision having takenplace since the conquest of the province ; I allude to the 
vicinity of Baliysorei c - - . 

2469. Do you think that the productive power of that part of the province 
is materially increased ; has more land been brought into cultivation, or has that 
which was in cultivation before been rendered more productive ?•—‘The assessment 
was originally formed on insufficient data; so that where it Was excessive, in the 
natural course of things it has failed and been reduced, but where too low it has 
not been raised. 

2470. What is the total amount of the land revenue raised in the province of 
Cuttack ?—I do not happen to recollect it. 

2471. Is the amount levied upon the cultivators’ land in Cuttack confined 
strictly to the land assessment, or do they pay anything of the nature of village 
cesses?—Not that 1 am aware of; the Regulation of Bengal abolishing all cesses 
was extended to Cuttack. 

2472. Are there any peculiar dues that arise from the worship of Juggernaut ?— 
There are collections made on the part of Government at the temple of Juggernaut. 

2473. In what way are they charged and collected ?—It is on the admission of 
pilgrims to perform their devotions at the temple. 

2474. Are there not lands appropriated to the services of the temples ?—There 
are. 

2475. Does all that matter remain precisely on the same footing on which we 
found it when the province was transferred to us at the conquest?—I think so; 
everything has continued, I believe. 

2476. Were you at any time particularly conversant with the salt manufacture, 
and the mode of levying a duty upon it for the Government r— I was for about 
a year, during the early period of my service, an assistant to one of the*salt agents ; 
so far I became in some degree conversant with the subject. 

2477. Has it ever occurred to you that any mode could be resorted to by which 
the public could be supplied with salt better in quality and lower in price, and yet 
the Company lose nothing in the amount of revenue ?—No, 1 am not aware of any 
means of accomplishing that; the tax at present appears to’me to be collected with 
little vexation to the people, and to be very productive to the Government. I am 
alluding to Bengal generally. 

2478. Do you tniiik that it stands now upon as good a footing as it can rest 
upon ?—1 have never seen any plan which appeared to me to hold out the promise 
of equal advantages with so little inconvenience. 

2479. Do you entertain the same opinion with respect to opium ?—Yes, 

2481). Have yon at any time been at all conversant with the transit duties, so as 
to know what is the effect produced by them Upon the internal commence of the 
country?—I should say that they were Vexatious and burdensome, hot only to 
traders, but also to individual travellers. The delays and extortions practised by 
the officers of that department wret a Sdtilce of great evil. H • '< 1 . ; 

2481. Does the feoilectfoii rf those duties render necessary a frequent 'Stiff' trou¬ 
blesome examination of all goods transported both on the Ganges and on all other 

• lines 
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t, and i have nodoufet bat that it is well founded* 

2482. Has any mode ever suggested itself to you by which those transit .duties 

could be comrauted for any other charge ofreveuiie that would be equally, piroduc- 
Jive A modewas suggested of limiting .the custom-houses to one or two principal 
points* to Calcutta and to frontier pbwes* J tWnk, and to leave the internal tragic 
wee; but ! am not sufficiently acquainted with the details to be able to speak with 
any precision upon it. % .* v>* t - H . „ 

.Captain GEORGE AUGUSTUS yNDERWOOD, called in and examined. 

2483. Were you in roe Company's service in the Madras presidency?-—Yes* in 

thecorpa^engineers..,. - ... 

2484. For what length of time ?-~For 10 years. I have been more than 14 years 

in their seryice, but only i p years actual residencein India. I have been home 
three years. . , w 

2485. What situations have you filled in the civil service of the Company r— 
I have, never filled any other civil situation in the service of the Company but that 
of civil engineer. 

2486. Is that a new class of officer in the service of the Government ?-~ 4 t was 
originated about 18 years ago* to the best of my recollection, and then only one 
officer. Colonel Caldwell, was employed for the whole of Southern. India, 

2487. How many persona are ‘now employed in; that office ?—There are three 
principal officers employed for the whole of Southern.India r they have some half* 
caste assistants. 

2488. What duties had you to perform P^-Duties of very great importance i 
checking all disbursements for tank repairs, for channels of irrigation, roads* bridges, 
and in facfCvery expenditure of a civil nature. Without the counter signature of 
the civil engineers, no disbursements are supposed to take place in the. tank depart- 
ment. According to the regulations of the .service, all the estimates Andbiils of 
adjustment must pass through their hands, and be reported on, before .the inspector* 
general at Madras will forward them to the Board of Revenue. , 

2489. Had you any duty to discharge connected with the survey and measure¬ 
ment of land?—-A great deal. ... , V , <. ,<• ••• 

2490. With a view to ascertain the amount of revenue to be eharged upon it ? 

—Not exactly with that view, but in order to check fraud», to ascertain any 
errors in the accounts that were produced, and for the purpose ofiraprovingthe 
irrigation of the country, t) - •> > .. 

2491. The accounts you allude to being the result of surveys made by natives ? 
narivevaodontbe records of the villages or 
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2495. 'Whatpersons had you under you to assist you in the detailed.operatiotw 

that you toperintended ?—One or two young halfoastoassistauts* aqa,.latterly. 
a cavalry officer. ; • < ■ 

2496. Were the duties committed to your charge altogether new, or had they 

been before performed by any other class of public servants ?—-They, were quite 
new as to the department generally, hut Colonel Cnldwdll was the first engineer 
officer appointed, about 18 years ago, to this particular purpose pf supervision; 
consequently, it was anew order of things: he was called the Superintendent of 
Tanks. f • v> . . ■ 

2497. Under the native powers, had the establishment or the management of 
tanks attracted much of the attention of the rulers of the country r—I fancy a very 
great deal; hut I cannot speak with certainty. 

2498. Do any recorded regulations for the maintenance and management of the 
tanks remain in the hands of the village officers ?—No regulations that I am aware 
of before our own government; but as in many parts of the country a very ancient 
custom prevails of preserving or allotting a certain portion of the gross produce for 
tank repairSj &c. &e.» I doubt not certain rules did and may still exist. 

2499. Are there not to be traced) in various parts of the districts with which 
you have been conversant, the remains of tanks to a very considerable extent, which 
have gone out of' repair ?— Y es, to a most extraordinary extent} And at the present 
day the tanks are almost innumerable. 

2500. Do you suppose that those tanks ever were in existence and in operation 
at one time, or have they been the works of successive occupiers of the country ?— 

I imagine that they must formerly have been all in operation at one time, 1 speak 
of many years ago. . , 

2501. Is there any record as to what time those tanks were in operation ?—!* am 

not aware that there is any record as to the exact period} but 1 should suppose, 
from my own observations, about the period of the ware that took place In the 
Carnatic antecedent to 1750. * . ■ , ,, ; 

2502. Were the tanks destroyed during those wars?-—Not destroyed by design, 

perhaps} but fimagmefrom the country being depopulated by wars, fainine, and 
other causes, they fell into ruin. - fe - 

2503. Did the depopulation of the country destroy the tanks, or was it the 

destruction of the tankV that depopulated the country P—I . should think that it 
was the want of population originally that caused the neglect of the tepiks, and 
afterwards the absence af water increased ami aggravated uU. the, evils which jJhe 
remaining people experienced !'.14 \. s; • - *„•••.».. rx \ ■ • s i$. L -*v' 

2504. Id what extent have those tanka been reatored r—They havebeen restored 
to a greater extent than ^ absolutely necessary for toe prerent cu/^ri^ con- 
sideration being paid to the wants of their cattle. Vast eun|« hive beenlaid put 

';i, annually 
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of tho9e tanks ; from f)0,ooo^ to 80,000 1. onan average: 
i&ojoWW titaf iM&MnM dishorned according to the published 

accounts* . ■ ’• vu rrVi>- 

2565. Is there any account which will show the number of tanksrestored,the 
^Hiation ; of therii, cost P^CWwt^t iiich a record is kept monthly at 

Madras, in the office of the inspector-general of tank estimates. ,, 

2506. Isfhere any eopyof that record in England I believe not. In England 

no account can be ascertained of those details which are conducted by the civil 
engineer's department in India, in consequence, I fancy, of the very voluminous form 
they assume. ; . 

2507. Are they more voluminous than is necessary?—Not at all more than is 
necessary: the civil engineer being ordered, while traversing his district, to measure 
all work, evert Of the least dimension, either in stone masonry or earth \ to see the 
workmen paid himself, if possible; to check all frauds, and to make a record of his 
daily proceedings, which is forwarded monthly to the inspector-general for the 
information of the Board of Revenue and Government. These records or diaries 
were considered of so much importance, that the late Sir Thomas Munro invariably 
made a point of perusing and examining one or more of them. 

2508. Of how many collectorates does the district of which you are speaking 
consist ?—Five, and probably the most important in Southern India. They are 
Tinrtevelly, Tanjore, Madura, Coimbatoor, and Trichinopoly. . . 

2509. In which of those districts has the restoration of tanks been carried to 
the greatest extent?—If I confine myself to the term tanks, I shquld say in two, 
Tinnevelly and Madura; but that is the least important branch of duty in my 
division. 

25 m. What branch of duty in your division do you consider as more important ? 
—That connected with Tanjore, Coimbatoor, and Trinchinopoly, which are watered 
by channels of irrigation from largo rivers. 

2,511. Which channels are under the management of the civil engineer ?— 
Entirely. 

2512. Re so good as to describe to the Committee the extent and character and 

the "construction of arty one considerable tank, the regulation of which you super¬ 
intended ?^The generality of the tanks in the southern divirion are small compared 
with those of the northern and centre. In the latter district 1 3 very large tanks 
are met with, each from 15 to 25 miles in circumference 5 such as the Cauverypauk, 
Carangooly; Cumbum, &c. &c. tanks: a reservoir of this, kind is formed by 
damming acrOsS a large valley, into which several streams from the mountains 
or otherwise empty themselves. It may be further supplied by a canal cut from 
some great river in the neighbourhood, which has been dammed across by masonry, 
stone;, or earth. Some of those canals are 60 and 70 miles in length ; along their 
course other minor branches are taken off, irrigating vast: tracts of country on both 
sides yiefdingrevenues to a very Targe amount, sometime* 7,000 /,, 8*oooJ. and 
9,000 /. (76,000, 8o,ooo and 90,000 rupees) per annum. ^ ; 

2513. With reference to the tank to which you particularlyEluded, be so good 
as to say what are the dimensioas of the dam-head, and of what it is constructed ? 

The bund is generally constructed of earth faced with some revetement, either of 
. e.i.—III. , 002 stone 
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stone or bmkr u The bund supporting tbo water variea asearc’ rjg to the local ity;.it 
is sometimes 15and2Q feet high, made iof earth reveled with loose stone or with 
fine masonry of stone and brick. The bund of Cauverypauk tank is five mdesin 
length. 5 *' >•’ '& h > te> friA J :*? $,' . . W 

2514. D0 yon remember what was-the cost oftheparticular buudtow]Meh*jjou 

are alluding ?—! am not aware that any reservoir I now speak ofhasbeen formed 
since the adoption of a civil engineer’s department; I cannot therefore state the 
cost that such a tank might have created originally, but the expense for a similar 
one at the present day can be readily assumed. ; ». * 

2515. Do you mean that these tanks have been restored only# and not created ? 

—Restored and'maintained foe the purpose of irrigation ; our present efforts being 
directed to the preservation of the existing revenues. ^ 

2516. * Can you state the cost of the restoration?—I can* One tank, the 
Carangooly, in Chingleput province of the centre division, was destroyed by the 
storm of 1827, which ruined 1,-100 others in North Arcot alone._ The estimate for 
its repair, framed by the native servants in the absence of the civil engineer on nek 
certificate, and submitted by the collector at the close of 1828, amounted to 
64,000 rupees, or 6,400/.; the civil engineer repaired it in 1829, for 8,000 rupees 
(800 /.) (I am assuming the exchange at 2 s. a rupee for brevity), and the tank was 
immediately filled, no Joss being subsequently sustained in the revenue; the differ¬ 
ence was 56,000 rupees, (5,600/.); 12,000 rupees (1,200/.) were afterwards recom¬ 
mended and laid out. 

2517. What was the actual cost ?—The actual cost was 20,000 rupees (2,000 /.), 

1,200 /. being added afterwards as above-mentioned to strengthen it, and render 
this reservoir, supplying thirteen villages, safe from all further damage; but the actual 
cost for repairing it at the moment was 800 A It is fair to remark, that the. natives 
did not appear on this occasion to be prompted by fraudulent motives ; ignorance 
and want of science were their great faults. ^ > 

2518. Do those bunds frequently give way in floods ?—Constantly. 

2519. Is there no mode by which they ran be rendered strong enough to resist 

the weight of the water ?—Yes, certainly ; and we have of late years adopted such 
modes, and have obviated all such violent attacks; but I may say that judicious 
and scientific management is constantly required. In one district, alone, that of 
North Arcot, (1,100) eleven hundred tanks burst in one year, 1827* They had 
been neglected for a long time, owing to the want of officers to superintend and 
properly direct the repairs. The regulations .of the Government are such, that all 
repairs of an ordinary . nature require , the authority of theoivil engineer ; while 
such an authority exists, some difficulty arises as 40 disbursements during his 
absence; and delays occurring; ultimate injuryis the consequence.: In this sense,; 
while so inefficient; the department sometimes is worse than useless,•>. ..•***» ;*#*«• 

25*20. How many begahs of latwl. ran .be watered from one of thoaetankfl?:— 
That depends upon the nature of theorops. If only one crop i» obtained, a * 
tank will water a very vast tract of country; if two crops, they will prol 
cultivate less of ground, reserriog a .supply for the aecond. **i**M*fc 

In4t.0Aremr considerable tract,that either under the oi^tyetyni 
other can be watered by a tank ?— By a large tank, e very large extedt,^ty«edds> 
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From the tank Of which Ihave bee®*pe«ku»g,which is 25 miles id circumference, 
1 should think' about 5,oooacres* bufcl am speaking now only from memory, and 
from-im^rlt^dsta^ ■ *«}•,»»••«.* 1 'tm -4 ■ *•*? 

9522. You said just now that the inspector's superintendence was in somecaaes 
wqWfthan useless ? doyoumeaiithat itis aoat present?—-I mean at present. , 

l 9 $»gb Are you enabled to state whetthe increased value of the land is, by the 
powerofimgating it?—The proportion between dry and wet cultivation is as one 
toJkej by being irrigated, the amngt lend is increased five times in value. 

2524. Has the government revenue increased in that proportion?—! should 

thiakithas jsubject however to subtraction on account of the extra difficulty of 
the collection,' and' the expenses incident to the change, for clearing watercourses, 
Ac. &C. *<*■ 

2525. In what way does the collection of die land revenue become more 
difficult ?—In consequence of its being a different kind of crop j rice, for instance, 
while the otheris drygrain. When the assessments are such that the revenue is 
derived by taking a proportion in kind, the collections become of course more 
difficult./ “ 

2526. In what way is the distribution of the water among the different proprie- 
tors regulated ; by customs that are known among the inhabitants themselves?— 
By customs among themselves, and partly by the nature of their tenures. 

25274 What is there in the nature of their tenures. which enables them to 
regulate that distribution ?- From the tenor of my duties as a civil engineer, 
I Cannot speak properly as to the nature of tenures; but in the course of my 
exEuiHnations 1 found that many of the people holding lands held them upon the 
condition^ that Government should keep their reservoirs and channels of irrigation 
in perfect repair $ consequently, every man'under such circumstances is entitled to 
his fair share of the water. 

2528. Is that the usual tenure in cases of irrigation ?—I think it is. 

2529. Then in case the Government neglect to keep those tanks in repair, of 
course they are bound to make a deduction from the amount of revenue on the 
land ?—4 believe so ; but as I said before, my duties are so distinct from that of 
the collection of revenue, that 1 only speak under correction. 

2530. Notwithstanding the destruction by floods, has the state of the tanks 
improved of late years or deteriorated?—Very vastly improved. . 

2531. Would you propose an increase upon the number of superintendents 
They have been increased lately, and the Government have now taken into con si* 
deration this very branch, which requires further increase, as it has forced itself into 
notiee»froTn thepecuharity of its duties, from the , great saving it has already made 
ia the disbursements, and from the increase of the revenue which it has already 
occasioned. I am persuaded that the responsibility and duties of the civil engineer 
are second'to none in the service. > As an, improver of their resources, and arbiter 
of their disputes, a friend to the poorest workman, and a foe to all peculation, the 
civil edgnteer-has opportunities of raising the British character among the natives, 
which can be enjoyed by few. To do this properly, he must know their languages, 
customs, aadrightaj active, clever andexperieaced, but above all, patient and 

go<Md'tatiqN»redi, v- , „- vi . •< ■■ «. * 

2532. Does 
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9552. Does themaintenance of the tanks, when once irestored, dependupon 
constant and vigilant' watch, especially 1 daring floods ?-^Certam!y, every tank has 
or ought to have # sluice of discharge. ■ ; *. >'"<•*>■ • : 

3533 * 1 ® there any perron appointedto watch that sluice of discharge r—-Yes; 
there is a village gomasta or other person generally paid for the purpose, whose doty 
it is to keep his eye upon the tank, to see that the sluices are open in case of 
flood, and to open them when required. A very injudicious method prevalent 
among themselves, and which has been forbidden by us, k cutting open the bund, 
adding of course to the evil. I have known villages materially injured froth that 
very cause. ■ •' *»• 1 

2534. Describe the southern division generally ?—The southern division con¬ 
tains seven great rivers $ across one of them, the Ambrawaddy, there are 39 dams, 
and across another, the Noel, 33, while from the Cauvery nearly 53 1 lacs of rupees, 
about 535,000/. annual revenue.is derived. 

2535. Across which river are there 39 dams ?—The Ambrawaddy river, iii the 
Coimbatoor district. 

2536. Are they all in good repair ?—They are generally in good repair, and 
many of them well constructed. 

2537. Are they strong ?—Very strong, though rough; hut many of them are of 
very ancient date. 

2538. Are they sufficiently watched to make it improbable that they will suffer 
by floods P-—They are not much watched, because they occur in parts far from 
villages generally, from the nature of the case. In Order to water the lands of 
a village, it is necessary to go many miles to form a dam. 

2539- Are the dams exposed to as much risk in case of flood as the bunds which 
you have previously described?—They are a great deal more exposed, but from 
the nature of their construction they are not so liable to be damaged by floods. 
They are placed across the rivers, in order to force the water out of its natural 
course into an artificial one. > 

2540. Is the whole body of water forced into another channel ?—The bund goes 
across the whole river, and the water runs over it. Another river, the Noel, in 
Coimbatoor district, has 33 dams. Those two rivers are very important. * The 
third, the Bowany, likewise in the Coimbatoor district, has ^ three dams : the 
Denaiekencottah, theCodavelly near Sattinumgahims, and the Calingaroyen, near the 
town of Bowany. The south channel of irrigation from theCodavelly runs 34 miles, 
yielding a revenue of about 6,000 L ; the northern channel is of less importance. 

2541. Is the land which is under irrigation from its own nature so level as to 

be easily flooded, or are toe'inhabitants forced to go to considerable expense to 
adapt their land to toe channels of irrigation r—Generally speaking, the land is 
taken with that slope and on that level that it is easily watered; there are cases 
where they require to raise up a few smalt banks at the ends of the slopes, in order 
to prepare their ground* , . ^ ,,4 

2542. Are there other dams of importance?--There are 5 and there arevarious 

other riverain tots district of much' importance;' •*•%>.. v v.-w. 

12543* Is the esttolishmefttof civil engineers to which you * belonged, eqpod'to 
toe discharge of the duties that are required from it?—Certainly not.' ^Sir Tbiisnas 
■ Munro, 
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Mun^o, m 3 wba$ e# triWb J^had the hnuPM? 9$ travelling wheia that Ja»ieoted and 

-|B»iid 9 theJour* .msouthern division ip i826,was-aware 
.ot'jthis jUiefficiency, and promised as much remedy as circumstances would admit; 
bu| notwithstanding the necessity of young engineer officers as assistants was 

;vJ .>» ^ .* ..... 

9544. Are gireat lt^^ frequently iimtured in consequence of the inefficiency of 
the establishment ?-—Very great losses. : \ : . 

2545. What instances particukrly have omne to your knowledge in that resect? 
—One in tlie. Tinpevelly district, ,about the latter end of the year 1827. In con¬ 
sequence of the want of an officer to superintend the improvements recommended 
by the civil engineer in the Tambrapoorny river, that flows 70 miles through the 
Tinnevelly district, the clearances and repairs urgently recommended by myself 
after laborious surveys, and strongly supported by the, collector of the province, 
could not be executed. Floods unfortunately occurred, and as predicted, the 
banks burst in all directions below, the town of Tinnevelly, and it is reported, 
I believe with truth, that about 10,000/. were lost to the revenue that year, 
besides the destruction of many lives and much property: the annual deficiency 
since has been very considerable. Another instance occurs to me in the Trichi- 
nopoly district. I was called upon to immediately survey and level a channel of 
irrigation 60 miles in length, traversing the district and passing through the can¬ 
tonment of Trichinopoly. Being absent and urgently required elsewhere, my half- 
caste assistant took the necessary levels, but from some error in the survey (imme¬ 
diately detected by myself) the work was delayed, and loss of revenue to a very 
vast amount occurred that year, and a deficiency of water has been the consequence 
ever sine#. 

2546. Describe the nature of irrigation in Tanjore.—Tanjore, probably, is 
the most important district we have; it is very highly cultivated, and there is not 
much room for extended cultivation, Everything depends on the supply of water 
from the Cauvery river, which is forced through innumerable branches over high 
tracts by a large mound situated opposite Trichinopoly. For the preservation of 
this mound great science and attention are required. The beginning of the mound 
is abwit nine miles above, or west of Trichinopoly, extending many miles below 
that large town, and divides the large Cauvery river into two branches. The north¬ 
ern one is known by the name of the Colleroon. The “ great dam,” a masonry 
work of very anqient constrnction. occurs about nine miles below, or east of Tri¬ 
chinopoly j about two miles above it, a large artificial channel,x dike a river, called 
the “ Vennaur," branches from the Cauvery. From this and the main branch, 
running .70 mdes across the district, 17 or 18 large branches spread themselves in 
all directions. Over these, in most places, bridges are built, sluices are every¬ 
where seep, and, dhe reads raised nine or ten feet in many cases. , 

2547. Is that about the level required through the district?—-Through 

a portion of the province, parallel to the coast, 30 miles inland, it requires 
that elevation *and. there > « vast sum expended for ; those roads annually. 
There are numerous branches leading into the Trichinopoly district from the 
Cauvery, town, on both sides of the river, north and 

south, yielding a revenue of about 35,000/. annually; and as Tanjore yields 

about 
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abfWt 500,90a*. annually, formed ofttajmpo^ this 

branch p£ ouy. We#. $M#f -- 4 fr» 
letters severally written by the collectors of these two province«, io August t&StS, 
will at c^ce serve to show the very gr««t«.tH^\ r t|t^4Clj^>ion8/«ncl 

decisions ofthe ciy|l engineer, and the vast f concerns «t stakowb^^ 
is eraeigently; celled upon. to act. > Ip the one case the collector of Tanjore remarks, 
that “ on the verdict of the civil engineer depends the whole of the year's revettii*?* 
(500,000*.).; and pi the ether* the Trichinopoly eolleCtorstates, that ifthe engi¬ 
neer’s suggestions prove fallacious* (as he anticipated, and was warranted infeariag 
from the alarms of the people far and wide,) “ not only would the cultivatiop^and 
villages for miles round be destroyed, and many lives lost* but even Trichinopoly 
itself plight be washed away,” (or words to that effect). The responsible officer, 
however, in both instances, can appeal to the public records to prove that his plans 
and suggestions, while they succeeded most satisfactorily, were the means of avert* 
inga very great expenditure of time and money. r w 

2548. Under die increased powers of irrigation which have taken place of late 
years, has an evident improvement taken place in the condition of the people ?— 
Verygroat. One district alone, Coimbatoor, has increased 60 per cent, in popu¬ 
lation, and the condition of the people generally has improved from that of poverty 
to respectability. This happy result may with justice be attributed to other causes j 
however, irrigation and improvement keep pace with each other. 

2549. Is that the case in any other district that you are acquainted with r—Very 
much in Tanjore ; not so much in Madura. 

2550. Owing to what circumstances; is it to a difference in the settlement of the 
revenue ?—I am hot aware that there is any difference in the settlement, but I fancy 
that the means of artificial irrigation have not been so much improved upon there as 
in other districts, similar supplies of water not being so constant and abundant. 


2551. Does the core of bridges fall under the corps that you belong to?— 

Entirely. ■ ; , • , lV . • 

2552. Are the bridges in that district entireiy maintained by the Government ? 

—Entirely by the Government. * ;a « > ^ * . 

2553. Are they very numerous?—Very numerous; across one road.Upwards 

of 100 occur in a short space of perhaps 30 miles. ; ^ . < 

2554- Are th^^aocient construction All new that I speak oCj there,-are 
very few bridges, comparatively speaking, of ancient construction. 

2555. Though tanks were abundant, bridges were not, under the native govern¬ 
ments?—Bridges were not so numerous under the native governments, as far as 
I have observed. ■ 

2,556. Of what materials are the new bridges made?—Of stone masonry and 
brick. • 1 'V * 

2557. Have they been well constructed ?—We believe so. , 

2558. Have many of them been washed down r—They were all planned by 

engineers, and many-of them have been washed down, not from the fault of con¬ 
struction but from sudden inundations setting in before the materials were dry, as 
also frwp a watot 0f propersuperintendence. f ; 

2559, What 
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2559. What description of stone are they made of?—A sort of sienite, gene¬ 
rally ; sometimes a granite, but granite is not very plentiful; and very frequently of 
a sort of red iron-stone, and also of a very strong description of sand-stone. 

2560. Where does the sand-stone occur ?—We find it on the sea-coast ; it is 
very soft on first cutting, and hardens very quickly on being exposed to the 
atmosphere. In the southern districts, in Tinnevelly and Rarnnad, I know it has 
been found. 

2561. Do you know anything of the expense of those bridges?—They vary 
according to the size of the bridge and the locality ; some bridges consist of to 
arches. 

2562. Can you say what is the span of the bridge and height of the pier usually 1 
—The height of the pier is in those large cases about 12 or 13 feet, and the span 
about 14 or 15 ; the object of those bridges generally being more for the purpose 
of communication over large canals of irrigation than over rivers. 

2563. Are there any bridges over the great rivers?—None ; from the nature of 
the case it is useless almost to construct them. For instance, one river, the Cauvery 
river, is in some parts three-quarters of a mile across, and easily fordable half the 
year. The traffic is comparatively so little that it would not be at all advisable to 
build a bridge across it. 

2564. Have you an acquaintance with the river which is called the Godavery ?— 
Very little; I crossed it in the early part of my residence in India, when I was 
ordered into the field. 

2565. Is there any irrigation derived from it ?—I fancy very little. 

2566. To what cause do you attribute that ?—Owing to the steepness and height 
of the banks; any water derived therefrom must necessarily be brought from 
a great distance, and the cost would therefore be very great. Its rapidity some¬ 
times is such, moreover, that a dam across it would, I imagine, be difficult of 
construction. 

2567. What other works of a civil nature are there?—Bungalows (houses for 
travellers) have been built in all parts of Southern India, throughout the Madras 
Presidency, at a very vast expense; they are met with at every principal station 
and along all the great roads. One road through the Nellore district, over miles of 
cotton ground, cost, it is believed, upwards of 10,000/., with an almost innumerable 
supply of bridges from one to ten arches. The road up the Japoor Pass, between 
Salem and the Baramahl, has also been lately made, and is a splendid work. 
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The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, in the Chair. 


HOLT MACKENZIE, Esq. called in and further examined. 

2568. In what way does the tenure of land in Bengal now differ from that 
under which it was held in the government which preceded ours?—The primary 
distinction, in the permanently settled districts of Bengal and Behar and Orissa, is 
that the amount payable to Government is fixed in perpetuity. The mode and 
degree in which the arrangement has affected the great body of the people will be 
found to vary considerably in different places, and to explain the matter satisfac¬ 
torily a long detail would be necessary. Indeed, that the terms used may be 
understood, it seems necessary, as the foundation of all discussions on the subject, 
to define the different tenures, as far as they are known, by which land is held, 
commencing with the lowest class of occupants (meaning by the term those by 
whom or at whose risk and charge the land is cultivated), and proceeding upwards 
to the persons who stand upon the government records as responsible for the 
government demand. 

25G9. Be good enough to begin with the lowest, and explain what you consider 
to be the actual rights of the cultivator, and so upwards to the zemindar ?—In 
some instances, ordinarily when cultivation and residence are in separate villages, 
the tenure of the persons occupying land (the parcels held by individuals of all 
classes of occupants are in India generally small) seems to be nearly analogous to 
that of farmers in this country, the cultivator holding generally from year to year, 
without any fixed right of occupancy. And even in the case of such persons, the 
rules by which the rent is adjusted, are subject to considerable variations. Some¬ 
times the tenant pays a certain sum for a stated extent of land, varying sometimes 
according to the quality of the soil, sometimes according to the kind of the crop, 
and sometimes with reference to both j but being still defined as so much per began. 
In other cases he has to give a share of the produce, or to pay a money compen¬ 
sation in lieu thereof. But these and other varieties which might be mentioned, 
although they determine the manner of adjusting the amount payable by the 
occupant, do not materially affect the nature of his right in the soil, which is that 
of a tenant, holding, after the expiration of the period for which he may have 
engaged, at the will of another. 

2570. Do you happen to know whether he is generally entitled to hold by the 
year ?—I never heard of anything under a year. 

2571. Have they a right similar to that which prevails in England, that they can 
only be called upon to quit their farm at a known period of the year?—It is.gene- 
rally understood that the interval between the getting in of the last crop of one 
year, and the ploughing for the next, is the time at which it is settled. 

2572. Is there anything similar to notices to quit that prevail in England ?—1 am 
not aware of auy such form of notice being established. The class 1 now speak of 

usually 
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usually reside in a different village from that to which the land belongs, and settle 
at the period of cultivation, with the zemindar or his manager, for the ensuing year. 
They have little or none of the local attachment which facilitates exaction from the 
fixed occupants; and though it may be expected to become every day more 
important to provide dearly for the rights of all classes, the necessity has as yet 
been little felt in the case of these non-resident cultivators. Generally, in regard 
to them, it may be said that the zemindar iS as anxious to have the tenant, as the 
tenant is to have the land; and the adoption of measures to secure them from injury 
is not so much required as in the case of the resident cultivators, who have fixed 
rights, 

2573. Do persons of all religious sects hold by the same tenure?—In respect to 
the nature of the interest enjoyed, the tenure does not appear to be influenced by 
caste or religious persuasion; but frequently the amount of rent is found to vary with 
the caste of the occupant. 

2574. Is it customary for proprietors to cultivate their own estates, or are they 
usually let ?—Before answering that question, I should wish to explain what I mean 
by the word proprietor. The class I have now been describing may be considered 
to have no fixed right of occupancy; but the more general tenure in Bengal is 
that of cultivators possessing a fixed right of occupancy in the fields cultivated by 
them, or at their charge and risk, whom I should call proprietors of the fields to 
which the right attaches. 

2,575. Describe the nature of their right?—They may be generally described as 
cultivators possessing a fixed hereditary right of occupancy in the fields cultivated 
by them, or at their risk and charge; their tenure being independent of any known 
contract, originating probably in the mere act of settlement and tillage ; and the 
engagements between them and the zemindar, or (in the absence of a middle-man) 
the government officer, serving, when any formal engagements are interchanged, not 
to create the holding, but to define the amount to be paid on account of it. They 
cannot justly be ousted so long as they pay the amount or value dcmandablc from 
them ; that being determined according to local usage, sometimes by fixed money 
rates*or rates varying with the quality of the land or the nature of the crop grown, 
sometimes by the actual delivery of a fixed share of the grain produce, sometimes 
by an estimate and valuation of the same, sometimes by other rules; and what 
they so pay is in all cases distinctly regarded as the government revenue or rent, 
whether assigned to an individual or not, in none depending on the mere will and 
pleasure of another. There are varieties of right and obligation which one could 
fully explain only by a reference to individual cases; but this is my general Con¬ 
ception of the rights of the class whom I should consider the proprietors of the 
fields they occupy.- In Bengal Proper they are usually called khoodkasht ryots 
(/. e. ryots cultivating their own), and by this class of persons I believe the greatest 
parUof the lands in that province is occupied. 

2576. Do those persons still enjoy those rights; are they protected in them- 
I am afraid that generally the protection afforded them is very insufficient; hut it 
varies in different districts. In the immediate vicinity of Calcutta, for instance, 
jthe old zemindars having been at one time excluded, and the revenue managed by 
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an officer of the Company in the capacity of zemindar, a detailed measurement of 
the district was made, and a record prepared, specifying the rates at which the 
rents of the ryots were to be adjusted, with a detail of their holdings: the settle¬ 
ment being in fact ryotwar. The arrangement continued after the restoration of 
the zemindars, in so far at least as concerned, the essential rights of the tenantry, 
which were maintained notwithstanding the intervention of those persons. The 
decennial settlement with the zemindars, of which the last year’s demand became 
perpetual, was made upon a measurement, and with specific reference to the rents 
demandable from the cultivators; and those among them who obtained pottahs 
from the collector, or were recorded in the rent-roll as khoodkasht ryots, have been 
maintained, when the proof of the fact was forthcoming, in possession of their 
tenures, subject to the rent or revenue then settled ; the zemindars having only the 
right of collecting what was so settled, and the tenure' of those rights having in 
many cases become a property of considerable value. 

2577. What is the extent of the district over which this system has prevailed ?— 
The district of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs yields to Government about 100,000/. 
Its extent is, I think, about 6,000 square miles ; but I cannot say what proportion 
is held by tenants of the description in question. In other places too, for instance 
in the district of Dinagepoor, though no detailed settlement preceded the decennial 
leases, l have understood that the rates payable for the different descriptions of land 
were adjusted upon such a principle as to leave the ryot a tenure of value, and that 
those rates have been maintained. Elsewhere in general, though the right be the 
same, the enforcement of it is difficult, and its value is uncertain, for want of suffi¬ 
cient records ; and I am not able to say how far practically the rates demandable 
are such as to leave the tenants a valuable tenure or not. In the majority of cases 
I should say the demand is so great as to leave it of little or no value. 

2578. And in those eases the ordinary rent appears to press heavily upon the 
tenant ?—Yes; and this in cases even where the arbitrary demands of the zemindar 
are apparently prevented by fixed rates, to which the ryot may appeal; for these 
being fixed without a measurement by the government officers, to ascertain the pre¬ 
cise extent of the lands occupied by the cultivators, are frequently excessive*whcn 
applied to the actual area, though the rent adjusted according to them upon the 
quantity of land supposed to be so occupied may have been moderate; the land 
actually held often exceeding the nominal extent. 

2579. Can you give the Committee any idea of the prevalent size of those zemin- 
daries?—The extent of zemindaries varies extremely; the zemindar of Ourdvvan, 
forinstance, pays the Government several hundred thousand pounds ; in other cases 
zemindars pay a few rupees. Nothing is so indefinite as the term zemindary in 
Bengal; almost every man with whom a settlement was made was called a zemindar, 
whatever the extent of his tenure might be. 

2580. In what manner was the revenue assessed by the Government on*each 
estate, and upon what principles ?—Generally it was assessed in Bengal with refer¬ 
ence to what the Government had received in the preceding year. In a very few cases 
only was there anything like an accurate ascertainment of the assets, or of the amount 
justly demandable from the subordinate tenantry. 

2581. Has 
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2581. Has not that necessarily led to very great irregularity?—It led to the 
greatest possible inequality, and left everything in a state of utter darkness and 
confusion. 

2582. Is it known at all upon what principle the zemindars regulate the rate 
of rent paid by the tenants, in those cases in which the ryots do not hold at known 
fixed rates ?—The course pursued when fixed rates are not observed, nor the rule 
of dividing the grain produce applied, is so irregular and arbitrary, that one can 
scarcely say any principle is adhered to, excepting that they are more or less 
guided by usage and by the rates paid for similar lands. Generally they take 
what they can get, without any very distinct understanding of the grounds of their 
demand. 

2583. Do they receive their rents generally in money, or in produce, or in labour ? 
—In Bengal generally in money. Indeed throughout the country money rents are 
most prevalent. 

2584. Is it known in what portions it is paid ; is it paid half-yearly or quarterly ? 
—It is generally paid by ten instalments, which are well known ; but the number 
and proportionate amount vary according to the crops and to local usage. 

2585. In what currency is the rent paid?—Generally in the sicca rupee, in 
which the government revenue is paid ; but in some districts old rupees are still 
current, and a portion of the ryots* rents paid in them. 

2586. Arc there different rupees known and recognized in Bengal ?—Various 
sorts of rupees used to circulate j and until the year 1773 the rupees coined by our 
government bore different impressions, and varied in value according to the time 
they had been in circulation. In that year it was resolved that all rupees coined in 
future should have the same impression, purporting to be struck in the 19th year of 
the reign of Shah Alum. 

2387. From that time has the currency been fixed at the current rate?—From 
that time the sicca rupeeJias been tlu; standard of value in Bengal; but its exclusive 
currency was not finally provided for until the rules specified in Regulation XXXV. 
of 1793 were passed. In Benares and the Western Provinces the Furruckabad 
rupees is the current coin : but on the subject of the currency I beg to refer to the 
evidence already given in the Finance department. 


2588. Would it be practicable to make treaties with the native princes to desist 
from coining, so that the same currency, though British, might he established 
throughout India ?—The point has been discussed in Bengal, butihe impression was, 
they would be exceedingly averse to such a measure, great importance being at¬ 
tached to the privilege of coining. 

2589. In the case of rents falling into arrear, what means are adopted by Govern¬ 
ment for realizing them ?—In the permanently settled districts the general practice, 
when arrears are due from proprietors, is merely to give notice of sale. 

2590. Is the person of the proprietor liable to be arrested ?—Not in the per¬ 
manently settled districts, until after the sale, and a failure to realize the rent, which 
rarely if ever occurs. 

2591. May notice of sale be given if the rent has been in arrear for one month t 
—Yes. 

2.7Q2. When 
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2592. When the permanent settlement was first adopted, were not the powers 
of Government, in recovering rent from the zemindar, far greater than the zemindar 
possessed in recovering rent of the ryot ?—Yes ; the powers of Government appear 
to have been much more effectual than those possessed by the zemindars, till the 
passing of Regulation VII. 1799. 

2 593- What was the effect of the difference of power possessed by the one and 
the other?—The general effect was that large sums remained due to the zemindars 
by their tenantry, and very extensive sales took place in consequence of their failing 
to make good the amount of the government demand upon them. 

2,594. What alteration was made with respect to the power of the zemindar in 
enforcing his rent?—By Regulation XXXV. of 1795, he was enabled to enforce 
his demand against the property of his tenant, notwithstanding the latter might sue 
to contest it; and by Regulation VII. of 1799, he obtained a more summary power 
of distraint and process against the persons of alleged defaulters. 

2 595- What has been the effect of that summary power in the hands of the 
zemindar; has it been found to be oppressive to the ryots ?—Yes; it has generally 
been so stated, and it has been in some respects modified by Regulation V. 
of 1812, 

2596. Has it been much complained of by the cultivators?—I believe it has. 

2597. Is there reason to believe that the rajah of Burdwan, who pays the large 
sum you have stated in a former answer ns rent, was ever imprisoned as a defaulter ? 
—I am not aware of the fact, and I do not think it likely to have happened after the 
permanent settlement: at least, since 1794 defaulting proprietors in Bengal have 
been liable to confinement only after sale of their estate. 

2598. It has been stated to the Committee that estates have been advertised for 
sale to a much greater extent than sales have actually been effected ; can you in¬ 
form the Committee what is the real proportion between the one and the other ?— 
I cannot speak to the point from memory ; but the Committee can readily obtain 
the reports which are annually furnished, showing the revenue of the estates adver¬ 
tised and that of those sold. The actual sales bear a very small proportion to the 
advertisements. In several districts, owing to repeated advertisements, it will 
appear as if every estate had been advertised for sale, while very few are actually 
sold. In the district of Midnapoor, for instance, I think it has sometimes happened 
that the revenue of estates advertised for sale has been stated at nearly 60 lacs of 
rupees, the whole revenue being only about 15» while the revenue of the estates 
actually sold has beep only a few thousand rupees. 

2 599- Is the number of estates actually sold of late years much less than those 
sold in the early years of the permanent settlement ?—Yes $ they are now compa¬ 
ratively rare. 

2600. Have the goodness to look at that account [handing a paper to the 
witness] ; is that a correct account ?*—I have no doubt it is. 

2601. What number of estates appear to have been put up for sale in Bengal of 
late years ?—This statement I imagine includes the whole of the Presidency, and is 
not confined tp Bengal; but the greatest number of estates sold are in the perma¬ 
nently settled districts, the Government having of late years prohibited sales in the 
other districts without express sanction, and they are now very few. 

2602, Does 
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2602. Does it appear in 1824-25 the number of estates actually sold was 276 P 
—Yes, 

2603. And in 1821-22, 396?—Yes; and in 1822-23, only 197. 

2604. Can you recollect the proportion those bear to the number of estates sold 
at the beginning of this century?—No, I cannot. 

2605. In the event of land being sold for the arrears of the revenue, in what 
way does the collector proceed to bring it to sale ?—At the time appointed he holds 
an auction. 

2606. Do you know what period of indulgence is given to defaulters before 
a sale takes place ?—There is always a month after the advertisement. 

2607. Is it known what previous warning he has before the sale is advertised ; 
how long the arrear must exist before he has notice that the land will be sold on 
account of it ?—It depends in some degree upon the discretion of the collector; but 
generally the notice is issued immediately the arrear accrues. 

2608. Is it known what class of persons generally become the purchasers ?—No; 
but I believe that it is not confined to any particular class. 

2609. Do the revenue officers purchase estates now, or are they prohibited pur¬ 
chasing ?-—They are prohibited ; but how far the prohibition is effectual it is diffi¬ 
cult to say. 

2610. Is there reason to believe that the sales are conducted properly, and that 
there is no view to the private advantage of the persons connected with the sale r— 
I believe they are now generally conducted with fairness; but there were at one 
time great abuses in the Western Provinces. 

2611. Previously to the regulation to which you have alluded, by which per¬ 
sons connected with the collection of the revenue are prohibited purchasing 
lands, was not there reason to believe collusive sales were sometimes effected ? 
—I am not aware whether such was the case; for the prohibition has existed 
in Bengal certainly since 1793, and I believe previously, being extended to the 
other provinces with the first regulations that authorized sales. The difficulty is to 
ascertain how far the prohibition has been effectual; for, notwithstanding the law, 
many estates appear at one time to have been abusively purchased by the native 
officers in the Western Provinces, who took advantage of the ignorance of the 
people. 

2 6 12. What is known of the value of land by the year’s purchase in Bengal or 
Benares, where the permanent settlement exists, as far as can be judged of by 
sales that take place ?—The sale statements are good for nothing as evidence of 
the proportion between the rent and the purchase-money, because the only thing 
stated in them, in regard to the property sold, is the amount of revenue payable to 
Government, to which the net rental bears no regular proportion. 

2613. Is the amount of the net rental a thing that can hardly be ascertained ?— 
It can only be ascertained by attaching the estate, and making the collection upon 
the ryotwar system; or by getting, what are seldom obtained, the real accounts. But 
I can furnish the Committee with a statement, exhibiting, in respect to a certain 
number of estates, taken indiscriminately from those under the Court of Wards, the 
rent obtained from farmers on account of the proprietors, contrasted with the 
government revenue, which shows that the former was more than double the latter. 

2614. In 
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2614. In what district was that r—-The estates belonged to various districts of 
Bengal. 

2615. Is it known to what extent the zemindars are in the habit of farming out 
their estates to middle-men?—Not I apprehend with any accuracy; there is no 
restriction in this respect. 

2616. Is it known for what length of time they let leases to middle-men ?—I do 
not know that we have any certain means of information on that point. 

2617. Do leases for lives or for years prevail ?—Generally for a term of years. 
There was at one time a rule that leases should not be granted fora period exceed¬ 
ing ten years ; but that restriction has been removed in the permanently settled 
districts. 

2618. Is there any reason to believe that those sub-tenants are more severe 
upon the cultivators than the zemindars r —I do not think we have any sufficient 
proof of that. I ought to mention a tenure which now prevails, especially in the estates 
of the Burdwan rajah, and is denominated a patnee talook; it is a perpetual heritable 
and transferable lease, granted at a fixed rent, subject to conditions nearly similar 
to those under which the zemindar holds of government; the reserved rent being 
however considerably in excess of the government revenue. Under this tenure the 
rajah is understood to have disposed of almost his entire estate, and the lessees, 
who are called patneedars, have sublet to others called dur patneedars, who hold 
parcels of the original talook, with an advance of rent, but otherwise on the same 
conditions; these again similarly sublet the lands held by them, or rather the 
rent thereof; and so, through several successive gradations, to the renter of 
a single village or less. The same system has extended to other zemindaries, and 
has been made the subject of a distinct Regulation, viz. VIII. of 1819. 

2619. Do those persons who successively derive a profit-rent reside on the land, 
or do they reside in the towns or in Calcutta?—The lowest class, who actually 
collect from the cultivators, generally, I believe, reside upon the land : the supe¬ 
rior teuures are held by various classes; some I have known living in Calcutta and 
in other towns. 

2620. Have the powers of the collectors, in enforcing the collection of the re¬ 
venue, or in deciding disputed cases respecting it, been increased since the original 
establishment in 1793?—In respect to the collection of the revenue the following 
changes have been made since 1793 : collectors are now authorized (subject to the 
orders of the Board of Commissioners) to sell for arrears on any instalment within 
the year; whereas originally, excepting when specially ordered by Government, 
sales were only made for arrears remaining due at the close of the year, and then 
with the sanction of Government. Sales might be stopped on the suit of a defaulter 
contesting the demand; now the sale proceeds at the discretion of the revenue 
authorities, the zemindar having his remedy by a suit to set it aside if illegal. On 
the other hand, process against the person of a zemindar in Bengal has ceased. 
The powers of the collectors in deciding cases have been considerably increased : in 
all the districts to which the regulations extend they are now authorized to decide 
summary suits regarding rents, when referred to them by the courts, whereas they 
formerly only reported on such cases, the decision resting with the judge. In 
making settlements of estates not permanently assessed, they are empowered (sub- 
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ject to a regular suit in court) to decide all cases arising between the govern¬ 
ment engagers and those holding under them, and generally disputes regarding the 
possessionof land and' the rents of it; and it is competent to the Governor-general 
(by a special order in ^council) to vest any collector with similar powers within 
such limits as may be judged proper. They have also obtained enlarged powers of 
inquiry ami decision in regard to rent-free lands, and touching forfeitures for illicit 
dealings in spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs. 

2621. What class of cases come before them; are they cases between the ryots 
and the zemindars ?— Generally disputes between the cultivators and the zemindars. 

2622. As the collector can only demand of the zemindar a fixed sum, it would 
not appear that the Government has any direct interest whatever in the dispute, 
which is at variance with the object of seeing the cultivator placed in as good 
a situation as possible. Does it appear there is any objection to the entrusting the 
collector with those powers, on account of the duty he has in collecting the 
revenue ?*—That is certainly true in the permanently settled districts; and in 
the unsettled districts there are stronger reasons, I think, for giving the decision of 
such cases to the revenue authorities, who shall decide what the government demand 
shall be. 

2623. Have the collectors the power of acting as magistrates in the district ?— 
They had magisterial powers in several districts when I was in India, and since then 
1 understand that the two offices have been more extensively united. 

2624. Are those powers recently granted ?—Yes. The system has been gra¬ 
dually introduced into Bengal, from the necessity of relieving the judges. The 
judicial duty in the permanently settled districts is very heavy; the collector’s com¬ 
paratively light; so that when the latter was a good man, and not fully occupied 
with revenue business, it appeared advantageous that he should undertake the magis¬ 
terial duty. 

2625. Has much benefit been'found to result from it?—I am not able to say 
with certainty; I do not think that the plan has been sufficiently tried. 

2626. Do you think that the condition of the cultivators has improved, in your 
recollection, in the country over which the permanent settlement prevails ?—I have 
not deen sufficiently in the interior to speak with confidence on that point. 

2627. Is the cultivation of the land supposed to have improved since the per¬ 

manent settlement?—I should say rather extended than improved; it has very 
greatly extended. 1 am not aware of any essential improvement, but X believe in 
some cases there has been improvement. f 

2628. Are there any documents that would show the refit of the zemindar in 

1793, when the permanent settlement was made, and what it is now?— kNo, 
none. * ■ 

2629. Do you think the Government have been losers by the estaHishfiient of 

the permanent settlement: do you think, if instead of adopting thati'nioae, they 
haddiad an accurate Survey and valuation of the land, andhad collected ft either 
upon the village system or fhe ryotwar system, that the amount of tent fifiuld have 
been greater than it is ?~4 should imagine that the amount of government rent 
might have been double 1 * what it is now, under a good system of tempdrary but long 
leases. # 1 ; ■ ■■ ' ' v '• 
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2630. Do you think that the cultivators would have been in equally as good 
a condition as now ?—I should think, if the settlement had been made upon good 
principles, they would have been in a better state than they are now. 

2631. The only difference is, the persons now living upon profit-rent would not 
have existed j do they exercise a beneficial influence m Bengal, or otherwise?— 
I think very little. Indeed I am not aware of their being of any use ; and although 
it is of use there should be persons in all countries who accumulate money, 1 am 
disposed to think that the aggregate accumulation might have been greater than it 
is, and that the mass of the people would have been happier. 

2C32. Are they a class of persons who assist to uphold the Government, or do 
they embarrass the Government ?—I am not aware of their doing anything directly 
to uphold the Government; the indirect effect of a large body interested in main¬ 
taining the existing state of things may be considerable. But they still generally, 
I fear, dislike and fear us; and they certainly embarrass the Government whenever 
they think their own interests are likely to be affected by its acts. Thus they are 
very much averse to any inquisitions into their collections from their tenants, and 
set themselves to baffle the Government in all attempts made to discover the actual 
condition and rights of the great body of the people, though such attempts be pro¬ 
fessedly and actually directed to the better administration of justice. They appear 
to have been very successful in their resistance to all such measures, and so far 
have been, I think, very mischievous. 

2633. They stand between the Government and the people, so as to prevent the 
Government coming in actual contact with the real cultivators of the land?—Yes. 

2634. And that to the disadvantage of the community at large?—Yes, I think 
so ; and even to their own disadvantage. But of course, in speaking of the state 
of things that would have existed had there been no permanent settlement, I sup¬ 
pose good management, and especially moderation, on the part of Government. It 
is a separate question whether the Government might not have been tempted to 
have been more severe than the zemindars have been. 

2635. Do the lands sold for arrears for the most part produce the amount of 
revenue claimed by the Government j do they generally fetch their full value, as far 
as their value can be known ?—There are very few instances in which permanently 
settled estates do not sell for more than the arrear, excepting occasionally land that 
has suffered from diluvion or some accident of that kind, and a few estates that 
may have been originally over-assessed; but such cases are quite exceptions to the, 
general rule. Orainatily the value of the estates is far beyond the government 
demand \ and I have no reason to believe that in the Lower Provinces the people 
do not get their value at the public sales. 

2636. Where the khoodkasht ryots exist, and where their rights are protected, 
are there any instances of their accumulating capital to any extent ?—! cannot say 
that Tknow of any such instances; but 1 have always understood that in the 
vicinity of Calcutta the khoodkasht ryots, who are protected, are in . better ciacum- 
stances than the general body of their class, and have the appearance of comfort 
as if they bad accumulated stock. In Behar and Benares, too, the petty zemindars, 
who might be called khoodkasht cultivators, are said to have frequently considerable 
substance. 

. 2637- What 
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2637. What provision was made in the permanent settlement with regard to 
lands not brought into cultivation; were they supposed to belong to the zemindaries 
in which they were included, or did the Government retain the right to demand the 
rent ?—All that were included within the limits of any zemindary were given up 
to the zemindar, or person who contracted for the government rent. 

2638. Was there reason to believe that any considerable portion of concealed 
land existed, which in reality was held free of any charge whatever ?~Yes; there 
are lands to a great extent held by persons claiming the free enjoyment of the 
government revenue, under charters of special exemption or assignment, of which 
no complete record has ever been made : there is also much land held by zemindars 
in excess of what appears in the records of the settlement, in some cases many 
entire villages; but as the statements then prepared of the extent of zemindaries 
was professedly quite inaccurate, one cannot say with precision whether such excess 
was concealed or not. 

2639. Was an attempt made in 1828 to obtain rent from the rent-free lands?— 
There was then a regulation (Reg. III. 1828) passed with a view of prosecuting the 
investigation of the titles of persons claiming rent-free lands, and the resumption 
and assessment of such as were held under invalid tenures, more successfully 
than had been previously done: but the same tenures had been the subject of 
several preceding laws, and the object was to enforce, though by a different agency, 
rights that were understood to belong and had been reserved to the Government 
under the rules of 1793. 

2640. Was the attempt successful ?—I believe the amount of revenue obtained 
has not been very large; but before I left India a good many cases had been 
decided, some for Government and some against it; statements were regularly fur¬ 
nished, which will be found upon the public records. 

2641. Was it resisted by the zemindars?—It was petitioned against; I am not 
aware of its being otherwise resisted. 

2642. Do you happen to recollect what was the detailed provision of the regu¬ 
lation ; in what wav the collector was directed to set about accomplishing the object ? 
-IV chief provision of the regulation of 1828 was the establishing of special 
commissioners in lieu of the ordinary courts. The proceedings of collectors had 
been previously the subject of successive regulations, which it may be right I should 
briefly notice. By the rules of 1793 they were required to proceed by suit in 
court, as plaintiffs, against any person supposed to hold rent-free land without 
a valid tenure. In 1811 (Reg. VIII.), collectors in the Ceded arid Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces were authorized, with the sanction of the revenue board, to resume and 
assess such lands, leaving parties aggrieved to contest the resumption by a suit in 
court: the same rule was subsequently extended to Cuttack in 1813 (Reg. V.), and 
to Benares and Beharand several of the Bengal districts in 1817 (Regs. XI.&XXI.) 
In 1819 a regulation (II.) was passed, providing rules for the conduct of the 
collectors’ proceedings, with the view of giving them judicial precision, and autho¬ 
rizing the revenue boards to decide in regard to rent-free lands, in all the provinces, 
their liability to assessment or otherwise; with this provision in cases in which the 
board decided for resumption, that if the party gave security for the payment of 
the revenue eventually demandable, he might not only contest the judgment of the 
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Holt "Mackenzie, commissioners were substituted for the courts, were authorised to give effect to 
F “>- theirdecisions when they might declare lands liable to assessment; the commissioners 

haying the power of confirming or reversing or altering thg order of, the collector 
in case$ appealed to them, and of staying the execution of it. . 

2643; Is not the Company exposed to considerably risk of loss under the per¬ 
manent settlement j in the case of lands being overflowed by rivers, or injured by 
accident, does not the loss necessarily fall on the Government j would not a deduc¬ 
tion take place on that account from the charge made bn the zemindar ?—There 
have been abatements given in some cases, but they are only given when it is sup'- 
posed that the zemindar’s loss has been so great as to render him unable to pay the 
assessment ; so long as he continues able to pay it, he has no claim to an abate¬ 
ment, taking indeed the estate for better or worse. The cases that have occurred 
are chiefly, I imagine, on the banks of the great rivers, which frequently destroy 
and create extensive tracts ; but so long as the loss does not incapacitate the 
zemindar for paying the fixed revenue of his estate, or cause him to ask for a new 
settlement, no abatement is made, and the amount of revenue lost by such causes 
has not been considerable. 

2644. It appears upon the accounts that there has been an increase in the revenue 
produced under the permanent settlement, between 1790-1 and 1801-2 ; is it 
known in what way that increase had arisen ?—The particulars are all minutely 
detailed in the statements that are annually furnished to Government by the revenue 
accountant, and transmitted home ; by an examination of the records every altera¬ 
tion in the government rent-roll might be ascertained. The causes of increase that 
immediately occur to me are, first, the progressive increase that was in some cases 
demanded in the decennial settlement, which ended in 1800; secondly, the re-set¬ 
tlement of lands held in farm; thirdly, the assessment of estates held rent-free 
under invalid or temporary tenures. In Behar especially, extensive jaghires, which 
ary life tenures, have fallen in, and everywhere the same thing has happened ; or 
rent-free lands, held without a valid title, have been resumed either under decrees 
of court, or in later times by an order of the revenue authorities, or subsequently 
to 182,8 by a judgment of the special commission. In some cases, too, as in the 
Sunderbunds to the south of Calcutta, waste lands, not included within any zemin- 
daries, have been assessed and added to the public reDt-roll. 

2645. Are many pfj the zemindaries now, in consequence of the descent of pro¬ 
perty from father to Sons, held jointly ?—I believe a great many. 

2646. Does that circumstance produce, inconvenience to the Government, or 
difficulty in the collection of the revenue* or does it lead to sales.?—'It: sometimes 
leads to sales, and there are eases of considerable individual hardship; but the pro¬ 
cess for recovering arrears being the sale of the estate, which is not barred byany 
private disputes, it cannot be said to occasion inconvenience to the Government. 

2647* Supposing that of the different persons holding in. joint-tenancy, one 
wishes to take advantage of the others, and to bring about a sale in. which he may 
perhaps be able to purchase the other lots, is he able, by letting his own portion run 
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in arrear, to force such a sale, or would only his own portion be sold '-—It is Com¬ 
petent to any co-sharer to apply for separate possession and assessment of the por¬ 
tion belonging to him, aftd after such application to save himself from the conse¬ 
quences of an arrear on the joint estate, by paying a proportionate revenue; but 
so long as the estate is Jield jointly, and there has been no application for a separa¬ 
tion, tne Government looks to the whole as responsible for the aggregate demand, 
without any reference to the parties to whom it may belong; and in such circum¬ 
stances one parcener might force a sale unless the others made good the amount 
due from him. 

2648. Was this mode of subdividing zemindarics known in India previous to the 
permanent settlement?—I believe that there was no such regular system of separa¬ 
tion previously to the permanent settlement. In some eases a zemindaree seems 
to have been regarded as an office, generally of little value. In others there 
appears to have prevailed a special custom of primogeniture; and although the 
general system was to recognize the property as hereditary and divisible, yet under 
short leases divisions could scarcely be made pending a settlement. 

2649. Are there many districts in which the right of primogeniture is supposed 
to prevail ?—I believe it prevailed in regard to some estates in all the provinces, but 
is now confined to certain extensive zemindarics on the Western frontier of Bengal 
and Behar, where the zemindars are the descendants of old rajahs, who were never 
wholly subdued by the governments that preceded us. In cases in which it had 
been adopted from considerations merely of financial convenience, the custom was 
abolished by the rules of 1793. 

2650. According to the regulations, upon each transfer or each subdivision of 
the zemindary, are not the different owners required by the regulations to register 
their separate possessions, so that the name of each proprietor shall be known and 
recorded?—Yes. 

26,51. Is there reason to believe that that regulation is not obeyed ?—Subdivi¬ 
sions, with a separate allotment of the government demand, must be recorded, 
otherwise successions often take place without registry; and the people frequently 
use fictitious names. In Bengal, indeed, we inquire very little into the actual state 
of possession, looking merely to the estate as our security. 

2652. What object have they in concealing the names?—-It does not occur to 
me that there is now any sufficient motive. 

26,53. Does it obstruct the process of sale ?—No, it does not. 

2654. You would not know whom to give notice to?—We give notice upon the 
spot, in the name of the person who stands recorded upon our books. But the 
concealment of their names may enable them to escape some responsibility for 
offences against the police, or for failure to afford the aid required in the march of 
troops. It is however probably to be ascribed to habits of old date, and cannot 
altogether be accounted for now on any reasonable ground. 

2655. Is there not a portion Of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces in which a 
temporary settlement, resembling in its details the operation of the permanent set¬ 
tlement, though<made only for three years, has been established r--Many estates in 
the Western Provinces have been settled upon the zemindary system; that is to say, 
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with middle-men contracting for the revenue of large tracts, with tenantry under 
them, being owners of the land cultivated by them. 

t 2656. What districts do you allude to ?—There are hardly any of the Regulation 
districts entirely free of it, except Bundlecund, in which it is understood that the 
whole of the land was held by communities of village zemindars, themselves culti¬ 
vating their Helds, and accounting to Government through their head-men ; and 
even there, from the effect of our sales, (many villages having been sold for the 
default of the head-men,) there are many cases in which the contractors for the 
revenue now claim a zemin dary interest in the sense of the Bengal code. In all 
the other Regulation districts there were when we got the country, and now are, 
certain portions held of Government by tenures resembling closely the zemindaree 
of Bengal: but in the Western Provinces the holder of such a tenure is often called 
a talookdar, and there prevail extensively communities of village zemindars or yeomen 
cultivating the land, which they own either in severalty or in joint-tenancy ; such 
communities sometimes paying their revenue to Government through a head-man or 
representative, and sometimes through a superior zemindar or talookdar. In the 
Delhi territory the system of settlement with the village communities through 
their head-men has generally prevailed, and there there have been no sales for 
arrears of revenue. 

2657. The Committee are informed, in the districts about Bareilly, and the 
neighbouring districts, leases for three years were granted to persons called zemin¬ 
dars, and instances occurred of rent running in arrear in that short period, and of 
sales having taken place of some beneficial interest that the zemindar under those 
circumstances was supposed to possess; are you, aware of it ?—Such sales took 
place extensively in many of the districts; and in all, more or less, in which the 
printed regulations were in force. The tenure sold was sometimes the same with 
that of the Bengal zemindars. In other cases the persons recorded as responsible 
for the government revenue clearly stood forward as the mere representatives of 
a community. In some, though standing in that relation originally, they contrived 
to secure for themselves exclusively the profit arising out of the settlement with 
Government; and generally, though there might be some co-parceners, the*two or 
three who came forward had their names recorded by our collectors, and stood upon 
the government books as if they were the only zemindars, while they were merely 
members of a large community, having equal rights. 

2658. Whenever they fell in arrear, you sold them all?—-Nobody can tell what 
was sold in such cases. It is a puzzle to this day to say what was sold. 

2659. What state of things has been produced by those proceedings ?—Great 
confusion has resulted; the purchasers generally claiming to have acquired a com¬ 
plete property in the villages sold, according to the Bengal rules relative to joint 
estates; and I am afraid that the same thing has occurred in Behar, and still more 
in Benares, where there are many village communities of whom the persons who 
appeared upon our books were the mere representatives. Mr. Duncan, indeed, 
prepared special rules for Benares that ought to have preserved the inferior holders; 
but unhappily bis system was confounded very much with the Bengal system $ and 
I believe that the courts have ruled that the sale of a village for government arrears 
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due by one recorded as a proprietor, absolutely conveyed to the purchaser all the 
rights of property in that village. 

2660. What has been the effect of this?—Infinite mischief. Greater injustice 
indeed no Government ever inflicted upon a country. 

2661. Are any measures now in operation to remedy that evil’—It has long 
been an object with the revenue authorities to remedy the evil, as far as could be 
done by arrangements within their competence. The process of sale has nearly 
been abandoned in the Western Provinces 5 and in 1821 a special commission was 
appointed, with large powers, to enable them to set aside the sales that had occurred, 
and to define the rights of all persons and classes in the villages sold. Latterly 
the same power has been extended to the revenue commissioners; and it was 
intended to form a settlement that should proceed upon a detailed census, speci¬ 
fying the name of every person in each village, with the rights possessed or claimed 
by him ; to be followed by a field measurement, and the allotment to each person, 
with a separate assessment, of the several fields belonging to him. The arrangement, 
in short, was designed to define the rights of all, as well as to adjust and fix on 
fair principles the rent payable to the Government. The commissioners were 
authorized to set aside sales in all cases of hardship, giving due compensation to 
bond Jide purchasers for what they had bought; and in cases of illegal or 

* fraudulent sales, of which there were many, the purchasers being government 
officers, they were empowered to set them aside without compensation. I believe 
extensive relief has been afforded by the operation of that law. 

2662. Has care been taken not to put any person in the situation of zemindar, 
by which those evils may recur ?—It was specifically provided that the rights of all 
should be ascertained, and that the parties now admitted to engagements should be 
recorded in their real characters, so that the precise nature and extent of the 
interest belonging to them should appear. This may, I trust, without any great 
difficulty, though with much labour, bt done, where the government assessment is 
still variable : and the great objection to the permanent settlement is its tendency 
to perpetuate uncertainty as to the rights attaching to the land, which can only, 
I conceive, be clearly ascertained and recorded by a measurement and inquiry as to 
properly, conducted field by field. 

2663. Were there not some newly-acquired territories on the coast to the south 
of Chittagong, and those provinces acquired from the Burman empire, brought 
under the dominion of the Company ?—Tlie whole of Arracan has been brought 
under the dominion of the Company. 

2664. Was not there an attempt made to introduce the permanent settlement 
into those newly-acquired territories ?—Not a permanent settlement. There was, 
however, an extraordinary attempt made by the local commissioners to establish 
the zemindary tenure and Bengal system; but the moment the Government learned 
it, they gave directions to annul the whole arrangement. 

26655. In what way did that attempt arise ?—It arose I believe chiefly from the 
circumstance of the principle officer employed having been secretary to the board 
of revenue, and being full of fancies without knowledge. 

2666. Has not a system been resorted to recently, with a view to remedy some 
of the inconveniences that have been found to result from the permanent settlement, 
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of purchasing th?e zemindar iefithat have been offered % Bale by the Government ? 
—The Court of Directors have desired that it should be done, but I and not aware 
that in the permanently settled districts,of Bengal it has been done to any extent 
worth mentioning. There have been a few oases in which-the Government have 
bought estates after they had been, sold to individual®* with the view, of restoring 
and .making a settlement with the original ownersthe immediate object being to 
afford relief from a great hardship, and to repress disorder. But while I. was in 
India 1 do not remember any purchase having been made on the principle stated in 
the question. Probably more peremptory orders have reached India since I left it, 
but I am not acquainted with their operation. 

2667. Do you know upon what footing the collection of the revenue has been 
placed in those zemindaries that have been purchased by the Government ?r-The 
estates I referred to were in the province of Benares, which were purchased by the 
Government from the persons who had themselves acquired them at public sales, in 
order to make a settlement with the village zemindars. 

2668. Do you distinguish bctweeti the village zemindars and any other zemin¬ 
dars ?—The term village zemindars is generally used to distinguish a very numerous 
class of persons in the Western Provinces, often associated in large communities, 
forming, so to speak, the yeomanry of the country; who ordinarily own and culti¬ 
vate a large portion of the land belonging to the villages in which they reside, and 
also claim a right, corporate or several, in all lands not appropriated to the use of 
others, comprised within the limits of the village territory. 

2Gf>9. In the districts in which the ryotwar system has been, established has 
land anything than can be called a saleable value; have the ryots any interest in it 
of so beneficial a nature that they could sell it ?—I am not aware of any ryotwar 
settlement in.Bengal, properly so speaking. { have already mentioned the case of 
the ryots in the Twenty-four Pergunnahs and in the Western Provinces} where the 
cultivating zemindars have had the benefit of a settlement with Government, there 
arc many cases in which the property of the individuals is of value. The precise 
value of course depends upon the amount of the government assessment. 

2670. Does it depend also upon the degree in which the government assess¬ 
ment has been less than the amount which they might have obtained if tlfey had 
not granted a permanent interest to the zemindar, and if they had taken all that 
the cultivators could have spared, leaving the zemindar, only the tenth supposed to 
be assigned to him ?—The assignment or a tenth is in a great degree nominal, even 
in the case of contractors for the government revenue; and in the case of a joint 
settlement with the village zemindars* .as the whole amount of the government 
demand is distributed, among them, there is, properly speaking, no such allowance 
given to any one, each paying the quota revenue and expenses chargeable on his 
own fields. The usual process is for the village managers tocollect vthe rents 
payable by the contract cultivators, and,to apply the amount to the liquidation of 
the government demand, as far as it will go; and then the remainder#of the 
goverriment demand, and of the village expenses, is distributed|anong the culti- 
vating ^eipinjdavs, usually in proportion to the extent of land pivned or cultivated 
By e$cl£ caleujated either, by the beegahs it contains oi; tire ploughs tt requinro to 
till it; sometiuies in proportion to the estimated value of the beeps grewn, f and 

sometimes 
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sometimes in other ways established by the old custom of the place. It frequently . . 

happens that the amount payable by the village zemindars in this way is less than 1 pn 1 3 ‘ 2 ' 
flat: demanded from contract cultivators, and that they have consequently a valuable Bolt Macfomk, 
property in their fields; but under our temporary settlements I do not imagine Es( l- 
they: are saleable., In the permanently settled districts of Behar and Benares, in 
capes in which the communities of village zemindars prevail, the individual, owners 
are I believe often able to sell their property for a considerable sum, or to let it for 
a rent much beyond the amount paid by them to Government; and as such persons 
stand very much in the place of those who in Bengal have been called khoodkasht 
ryots, a system which secures them in their several holdings might in so far be 
termed ryotwar. In fact, the distinction between the khoodkasht ryots of Bengal 
and many of the village zemindars of the West may perhaps be mainly attributed to 
this, that the latter belong to communities sufficiently strong to maintain the 
aggregate demand of , Government upon their several villages as the basis of indivi¬ 
dual assessment, and to establish a right of property in the lands, their villages, 
corporate or separate, independently of cultivation; whereas in Bengal, partly 
from the physical circumstances of the country, and partly from the want of vigour 
in the people, the property of the khoodkasht ryots is limited to individual fields, 
and each remains separately responsible for the full government revenue, notwith¬ 
standing the limitation of its demand upon the persons who have entered into 
immediate engagements with it. Where, consequently, the amount demandable by 
the latter has been left unsettled, the ryots of the Lower Provinces are left just as 
if the permanent settlement had never taken place, if not in a worse condition. 

2671. What steps could be taken that would have the effect of restoring to the 
cultivators in Bengal the rights and advantages they appear in many cases to have 
lost, in consequence of the permanent settlement in Bengal?—It is very difficult to 
say what can be done ; my own persuasion is that nothing will answer the purpose 
short of a ryotwar assessment, to be made by officers of government on behalf of 
the zemindars; and besides the practical difficulties of executing the work, there is 
some difficulty as to the principle to be followed. In oases in which it may appear 
that the legal demand Of the zemindar is such as to leave a valuable property to 
the ryift, the object will be accomplished by the full ascertainment and due record 
of the fact; but in other, probably in the majority of cases, I am afraid it may 
be found that in strictness the legal demand of the zemindar is such as, if actually 
enforced, would leave the ryots rights of occupancy of no value; for the rates 
nominally existing will often be found excessive if applied to the land accurately 
measured ; and in the absence of established money rates, the ordinary measure of 
the government revenue is stated at one half of the gross produce, which I appre¬ 
hend would generally swallow up all rent. Now, subject to certain conditions, the 
contract of the Government with the zemindar assigns to him the right of levying 
the full demand that it could itself have justly collected, and without any such 
obligation as attaches to the Government of considering the general good, and as 
makes it our duty to restrict our demand within the legal limit, as to be con¬ 
sistent with the existence , of private property and the improved comfort of the 
people. Thus, the rule authorizing the exchequer to take as revenue one half of 
the produce, which in the hands of Government is in a great manner nominal, (for 
n;i.~4 II. . rr in 
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in ;tbe unsettled .districts we do not, l believe, op W average gefmqpe tlian one- 
fourth), becomes m the bands of its assignees, the z pn>^dars jor revenue, contractor^ 
a real measure of demand: and those persdn^’'in ; »^at |^/ofi^.^p^ f anentiy' 
settled districts, have therefore the power of destroy ing ^'|^pw;ofs<£e inferior* 
just as in the unsettled districts Government may,.and sometimi&does, destroythe 
property of the cultivating zemindars by an excessive demand. For I conceive 
that, taking the, general average of the country, if more than a third be taken 
by Government, there can be no private property in the land; that is to say, 
parent. v ' , ''' 

2672. So that in that case the zemindar would have uobeneficial interest?— 
Nothing beyond the profits of tillage, excepting parties who Haight have some 
special allowances assigned to them, and the owners of particular estates -who might 
bo favoured. Of course different lands will bear very different proportions, but 
speaking generally, I should infer that the legal demand of one half does in fact 
entitle the Government (as far as a government can have a title inconsistent with 
the general good), and it also therefore entitles the government assignee, to destroy 
all private property. 


2673. Would you found upon that state of things a right to interfere between 
the zemindar and the ryot?—The right of interference is clear, and has indeed been 
specifically reserved; and in many cases, I doubt not, the rules against arbitrary 
enhancement of rent would enable us, in making a settlement with the ryots, 
unquestionably to restrict the zemindar's demand within Such bounds as would 
leave the former a property of value in their fields. But in other cases the question 
will arise how far, the Government having assigned to the zemindars a right which 
if strictly enforced will swallow up the property of the inferior tenantry, we can now 
come and proceed on general principles to limit that right. If done without their 
consent, we must, I apprehend, interfere by a new law, and be prepared to give 
the zemindars compensation, or allow a reduction of revenue. The difficulties of 
the case appear abundantly to evince the inexpediency of assigning to individuals 
such rights as belong to Government over the landed property of the country, pre¬ 
viously to a settlement, without seeing clearly what they are and by whom to be 
enjoyed: and were there no difficulties of principle, still the practical difficulty of 
adjusting the relation of the zemindar and ryot, after an assignment to the former 
of all that he can gain by destroying die property of the latter, must be of the most 
serious nature; '• & v 


2674.- What is the value of land by Year’s purchase in .Bengal, estimated* by the 
zemindar's net profit, and what Is it in the Western Districts ?*—In Bengal i believe 
generally 4 varies from 16 to,20 years’ purchase upon the net income. 

267*5. Is it easy to ascertain what the zemindar’s net income has been, the 
lands are put up to sale?—Nc, there is no information on that point obtained when 
estates are sold for arrears. The rate at which lands are putd|iai&'The 
ascertained from tbe^eheral information the najiveg,give fcr & ’jri&Hfc' 
a good return fbr their money, or from the sale of estates of whi^The collections 
n»y ?have been made diredtfy M goverinpent officers from a the curators, or in 
regard tpwhich particular circumfeuC^ — 
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a tolew&fyr near estimate of tlie amount ofthe gross rental, and consequently of the 

tli|^''^c#reniixsexitf quit-rent. 

^ 2676. Can* Jou institute any comparison between the quit-rent and, the riet 
income, in the old provinces of Bengal and iri the Western Districts ?—No, I cannot 
w^ariy pretbFldn'-tdf'j 1 * Wit In the Western Provinces I believe the net rent 
left tb individuals to bo much less than in Bengal. In some places little if any 
thing is leftbrother cases, as has appeared, particularly in regard to some of the 
estates which havebeen restored to the old proprietors under the operation of 
Regulation No. I. of 1821, there has remained a considerable rental after providing 
for the government revenue. The prices paid at public or private sales form no 
just criterion of the net rental; for these must be comparatively trifling so long as 
the settlements are for short periods. 

2677. Is there anything in the circumstances of the land revenue in Bengal, 
which holds out a reasonable expectation of its increasing in any way ?-—Taking 
the whole country, there still remains a great deal of land to be brought into 
cultivation ; and other things being favourable, an increase may be expected from 
that source. 

2678. Is that land all included within known zemindarics ?—In general it is so, 
and in the permanently settled districts the increase must go to the zemindars; 
but there are also considerable tracts not included within the limits of any zemin- 
daree: for instance, in the near vicinity of Calcutta there is the tract of country 
called the Sunderbunds, which may ultimately prove productive, and which is at 
the disposal of the government. There is also much land held free of assessment, 
under titles stated to rest upon special grants; and if the government could 
resume all the land sq illegally held, a considerable addition might be made to 
the revenue. In the Western Provinces, though there has been a great extension 
of cultivation since, we acquired them, there still remains much land to be brought 
into cultivation, the whole of which may be assessed, if. cultivated, on any fresh 
settlement of the country. 

2679. Is there such an increase of population in the country as to make it likely 

that jarge tracts will: be brought into cultivation ?—The progress of cultivation 
since 1803 in the unsettled districts has been very great, and population I have 
no doubt has kept pace with it. Between Allahabad and Cawnpore, for instance, 
most men who traversed the country before the cession, speak of the existence of 
extensive jungle or forest where the country is now in a beautiful state of cultiva¬ 
tion, and so throughout most of the Dooab. In the district of Gorukpoor, too, 
the progress of cultivation has been equally extensive; but that country having 
been rumed by the 0ude governments before we got it, there was a still wider 
field for improvement, and there there is a good deal of land still to be brought into 
cultivation, asthereisin the northern part of Rohilcund and in the Upper Dooab 
belovr&ehliis. 1 / ■;,,r ' 

great room for improvement in the implementsof husbandry ? 
i—Ydft I should -think so, and still tribre by additional 'imjptftoa; In m&ty places 
ndw cultivated wijtii dry crops either wells may be dug or watercourses led, and an 
immediate fto® Very poor to very valuable piodurie. A considerable 

ftact'otf counlfy bii the «»t arid west of the river Jumna is traversed by canals, 

ri.j.—IH. * rh 2 which 
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' ' whichthe Government have rl^ntly ojpetie^, and Which run for about 12<J mites. 

1 A pn * 3 *‘ The land on both sides, to a considerable extent, will be brought into fine cultiva* 
Holt Mackenzie, tion, and on the whole, as populatiOn^hO^ases; tillage may be expected td extend* 
Esq. and the government rent to increase?. But, 'on the other hand; there has been 
a tendency in prices to fall of late years ; and in so far as thathasariaen from 
a diminished supply of silver, which has been complained 6^ l ain not able to say 
whether it is likely to be permanent or temporary; If permanent, it must neces¬ 
sarily affect the money amount of the government revenue in the unsettled districts 
at least. ' ■’ 

2681. Do you think that the great appareht fall in prices that has taken place 
throughout the whole of the East is to be attributed to the want of silver ?—I think, 
in our Western Provinces, the fall of prices is probably owing to a diminished sup¬ 
ply of silver, because they had been gradually rising till Of late years ; and I do not 
see immediately any other cause of the change. In our more recent acquisitions 
the fall of prices is probably in a great meusure occasioned by a temporary glut, 
which seems generally to have followed the activity of agricultural industry, out¬ 
stripping the accumulation of commercial capital and the demand of the growing 
population. 

2682. Do you conceive that the fall in prices can have been in any degree 
the effect of a change in the course of trade between India and Europe, by the 
diminished export of Indian produce and manufactures, and a corresponding 
diminution of the import of the precious metals into that country ?—The balance 
of trade has considerably altered, and the net import of the precious metals into 
India has been less of late years than it was, while at the same time the transactions 
requiring their use have probably been enlarged. I should think, therefore, that 
prices in India mttst have been affected by the course of trade, though we still import 
silver to a large amount, taking the whole world over. 


Luna, T die Main 1832, 

The Right Hon. Thomas Fr ankland Lewis, in the Chair. 

HEN&y NEWNHAM, Eeq« called in and examined. ! 

* 7 May 183a. 2683. Have you ever held the situation of collector in India?—Three times. 

HenroNeumham * have been employed as acting collector Of Allyghur, ofCawnpoor, and of Furrtick* 
S Btq. am> abad, at intervals of several years; secretary to the Board of Commissioners; and 
a member of the Board of Revenue, Western Provinces!; and one Of .the commis¬ 
sioners under the new system. ' I arrived in India in September 1 fk>3,and left it 
& January 1831.' ‘ ’’ v ' '*• ■’ * ..jsv.aV,** 

2684. Were yon employed in those provinces when they werelirst ceded!—No; 
very soon afterwards. In 18081 went into the Ceded and Conquered Provinces* 

2685. What 
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<r 26S5; What were the steps that weretaken for the collection of the land revenues 
in those provinces ?—The appointment of collectors and commissioned tehsildars 
in the first instance; regulations were subsequently published, I believe. I was not 
employed in any distinct office there until 1810. 

2686. On what footing was the collection of the revenues in those provinces in 

1810 ?—-They were collected bytehsildars, upon salary and not upon commis¬ 
sion; the same system as regards the revenue, only that the officers were differently 
paid.' v . . *. • 

2687. Did the tehsildars collect the revenues in detail from the ryots, or was 
there any intermediate person between them ?—There were the sudder malgoozars, 
such as the zemindars and fanners of revenue, and other intermediate persons. 

2688. What class qf persons do you allude to in using the word farmer?— 
Farmer is a substitute for the zemindar. 

2689. Does he contract .to farm the revenue?—He contracts with Government 
to farm the revenue. 

2690. And to collect it in the same way as the zemindar usually does ?—Yes j 
himself taking as his profit the difference between what he pays the Government 
and what is paid to him. 

2691. Were they left entirely to the exercise of their own discretion in collecting 
the revenue from the ryots. Did they decide for themselves what portion they 
would take, and from what land it should be taken ?—I fancy they took the utmost 
that the ryot would consent to give; but then comes the great question, whether 
they Were not bound to assess the tax or the revenue according to specific con¬ 
ditions and terms. 

2692. Were there rights and privileges possessed by the different cultivators in 
the villages, which the farmer in the collection of the revenue was bound to recog¬ 
nize and to uphold?—I should think certainly so, according to the custom of the 
country. 

2693. Do you. entertain any doubt that those rights did exist, and were recog¬ 
nized under the native powers before the provinces were ceded to us ?—They were 
fully Recognized, but that they were adhered to in practice by the officers of the 
native government was not probably always the ease; they were often invaded, 
and that led to the abuses by the farmers of revenue under the native government. 

2694. Were the native cultivators on the same footing with regard to the pay¬ 
ment of latid revenue when under the Mussulman government, as they were pre¬ 
vious to the Mussulman conquest, and when they were under their original native 
princes?—No; I should think they were placed in a different situation, that they 
had a greater latitude and freedom under their own government than they had 
under the Mussulman government, and that the Mussulman^ took as much as they 
could (that is in the best times of the Mussulman government) consistently with 
the welfare of the people. „ But when you come to taking a half of the produce, the 
question is, a half of what ? it is only a half of the corn produce, not of what is 
supposed the general produce of the country ; and in the com produce, I fancy it is 
more than a half; because the cultivator is liable not only to the demand of govern¬ 
ment, but he is also liable to what you may call the parish-rate, or the village 
expenses incurred in collection and management. 

, v * 2695. Do 
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, 2695. Do you mean that he 19 now ljjble ?- 4 Se is now l|ab!o. The way the 
accounts of the village collection‘are kept snows that there is onebead for thedemsnd 
of the Stft©; then next comes the expenkesof the vijla^f ;^ahtt then there the 
expenses of the pptwarry, or the cterh of the J 

2690. What has come to your knowleage respectihg th| |i«uation m which the 
cultivators were under their native princes; is there any tftidition upon that sub¬ 
ject?—There is a great deal of tradition, andlno[ great detal pjp^stSrieM #r|tmgupon 
the matter ; there has been so much di^^sion, ii^a^)^/.u|!ra^^ihat it is 
very difficult to elicit what is exactly corrisci and the old 

established and populous villages, one finds mdu whp.ha^^OTie'ao^i by general 
acknowledgment, and their own, from, thae immemorial, g^Mnwtda after generation, 
who have stood in times of difficulty firm to the village, whilst the a^Winaafa have been 
in a state of perpetual change ; and their being so constantlyrestdent, their diggin g 
wells and watercourses, planting trees, and cultivating the same fields from father to 
son, shows that they have a claim upon the soil, stronger probably than any other 
claim that exist® in the country ; and as far as I kndw, from the general opinion of the 
agricultural population, I believe that the right of the ryot is tne greatest right in 
me country ; but it is an untransferable right; I do riot believe that the ryot him¬ 
self can transfer it, or that the Government can, transfer it.* which gives the ryot the 
advantage, that in case of his being pressed beyond justice, he leaves his lands 
uncultivated, mid at whatever time he pleases he can go back and reclaim the 
lands, and ryots holding them will always resign those lands to him at whatever 
time he may return* This right never seems to die. 

2697. Have instances of that kind come to your knowledge in your experience ? 
—Certainly; the right has been admitted by all ryots; they themselves maintain, 
that directly the heir of an absconded ryot or the absconded ryot himself returns, 
all he has to do is to coine to a compromise for the crop on the ground, and the 
land is restored to him immediately. 

2698. Did there exist local knowledge as to the extent of the land possessed by 
each ryot, and were there recorded surveys of it and valuations of the land ?-—Yes, 
in the village books in which the engagements or pottahs are recorded; and these 
books exhibit the extent of lands cultivated by each ryot, the amount of revenue 
demanded, the actual payments, arid indeed all particular of the year’s transactions. 

2699. What description of pottahs do you allude to; by whom were they granted ? 

—Granted or rather adjusted by the men collecting the revenue^whether aemindar 
or fanner. : >» ■ ' '• " 

2700. For what length of time were they usually granted r-rGihenerally by the 
year, and sometimes formore, what they call Mooquruw#, and go on from year 


to year. ■ r ■ •, . v. 

2701. Do you think that the rights of the cultivators are less secure arid less 
efficiently preserved to them,;jpow than they were under ||ieir native' prineCs .? w r- 
They have never been acknowledged by the British,, and thd law ' 

them.; and I believe most gentlemen of {he service. 

m * ” 


xemindar iathesame 


natives 


27,02. Do you thinfe that the natives 
position that we do and have done in our man^getherit of 





natives consider ijhgt he is entitied to the rights and privileges, and is bound to dis- 
eharge th^ 4 u tie8 ^hich We.expejct of h«n ?—I do not know that id regard to the 
zemihdaree, there is such a thing as an unreserved right, for under the Mussulman 
government the tenure seems to have been in reservation to the power of the 
monarch, orhefel of him. But the word'zemindar is applied to such a variety of 
persons that it is very dhhcuit indeed to answer that question, The village 
zemindar, who possesses what they call the Beswah, or the twentieth part, certainly 
comes very near to the proprietor; but even this right is with reservation to the 
right of the hereditary ryot; he cannot oust the ryot from his possession, and, 
speaking more generally on the zemindaree, I think it is something more than 
a duty and somelbihgless than a right of property; you may call it a hereditary 
interest, for he certainly has during nis lease a very direct claim upon the waste and 
on whatever may not be included in the engagement of Government or alienated by 
grant. The tree, for instance, that grows upon the waste becomes his, as lord of 
the, manor. ,. t \ \ * 

2703. Have the village zemindars you are now describing any land allotted to 
them in right of their office, in addition to the share which they take as the revenue 
collectors?—That is more a matter in the present time, I think, of arrangement than 
of any specific acknowledgment, for the English officer, in forming the settlement, 
will give a deduction in money j the village zemindar, on the contrary, in forming 
his own settlement with the ryots, finds his profit or convenience by his own land 
being either made liable to a very small tax or being altogether free from tax. 

2704. In the collection of the land revenue in the Ceded Provinces, when they 
first came into our hands, by what rule did the collectors ascertain the amount of 
the claim which they were to make in the different districts; was there an accurate 
survey or valuation ?—There was no survey of any kind in the first commencement 
of the British rule. The first measure of the British collectors was an adjustment 
of accounts with the officers of the Nuwab of Lucnow, which exhibited in detail 


the estates or villager; and their demands on the country, corroborated by the 
records of the canoongoes, formed, I believe, the basis of the first triennial settle¬ 
ment which was made for the country. 

2705. Did they grant leases for three years ?—Yes, 


2706. In granting those leases did they create any new rights in the persons to 

whom they were granted?—I should think not' by the lease. A proclamation of 
Government was issued, recognizing asproprietors the zemind^rs. » 

2707. In each district was there a zemindar at the time of those leases being 
granted?—Those who came forward as zemindars were recognized as zemindars; 
and in the villages in which zeminidars had not been forthcoming, or withheld from 
engagement, agreements were made with fanners who had power of collection, 

2768, What inducement could any person who was a Zemindar have for not 
coml^ forward ?—Because be had the responsibility of a revenue without any 
asac&ment was too high, 1 : < .■ k: - 

2709. In the provinces Which were ceded to us, was the assessment generally too 
high,, or was ft fair apd moderate?—-I should think throughout the territory of 
tjjumM Alla Kh^nil wasas high' as it Well could fee with any sort of justice; he was 
" £ * ■' ' ‘ 'i a skilful 
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-a skilful but greedy officer of revenue; and our great mistake was, that when we 

7 May 1839. enteret j we levied an increase upon his settlements. 
jjmnj Newnham, 2710. To what extent did we attempt to levy an inerease?—I do not imroe- 
'Esq. ’ diately recollect, but there was a considerable increase. 

2711. Has any reduction since taken place ?—No. I fancy the gross demand 
has been on the increase generally; but the component fluctuations are so great, 
that it’is very difficult to answer that question. 

2712. Is the assessment an even one, or is it unequal in the different provinces? 
—I should think very unequal, even at this present time, and always has been. 

2713. Under the leases that you have described, what means are taken to 
enforce the payment, if a lessee falls in arrear ?—There is, first, a process, against 
the person, a process against personal property, and a process of sale against thjfr 
defaulter’s land. 

2714. Where the leases are of so short a duration as three years, wjpat interest 
can a lessee have which is of a saleable character?—The priority, qf .engagements 
given to the zemindar; and the purchaser of even a losing vilrag#;has profitea'uft 
a revision of the engagement. The sale by regulation transferred the immediate 
property of the lessee (if zemindar), such as his orchard, as well as the leaS$OT 
right of collection. 

2715. Have many sales taken place?—I believe nearly the whole country has 
been sold, or a very great proportion of it. 

2716. Of the Ceded Districts ?—Yes. 

2717. Will you have the goodness to state what proportion has been actually 
sold, distinguishing between such properties as have been sold, and those which 
have been put up to sale only ?—It will be impossible to give an accurate reply to 
that question from memory. 

2718. Have you made any approximation to a correct answer?—No; the 
quantum of lands actually sold in each district varies considerably. 

2719. Has the half been sold, or a third, or what portion ?—In some cases the 

lands have fallen back again into the hands of the original proprietors, particularly 
when the purchase was made by government, so that it would be hardly possible 
to answer; but I think that in Cawnpoor there has been one-half. * 

2720. To what class of persons have they been sold?—Chiefly the native officers 
of government became purchasers, or the persons who were acting for the native 
officers of government. The rajah of Benares purchased very largely in Allahabad, 
where his representatives or agents were employed as tehsildara or native officers. 

2721. Have those purchases been interfered with, or have they been confirmed ? 
—I believe they have chiefly been upset by the* commission appointed under 
Regulation I. of 1821. 

2722. Are the sales thought to have been imperfect and incorrect?^-Yes, 
fraudulent sales, in most cases. 

2723. In cases in which portions of those districts have been actually sold*, have 
the rights of the ryots been interfered with ?—I do not believe that we have upheld 
the rights of the ryots in any part; we have hardly yet acknowledged that they 
have any rights; and the purchasers of lands have, throughout the country, left the 
ryots without profits, and often forced them from the lands, 

2724* Was 
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2724. Was there not a promise understood to have been made on the part of 
the Government, that the permanent^iettlement should be established in those 
districts on the same footing that it was established upon at Bengal ? — Yes. 

272.5.' What, in your opinion, would be the effect of confirming that promise, 
would it be advantageous to the ryots, or advantageous to the zemindars, or to any 
class of persons whatever?—In estates of considerable profit, by leaving the demand 
upon the ryot unlimited, the zemindar'Would profit, very largely. 

2726. What#ould be theeffect in districts in which the assessment was so high 

that it could scarcely be realized those villages where the rent was too high, 

the people would be very glad of the promise not having been maintained. 

2727. Are the Committee to conclude that the only persons that could benefit 
by the confirmation ofthispromise would be'the zemindars in those districts in 
which the assessment was modelled and could be collected ; but that even in those 
districts the cultivators generally would not be gainers by the confirmation of this 
promise ?—Not gainers under the general regulations. The ryots would be so far 
gainers, that necessity ...not pressing on a zemindar, he would have no ostensible 
reason for pressing .too hard upon his ryots. In some of the villages there is a very 
great feeling between an hereditary village zemindar and his ryots, so that I believe 
a great number of the zemindars would apportion their demand upon the ryots 
according to the terms demanded from them by Government. In all other cases 
the zemindars would alone be benefited. 

2728. What is the actual condition of the ryots in those countries; have they 
sufficient capital to cultivate their Own lands, or are they forced to borrow it r-— 
l fear that borrowed capita! is the general character of the ryot; but where he is 
in full,possession of his rights and privileges, and has security, there you will find 
that capital in his possession, and it is shown both in his own comforts and in the 
goodness of his fanning stock j for instance, there is a material difference between 
a man ploughing with a pair of half-starved, inferior sized bullocks, which arc pro¬ 
bably not. worth eight.rupees the pair, and another man ploughing w ith a pair of 
fine bullocks, for which he gives from 20 to 25 rupees each. 

27 29. Dotes the system prevail in that district which has been alluded to before 
the Committee under the name of Tuceavy, an advance of money on the part of 
the Government out of the collector's chest, in maintenance of the cultivation of the 
ryot ? — That ,ltas lately, been put a stop, to by the Government: 

2730. Was it liable to much abuse P-^* I think ItAwas liable to some abuse ; but 

of course where there is distress by season and assessment, it is an aid that may be 
absolutely necessary Tor Government to afford, and if it is not done where there k 
distress, the village nniafc become deserted. ' : ■ . 

2731. Is the produce of land from season and other causes much more uncer¬ 
tain and variable in thu^dh&ricts than it is in Europe?—-I could hot say with 
reference to Europe, for I know very little about it; but in a village tbit is well 
iuanft4^, #nd ims:rts proper agricultural stock, the year of less production throughout 
the /eppftiryris considered,;.tije year Of profit to the culuvatori In the years of 
abundant cM-opsiahd cheapness, the revenue is often mrdily discharged. 

2732. Gan That ber?«o^ ^sceut an allOwance is made fO thc ryo't in proportion to 
the deficiency of the crop, h*#>t suppose the price compensates. In the deficiency 
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of the crop below an average one, the price increases in a ratio beyond the propor¬ 
tion of the deficiency of crop. ^ • 

*27-3.3. Docs the value of land vary so considerably that it would be safe for 
a cultivator to undertake for a period of 20 years to pay a fixed money rent, except 
he was sure that deductions would be made to him, if very great deficiency of pro¬ 
duce should occur?—Yes, if the demand was fixed according to his own fair 
valuation and estimate of the ability of the fields under him, and at the same time 
an estimate that other people would consider fair on the part of the Government, 
and made upon some intelligible basis. 

2734. Under the native powers, do you think that there was generally an adjust¬ 
ment from year to year?—The rates were generally fixed on crops and soils, and 
that on village crops varied from year to year; in some years a greater proportion 
of revenue was collected by an estimate of the crop, or by a division of the crop, 
than in others. 

2735. Since the provinces to which you have alluded came under the govern¬ 
ment of the Company, has the general condition of the ryots, and the general cul¬ 
tivation of the country, improved ?—I should say, that the cultivation had very 
greatly improved ; but I am not satisfied that the condition of the ryot, as far as his 
own homestead or farming stock, is much improved. 

273(1. When ceded to us, had not the country been desolated by wars ?—It had 
been desolated by wars, and it was very generally thrown out of cultivation. There 
were many causes probably which led to that state; one cannot say that one cause 
oporated more than another. 

2737. 1 las the zemindar any such property in land as ever induces him to invest 
capital in the improvement of it. Are there any instances of a zemindar building 
houses for ‘he ryots, or advancing money for irrigation or fencing ?—Many persons 
advocate the zemindary cause by alleging outlay of capital, but it is seldom more 
than a mere current loan, repayable at a very high interest, or, which is worse, the 
repayment in commodity at ft very much lower price than the market price; but as 
for any permanent outlay of capital in digging wells and making tanks, I fear that 
there are very tew instances of the zemindars laying out capital in that way j the 
great improvements in the country take place from the junction of the ryots in dif¬ 
ferent labours, at least I have seen them making bunds across rivers, sinking wells, 
making watercourses from tanks, or collections of water, and undertaking many im¬ 
portant works of that kind. 

2738. Do you entertain any doubt that if the assessment was moderate, and the 
ryot was secure in the possession of his land, provided only that he paid a fair, and 
moderate assessment charged upon it, improvements such as you have described 
would be carried to a considerable extent, far greater than they are at present ?— 
1 consider myself the security of the ryot to be indispensable to the general pros¬ 
perity of the country. 

2739 - What steps could be taken, in your view, in the Ceded and Cornered 
Provinces, which would tend to increase the security of the ryot?—-The granting of 
pottahs by government to each hereditary ryot, and giving him a fair assessment, 

2740. How would you ascertain the value of bis land, ao as to-enable persons on 
the part of the Government to know that the assessment was a fair one for both 

parties ? 
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parties?—That depends a great deal upon what the Government will be content 
with. While the Government are urgent for increase of revenue, and apparently 
exciting their officers to ass&t in the augmentation of their resources, the collector 
probably has not that latitude that he might ha%'e; but an assessment made with 
reference to the established rates of the country, or to some of the rules which the 
ryots recognize, and sdfeured to them by pottah, would, 1 think, lead to an immense 
increase of production; for when the ryots are secured in their possession, most 
trivial things induce a greater produce: for instance, in the hot weather we are 
liable to occasional north-westers, and to showers of rairt; the ryot being secured in 
the possession of his lands, add knowing that he holds on a fixed money rate, he 
ploughs his land, and the benefit resulting from one ploughing at that time is 
thought to be equal to on© coat of manure. Now if he is not secured in his pos¬ 
session, as the engagement usually does not commence till the period of the rainy 
season, he will not plough his field at that time when it is so important- 

2741. What steps do you think most desirable to be taken for advancing the 
general interest of the community in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, as far as 
the collection of the land revenue is concerned?—Supposing the tenure of the ryot 
as to his hereditary possession, to be admitted, then a pottah granted upon the rates 
considered equitable or proved to have been long established, would meet the object 
intended in the question. 

2742. What steps would you take for ascertaining the quantity and quality of 
the land occupied by each ryot, so as to enable you to charge him with a fair rent l 
—That should be the business of the collectors, who have the assistance of native 
officers of different capacities. The accounts of former years are a guide to the 
quantity and quality of soil, and when both parties, the government officer and ryot, 
are disposed to an equitable agreement, the adjustment of a fair rent of the field is 
not a subject of so much perplexity arid difficulty as generally represented, from the 
extreme minuteness of the detail. 

2743. Would a new and general survey of the land be necessary r—If you want 
the whole country surveyed and mapped; the measurements otherwise, according to 
the native mode, is quite sufficient. The dealing of the Government with the ryot 
should be upon the principle of liberality, and not too strict an inquiry into the mi¬ 
nutiae of his returns and fields. 

2744. ' Should the pottah or lease to be granted to the ryot emanate from the 
collector on the part of Government, or would it be safe to permit it to originate with 
the zemindar or farmer ?—I think it is not very material, so that the pottah is 
recognized by Government and is maintained by the officers of Government; pro¬ 
bably there wotrld be a feeling of greater respectability if the pottah were executed 
by the officer of Government; however, I am not altogether very clear about that, 
for the great security for the ryot was in times past the accounts of the putwarry, 
in which the operations of the village were recorded; and the pottabs inserted in 
that rec ord Were quite a: sufficient guarantee, in former days, of the ryots against 
the oppression of the zemindar, when the' Government held a strong hand over all 
classes* ■. 

2745* If the system were adopted, do yon think it would have a tendency to 
impede the introduction of more valuable crops, if any such could be found. Would 
—III. . a* 2 the 
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the cultivation of indigo, or the cultivation of sugar, be checked by it ?—No ; on.the 
contrary, such cultivation would be advanced, for you have only to insure s profit 
t,» the cultivator, whatever uiay be the crop, and the cultivation will be undertaken; 
for instance, that of the 'potato, in which, extraordinary as it may appear, the first- 
experiments by the Europeans failed, but those by the natives were successful. The 
cultivation of the potato has been carried, or is now in the district of Furruckabad 
c arried, to an extent that is scarcely to he believed. I may state, as an example in 
proof, that the fine Class of cultivators alluded to grow on the same land a crop of 
indigo, which they cut early in the rains, and then prepare the lands dor potatoes, 
and that the two crops will give a return of about 87 rupees per common beeguh ol 
the country; but that the rent which they can afford from such a produce - is not 
more than four rupees, or four rupees eight annas a beegah; the produce of indigo 
and potatoes being pressed by an expensive cultivation, whether as regards labour, 
or the manure employed. 1 think the men I now allude to would do anything 
possible in respect to cultivation : they are a particular class of people. They will 
give any price for the manure from the stable; it is with the greatest difficulty that 
people in the town keep manure from them. As another instance, I might men¬ 
tion in the pergunnah of Jelaysir in Allyghur, on the ryots being satisfied of their 
security, by the execution of pottahs on the part of Government, they had resolved 
to introduce ami were introducing the cultivation of sugar-cane, although the general 
opinion was, that sugar-cane had never been cultivated in the pergunnah previously, 
in consequence of the great disposition of the soil to produce the white ant, which 
is very destructive to the sugar-cane. 


Jovis, 10° die Mail , 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Thomas Feankland Lewis in the Chair. 


HENRY NEW Nil AM, Esq. called in and further examined. 

2746. From your knowledge of the state of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 

do you think it likely that the amount of land revenue collected will increase or 
decrease under the present system of management ?—The present management, 
1 conclude, alludes to the settlement now in progress, which is a settlement by 
a very detailed inquiry into the state of the ryots, and the various dealings and rights 
in the villages. From the results which have already appeared in the proceedings 
of the collectors, I should be disposed to think that there will be considerable in¬ 
crease and considerable decrease in the assessments of the several villages; but 
upon the whole revenue of the country some small increase may appear; aittl this 
result will ensue from raising the rates of land in villages held in joint-tenancy 
throughout the country. > 

2747. Do you apprehend that there has been much land, the existence of whieh 
was concealed from the collectors, and which will fee brought' to charge by* fche 

inquiries 
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inquiries that are now making. 1 Is that one of the sources from which an increase 
of revenue will take place ?•—I am inclined to believe that the quantity of sup¬ 
pressed villages is altogether over estimated ; but when inquiry into the lands 
of the villages which already stand upon the rent-roll may be extensively effected, 
the excess of land which may be found by measurement will not produce that 
increase of revenue which is anticipated. The ryot, in paying the fixed rates of 
the Mahomedan government, particularly on inferior soils, frequently evaded any 
over-demand by diminishing the numerical amount of beegahs in his possession ; 
and in such ease, although an excess! 1 of land by measurement may appear, an equal 
increase of revenue will not be obtained. In endeavouring to obtain an additional 
revenue in such eases, and particularly on inferior soils, the ryots are alarmed, and 
often great injury is done by a forced demand of revenue from bad land. I have 
often had reason to think that it would be politic not to assess the poor soils, upon 
which return is uncertain, 

2748. Do you think that any increase of revenue, to a considerable extent, will 
arise from fresh lands being brought into cultivation ?—The general character of 
the lands now remaining waste is, I think, of a sterile nature ; and not having been 
cultivated in time past, it is probable that the cultivation will not be effected in time 
to come. The quantity of land absolutely sterile, though recorded in the accounts 
as waste, is in a proportion that probably is not understood by those who at a dis¬ 
tance have to overlook and judge on the proceedings of collectors. 

2749. What proportion in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces does the sterile 
and unimprovable land bear to that which is cultivated?—In .some of the finest 
villages there are no improvable uncultivated lands remaining, but in other villages 
whole tracts of land (under the denomination of Oosur, Shoor, Bullooa, Pauper, and 
other terms), some producing probably a little grass for the cattle during the rains, 
are entirely unfitted for all agricultural purposes, or even for the growth of wood ; 
nothing grows on others. These tracts intersect the cultivated land. 

2750. Does that arise from the sterility of the soil, or from want of water?— 
From the sterility of the soil; there are many sterile soils. There is the pauper, 
which is a small coat of soil above a substratum of sand; bullooa is a yellow sand ; 
oosur Is a soil which seems not to have the power of absorbing water; shoor is 
a soil combined with some salt, which is prejudicial to vegetation. There is another 
soil, called scijjee, in which soda effloresced, and renders the whole surface white ; 
and there are many other soils, the names of which I can hardly recollect. There 
is one, teekoor, which is a clay soil, and which, when the sun acts upon it after rain, 
becomes like so mauy tiles. 

2751. Have you anything to add with respect to concealed land ?—With respect 
to the concealment of whole villages, or parts of villages, in the Ceded and Conquered 
Districts, I am inclined to suppose that abuses ought not to exist, and do not to 
any extent exist; for the records of the Canoongo office are in the Western 
Proving nearly complete. And although by the alterations which have occurred 
in the boundaries of one village with another, the total of lands in each village, as 
stated in those records, may not exactly tally with the present quantity of land by 
measurement in such village, yet the total lands and total of villages in each per- 
gunnah will be found, on future inquiry, stated with tolerable correctness, or with 
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- that degree of correctness which may be sufficient to Government in the general 

10 protection of its interests. " v \ '* 

tfr»nflf 7 unhtm< 2752. Have the persons who raise the revenue wtfee Government shown atiy 
F*q great averseness to having the exact state of their villages known ?—Much ao, when 
the avowed object of the collector’s inquiry has been increase of revenue ; hut when 
the people are satisfied that the inquiry is to lead to a fair Snd general adjustment 
of all interests and rights connected with the land, the aversion is riot maintained. 
Although opposition might be in the first instance evinced, after a time, when 
satisfied as to the collector’s object, the people would rather have the investigation 
than otherwise. 

2753. Does an accurate examination into the quantity of land, and into its value, 
tend to put all parties connected with the payment of the revenue in a better situa¬ 
tion, as well those who farm the revenue, as those who cultivate the land?—With 
the reservation that the settlement is intended to be a fair one, it certainly does \ 
but then there is also ascertainment and record of the rights of all the people who 
have land, which is excluded from the assessment of Government, and the people 
enjoying those rights are generally influential persons, from religion or from service 
to the village. That is a very considerable portion of land. 

2754. Be so good as to explain to the Committee the nature and extent of those 
rights ?—It is usual in the revenue accounts of the former government to find the 
revenue or jumma, and the ruckbah or lands, stated in totals; and the detail of 
money and land is to lie found in the village accounts. Lands given by the Govern¬ 
ment, as maaftee lands given to priests, devotees, and temples, by the proprietors or 
zemindars, with the sanction of the local officers of government, denominated milkeu; 
the mango orchards planted hy the inhabitants} lands held in service, such as the 
barber, the blacksmith, the watchman ; places of burial and burning, the site of the 
houses, and several other spots, all come under the head of deductions, and are 
excluded from the assessment of Government and control of the zemindar. 

27.55. Are the rights of those persons invariably preserved under all the different 
systems that have been adopted for the collection of the revenue ; or have they in 
any case been infringed upon by auction-sales r—-I fear they have been fre¬ 
quently infringed ; but they maintain themselves, in spite of every thing, in i great 
degree. 

2756. If trees are planted in the land, in whom is the right of the trees ?— 
In the planter; but as soon as the tree is removed, then the land reverts to the 
zemindar. 

2757. In eases where sales by auction have taken place on account of the.default 

of payment of the revenue, when the land is sold, is the right of the planter in the 
tree preserved, or have they been known to lose it ?—Where the planter of the tree 
was in no way connected with the management of the village, the sale did not lead to 
any interference with the tree; but where the tree belonged to the defaulter, although 
situated within his own mango orchard, the sale for arrears of revenue j&p con¬ 
sidered to transfer property in the tree. > 

275$. Have any instances come to your knowledge in which two sets ofaccounts 
were kept by the persons employed in collecting the revenue, and in which private 
accounts of their own were known to differ from those produced to the Govern¬ 
ment r 
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meat ?•—The practice of showing false accounts to the collectors is very general, _ ^ t 

and has arisen from the British having considered the village accountant to be the 10 J A * 1 
servant of the zemindar Ofy^rmer, and not the public servant of the village and Hcnnj Nervi hum. 
Government; but the false accounts are easily, by inquiry on the spot, distinguished *’*'/• 
from the true ones, by any one acquainted with the several checks. No landholder 
is ever imposed on by false accounts. 

27.59. When lands are put up to public sale, is the sale always fairly conducted, 
or have you ever known secret arrangements which have enabled particular indivi¬ 
duals to become purchasers?—I cannot say that I ever witnessed any, for I never 
sold but one village during my whole residence. I have heard of numerous collu¬ 
sive sales of the nature indicated. 

27C0. lathe sale of one of those districts always productive of very great incon¬ 
venience and injury to the persons residing within the district?—No one, in my 
opinion, can at all comprehend the numerous evils that arise from sales ; it upsets 
every relation in the village, and by disturbing all interests and the course of dealings, 
is probably one of the great causes which have induced that quantity of litigation 
which has been considered to attach rather to the character of the people than to 
arise from the regulations by which we have ruled them. 

2761. What mode do you think could safely be resorted to for compelling the 
payment of rent suffered to be run in arrear, if the sales were discontinued or less 
frequently resorted to ?—In the Western Provinces, where the collectors are allowed 
a native establishment for the purpose of realizing the revenue, the demand of 
Government is so contemporaneous with the collection in the village, that embezzle¬ 
ment is usually prevented. Under* the permanent settlement, where there is no 
establishment allowed, sales of land are the only means of enforcing arrears; 
generally speaking, during the last six or seven yeans sales have fallen into disuse 
in the Western Provinces, and in cases of arrear, the circumstances of the default, 
if originating from over-assessment or calamity, have been reported, and correspon¬ 
dent relief given by Government in remission; and in some cases, the defaulter’s 
lands have, been farcnedj0| 

27G2. Is the Government sufficiently informed with respect to the extent and the 
value af the land within those districts, to make it safe to grant leases for such long 
periods as twelve years ?—-Where the revised settlement has been conducted by 
officers of competent ability. However,|the great evil is, that too much is demanded 
rather than too little, and.whercvcr too much is demanded, there a failure must 
ensue. 

2763. Are the rents paid by the cultivators to the farmers in money or in kind? 

—There are two principal distinctions in crops, one called zubtee, such as sugar¬ 
cane, carrots, tobacco, and several other articles, which have always been and can 
only be liable to a money-rate; and the other, umlee, on crops such as wheat, 
barley, Indian com, &e., although in these money-rates are usually prevalent. A 
portion of them in each village is still collected by estimate and division; but the 
tendency* of the periodical settlements Is to introduce money-rates to a greater extent 
than they before have existed. 

< 2764. Is the government rent ultimately paid by the farmer to the collector in 
money ?—Always in money. 

2765. In 
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case, a moderate demand should be made. Will you have the goodness to explain Mav 

to the Committee how it isj $hat if that is the rule which prevails and which is laid _ 

down, and generally understood to he insisted upon on the part of the Company, Htnry Nuwnkam , 
such instances can occur as those which you have described to exist?—THe settle- Ks, i- 

ments I alluded to in ijundlecund were, I think, previous to the declarations of the 
Court, above noticed; but even with those declarations of the Court, it is extremely 
difficult for the local European officers to be themselves satisfied of the sincerity of 
these intentions, and much more so to create confidence in the minds of the natives. 

I am disposed to think that these views of the Court have not been followed up in 
the most strenuous manner by the Government of India; for I would point the 
attention of the Committee to a Statement, denominated (A), which Government 
requires every collector to prepare, as explanatory of the propriety of the assess¬ 
ment formed by him *, and I think the inquiry which is directed into the produce 
of the different kinds of cultivation, would, if practicable, convey to every mind 
the idea that the Government itself, instead of desiring moderation, is rather cautiously 
looking towards the conduct of their officers, in respect to their obtaining as much 
revenue as possible, or if not, giving the superintending authorities the opportunity 
of detecting any remissness. 

2768. Be so good as to describe the statement ?—It is a statement that was sent 
up by the authority of Government, and according to it the revenue officers were 
to report the detailed settlement which has been in progress for about ten years. 

2769. Is it contained in any Regulation ?—It is contained in the orders of Govern¬ 
ment ; it is not in any Regulation ; it is a lithographic paper. 

2770. What is the date of it ?—-About five years ago. 

2771. Was it possible to obtain the information required by the paper to which 
you have alluded, to the extent in which it was asked for?—I should say not,—by 
no means. 

2772. What was supposed by the collectors themselves, as well as by the persons 
from whom the land-r^nt was collected, to be the object of this inquiry ?—To col¬ 
lect the utmost revenue, was the general impression upon us all. 

2773. Has it been found practically to have an injurious effect upon the culti¬ 
vation of the country ?—As it was found totally impracticable to prepare the state¬ 
ment on any authentic data, the impression on the country of course has, been but 
small, as a knowledge of this statement is confined to the collectors’ offices 

2774. Does the unsettled state of property, which you have described to be pro¬ 
duced by the sale of land in consequence of the revenue running into arrear, tend 
to increase crime ?—In my opinion, materially so. As commissioner of revenue, 

I became judge of circuit, and a very great proportion of the crimes, particularly 
murder and affrays, were directly traceable to the want of proper ascertainment, and 
recognition, and security to the several tenures and rights within the villages. I 
would instance a case of a watchman of the village: he had, by consent of the inha- 
bitanfesj“goneto Bundlecund, and after remaining there for two years, returned and 
reclaimed his hereditary office; this being refused him, he took the opportunity of 
revenging himself by murdering in open 4»y* and before the inhabitants, several 
of the children of the village while collected at play. Animosity, originating from 
disputes regarding lands, descends through generations. 

'"*.1.-111. • tt 2775. Has 
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2775. Has decoity or gang- robbery beenincreas^^consequenee; of the system 

that jve have resorted to for the collection of -the j^nue?--TSo far as the sales 
have unhinged the combination of society,it hasdecroerod the combination of the 
people in their own defence. ( ; , „ 

2776. Would it in your own opinion be desirable, in case of establishing a good 
system of revenue collection, to leave the whole regulation of the village entirely to 
some individual, either farmer or other person, who should atand between the Go¬ 
vernment and the cultivating ryots, and to abstain altogether from any investigation 
into the actual condition of the ryots on the land that .they occupied ; or are you 
of opinion, that in order to secure the welfare of the occupying ryots,, it is necessary 
for the Government to have, through their own agents, direct communication with 
them?—-I should say, decidedly, that the hand of Government roust be active in 
the protection of the cultivating classes, arguing from the mode of government of 
the Mussulmans; and that at one time was very effectual. 

2777. Have you anything to add to what you have already stated ?—In my last 

examination, in speaking of the effect of season on prices, 1 alluded to the season 
generally prevalent, and not to particular calamity, such as a hail storm and rust, 
or other of a limited nature; for in such calamity the ryot will often require to be 
supported by tuccavy from Government, as under such a confined visitation one or 
two villages may suffer the entire loss of crop, while the surrounding country is 
entirely secured from any injury. , , 


MALCOLM LEWIS, Esq. called in and examined.- 

2778. In what part of India have you resided?—In Malabar and Canara, and 
a short time in other parts. 

2779. I11 the Revenue department ?—In the Revenue department; and I have also 
been in the Judicial department. 

2780. In what way is the land revenue collected in those provinces ?—In Malabar 
and Canara the system is ryotwar. ' 

2781. What system had prevailed previous to the introduction of the ryotwar 
system ?—I believe that in Malabar and Canara they have never had any other 
system than ryotwar, at least we know of no other. That system was handed 
down by Tippoo, and I believe it is the original system. 

2782. Is it a system precisely similar in its detailed operation to that which 
Sir Thomas Munro endeavoured to establish, or does it partake at all of a village 
character?—No, it is quite opposed to a village system. Sir Thomas Munrp was 
collector of Canara in 1800, and he carried on the System in‘Canara and confirmed 
it there. That wa k s the original plan, and he took great pains with it there. 

2783. l)o the native officers exist In that district, and are they employed ?—In 
some parts; but the hereditary officers have become generally obsolete,. 

2784. Have there been intentionally other persons appointed to do their duties, 
in order to get rid of them ?—Itbihk It jwrkther accidental than otherwise. / I do 
ant imagine that there was any particular fotentionof desti^y^ the B&ofiitary 
claim to office; 1 should wither nn^jae tbit different cqflm^'.'iipprios^.Riat 
they could introduce-more efficient cifficefsf inu ; '^idh ekpsfiihce' Sy ffeCto 


be the case, and in consequence most 
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2785. Into what subdivhadns is a district in Malabar and Canara divided?— 
In Malabar, into amshumsand hoblies; and in Canara, into talooks, moganies and 
gaums dr villages; they S^^led villages j but they do not answer to the term 
“ village,” as applied in this cduntry; they are scattered houses. 

2786. What do yop know by the name “ talook ?”—Talook is a portion of 
a province which is placed under the hands of a tehsildar; under his management, 
he has the revenue and the magisterial jurisdiction of it. 

2787. Is the extent artd the quality of lands in those districts correctly known ?— 
In Canara the quality of land is understood pretty well in some parts, but not in 
other parts. In some parts the quality of land is ascertained by actually sowing 
the seed, and the produce being watched and gathered by government officers, but 
that is extremely partial; it has been done more by way of experiment than on 
a large scale. 

2788. Is the quantity accurately ascertained?—The quantity in those cases has 
been, 1 should imagine, accurately ascertained. 

2789. Generally?—Only where the experiment has been made. 

2790. If the quantity and the quality are not known, how is the land assessed?— 
Every field is supposed to produce a certain quantity j it is a sort of system in that 
country that land has been rated at; so much produce and so much seed. The 
difficulty is, not knowing the extent of each estate, and the annexation to estates of 
fields which belonged to other estates. 

2791. If the quantity sown upon a given surface is nearly uniform, and the quan-* 
tity of seed habitually sown upon ■ a given land is ascertained, docs not that, in 
point of fajt, amount to a measurement, and is not that a mode by which the quan¬ 
tity is ascertained ?-~it is generally known what quantity of seed is required to 
sow each field, and in that way the extent of it is ascertained with sufficient accuracy 
to enable the Government to assess the land-tax. The ancient accounts which 
have come into our possession rate the land in that way, as a field sowing so much 
and gathering so much; but these accounts do not sufficiently describe entire 
estates, and are frequently not to be depended on. 

2792. Has any detailed survey been carried into effect, or been suggested in 
those cases?—I have been less acquainted with Malabar than Canara. Tseryed 
for the last few years , in Canara. Malabar has been surveyed a good deal, and 
Canara has been surveyed in some degree. 

2793. Is a general survey in progress?—I understand that a general survey is 
in progress. Paring the time of my residence in Canara it was frequently recom¬ 
mended; in fact, it was the opinion, I believe, of every public offieer : residenfc in 
Canara, that it was perfectly impossible to arrive at an assessment which was at all 
just on each estate, without a survey taking place; and I believe those opinions have 
been expressed by every officer in the district. 

2794. And in consequence a survey is in progress?—I cannot state certainly 

that a '^parey is rq progress, but I believe it k VV*Y' ' • 

2795. Is the assessment of the land higher or lower than it was when it first 

came into' 'ph* ’ ’Relieve that ip Malabar it has remained the same, 

but in Canara it has undoubtedly remained tfie same. It has been reduced in 
a few cases where the assessment has been found obviously too high; and in the 
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year 1820, J think,, or 1821, Sir l^b^as Wni;o *■very partial change of 

assessment to take place, trailed Ott an collections,' commencing 

with the period of our getting the rule, of* Canara|^p'|88es»me»tiwa8'formed on 
an average of 17 yeeWpast collections y but that -'the Tull 

extent, it was cheeked where the average vfould Wa^fbeeii below 'the ;|h»st. The 
ancient system is called shist and shamul. v Shamul means tnerely an addition^ 
and where the average assessment did not .j*b below the shitt, it Wat allowed to 
take place; but where it would have invaded the shist, it was not allowed to take 
place. " \ _ p ■ 

2796. lias there been any marked fall in the prices of agricultural produce in 
the districts of Malabar and Canara of late years?—Very Considerable indeed. 

2797. lias that produced gieat difficUlty m the collection of therevenue, or have 
abatements been made!—Abatements have been made from year to year, and 
abatements are expected by the board of Revenue and Government every year. In 
fact, in the annual report on the assessment report, there is a column into which 
the amount recommended for abatement Is to be inserted. It has produced great 
difficulty in realizing the assessment. 

2798. What has been the amount of the fall in prices, speaking on the average, 
of short periods r—Not less than 50 pel 1 cent., 1 should think. 

2799. T° "bat causes do you attribute that} are they permanent or temporary ? 
—I should think they are permanent. 1 have expressed that opinion in a report 
al wrote *. they have been declining gradually ; and I think that the fluctuation has 
not been to that extent lately, to admit of the probability that they will rise again. 

2800. Are there not some districts that lie to the northward that were supplied 
with corn from Malabar and Canara ?—They are at the present time; but the sup¬ 
ply of those northern countries has of late diminished; in consequence, it was sup¬ 
posed, of those countries which formerly received a supply from us having now 
supplied themselves from a cultivation. 

2801. Do you allude to Guzerat and Cutch?—Yes. 

, 2802. In the report you have alluded to,, have you stated that, in your opinion, 
the present assessment has become too high ?—Yes j that has been stated by the 
officers in the district. , * 

2S03. What instructions have been issued in consequence of that ?—I believe at 
the time I left India no instructions had been issued. 

2804. How long were you in charge of those districts ?— I was not in charge of 

them ; $ was sub-collector in Canara for five years. 1 had charge of the northern 
division of the district. ’ 

2805. Had the fall in prices produced a very injurious effect upon the state of 
the cultivators?—-ft produced-h’"very extreme^ ^hditfon .of' poverty, and that ren¬ 
dered necessary unusual advances, called turiifuvy, on the part of Goverrnnept, to 
enable them to carry pn that' haveiatteriy increased 

• to such an extent as to almost give ;an ■■ appearance of the - Government luting nut 
m6 ney by! way of inyettmentt ^ ^ f 'if % & ■ 

^ 2 %$ WaS;'|ntfr%t pa||l'.npqn ;; ihe^ 

demanded or hot; but! think not till the 'nei|o|J|^*x^»d‘ffflip 

was not then paid. ’ . W •?'- ^ • p h ,'v^ 

2807. What 
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2807^ Whaf are the p^npipal products of the two provinces of Canara and 
Malabar ?~-*Uice, cocoa-nu^ %ardiA;noms, pepper, sandal-wood aiid beetle-nut in 
large quantities. ^ *:.V. • 

2808. Are all those commodities productive of land revenue upon the sale of 
them ?-^CMamo|itaJay^.been considered ficopa time immemorial a royalty; 1 aim 
speaking of Malabar. "In Canara they are the property of the ryot, and ar§ culti¬ 
vated in common with otheri garden : produce., They are an indigenous mountain 
produce in Malabar, where, l believe, the ,qnly care, bestowed on them is burning 
the trees round them 1 l^e Od^ernment now derive a revenue on cardamoms in 
Malabar, through a farmer whoengages for the whole produce, paying the moun¬ 
tain proprietor hissh^reof one-half jn money, at the price at which he farms the 
produce from Government, The farmer takes the farm in the aggregate, paying for 
it at a certain rate per candy, according to the amount of produce he calculates on 
being able to realize. He sells the produce to the export merchant on the coast. 
The other commodities mentioned in the question are subject to a duty on expor¬ 
tation, whether by land or sea j and those produced in Balaghaut, to a high halut 
duty on a high tariff* valuation. 

2809. Is this the system that we found adopted ?-—Yes, in part; but it is con¬ 
ducted by us with more rigour than formerly, 

2810. What is your opinion of that, system ; is it a good one or a bad one?— 
I am not prepared to give on opinion about the system in Malabar, It appears to 
me in Canara to be like the other part of the system there; it has been found to 
check production. In the northern part of Canara, above the Ghauts, a disposition 
has been manifested to abandon garden cultivation. 

2811. Have you any means of knowing what advantages the Government derive 

from their monopoly of cardamoms?—It is beneficial, no doubt, but not to any 
great degree, from the quantity produced not being very large; they get about 
50 per cent, from it. < 

2812. is the cultivation of tobacco a monopoly in either of those provinces?— 
There is no tobacco grown in either one, or the other. Canara is supplied almost 
entirely from Mysore, deriving occasional assistance from the province of Coimba- 
toor, which supplies Malabar. 

2813. Is it a monopoly in Goimbajoor ?—I believe it is, not a monopoly, except 
in one kind, namely, in that which is supplied to Malabar. 

2814. In what way is the contract for the tobacco grown in Coimbatoor, and sold 
in Malabar and, Canara, disposed of; is it put up to public sale?—It is put up to pub¬ 
lic sale in Capara; but Malabar is supplied through the collector of Coimhatoor. 

2815. Is it by puWic bidding or tender ?— By tender. A proclamation is stuck up 
about the collector^ cutcbery, notifying that tenders will be received for the supply 
of so much tobacco as is suppqsedtp be requisite for the.consumption of the season. 

2816. Who decides, whenthe Sale has taken placed which of the bidders shall 
have it ?—The collector decide! in thefyst instance, subject to the ultimate decision 
of tfeeB&and of Revenue ! and the Government considers itself ^ have the right of 
rejecting a tende*, without fating the grounds on which it acts*, ’ 

2^17.‘bidderP.-s—I'..cftilnoi speak to that y I am not 
aware of any person having been rejected. T" 
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3.818. Is there any cotton grmyij m M&fof p in* *P*y Wjmll 

quantities, indeed; but l believe it is wild* 

28 1 q. Is the cultivation prohibited ?~Not jri^t,tgpppitv ..,. 

382a Is the country Unfavourable to the grow^lRjtton P'rrt. Wlwwa^I Imagine 
that the country is unfavourable to the giowth of Ihafi which grows jaild is 

a species useless for purposes of manufacture. , , * . , - 3 ' 

2831. From whence is it supplied with cotton ?—From Tinnevelly, Coimbatoor 
and Mysore, I should imagine ; but as therf arenomanufoctures to any extent 
in either Malabar or Canara, the quantity imported must be small. 

2822. Is it free, or is it placed under any regulations!—It is free, but subject 
to a transit duty of five per cent. 

2823. May any person who wishes purchase cotton in Coimbatoor, and sell 
it in Malabar and Canara ?—Ifancy so ; l am not aware of any obstruction. 

2824. In what way are Canara and Malabar supplied with salt ?—It is a mono¬ 
poly. Malabar is supplied by Bombay entirely, it has no manufacture of it; 
Canara supplies itself, and manufactures the salt by solar evaporation. 

2825. Is similar manufacture by solar evaporation prohibited in Malabar?—It 
is prohibited. 

2826. Effectually prohibited ?—It .is prohibited by the rules of Government, but 
it does take place, illegally, no doubt; persons supply themselves, notwithstanding 
the punishments whien are held out. 

2827. With what duty is it charged?—There is no duty upon it: it is brought 

chiefly as a ballast in the merchant vessels, and the Company purchase it at Malabar 
from 20 to 24 rupees per garce, and they now sell it at 105 rupees per garce *, 
the price has lately been raised from 70 to 105 rupees, that is the monopoly price. 
Canara manufactures its own salt, and it is manufactured by the ryots in their own 
lands. * 

2828. Is there any duty charged upon that?—Government purchase it from 
them at a given price, which averages, I think, 12 or 13 rupees. The price there 
is very much reduced, in consequence of the land-tax: which was on the lands which 
formed the pans having been lately taken off. 

2829. What regulations are established for the sale of salt in Malabaf and 
Canara?—The same regulation applies to both in the sale of salt. 

2830. Do the Government sell it openly and in small quantities, or in large 1 — 

They sell it in any quantity; the smallest quantity is a marekal, that is a four- 
hundredth part of a garce. Ai ; ;. 

2831. What proportion does that bear to a bushel?—I should ?think about 

a fourth of a bushel. . , ■„ Wi ... ->. * 

2832. Is the price .much enhanced before it comes to the consumer ?~*~I do not 

conceive that the price of salt is much enhanced before it comes , to the consumer 
on the coast. ^ 

? 2833. Is it muchjadulterated before it comes to the consumer ?—I ahoqfrL think 
there is no doubt about tbat, e*pecially in the inland part of the district. 

2834* Is the price ofsah considered to be enormous ?~-.yeryeiionnous; it must 
l! in efrder to.get it whh^ut payment te assorts of offences; 

* ^ih^ u %wble which are committed; against that regulation., , s 

s8 3 j. All 
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283.5* vA^il connected witi^feggling of some sort?—The illicit maklng of it 

2836. Are the punishra^li^r the offences very numerous?—The punishment 
for offences against the fj^|«ion is by way of a civil suit. Suit is filed for the 
recovery of three times th$ a&bunt of the value of the salt found, and if the party 
cannot pay that, imprisonment at the discretion of the judge; they are liable to 
that; but there is always a fixed period of imprisonment. 

2837. Are there very many actions depending in the courts arising out of offences 
of this description ?—Not many actions are brought before the court, because they 
very frequently happen at so great a distance from the court itself, that the punish¬ 
ment of sending a man there Would be considerably more than the offence would 
warrant; so that the law in nine cases out of ten is quite inoperative ; I may say, 
99 out of ioo. I myself omitted m numberless eases of tobacco and salt, in con¬ 
sequence of the distance; I should have had to send a party 150 or 200 miles, in 
order to get the fine of half a rupee imposed upon him ; there Was no immediate 
jurisdiction. 

2838. Has the evil been much increased in consequence of the augmentation of 
the upset price of salt ?—It is felt in the usual way of deteriorating the condition 
of the poor. 

2839. Are you prepared to say what improvements could take place in the supply 
of salt?—By allowing the manufacture to take place under an excise duty, or allow¬ 
ing it to be imported under a customs’ duty. 

2840. Not letting the Government interfere in the sale?—Not allowing the 
Government to interfere in the sale. The Government, by adopting either of those 
plans, or both conjointly; would certainly save a great expense in the establishment 
they are obliged to keep up of goolahs where the salt is stored, and a large esta¬ 
blishment to protect the manufacture ; and although they might lose in one case, 
which is entirely a suppositious case, they would yet gain sufficient to make up the 
incidental loss. But X imagine that the salt monopoly is not felt so much in that 
part of Malabar and Canara which is on the coast, a& the tobacco monopoly is felt, 
which provides a dear and frequently a bad article. The salt monopoly is felt very 
much’in the inland part of the district, where the expense of carriage increases 
the value so greatly. It requires to carry J 05 rupees worth of salt, at the very 
least, 50 or 60 bullocks; when that is stated, the augmentation of price is evident 
at once. 

2841. Would it not be more advantageous to the Government, and certainly so 
to the cultivators of land, to do away altogether with the prohibitory monopoly of 
tobacco, and to-permit any cultivator who wished to grow tobacco, provided only that 
he made knoWn his intention to the collector, and that his lands were assessed with 
an additional tout Corresponding with the additional value of the crop ?~ I think that 
mode would be in every respect unobjectionable, and quite consistent with the system 
of assessjqent which -has prevailed. Were a cultivator now cultivating paddy land 
to apply to the collector for a given assessment on apiece pf land which he con¬ 
templated converting into a garden, there would be no difficulty whatever in fixing 
at'Once an assessment ; cowl would be granted him until the trees which he proposed 
to plant had begun to bear, and lastly had arrived at maturity, and his assessment 

would 
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' ' ' would increase gradually until the trees were i^^fejearing. '’ The same system 

10 . ay 1 would answer for tobacco, whichis an expenSivia 

Maliolm tewin, 2842. Has this system ever been under the of the Government ?— 

&f. I am not aware that'it has in Malabar. ■ ..•' / *■_ 

•2843. Can one individual sell salt to another in those provinces, r or must they 
buy at the bazaar of the district ?—They must buy in the first instance from the 
Company. ' 

2844. Can no individual retail it ?—Not unless he has first purchased it from 
the Company. The owner of the salt-pan Who manufactures it would be liable to 
be punished for touching the salt which he manufactures in his own pan. 

2845. Have any disturbances taken place in either of those provinces of late 
years ?— Canara about a year ago was in a state of open insurrection. 

2846. From what cause?—From low prices, combined with the monopolies of 
salt and tobacco. 

2847. What steps were taken in order to quell those disturbances ?—The collector 
was changed, inquiries were instituted, and large remissions were made. 

2848. Has tranquillity been restored ?—I understand so. 

2840. Are the people now in a satisfactory state, or are larger remissions still 
required?—1 am not aware what remissions are now required since the reductions 
which have been made. * 

2850. Is the collection of the revenue under the ryotWar system very expensive 
in detail?—No, I think not; very cheap, 1 should imagine ; I believe it is cal¬ 
culated at five per cent., or not even so much ; but it would- be extremely difficult 
to make a correct calculation, because the revenue dfficWs and the police officers 
perforin the same duty. 

28.51. From the experience that you had of collecting the revenue under the 
system which prevails in Malabar and Canara, do you think it is the best that is 
in practice ?—It seems to be a system peculiarly adapted to that country, which 
is subject to the influence of seasons more than any other," heavy rains and other 
causes. - 

2852. Is there any annual valuation made?—No annual valuation is t made 
throughout the district; the ryot receives a pottah, and he knows what he has to 
pay according to that pottah, and the Government knows what each land is to pay; 
but on sufficient cause shown he may Obtain, at the annual settlement of his rents, 
a deduction in the government demand. 

2853. Is there any concealed land?—There is in every part of India, I should 

imagine ; but to a very small extent in Canara. V,v ' v 

2854. Are there extra cesses?*—There are professional taxes ; none other that 
1 am aware of. 
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2855. The Committee understand that you have served as a Commissioner of 
Inquiry in the island of Ceylon ?—I have served for nearly two yeans, engaged in 
inquiries in the island of Ceylon, as one of His Majesty’s Commissioners. 

2856. Was your attention directed principally to the collection of revenue foi 
the island of Ceylon ?—My instructions required me to enter into the investigation 
of the whole system of the government of Ceylon in all its departments, civil, mili¬ 
tary, judicial, revenue, and commercial. 

2857. Have you at any period of your life been conversant with the territories 
of the East-Indies which belong to the East-India Company ?—I was employed in 
different parts of India between the year 1809 and 1820. 

2858. In which presidency have you been employed ?—In the different presi¬ 
dencies. I served with the Madras army during the disturbances in 1809*, with 
the Bengal and Madras armies in the expedition to Java in 18i 1; in Upper India 
during the Pindarce war in 1817, and with the Bombay troops in Western India 
in 1818 and 1819. 

2859. When were you last in Bengal ?—I loft Bengal in the year 1820. 

2860. What effbtt has, in your opinion, been produced upon the wealth and 
comfort of the inhabitants of the Lower Provinces of Bengal by the permanent 
settlement?—So far as my general observations have gone, I think it has tended to 
the general prosperity of the province of Bengal, but it has operated prejudicially 
to the ryots. 

286*1. When you say it has operated beneficially to the wealth of the inhabitants 
cf Bengal, do you mean principally to that class which is recognized as landowners, 
the zemindars ?—I think, by limiting the demand of the Government upon the' 
land, that it has led to the employment of capital, and to the improvement of the 
resources of the country. 

2862. Has cultivation been much extended in the Lower Provinces of Bengal 
siuce the permanent settlement ?—1 believe so *, I am speaking generally upon the 
subject. 

2863. Do you think that as large a portion of the value of the produce of the 
land is extracted from the ryots by the zemindar, as takes place either in Madras 
or in Co^onr—lean only answer that question generally, having less detailed 
information with regard to the condition of the ryots in Bengal than in other parts 
of India; but I can state that the peasantry in Bengal appear to be very poor, and 
so are the peasantry under the ryotwar settlement at Madras. Although the Cin¬ 
galese have suffered from the Government monopolies, from the restrictions on 

fc.x.—III. - v u trade. 
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trade, and the forced labourexactedfrom them, Ibol|^that 
throughout the territories of the East-Indie CompalA^^re so much Ht their ease 
as are the jmasantrjrbf Ceylon,''where no ^mini#|^M|irtWafry''aettlement8 have 
been made. I can only attribute this to the' ctra^mmM^ that the demands of the 
Government upon the land have been more limited in Ceylon than inany parts of 
the continent of India, rarely exceeding a titheof the prodnce. aud somethnes leas. 
I would add, that the general appearance of the peasantry in some native states of 
Central India that 1 visited in 1818, indicated that they possessed more comforts, 
and were altogether in a better condition than the peasantry generally in the; Com¬ 
pany’s territories. I allude to some parts of Bundelcund. Where the native states 
are not Upheld by the British authority, the governments are weak, and the people 
resist their extortions : under the East-India Company, the people cannot resist or 
evade the assessments, which are often exorbitantly high. 

2864. Is there any reason to believe that the zemindars treat the cultivating 
ryots with more kindness and more leniency than they are treated in other districts 
in which they are more immediately dependent on the officers of Government ?— 
In those parts of India where the peasantry are in direct relation with the officers of 
Government, their connexion must be more with the native than with the European 
officers; and I Should certainly consider that the relation subsisting between any 
class of native landholders and the peasantry of the country, if not more advantageous 
to the peasantry, would at least be more congenial than their relation with the native 
functionaries, who are ordinarily employed in collecting the revenue. From my 
experience of the class of native officers employed in Ceylon and India in putting 
rnfotce a strict system Of revenue, I should think they are not calculated to make 
our system popular with the people. 

2865. Before the permanent settlement was established in 1793, were the ryots 
possessed of any rights similar to those which exist in other Hindoo societies, which 
nave not been effectually preserved to them under the regulations of that settlement ? 
—Having no direct information upon the nature of the tenures that subsisted pre¬ 
vious to the permanent settlement in Bengal, I could only refer to those works 
in which I may have taken up the opinions I have formed on that subject. I have 
understood that a settlement of the lands about Calcutta had been made previous 
to 'i 793 upon better principles. My reason for thinking that the ryots suffered 
under the permanent settlement was, that in other parts of India, where the 
ancient institutions of the country have been better preserved than in Bengal, the 
ryots had rights which were as well defined and established as those of thezemin- 
data, and that the settlement had the effect of divesting the ryots Cf their rights, 
which the Government afterwards interposed toprotect, In some parts of India, 
where the permanent settlement bas not been introduced,the lands are either cul¬ 
tivated in common hv the ryots, Or possessed by them singly, or by zemindars under 
various tenures, such as we find them In Ceylon. The lands in the Kandyan 
provinces of Ceylon, when nOtfrfeehold, are either tributary to the lord*jwtO the 
sovereign, or to the temples;^ There are many ancient grants, and a title may be 
howSquired by 10 years’ undisturbed possession; it was formerly 30 years. 
The jpeoplc clear and cultivate lands, and being willing to place themselves under 
prOteetHm, titty hold a sort Of fealty to some authority, to whom they render certain 

contributions 
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contributions and swvioeii.il^ttKi the prevailing disposition to dedicate their lands 
to temples, there is a re^pi^^io prevent it without the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment. I consider that owners of the land, holding under certain chiefs 

or authorities, and that theirtwiits are therefore the first to claim protection. The 
Kandyans dispose of these fanas by; will, and the; tenants of the sovereign acquired 
hereditary titles, on any transfer of his righto of service, or of contribution from 
the land. . , • 

2866. I*' not salt produced by theoperation of natural causes in the northern 
parts of Ceylon? —It is on the northern and eastern parts of Ceylon. 

2867. Is it;of such a quality, and can it be obtained at such a cost, as to make 
it likely that a profitable export could be made of it to Bengal ?—Most un¬ 
questionably. ; $ . 

2868. Has at any time such an export taken place?—My impression is, that 
before the Dutch monopoly was established, the eastern coast of Ceylon must have 
supplied Bengal with salt. The largest formations are on the eastern coast, at a 
place called Hambantotte. The ruins of tanks and other works indicate that the 
district must have been at one time populous; it is now nearly deserted. This 
district is called the Mahagampatoo, or Province of the Great Town. The situation 
is exceedingly favourable for exporting of salt , to Bengal, and the supply is abundant, 
of fine quality, and very cheaply, procured; it is produced within a few yards of the 
sea-shore, in leeways or pits, and in greater abundance than the Government has 
required, or with its monopoly has been able to collect. 

2869. Do you happen to know anything of the production of salt on the coast 
of Coromandel ?—1 took some evidence on the subject in the course of my inquiries 
at Ceylon. 

2870. Can you inform the Committee whether it differs in quality from that 
which is produced in Ceylon?—The Coromandel salt is, I understand, of inferior 
quality, Although the climate of the eastern coast of Ceylon is nearly the same as 
that of Coromandel. I should explain, that the salt formations are occasioned by 
the prevalence of drying winds during the north-east monsoon. To these winds 
the eastern coasts are exposed, and the rapid evaporation after rain causes the deposit 
of sail; in greater or less abundance, according to the season. If rain falls after the 
salt is formed and before it can be gathered, the supply is lost. 

2871. Do you believe salt to be formed more abundantly on the coast of Ceylon 
fchan at Coromandel r—I believe the salt of the northern and eastern coasts of 
Ceylon is in Greater abundance than the salt of Covolong, which is the best salt 
procured <m?Si* coast ofJndia. 

2872. Mavefyou any reason to believe Bengal would be supplied more cheaply 
from that source than from any other?—From the inquiries I made among com¬ 
mercial people in Ceylon as to the price of salt in India and at Ceylon, it appears 
that the salt of Ceylon can , be exported at two-thirds the price jof the coast salt. 

■ 2873* JKram what port do you export it ?—It may be exported from several ports; 
from Jaffna, Trincoraalee, Batucalo, Hambantotte and others. 

2874. What are the regulations which now obstruct the trade,; do they exist in 
Ceykm.or in Bengal,or k. botb ?—The government of Ceylon has allowed salt to 
be exported on application, hut the trade is obstructed by the government of 
* e.x.-*~IH. - U02 Bengal. 
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Bengal. There was a correspondence between same yeans ago. 

The Ceylon government applied to the Bengal ■ that, a merchant might 

be permitted to export a cargo of salt from Ceyi^n^leiigal, he having ascer¬ 
tained that he could, undersell the Bengal salt. T|^^%o was admitted* but the 
trade was afterwards stopped. General Brownrigg, the Governor of Ceylon, urged 
it on the ground that Bengal then exported grain to Ceylon* and that the produce 
of the island ought to be taken in return. A reference of the question was made 
to England from Bengal. Ceylon at present imports rice from the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts..* It was clearly shown that the obstruction ky entirely with the 
Bengal government. ,, ■ 

2875. Is the supply of’ salt to the inhabitants of Ceylon a government mono* 
poly ?—Entirely; and it is a monopoly which has grown up in a great, degree, and 
has been rendered much more strict under the British Government than it was 
under the Dutch. 

2876. Would it, in your opinion, be possible, if desirable, to give up that mono¬ 
poly, and to collect a revenue upon it, upon the principle and under regulations 
similar to those which were established in Great Britain for the purpose of col¬ 
lecting the duty on salt ?—I consider it most desirable that the monopoly should be 
relinquished, and the tax given up, as soon as the revenue can be spared. I think 
it is practicable, in the mean time, to introduce a better mode of collection. 
A large revenue is collected in Ceylon upon the consumption of arrack, by means 
of licenses. 

2877. Is not that the case at the presidencies in India also?—I believe the 
Mkdras government monopolize the sale of spirits at the presidencies. It is a sub¬ 
ject which I am anxious to notice, because there are very injurious restrictions upon 
the trade between Madras and Ceylon. 

2878. Upon what footing does the salt monopoly stand in Ceylon ?—The 
government collects and stores the quantity of salt it requires in the season, and 
sells it by wholesale at a monopoly price to retail dealers, who dispose of it with 
a profit to themselves. 

2879. Can you form any opinion of the difference between the natural price of 

salt, and the price at which it is now actually sold to the consumers ?—-It varies at 
every' place: for example, near the salt pans, where it spontaneously forms, the salt 
is of no more value than water would be; there is only the trouble of collecting 
it. In other places the expense of transport must be added. The Government 
have superadded to that a monopoly price, ..which ill some places is stated to be 
800 per cent, above the natural price: the consequence of the monopoly, and this 
great difference between the price at which theGovernment collects, and the price 
at. which it sells the article, has been, that it has induced smuggling to a great 
extent. In some places people can collect salt at their doors, and they natusally do 
so. In seasons of drought in which the com crops fail, they collect and carry it to 
the interior, where they can exchange it for grain. * To remedy this, I recom¬ 
mended an immediate reduction of the high monopoly price, .the free use of salt til 
the curing of fish, and the free exportation of it. , . ; v 

®&8o. If a tradebetweenCeylon and Calcutta in salt could be fairly promoted 
by such an alteration in the present revenue laws in Ceylon as would remove the 

. obstructions 
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obstructions that tbeynowhgppose, would you recommend that the. salt-should be 
exported front Ceylon ent^^ without duty, or that a duty of any kind should be 
ejected previous to ite^lp^srt ?—I have recommended that it may be exported 
without any duty whatever ? . 

3881. Would that, in your opinion, lead to frauds and evasions in the duties 
which’you would propose to collect in Ceylon?—I do not think it would; I, think 
it would check the inducement to commit these frauds, by affording a resource 
to the inhabitants of the salt districts in years of scarcity. It would be export- 
able from places where there is always an officer who has the charge of the lee¬ 
ways. If it were exported free of duty, it would not be admissible into any of the 

ports. ‘ ’’ ' 

2882. Suppose that all the salt consumed in Ceylon was liable to a considerable 
duty, would it not be easy, under the regulations you recommend, to take a cargo 
a certain distance out to sea, and’ then smuggle it into the different ports off the 
coast of Ceylon, and in that way avoid the duty?—It would not be worth while to 
do so. Less rfek and expense would be incurred in collecting and conveying jt 
inland from the leeways. 

*2883. Would not that expose them to the cost of inland transport; and might 
not that be avoided by carrying it out to sea ?—There is at present a great deal of 
smuggling carried on in all ways, and probably this would prevail under any modi¬ 
fication of the law. It would not be increased by allowing the export of any quan¬ 
tity duty free from certain ports, and in the registered vessels which navigate to 
Bengal and the eastward. The government of Ceylon, having encouraged the trade, 
must be convinced that there is no risk of its interfering with their monopoly within 


the island. 

2884. In establishing a trade in salt between Ceylon and Bengal, would it be 

necessary to have other alterations in the customs between the two territories «— 
I think the customs between the two territories should undergo a general revision; 
they have operated not only injuriously in regard to the trade in salt, but in respect 
to other branches of commerce. I would instance particularly the trade m Ceylon 
arrack, and in Ceylon tobacco. Moreover the regulations of the Company s ports 
appear to me to vary in nearly every one of them *, the duties are not the same 
in all these ports. The inhabitants of Ceylon and the continent are connected in 
a thousand ways, and might carry on a most profitable intercourse, but they are 
cramped and restricted in a manner that proves very injurious. . 

2885. Dq lyou know whether similar complaints exist on the part of the traders 
in the Compafcy’s dominions with respect to the duties levied in Ceylon?—I am 
not aware of those complaints, hut it is very possible they do exist; and I certainly 
consider that in any arrangement to be made they should be reciprocally advan¬ 
tageous. ’ ' 

2886. Would not yon recommend the abolition of all export duties. --1 have 
stated in ^py report that I recommend a gradual abolition of the export duties m 
Ceylon, imposing moderate Unties on the articles imported; The customs’ revenue 
has very largely increased 1 it now constitutes three times the amount of the land 
revenue of Ceylon, even in the present depressed state of the trade, and notwith¬ 
standing the monopolies of cinnamon, salt, tobacco, and other productions, lne 
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customs are abraneh of revenue that , I thick to encourage \ the 

duties are very cheaply collected, and I would they were more gene- 

rally collected in the form of an import than aii 

2887: Is there an extensive demand in the Majpri-territories^^ ^ arrack of 
Ceylon ?—The Ceylon arrack was in great request during the war, and the naval 
contrapts were entirely supplied from that island.: Madras imported a large quan¬ 
tity* hut some years ago a very heavy duty was imposed on the arraek, which has 
operated to its exclusion nearly from the Madras market. * 1 dare say it has led to 
smuggling. When the Madras government imposed the duty it was protested 
against by the govermentof Ceylon, but without effect. The Ceylon government 
diminished the export duty with a view to relieve the owners of cocoa-nut planta¬ 
tions, and it imposed a duty on the consumption of arrack in that island as an 
equivalent for the loss of revenue from the export duty. 

2888. Do you think under any circumstances that any part of the Company’s 
territories would be likely to derive a supply of tobacco from Ceylon ?—rThe Ceylon 
tobacco is in considerable demand with- the inhabitants of the southern part of the 
peninsula, chiefly in Travancore. I think, in 1808, when the territory was brought 
under British subjection, the rajah of Travancore was guaranteed in a monopoly of 
the supply of Ceylon tobacco to the people, from the profits of which monopoly 
a subsidiary force has been maintained. A long correspondence ensued between 
the government of Ceylon and the government of Madras, with a view to mitigate 
the severity of the restrictions upon this trade between the northern parts of Ceylon 
and the southern parts of the peninsula; hut as the monopoly was upheld, the 
government of Ceylon unwisely established a countervailing monopoly, for which 
a heavy export duty has since been substituted. It has ruined the inhabitants of the 
northern parts of Ceylon, and has led to the substitution, in some degree, of Malabar 
tobacco, grown in the Company’s territories, for the tobacco grown in Ceylon, and 
which has been rather encouraged by the Madras government than otherwise. 

2889. Do you know to what extent the export of tobacco from Ceylon to the 
coast of Madras ever took place ?—It has always been exported to a large extent, 
and a very considerable revenue is still derived by the rajah of Travancore, who is 
privileged in the exclusive sale of it in his country. He purchases the tobacco from 
the growers through his agents at a low rate. Formerly it was freely exported, 
and goods were imported iu exchange. 

2890. On what footing do you think the trade ought to be placed for the benefit 
of both countries ?—I think that the rajah ought to be facilitated in abandoning 
the monopoly, by releasing him from the subsidy he pays to the Cbmp&uy out of 
it, and that the trade should be opened in tobacco. • Whatever duties may hereafter 
be levied on tobacco in any of the ports on the continent should be subject to 
regulations, and placed on a principle of reciprocity, or any other that would be 
just and fair to the inhabitants of both countries. 

2891. You think that the present system of monopoly should be abamjpne&^and 

that the trade should be put on a footing in which any subject should have to pay 
a,regular known moderate duty?—Certainly, and that the Ceylon government 
should abate in the same manner the heavy .export duty levied on Ceylon tobacco 
exported to Travancore \ this abatement I have recommended to be The 

end 
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end ©fell this restriction and heavy taxation has been the ruin of the most indus¬ 
trious, and at one time the^pit. thriving people in the island Of Ceylon, and per¬ 
haps in India, who depenrf i^that trade for subsistence. 

I understood before 1 left Ceylon, that the Company had withdrami, 'or were 
about to withdraw, their subsidiary force from Travancore, on theplea of which this 
gratuity or subsidy was’ paid, and therefore that* the opportunity is favourable for 
remitting the subsidy, i submit to the Committee the evidence of an European 
merchant* who is resident id Ceylon, who was long engaged in the trade of India, 
and whose information respecting the salt and tobacco monopolies may be relied on. 

In referring back to a question about the land rents, 1 would observe, that 
one mode of relieving the country from the effects of a system of taxation which 
has impoverished the people, would be to allow the gradual redemption of the land 
rents, instead of making any settlement whatever. In Ceylon the system has been 
carried on for the last 10 or 12 years with very great effect; the people in some 
provinces have been allowed to redeem the whole of their rents above one-tenth. 
It is now proved by returns from those districts where the practice has prevailed, 
that the revenue has increased rather than diminished, notwithstanding the redemp¬ 
tion of the assessment. A tenth is now as productive as a fourth or a third formerly 
was, probably from new lands brought into cultivation. 


Land Rents, Madras. 

The following statements will show the rates of assessment in two villages of 
the Southern Provinces under the ryotwar settlement- 


First Village. 

Part*. 

Cultivator’s expenses - 

- 15 

Village servants - : - 

- 6 

Seed grain - 

- 12 

Charges - - 

- 33 

For the ryot - - - 

17 

For the Government - 

- 50 


100 


Second Village. 

ParU. 

Cultivator’s expenses, (seed grain 
included) - - - - 25 

Village servants - - - 4 1 

Charges - - - 29 $ 
Ryot - - - - - 201 

Government 1 - - 50 

100 
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These rates are an average of the wet or paddy cultivation, the cultivator getting 
about one-fifth of the crop. The assessment of one-half of the gross produce is 
made by the collector on an average of years. If the ryot object to the assessment, 
the land isplaced in aumonny, and cultivated at the expense of Government. If 
the assessment is not paid by the ryot, the land is put up for sale, and transferred 
to any one who will engage tq pay the rate. 

The embankments on which the irrigation of the country depends, in some pro¬ 
vinces are maintained by the Company, and a civil engineer is placed under the 
collector in each district. 

The rfltn of the tanks in the island of Ceylon has been a principal cause of the 
depopulation of that island, and its dependence on the continent for supplies. 
Grain was prpbably in former ,tiiqes exported from Ceylon. 

’ ...!' . - . Do MB A V. 


* See Evidence of Captain Janies Thomas Anderson. 
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assessment was one- 


-- ■; Bombay. 4: ;> >> ., ! 

22 May l 33 ’ From statements taken in two villages of the the assessment was one- 

Lieutr-Colonel third of the first crop, and the second crop was unt&xpf^hO'rate “'Of assessment on 
Wm. Colebrookr. the yearns produce being about orie-fourth of the two crops, as follows; 

Government share - - , ^ X/' - -* 25 

Ryot’s expenses of himself and family - -"* .* ’"XX ',>$$ 

For .expenses of cultivation, seed grain, end surplus to the . 
cultivator - - - - - - 40 


100 

»■ Travancobe. 

The people in Travancore are more lightly taxed than in the Company’s terri¬ 
tories to the southward, and although the country is poor, the people are better off' 
than under the Company. In Ceylon the inhabitants are far better off than on 
the Continent. The contrast in their condition is striking to those who have visited 
Colombo and the neighbouring coasts of Coromandel and Malabar. 

Tobacco. 

The annual consumption of tobacco in Travancore may be stated as follows: 

Imported; 

From Jaffna in Ceylon, toonds of 331 lbs. each - - 2,000 

From Tinnevclly.2,500 

From Coimbatore.1,500 


Total toonds 6,000 

Or 1,986,000 lbs., or 4,000 candies of 500 lbs. each. 

This proportion varies according to circumstances. 

The subsidy paid by the rajah of Travancore to the East -1 ndia Company i$ eight 
lacs of rupees, and the revenue he derives from the monopoly of tobacco exceeds 
13 lacs. v 

As the Jaffna tobacco is much preferred by the people of Travancore, it is pro¬ 
bable that were the Ceylon government to repeal the export duty, a smuggling 
trade would be carried on with great facility in the ports.of that country; the 
native officers of the rajah being generally corrupt. Tobacco is exported from 
Ceylon to Acheen in Sumatra, as well as to Cochin and the Malabar coast. • At 
Acheen it is exchanged for areka nuts and gums. At Cochin, for pepper, rice, and 
money. This is probably smuggled. 

I take this opportunity of observing, that I have derived much valuable informa¬ 
tion in Ceylon from the communications of the native inhabitants who ape engaged 
invade and agriculture, I received the representations of ail classes/andwhich 
e*|»iain their views and. interests intelligently, and convey a perfect knowledge of 
tbrif habits ? cimmismnces,andcondition. : A 0* 
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Fbankiand Lewis in the Chair. 

*■ w * • * ' « 

Captain JOHN SHEPHERD called in and examined. . 

2892. How long have you been in the Company’s service ?—Upwards of 20 years. 

2893. During any part of your service, hare you frequently gone tp China?— 

Yes, I have. . 5 ‘ 

2894. And latterly in command of one of the Company’s ships?—Yes. 

2895. Have you had opportunities of acquiring information respecting the opium 
market in China?—Yes, I have. 

2896. Have you in your possession a book containing Statements, showing the 
importation and the consumption of that article, for a good many years back, in 
China ?*—Yes, I have, from the year 1816 to the year 183*. 

2897. Will you be so good as to put those Statements in ?*— 

[The Witness delivered in the same t which were read as follow f\ 

IMPORTATION of Indian Opium to China. 

The annexed Table shows the great increase which has taken place in the importation of 
Indian opium into China, during the last 15 years; and further that the Malwa has 
increased in a much greater ratio than the Patna and Benares. 


SEASONS. 

1 

| TO MACAO. 

i 

TO WHAMPOA. 

TOTAL. 

UNSOLD AT END OF SEASON. 

Patna and 
Benares. 

Malwa. | 

i 

Patna mud 
Benares. 

Malwa. | 

Patna and 
Benares. 

Malwa. 

TOTAL. 

1816-17 

2,200 

350 

76 ° 

350 

3,660 

so 

- 

4 to 5 ocfccb 

1817-18 

1 , 9.50 

900 

890 

450 

4>190 

- 

m *• 

4 to 500 - 

1818-19 

1,820 

1,800 

1,500 

. 750 

5,870 

- 

_ j 

1,270 - 

1819-20 

1,470 

900 

930 

300 j 

3,600 

- 

- - 1 

220 - 

1820-21 

1,513 

930 

814 

50 j 

3,307 

AU sold 

by 13th M 

[arch. 


At this period the Chinese authorities commenced vigorous measures against the 
smugglers at Whampoa, and even threatened to search foreign vessels for opium, which was 
the m^ans of driving the trade outside,the port to Lintin. 

To Lintin. 


, , 

Patna and 
Benares, 



UNSOLD AT END OF SEASON. 

SEASONS. 

Malwa, 

TOTAL. 

Patiia and 
Benares. 

Malwa, 

TOTAL. 

1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

'■ > 1825-26 . 

;1827-28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 r 

1830- 31 

*,910 

1,222 

3,910 

2,655 

V-.. 4,700 

3,092 
” 6,359 

4 , 3*7 

7,671 

7,477 

2,518 

3,950 

5,170 

6,400 

6,043 

, 5,773 

iV 4,752 
7,092 

7,972 

12,631 

5428 

5,172 

8,080 

8,065 

l0 A g 

O.OO5 

11,111 

* M °9 
15,643 
20,108 

300 

975 

1,275 

390 

1,645 

1,017 

2,242 

695 /, 

1,126 

. 1,943 

800 

760 

1,748 

1,148 

966 

432 

783 

1,586 

2,117 

1,100 , 
1,725 

3,023 

! 1*530 

2,6l 1 

*,449 
3,025 
1,299 - 
2,712 
4,060 
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STATEMENT 6f the Annual 


From 

i April 10 31 March, 
Seasona. 


1816- 17- 

1817- 18 - 

1818- 19- 

1819- 20- 
l8iO-21- 
1821722 - 
1822^*23- 

1 823 - 24 - 

1824- 25- 

1825- 26- 

1826- 27 - 

1827- 28- 

1828- 29- 

1829- 30- 

1830- 31 


Consumption and Value df 

.. 1 M ri'iirt 

PATNA AND BENARES' 


ISwaS Opium in China. 

" atji'ij i' 1 V —— ^ 

dpittto. ' ’■ ■ < 


Cheats. 


a,610 
«i 53 o 

3.050 

2,97<> 

3.050 

а. 9*o 
1,82s 
.2,910 
2,655 
3.442 
3,661 

6A34 

5 » 9 6 5 

7A43 

б, 660 


Highest Price, 


I 

1,320 
1.330 
1,200 
1 ,320 
2,500 
a,5°o 
2,660 
2,500 
3,450 

1,150 
1,250 
1,220 
1,100 
1,000 
1,050 


Lowest Price. 


1,080 
1,200 
80 O 
1,150 
1,300 
1,650 
2,080 
1,100 
QOO 

806 

800 

815 

880 

805 

790 


Average. 


. # 

1,200 

1,265 

1,000 

1,235 

1,900 

»,075 

i ,552 

1,600 

1 , 175 * 

913 

1,002 


,'r ■* Value. 


940 

860 

870 


* 

3,132,000 

3,200,450 

3,050,006 

3,667,950 

5 . 795,000 

6,038,250 

2,828,930 
4,656,000 
' 3 ,* * 9.625 
3 ,i 4*.755 

3,668,565 

5 . 125,165 

6,604,235 

6,149,677 

5,790,204 







600 

1,150 

1,530 

1,630 

1,720 

*, 7 l8 

4,000 

4,372 

6,000 

6,179 

6,308 

4 , 4 ° * 

12,100 


950 
800 
85O 
1,400 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
1,050 
950 
850 
1,060 
1,420 
1,250 
1,030 

,760 


725 

3,175 

1,515 

1,325 

1,290 

925 

75° 

723 

942 

1,204 

968 

862 

588 



$ 

5,25,000 

7,03,800 

1.109.250 

1 . 915. 2 50 

2,605,800 

2,276^5° 

5,160,000 
3,859,100 
4,500,000 
4 , 464,450 
5 , 94 * » 52 o 

* 6,299,920 
‘ 6,928^80 
5 , 9 0 7 >& 8 ° 

7,114,059 


3,210 

3,68o 

4,580 

4,600 

4,779 
4,628 
5,822 
; 7,082 
8,655 
9,621 
9.969 
9,535 
I 3 ii 33 
.14,000 
18,760 


3,657,000 

3.904.250 

4 . 159.250 
5,583,200 
8,400,800 
8,314,600 
7 , 988*930 
8 , 515 , 10 ^ 
7,619,625 
7,608,205 
9,610,086 

10^.25,075 

18 , 633 ,* 15 

12,057,157 

12,904,263 
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2898. In tile year 1816 what was the consumption in ChiriV of Patna and 
Benares opium ?—Patna and Benares opium 2,61 o chests. 

2899. Malwa?—-SoO chests. 

2900. In 1830—31 what was the consumption of Patna and Benares ?— 6,660 chests. 

290.1. What was t^e consumption of Malwa in that year?—12,100 chests. 

2902. In what way do you know that those returns are authentic ?—I got them 
from Mr. Fox, a gentleman who has been an agent in Canton, and-vyho lately came 
to England* They were compiled fey a person who was for many years engaged in 
the opium trade in China, and who kept yearly journals of the importations. 

2903. Had he opportunities of obtaining that information % —Yes, he had oppor¬ 
tunities, from being resident at Canton. 

2904. To your knowledge, is the trade conducted in such a way that it would be 
possible for anybody to know accurately the number of chests imported ?—So far as 
this, that a person resident in Canton has opportunities of learning the number of 
chests that are imported every year, and also the number that are cleared from each 
ship, except perhaps in the American ships, which are principally confined to the 
importing of Turkey opium. British merchants do not make a secret of the quan¬ 
tity that they import, or of the quantity they sell; the Americans do. 

2905. Will you explain in what way the quantity of opium consumed in China 
is ascertained ?—Principally from the different ships that lie at anchor at Lintin. 
The commanding officers of those vessels receive orders from the agents at Canton 
for every chest of opium that is sold, consequently they have the power of keeping 
an account of the quantity from time to time as the ships are cleared ; and 1 have 
no doubt but that the quantity of opium consumed in China is as correctly known 
as the quantity of cotton that is imported, excepting that small portion which comes 
in American ships, and that is chiefly Turkey opium. Of course the extent of the 
exportations from the different ports in India is known exactly ; and as mostly all 
the opium finds its way to China, excepting a small quantity which is sent to 
Batavia and the other Eastern islands, this of itself would enable one to estimate 
pretty accurately the consumption in China. 

2gp6. What is known of the quantity of the Turkish opium imported into 
China ?—It is not so correctly ascertained; sometimes the Americans have stated 
the amount of their consignments, but we are always in considerable doubt as to 
the extent of them. 

2907. Do you know anything of its price, as compared with Malwa and Patna 
opium?—It is generally below the price of either; occasionally, if there is very 
little in the market, it is equaLto the Malwa opium. I have known it from too to 
aoo dollars less, and I have known it equal in price. 

2908. The opium is taken out of the ships, and paid for at the time in hard 
dollars, is it not ?^It is'generally paid for in Canton before the order is given; the 
smuggler comes down to the ship with the order and receives the opium; the agent 
receives $ie cash previous to” giving the order. Of late years some of the ; agents 

' have -given credityneinhants; the most 'respectable of them ; but it is a prac¬ 
tice,gehemilyam^ British merchants there. ; I have known instances of 

it, a&d THMw known inem faithftdhjr jwtid; but it is at considerable risk, as you 
have no hold on them. Ophim is sometime^ bartered for raw silk and nankeens. 

jc.i.—III. ■ x x 2 2909. Is 
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*2909. Is there not a certain portion of the sum paid given to the people who 
smuggle it?—I believe they have a premium out of it; I do not know the 
amount. The commanding officer of the ship gets a'small sum for each chest he 
delivers, _ 

2910. It appears by the Statement you have delivered in, that the consumption 
of Indian opium in China has increased greatly since 1810; are you of opinion 
that this increased consumption will continue and be progressiveI am of opinion 
that it will continue to increase, particularly if the price at which it is sold de¬ 
creases. The practice of smoking opium is a very prevalent vice in China, and 
when once acquired is seldom abandoned. Many of' the higher classes indulge in 
it, amongst the rest softie of the merchants whom I am acquainted with ,* an4 1 have 
no doubt that the lower orders of the people would follow their example if the 
reduced price should be such as to enable them to purchase it. 

2911. Is there, In your opinion, any risk that if the smuggling trade in opium 
should be carried to a much greater extent, the Chinese government may adopt 
more vigorous measures to put a stop to it ?—It is impossible to form an opinion as 
to what effect a very great increase of the smuggling trade may have in China, 
we arc so completely in the dark as to the real motives by which the Chinese 
government is actuated. 

2912. Have they not lately exerted themselves to put it down?—Not more than 
usual. Occasionally there are fresh orders issued, but they dwindle away again 
into the old system. > With regard to the effect of a very increased opium trade, 
I am of opinion that if the smuggling trade is carried to a very great extent in 
China, it may ultimately affect our fair or legal trade in other articles; and that 
the Chinese, if they value their revenue arising from foreign trade, which some 
people are of opinion they do, may be driven to extreme measures in order to put 
it down. I consider the present opium trade in China a proof that the Chinese 
government do not put much value on the revenue proceeding from foreigners, or 
they would legalize the importation of opium under a high duty, seeing that they 
fail in checking its consumption under the existing system. 

2913. Is it in their power to put it down?—They have no sufficient marine 
force by which they can put it down ; but then they might say to the Englis|i, if 
you insist on bringing your opium here, and poisoning our people, we will give 
you no tea. 

2914. How far is opium carried to the northward by sea?—I am not aware to 

what extent it is carried seaward by the Chinese; some few British and other 
vessels have carried it to the northward and eastwagjij but not, I believe* in large 
quantities, or with general success in disposing oflt. It finds its way into the 
interior by canals and river navigation, and in piecemeal; it is generally put into 
a bag; the chest is broken up, ami we see nothing more of it. ; r 

2915. Have you any means of knowing how far to the northward the consumption 

of it extends r—I have not. «■ i: ^ >... A'* 

2916. Is none of it grown in China r—Not that I am aware of. ; f 

2917. As compared with Patflkopium, does the price of Malwa bear about 
the s&me proportioi that It used to do, or do they change their proportions in con- 
sequence.oftheir 4 iflference of quality ?—They fluctuate materially: at onetime, 

the 
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the Committee will observe by this Table, the difference of pricejhetween the 
Patna and, Benares and the Malwa was efyual to 1,000 dollars, or more;?that is, 
Patna borfe 1,6,00 dollars higher price than Malwa; in twe or three other seasons 
the Malwa bore a higher price than the Patna. 

J 9 *8; Is it a stronger or purer opium ?—Yes: it is considered what the Chinese 
call a higher touch, but* not so mellow or so pleasant in flavour. 

. 2 9 1 9 * ^ ill yob be so good as to state the purity or the strength of the different 
kinds of opium, as ascertained by the Chinese?—The Patna and, Benares they call 
4f>. to 50. touch, averaging 48 i Malwa, 70. to 75. touch, averaging 724-*, Turkey, 
53 -to 57. touch, averaging 55. 

2920. Those figures pF numbers which you have used intimate the relative 
degrees of strength?—Yes; or what the Chinese call the smokeable extract which 
each quality contains. . 

2Q.21,' \V hat effect is the smoking of opium found to have upon the persons who 
practise it ?—It has the most demoralizing effects: to a certain extent it destroys 
their reason and faculties, and shortens life. A confirmed opium smoker is never 
fit to conduct business, and generally unfit for the social intercourse of his friends 
or family. You may tell him by his inflamed eyes and haggard countenance. 

2922. Have you ever traded in opium on your own account ?—By the Company’s 
regulations their commanders are prohibited from taking any opium in their own 
ships ; at the same time they are not prevented from purchasing it at their sales in 
India, and exporting it in private ships, which I have done frequently. 

^ 2923. Has not the Malwa opium of late years risen in the estimation of the 
Chinese?—The Malwa opium has risen considerably in the estimation of the Chi¬ 
nese of late years, and has been improving in quality, whilst the Patna and Benares 
have been falling off. By the Statement that I have given in the Patna and 
Benares bore, in former years, a much higher price in proportion to the Malwa; 
but in the years 1827-28-29-30, the Chinese complained that the Patna and 
Benares had become much deteriorated in quality, and Malwa was at that time as 
high, indeed higher, in price than the Patna. The Patna, it seems, is not likely 
ever to recover its former ascendancy. 

2^|4 : lor what reason do you think ?—The Chinese have become accustomed to 
the Malwa, and begin to approve of it more than formerly. 

2925. How do you account for the price of opium fluctuating so much in the 
China market ?--There are several causes which influence the price of opium in 
China; in the first place, it is a contraband trade, and it is at all times liable to 
obstructions by any increased vigilance on the part of the mandarines, the revenue 
officers. I have known the prfee suddenly reduced 300 dollars per chest by the 
circumstance of some smugglers being taken, and fresh orders being issued by the 
hoppo against that class of people. The fall of 300 dollars per,chest happened in 
one day; I was in China at, the time# Another reason is, that during one-half of 
the year, whilst the north-east monsoon prevails, the China sea is in a manner 
shut up ; ajl arrivals of foreign vessels generally taking place from June to Novem¬ 
ber, during the prfeyalenee of the south-west .monsoon. This circumstance places 
it in the power « capitalists residing all the year at Canton to use great influence 
on the opium market.,. Ships that, arrive from the different ports in India with 
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opium, have many consignments, some large and many small. The consignees 
have generally instructions to effect prompt sales, and remit the proceeds by the 
ships of the season. The consequence is, that for several months a lifge propor¬ 
tion is thrown Into the market, which often finds its way into the hands of capi¬ 
talists, who hold it till the petty holders sell off, and then they raise and command 
the market till the commencement of the following season. Of course, as the 
consumption and importation increases, this monopoly will become more imprac¬ 
ticable } even now it does not exist nearly to the extent it did 10 years ago. 

2926. Are you aware of the relative quantities of Malwa opium imported into 
China through Bombay, and through the Portuguese settlements of Demaun ?— 
It is stated in this Table that the importation in 1830, uj> to the nth of December, 
of Company’s Malwa opium, was 3,566 chests; of Demaun opium, or what is 
imported through Demaun, 8,908 chests ; of Patna 5,2,59 chests, and of Benares 
1,526 chests. 

2927. Do you know whether any vessels, either British, American, or Spanish, 
have carried opium to the northern ports of China?—One season when I was 
there two vessels went; the Merope was one ; and the first voyage I understood 
was successful, but the second was a complete failure ; and I am not aware that it 
has been attempted again. 

Sir CHARLES FORBES, Bart, a Member of the Committee, examined. 

2928. Can you give the Committee any information respecting the regulations 
under which the trade in Malwa opium is conducted at Bombay ? ; — I have in my 
hand a Proclamation by the Bombay government, dated the 12th of September 
1831, containing the rules and regulations under which passes are now granted for 
the transit and exportation of Malwa opium by the direct route through Bombay, 
which, with the permission of the Committee, I will put in. 

[The Witness delivered in the same , which was read as follows ;] 

“ Territorial Department, Revenue—Opium. 

“ Proclamation : • 

“ 1st. Notice is hereby given, that pursuant to instructions from the Rig% hon. 
the Governor-General, passes for the free transit of Malwa opium by the direct 
route to Bombay for exportation by sea will be granted on application to the ware¬ 
house-keeper at Bombay, or to the resident and opium agent in Malwa, on pay¬ 
ment of Bombay rupees 175 per chest of 140 lbs. weight. H 

“ 2d. For the convenience of importers, pa||M W * 1 J he granted for matmd 5 
instead of chests, should it be desired j but in no case will a pass be given for less 
than 50 maunds. 

“ 3d. Passes obtained at Bombay will not be given open to the persons taking 
them out, but enclosed in a sealed letter of advice to the opium agent in Malwa, who 
will countersign each pass before the opium is issued. * 

4th. No,duties will be exacted on account of the Honourable Company’s 
government on opium protected by passes \ it will however be liable, should occa¬ 
sion require, to examination at the different nakas and chowkees when in transit d, 

■ i .. and 
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REVENUE. 

anil also on its arrival at Bombay, with the view of ascertaining that the quantity ' ~~ 

correspondft^vyith that specified in the pass; but there will be no detention or 35 l lne 1 32 ' 
obstruction l|f the officers of government beyond what maybe necessary for the Sir Charles Forbes, 
diligent prevention of any opium being conveyed into the territories subordinate to Ban. 
this presidency. 

“ 5th; The owners of the opium will have to make their own arrangements for 
its transport. The despatches will be accompanied by one or more ehuprassies or 
peons, as the resident and opium agent in Malwa shall consider advisable ; but 
the providing of escorts for the protection of the drug will rest with the owners, 
and Government will not be answerable for any casualties that may befal the 
same. 

“ 6th. It is left to the option of persons taking out passes, to pay at the rate of 
Bombay rupees 17 per chest, in commutation of all customs and duties that may 
be due to the native states between Indore and Tnnkaria Bunder, through whose 
territories the opium is eonveyed, or to pay those duties themselves. 

“ 7th. Persons residing at Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, or other places, desirous 
of exporting Malwa opium under a pass, will be furnished witn the same on 
application to the British authorities resident at such places. 

“ 8th. The Right Honourable the Governor in Council guarantees that the price 
to be paid for the passes, and in commutation of the duties to native states, shall 
continue as now fixed to the 1st of Tune 1832 ; but the guarantee here given will 
not debar the Government from continuing to grant passes after the expiration of 
this period, should it think fit to do so, without a further proclamation. 

“ 9th. For the convenience of individuals, deposits of Company’s paper will be 
received on account of sums payable for the passes and duties specified in articles 
1st and 6th, interest being payable to Government on the same until redeemed, at 
the rate of five per cent, per annum ; and the deposit should be redeemed on or 
before the arrival of the drug at Bombay, from which period the charge on account 
of interest will be doubled. 

“ io£h. The holders of passes are to take the opium to Indore, Rutlam, or any 
other place in Malwa that may suit the wishes and convenience of both parties, 
to be weighed by persons who will be appointed by the opium agent in Malwa to 
perform that duty. 

“ 11 th. Fifteen days’ notice must be given to the opium agent in Malwa, or his 
assistant, by all persons about to make exportations under licences, previously to the 
production of the opium at the pace of weighmenf, in order that he may be better 
prepared to receive, weigh and dispatch it. 

** 12th. Only one despatch will be allowed under a pass or licence, which despatch 
may, or may not, at the option of the holder of the pass, be to the full quantity 
mentioned in it; but if a smaller quantity be exported, no drawback or refund from 
the sum paiR for the pass will be allowed on account of such deficiency. 

“13th. In weighing till opium, an allowance of (3) three pounds will be made 
for each chest of 140 pounds, oh account of leafage and dustage. 

" 14th 
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“ 14th. With the exception contained in Article 8th, the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council reserves to himself the right to adopt, from time to time, such 
measures as he may conceive to be necessary to prevent the illicit trails in opium, 
and to secure the objects of government in sanctioning the present arrangement. 

“ Published by order of the Right honourable the Governor in Council, 

“ Bombay Castle, > “ C. Notris, 

“ 12th September 1831. “ Chief Secretary to Government.” 

I have also in my hand a letter from Mottichund Amichund, a Hindoo merchant 
at Bombay, dated the '27th of January 1832, of which the following is an extract: 

“ The pass system of opium has been considerably improved this season; the 
number of chests for which passes have been taken out, up to the 23d instant, 
amounts to 8,714, yielding a revenue of rupees 15,24,950 to the Company ; whereas 
it did not amount to half of it last year, until the close of the season, 1st June 1831. 
Some modification in the terms of proclamation, differing from that of the pre¬ 
ceding year, as reducing the number of chests in each pass, and allowing refund of 
duty for exporting less quantity than what is specified in the pass, has encouraged 
the purchasers to be more extensive in their speculations of opium.” 

I have a further letter from a Parsee merchant, Hormajee Bhiccajee, dated 
Bombay, 24 February 1832, in which he says, “ The price of Malwa opium here 
is 1,230 rupees, and it is supposed that 10,000 chests will come to Bombay, and 
1,000 to Demaun.” I have likewise a letter from Mr. Lewis Grant, of the house 
of Fovbes and Co., at Bombay, dated 25 February 1832, wherein he states that 
“ The prospect for speculators in Malwa opium is not favourable this season, there 
being an unusually heavy stock of last year’s crop remaining in China, and very 
difficult of sale at 6fio to 670 Spanish dollars per chest, while the ensuing crop is 
expected to be little short of 15,000 chests, and will stand the contracting parties 
about 1,200 rupees per chest by the time it is brought down to Bombay and the 
duty paid.” 

From the information I have thus laid before the Committee, it appears that the 
pass system for Malwa opium now in operation at Bombay fully answers thg object 
intended, inasmuch as the quantity going through Demaun the present season, com¬ 
pared with that carried through Bombay, is only as one to ten; whereas two years 
ago the proportions were two-thirds through Demaun and one-third through 
Bombay. It seems probable that by the end of the season, or the setting in of the 
south-west monsoons in the beginning of this month, the Company will have drawn 
a revenue of upwards of 20 lacs* of rupees from this source. 
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■HOLT MACKENZIE, Esq., called in atid examined. 

2929. CAN Jou furnish the Committee with any information as to the rent paid 
by the farmers, and the profits accruing to the wards, on any estates in Bengal 
which have been managed by the Court of Wards on account of minors or other 
disqualified zemindars ?—1 submit the accompanying Statement, relative to various 
estates under the charge of the Court of Wards, w hich shows the amount of the 
government demaud, the rent paid by the farmers to whom the zemindar’s interest 
was let, and the profit accruing to the estate while under the charge of the court. 
This Statement, in so far a$ concerns the three first columns of figures, was pre¬ 
pared in Bengal from a detailed list of individual estates which 1 obtained from 
the Board of Revenue ; and the facts mentioned under the column of “ Remarks ” 
are taken from a Statement prepared from lists of the Record Committee at that 
Presidency. 
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STATEMENT showing the Aggregate Government demand on various Estates within the 
under-mentioned Districts of Bengal, farmed by the Court of Wards, on account of Minor 
and other disqualified Zemindars, the Kent paid by the Fanner, and. the Profit accruing 
to the Ward. , , . 


DISTRICTS. 


Beerbhoom 
BhauguJpore 
Burdvfan - 
Dacca - 
Pintfgbpore 
JessOre ' 
Jungle M*hals 
Midnapore 
Moorahedabad 
Myoiettsing 
Nuddeah - 
24 Pergunnaha, 
Rajeshaye ' 
Rung pore 
Tippera - 


E.I.— III. 


■’V. 

ReV^fc 


Sicca Hi 


■ 14* 

9 , 958 . 

27,360 

2,248 

66,562 

1,10,224 

3,654 

&045 

.1,0 

1 , 15,941 

23,823 

6,625 

40,474 

25,656 

20464 



ff 




1,10,041 

2,25,037 

19,677 

12,906 

1,89^31 

' 8 4 |S : 

, a?#fe 



Zemindar’s 

Profit. 


Lacs. 

' 9363 : 
k 4^862. 


, ^fer. 


16,023 

7,861- 

87,749 

2,00,791 

19,381 

1,976 

43,789 

/* ! 3 i> 93 » 

' 1.6,664 


REMA RKS. 


This 

458 

*519 

2,669 

8,322 

688 

3 , 95'8 

86 

1,701 

2,605 

6,317 

757 

686 

2,378 

318 

1,950 


district cbmprises u,. 
estates; paying about 6,92,001» 
>- * . - 6,50.000 

- - - 28,46,000 

- - - 4,08,000 

17,56,000 
11,82,000 
! - - - 4,38,000 

15,16,000 
11,95,000 
7,56,000 
10,29,000 
9,09,000 
14,64,000 

- - 11,25,000 

- - 8,10,100 


i ' ' ^ 
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-- 2930. In that return, what appears, to be the greatest amount received on account 

28 June 1 32. oj p t j lc zem j n 4 ars, as compared with the amount received bythe Govern u$ent ? — The 
Halt Mackenzie largest proportionate profit appears in the district of the Jungle Meha|gfin which, 
Esq. upon a government revenue of 3,654 rupees, there is a profit of 16,023: 

2931. Do you know to what circumstances it has been lowing that the income 
aecruipg to the zemindar so greatly exceeds that due to the Government, in that 
particular instance; is it from improvements in the land—In the districting 
Jungle Mehals many of the estates are held by native chiefs in a comparatively 
wild country; the government demand is a light tribute or quit-rent, rather than 
an assessed revenue; and at the time of the permanent settlement the country was 
extensively waste. 

2932. Is it to improved cultivation since 1793 that this increase is owing?—- 
I imagine principally to improved cultivation. In former times that part of the 
country was frequently disturbed. 

2933. Can you form any conjecture as to the source from which the capital 
employed in the improvement of that district has been employed; has it been 
capital saved from the surplus of the preceding year, or derived from rents paid to 
the zemiudars?—I believe it is chiefly to be ascribed to the labour of the cultivators, 
and without any assistance from the zemindars. 

2934. You have pointed out to the Committee an instance in which the profit is 
the largest in proportion, and as compared with the rent received by the Government; 
have the goodness now to point out the instances in which the profit of the zemindar 
is smallest, as compared with the government revenue ?—It appears to be in the 
Twenty-four Fergunnahs.the government revenues of the state comprised in the State¬ 
ment being 6,625 rupees, and the profits of the zemindar 1,976. 

2935. To what circumstance is it owing that the profit of the zemindar in that 

district has been so much smaller than the one you have first alluded to ?—I should 
imagine it arises from two causes; the one is that the settlement of the Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs was made on a detailed measurement, and the real value of the estates 
was more accurately ascertained than elsewhere; the other is that the ryots who occu¬ 
pied land at the period of the settlement, and who were recorded as the resident cul¬ 
tivators, have been generally maintained ip the possession of their tenures, subject to 
the amount which was specified in the rent-roll formed by the collector, the zeitntidars 
not being allowed to raise their rents in proportion to the increasing value dfthe 
land ; and as an illustration of this I may mention, that when land was purchased 
by the Government for the road between Calcutta and Barrackpoor, the ordinary 
proportion of the purchase-money which went to the ryot was three-fourths, ana 
one-lburth to the zemindar. ,. ' 

2936. It appears by the account, that in the district pf Mymensing the govern¬ 

ment revenue was 1,15,941 rupees, and the profit is 2,00,791 ; cab you state to 
what circumstance that great increase in the rent is owing ?—I believe in a great 
measure to the improvement of the country. * 

', 2937. Do not some of the cases stated in that paper prove great improvement in 
the condition of the people?—I do not think any inference can be drawn that the 
condition of the people has improved, but that cultivation has much extended. 

2938. The 
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293$; The Committee are anxious to put some questions to you respecting the 
s$t'tnondgy of the East-lndia Company, on which they are desirous of obtaining 
farther itnwmation. 'The Committee have.by several of the witnesses been informed 
that what they call a sub-monopoly exists to a very considerably extent, -and the 
Committee have also observed, in various, publications on this subject, the same sub- 
monopoly alluded toj»will you have the goodness to state to the Committee what 
yfjur experience has enabled you to know on the subject either as to the existence 
of such a monopoly on any particular occasion, or with reference to its permanent 
existence?—My impression is, that there does not exist any sub-monopoly, properly 
so called. . . 

2939. Do you think that the price at which the persons who are purchasers of 
salt from the Government actually rated it to the consumers is very much higher 
than it would be under a more open system of trade ; are their profits considerably 
greater, do you think, than the ordinary profit of persons engaged in open trades in 
Bengal ?—1 believe not ordinarily. All trade in India is in some sense a mono¬ 
poly ; native merchants do not readily change from one to another; but it does not 
appear to me that, in so far as concerns the dealings of the individual merchants, 
there is anything to distinguish the salt trade essentially from the grain trade. 
I believe merchants who purchase at the government sales are so numerous, and so 
little bound together, that there cannot properly be said to be a monopoly in regard 
to that more than a monopoly in regard to grain. 

2940. Does there exist a competition among them ?—That there is a very strong 
competition at our sales wc know; the prices paid, rising uniformly with every limi¬ 
tation of supply, appears sufficiently to prove this. As to the arrangements of the 
purchasers with the retail dealers we know less; but everything I do know leads 
me to suppose that there is nothing that properly can be called monopoly, although 
the trade is, as most other trades in India are, very much in the hands of a particular 
class of men. 

2941. About what numbers are there, merely on a rough estimate, of these pur¬ 
chasers of salt at the sales ?—I cannot immediately say, but they are numerous. 
On the occasions of the sales a large room is crowded with people, and the names 
on tile books are numerous. 

2042. Do you happen to know whether new people frequently engage in the 
trade ?—-I believe not; but that, I think, is very much the case with all the trades 
in India. Indeed, in all countries the established traders have an advantage, but 
still more in India;, where everything goes so much by custom. 

2943. Is there anything connected with caste that influences this trade?—Not 
that I am aware of. Persons of various castes embark in it, and I believe that any 
caste may do so; but men of the highest respectability rather shun trading in the 
necessaries qf life. It may be right that I should mention that there was at one 
time an attempt made by a wealthy native, of the name of llam Rattun Mullik, to 
establish a monopoly by purchasing a large proportion of the salt that Was sold; 
this was,"! think, in the year 1822. But the consequence was, that the competi¬ 
tion of the other merchants against him rent up the government price so far beyond 
the ordinary rate, that he was not able to sell without a loss, and was compelled, 
with other merchants who had purchased. to apply to Government for relief. 

e.i.— III. v y 2 2944. Was 
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2944' '^Iijj|p® Government able to afford himapy relief P—The Government 
determined him to relinquish his purchase, paying a penalty cfene rupee 

for every maundof salt that he had purchased.. On that occasion I ha!£ommuni- 
cation with a multitude of salt merchants, both: the purchasers at government sales, 
and those who had bought from them. The latter took a very lively interest in the 
decision which the Government might pass on the subject,* showing the loss they 
would sustain if, by receiving a remission, the purchasers at the government s«h» 
should be enabled to undersell them; and on the whole, the impression omny minify 
from what I saw on that occasion, was decidedly against the notion that there was 
anything like combination among them that in any degree approached to a sub- 
monopoly. 

2945. Is it observed the persons who are the customary buyers of salt of the 
Government that they grow rich faster than other traders, or less so?—For many 
years past my belief is that they have by no means been accumulating money, but 
rather the reverse; and l know they trade to a large extent on borrowed capital. 
There are indeed one or two families who are known to have made large fortunes 
in former times in the salt trade; but the general belief is, that they owe a great 
deal of it to being engaged in smuggling, which at one time was extensively carried 
on by the purchasers, under cover of the passes they obtained for salt they bought 
of the Government, and in collusion with the government officers, 

2946. Do you believe that has been put a stop to ?—I believe almost entirely. 

2947. Is there anything connected with the government regulations which pre¬ 
vents persons of small or moderate capital from entering into the salt trade ; is the 
quantity put up from time to time, such as of itself to put a difficulty in the way of 
persons of small capital entering into the salt trade ?—I should think not; the trade 
being considered a wholesale trade, and the quantity sold in a lot being now 500 
maunds. The salt has generally to be conveyed in boats to a considerable distance, 
and I conceive that no one can profitably undertake to have the necessary establish¬ 
ment, and to give the necessary superintendence for the conveyance and disposal of 
so small a quantity as 500 maunds between the government warehouses and the 
retailers. If indeed Government were to open its warehouses immediately at Cal¬ 
cutta, it might establish a retail trade at the presidency and in the immediate 
vicinity; but 1 have no conception the provinces could be supplied by merchants 
dealing in less quantities than is now disposed of. 

2948. Where would be the objection to selling in smeller quantities, and at fere 
frequent times, if any good was likely to arise from it ?—I see no objection, except 
on the score of convenience. 

2949- It lias been suggested to the Committee that one of the modes by which 
the sub-monopoly, which is so frequently alluded to; has been maintained,, is, that 
the regulation under which the Company’s sales of salt take place enable the pur¬ 
chasers at the last auction to put up as small a quantity as it may suit their interest 
to offer for sale in the intermediate time, and as they should- desire ; the statement 
is, that the Government r^gul,ate the quantity of salt which they put up for sale by 
the quantity remaining on hand in the possession of the merchants at the last sale. 
Ifthat is £ so» is it not evident that the mercbant$, by withholding a part of the last 
sales, might discourage the Government from offering a sufficient quantity to supply 
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the market, and might they not so starve the market as to injtafe tp themselves 
a higher rate of price than would be necessary to repay the government tax and 
the originikcost of the salt? Are the government regulations sfteh as to enable 
them to catry that operation into effect ?—I think not in any Essential‘degree. 
The quantity of salt uncleared is indeed always one of the items which is considered 
by the Board in determining the quantity fo b© brought to sale in each ycaj; but 
atethe same time they always refer very particularly to the retail price in the 
different markets throughout the Country, of which they get reports from the local 
officers ; and they are by no means guided by the single circumstance that salt has 
been accumulating; on the contrary, if the retail price in the interior were so high 
as to prove the existence of a sub-monopoly, the Government would certainly 
increase the quantity to be sold.' In attending so much as they do to the accumu¬ 
lation of uncleared salt, they act upon the belief that there is in fact no sub- 
monopoly, and the persuasion that when the merchants retain salt jn our Warehouses 
for which they have paid, it is because they cannot find a market at prices yielding 
a fair profit upon the rates which they have paid at the public sales. 

2950. It has been said or written, that 18 months is frequently allowed to mer¬ 
chants for clearing out of the warehouses the salt they have purchased, and that 
they are not required to pay the purchase-money in a less time than that ; if that 
statement has been made, is it a correct one?—-Certainly not. 

2951. State what the fact is?—The Committee can best ascertain the fact by 

a reference to the advertisements which are printed in the Government Gazette. 
To the best of my recollection, three months is the longest period allowed to the 
salt merchants to complete their payments; and I imagine the statement in question 
must refer to the time for which they were allowed to keep their salt in the govern¬ 
ment warehouses without a charge for warehouse rent, and even that has now been 
fixed, I believe, at three months, after which such a warehouse rent is required 
(the precise rate I cannot immediately carry in miud) as may induce the merchants 
to carry their salt away, if not otherwise disposed to do so. The statement regard¬ 
ing the 18 months must, I imagine, refer to some order about the absolute clearance 
of the salt, and not to the payment of the purchase-money. At particular times, 
indeed, of financial pressure, some allowance may have been made beyond the ordinary 
teroa^ but that must have been of rare occurrence, and the indulgence was certainly 
imvericarried to anything like the extent of 18 months, , ; 

29^2. The salt which is on hand, and which the Government take into their 
consideration in their sales, is only that which has not been paid for j it is not that 
which has remained for the longer time in the warehouses, is it ?—Yes; it is the 
whole. ■ i'.. ■ - ■ *_ , 

2933. Have you had any opportunity of knowing what is the usual time, in 
practice, whiph they'require to take the salt out of the warehouses *, do they Usually 
take it out i# three months, or what?—Icannot speak to that point j the time 
I believe to be very vUriousi^ ••• V ■ 4 , : - 

2954. ft the high price of silt in the Lower Provinces Of Bengal much matter 
of complaint amongst the inhabitants j is it»; grievance severely felt ?—.1 was not 
perhaps the person most likely to hear eompiaihtS, although I have frequently made 
inquiry. My belief ii that it is not ordihaiify a subject*©! complaint ; but when 
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Ram llattun Mullik, the person I have already mentioned, attempted to establish 
a sub-monopoly,^afid the price rose consequently in the market, I rfBoilect well 
that every native I spoke to, including my own servants, Were loud itt/Jheir com¬ 
plaints. • l have not hcard complaints at other times. It was then the* sudden rise 
in price of which they complained, and they certainly complained lustily on that 
occasion, and expressed satisfaction at the. penalty imposed on Ram llattun. At 
other times, though I have often spoken freely about the supply of the market u^th 
salt, I have not met with any similar complaints ; and I See no sufficient reasortib 
think that the people would jnot have complained if they had felt a grievance. Qf 
course they would be well pleased to get salt and ail things else* cheaper. 

2955. Does a fair competition exist in the province of Benares in the salt trade ; 

and are the two salts, the one from the westward and the other from Bengal, per¬ 
mitted to enter the market in open competition with each other, or is there a point 
at which the one is prohibited and the salt of the monopoly favoured ?—The 
Western salt is absolutely excluded from Behar and Bengal. In Benares and the 
Western Provinces it is subject merely to a transit duty, and has usually been much 
cheaper than the monopoly salt. V 

2956. Are the circumstances of the country such as to enable the Company to 
enforce that prohibition; can the smuggling be stopped ?—There is now an esta¬ 
blishment for the purpose on the frontier of Behar, within id miles of which 
western salt is not allowed to be lodged in any large quantity, and heavy penalties 
are prescribed; so that I believe smuggling does not now prevail to any great 
extent, although It is impossible to say that it does not at all prevail. The price of 
salt in the Behar districts, compared with that of the adjoining districts |qf Benares 
and Gorukpore, appears to show that the prohibition has been successful!^ enforced, 
and that Behar derives its main supply from our Calcutta sales, and not from 
Benares. 

2957. Upon the admission of salt into the Company’s dominions, is the highest 

rate of duty taken which it is possible to collect and to enforce ; or if a higher rate 
was attempted, would it obcasion smuggling ?—It is difficult to answer that question 
with confidence. The object Of Government in regulating the duty upon western 
salt has been two-fold: first, to avoid any sudden and large increase of price; and 
secondly, not to make such an increase as would' encourage smuggling. And the 
duty has been considerably raised by a late regulation, of which, however, the 
effect is not known to me. Upon the salt of Lahore, and that from the lakes of 
Rajpootana, a duty of one rupee and a half per maund is charged, the other 
descriptions of salt paying one rupee on import into or transit through any part of 
the Ceded or Conquered Provinces. When brought to the frontier of Benares for 
import into that province, an additional rupee per maund is charged, which makes 
a total duty on the better kinds of salt of two rupees and a half, and on the inferior 
salts two rupees the maund, • v * 

2958. At sonie point does a prohibition arise?—Yes; salt from the west is not 
permitted to pass the boundary of Benares or Gorukpore into Behar, * 

2^59. If mere were no regulations whatever respecting salt in any part of the 
Indtanterritories ; if the trading in it was Us free as it is possible to imagine it to be, 
and that thefts was neither import duty nor export duty, nor regulations of any kind; 

from 
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from wljat source do you believe the Lower Provinces of Bengal w^p derive their" 
supply dfjpltj would Jt be from Madras, Ceylon, from Sundffl^hs, or from 
England ?|pl should thioka large quantity would still be manufactured in Bengal. 
The Hidgelee and the Tumlook salt would probably stand the competition of the 
imported salt in the general market, at least to a considerable extent $ and else¬ 
where there would be ^ manufacture for local supply. 

J 960. Would it be $0 cheaply made; in the distriet of Hidgelee as to enablfe it to 
ersell the coast salt from Madras, or that which might be brought from tlie 
coast of Ceylon ?—1 should think so; but the question turns chiefly on the calcula¬ 
tion of freight, which I am not immediately prepared to make. My impression is 
that there would be considerable manufacture,of* salt in all the government agencies 
excepting the Twenty-four pergunnahs aud jessore. I think the Chittagong coast 
would have a manufacture for the supply of the eastern part of Bengal. 

2961. Is the salt manufactured at Chittagong consumed in the neighbourhood, or 
brought to Calcutta?—It is chiefly, I believe, Consumed in the country to the east 
of the Megnq River. 

2962. Is there mucb of local consumption around the different agencies; for 
instance, is the salt that is manufactured at so considerable.a cost at Bullooah, a cost 
that appears to be double the price that it costs at Hidgelee, is that consumed in the 
neighbourhood of Bullooah ?—I suppose it is chiefly intended for the Supply of the 
populous country immediately to the north of Bullooah, Tipperah and Sylhei, and 
other tracts to the east of the Megna. The different agencies present, of course, 
different facilities for, the supply of particular markets. 

29(13. Where is Tumlook situated r——It is on the west of the Hooghly, to the 
north of ^jl|gelee. M 

2964. The Twenty-four Pergunnahs, is that more to the east?—The agency of 
the Twenty-four Pergunnahs lies to the east of the Hooghly, some of the works 
being in the Sunderbuns. ; < 

2965. When you state that , the manufactory of salt would be continued in the 
district of Hidgelee and Tumlook if the trade was perfectly free, do you bear in 
mind the low charge at which salt can be obtained on the coast of Coromandel ?— 
Yes, I,calculated upon that. 

29(16. Does not the Government in Bengal allow 72,rupees per garce?—Seventy- 
two rupees for 100, ra&uncls, of which, 120, l think, is equal to a garce. 

29I7. Do you know what proportion of that is to cover the freight?—About 
40 rupees. ■ 

2908. Of those72 rupees, do you believe that aiiy part .is a duty retained by the 
Madras government?—Yes, the Madras government, which now sells the Salt to 
the exporting merchant for 39 rupees the garce, has a profit, the precise amount of 
which I do not. recollect at this moment* •* . , „ ^ 

2969. If twat trade was entirely opened, do you think that the, freight sjajt 
would be very much reducedjcould it not be brought to Madras at a very much 
less cost than 72 rupee# tfye Ypo maunds?-*-! think it probable that a considerable 
quantity might be brought>'at h fejvejr rate than 73 rupees, but t am ifet.sufecicntly 
acquainted with the ^bast itrade to spqak .wrth precision to the pofetj much 
depends on the demand ;oh the coast lor graih* Ife m I apprehend, the Madras 
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territories arejikely ordinarily to furnisb the grain required for their consumption 
•'«& cheap or^eaper than it could fee. supplied ‘jibin' Bongs!,' : even 72'impeea wduld 
probably fee Insufficient to insures large importation of salt. With a|ptufn cargo 
of grain, or for 1 vessels otherwise passing up the'mijr with spare tonnage, the price 
would be ample. '\ r ‘ ''*• v 1 ", ' 

2970. If the ports of Bengal were opened for the importation of salt upon 
a fixed duty, and flieutmost facility Viterfc given for merchants td embark in J|at 
•trade ; if it shfebld be. found necessary, in order to encontage that f or to givenfjee 
play tb that trade, to prohibit the manufacturing pf sali ln the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, could, in ^our opiiflon, such a prohibition be enforced ; is there anything 
in ; the nature of the country that would make it difficult P-Much must depend on 
the amount of duty. If the duty were equal to that now collected, I should appre¬ 
hend it w ould be impossible to prevent a considerable manufacture. 

2971. Suppose that an import duty of two rupees and a half per maund was 
imposed, would that duty male it impossible to keep down the manufactory of salt 
on the sea coast?—I should apprehend there would be a large manufacture, in spite 
of the Government; at least, Unless an extensive establishment were maintained. 

2972. Is not the manufactory carried on invariably by boiling salt and the use 
of fire, and irt that instance would not the manufactory be easily detected ?—Yes; 
the salt of the Bengal presidency is all made by boiling brine, excepting in the 
southern part of Cuttack, where there is a manufacture by solar evaporation. 

2973. Is it hot such an evident manufactory, that it might he discovered and 
put down ?—With establishment enough it might probably be put down, but not, 
I, think, without 1 very large establishment* The tract of country is verCpctensive, 
and in many places inaccessible. Pots are easily made, and fires e^|^ kindled, 
sufficient for a considerable manufacture. But doubtless the manufacture might be 
very much checked, and there would be nothing like a supply of illicit salt equal to 
the demand of the country. 

2974. Could ’a full supply fee relied on over sea My impression is, that it 
could, but at what price f «tn really not able at present to say. 

297Suppose that the utmost facility was given to persons to import salt over 
sea, "subject to a fixed duty, that duty being to be paid when the salt was taljen out 
of the golah for consumption,in what wjay do yon think that it would be necessary 
for the Company to regulate the manufactory of salt within the Bengal prbjlnces, 
in such a way# to secure to them the collection of the greatest revenue thajflfeuld 
Ikirly he raised on salt am disposed to think tliat it would still fee advisable to 
continue thepresent agency system, considering the great difficulties that India 
presents to anythin|p. like an excise. 

2976. What are those difficulties ?—The fewness of Europeans, the strangeness 
of our government^ the ignorance of the people, the extent and* difficulty of access 
■of the country, arid the want of ^reat':«'h^|udSttii. Even su|pbsii^it possible to 
compel ind mdusirto conduct the manufacture as the government officers now do, 
I have no doubt that the cirCumstattcc of themann&cturers being considered in the 
government employ, hai a tendeobV td pi^vent Ilfidt dealing, and makes it 
^ ....... 1 them than if they were the servants of private i gbhtsrchecked 
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3977. If private merchants were to be permitted to import ii/Hk setting up 
a ffaed^duftapd if the rate of that duty sWuid be as nearly as possible the rate of 
tai which me Government practically collects through the means of its public sales, 
would the mixed system of private trade hod monopoly trade be one on which it 
would be possible to act ; would the persons who now purchase of the Government 
continue to purchase. If they were exposed to the competition of individuals im¬ 
puting, subject to a fixed duty, or could private merchants trade in the face of the 
merchants purchasing under the government, monopoly ?—* I should apprehend that 
the purchasers at our'sales. would not give such a price as to cover tne tax. I do 
not think that, without some v advantage, they could safely bind themselves to the 
speculation of a large publits sale, in the face of others who were at liberty to 
speculate or not in the produce of jforeigneountries. 

2078. Supposing that those others were always forced to pay a fixed duty, equal 
to the average amount.of the government monopoly profit, would that introduce an 

equal competition?—Does the question imply a varying duty? 

2979. No; supposing that the average monopoly profit of the Company has 

been found to have heen pretty steadily of late years 275 rupees per 100 maunds, 
would a tax of that amount enable the traders in the different classes of salt, the 
fine salt and the Company’s salt, to enter into a fair competition with one another. 
—I should apprehend that the purchasers at the Company’s sales would have to 
lower their prices if exposed to competition on such terms, and so reduce the profit 
on what they buy below the fixed rate of duty. . 

2980. The merchants would, of course go wherever they could get their salt 
cheapest,; and if you laid on a moderate fixed duty on the salt imported, the effect 
of that would be, would it not, to oblige the Government to lower the price of their 
salt to the same price at which the salt could, be imported, together with the duty; 
would not that be so ?— Certainly ; the Company must forego any excess of price 
to compensate excess in the cost of manufacture; that, however, is not an objection 
to the plan; and I assumed equality of cost and quality. But even on such an 
assumption I think the purchasers at the public sales could not venture m the face 
of a free market to bid up to a price that would cover the duty. 

298*1. But would not the purchasers give as high a price for the government salt 
as they would for that which was imported, and would not the two sell at the same 
price in the market ?—I do not think they would give so much at public sales. It 
the Government adopted the plan of private sales, leaving merchants to purchase 
when the state of the market allowed them to do so profitably, they would be on an 
equality with the importer; but that is not the question at present, 

*2082. Do you see any objection to levying a fixed duty on the importation of 
salt, and the Government also selling the salt of their own manufacture in an ordi¬ 
nary manner^at such a price as to compete with foreign salt, not at sales^pqt 
according to the manner,of ordinary merchants?—None, if a sufficient stock be m 
hand, excepting that I should apprehend a present loss of revenue. : a 

2083. Then would not that depend on the amount of duty, supposing a nigh 
fixed duty was laid on importation of foreign salt} in that case you would keep up 
the same amount of revenue, would you not, by taking into account both the import 
duty and the profit of the monopoly?—For that purpose it seems to me that the 
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«s j s titity must exceed the average of the net profit of the past idles; andmyanswer 
2c w 1 1 ,H2 ‘ was given on the supposition of its being l^ddown as a principle that/the average 

Holt Maehnne, of the past should w^ulate the duty. 

/.sy. 2984. But do you think if such a duty wag laid on as upon the. whole to return 

the same revenue to Government which they have at present* do you think that 
under those circumstances the price of salt in the market would be higher than it 
is at the present, the public having the benefit of , the free trade and the choice- |f 
the two markets, the foreign and the home market ?—It i« very likely that the ulti¬ 
mate effect would be beneficial to the revenue; for I have little doubt that cheaper 
salt would produce a more extensive consumption. >Rut the. immediate effect of 
substituting private for public sales, the price and duty remaining the same, would, 
I think, probably be diminution of the revenue ; and if public sales of the govern¬ 
ment salt are to continue, the existing system is practically very much what the 
question seems to imply, for salt may now be imported, subject to a duty of three 
rupees the rnaund, and that is not payable until the salt is removed from the ware¬ 
houses, it being optional with the importer to retain it there for one twelvemonth ; 
and I consider the three rupees duty as no more than sufficient to maintain the 
average of the past saies. I do not consider the rule that requires the duty to be 
paid at the end of the year to be a very important limitation. 

2985. The Committee ltave been informed, that if the salt does not fetch a cer¬ 
tain price, that it is by an existing Regulation ordered to be destroyed, and the 
Committee have been led to believe that the sale must take place immediately on 
the salt being imported; is that so?—No. The rule is, that the saltipay, at the 
option of the importers, be lodged in the government warehouse with^Ufi payment 
of duty, to remain there for one year, during which it may be removed? by them 
for sale, on the duty being paid. At the end of the twelvemonth, if not previously 
removed, the salt is exposed to sale, for the recovery of the duty. The particulars 
may be found in the printed Regulation XV. of 1817. 

2986". Is the Regulation a short one ?—It is a short one. The three first sections 
specify the amount of duty, and provide that it is to be levied like other custom 
duties, (subject to the provision contained in the fourth section), and that a breach 
of the rules shall infer a forfeiture. The fourth section is in the following ftords: 
** The proprietor or proprietors of salt imported as aforesaid may, if he or they be 
so disposed, instead of landing the salt so imported at the custom-house, dnd|i$yirig 
the duty duo and payable thereon in the manner prescribed generally for the pay¬ 
ment of the duties denominated government customs on goods or merchandize 
imported by sea, deRver it on shore at the Company’s golahs or warehouse, or such 
other secure place as shall be approved by the Governor General in Council, ami 
secure and lodge it therein without payment of duty in the first instance ; provided, 
however, that salt so warehoused shall not be removed until the dutjjf imposed by 
this Regulation shall be duly paid/’ And the fifth and last section is as follows: 

The importers, proprietors or consignees of salt which shall have been lodged or 
secured as aforesaid, shall within twelve calendar months, to be computed from the 
date of the production of the manifest at the custom-house, clear and take^jrpm and 
out of such warehouses or places all such salt, and shall pg^r the full duty imposed 
by this Regulation; and in case any such importers, proprietors or consignees shall 
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fail or neglect so to do* it shall be lawful for the Governor Generabi|| , Cooncil > or —Hr-r—~ 

suehofficetUB may be duly empoweredby him on this behalf, to cattle all such salt 2R J uiie 

to be publicly sold or exposed to sale; end after each sale, the produce thereof lhall //„/; Madtenzir, 

first be applied to the payment of the dutyimposed by this Itegnlation ;; and the 

overplus, if any, shall be paid to the proprietor or other person authorized to receive 

thesarae ; provided that no such salt shall be sold unless a price can be obtained 

fdf iShe same equal at least to the full amount of the duty aforesaid; but if such 

price cannot be obtained, then all such salt shall be effectually destroyed by and in. 

the presence of such officer as the Governor General shall appoint.? 

2987. In the case Of an arrangement being made to admit of the free import of 
salt into Bengal, subject to-a txeddnty, would it, in your view, be advisable that 
the Government should'be forced to purchase all the salt at the market price, or 
would it be better to permit the merchants to sell it on their own account, and to 
Carry it into trade in the usual manner, without letting the salt pass into the bands 
of the Government P^My notion is, that if any change be made, the first step 
should be to allow and encourage the import by individuals, without interfering with 
the existing system of realising the revenue. I see no reason why the Government 
should fibt purchase the salt imported if they can get it in any degree cheaper than 
that which itself manufactures, quality and convenience for the market to be sup¬ 
plied being considered 5 and if the result should prove that salt can he imported and 
conveyed to the place of consumption cheaper, and of a better or as good a quality 
as that which Government manufacture, gradually the government manufacture 
might be limited, or altogether cease. Thus, without interfering with the system 
of realizin^ the revenue, you might have an import sufficiently free and extensive 
to settle thO question of cost and supply, leaving for future consideration the further 
question whether you would allow a free sale. 

2988. You do not consider that experiment has yet been tried, inasmuch as the 
duty on the importation has been greater than the monopoly ?—I do not think it 
has. Of the Madras salt there has indeed been imported as much as was required 
to supply the deficiency of the Bengal agencies, and more, I believe, than could be 
sold without a loss of net profit j but other sources of supply have not been much 
considered, nor arrangements discussed, by which importers might be assured of 
the purchase of what they might bring* 1 may observe again, that in comparing 
prices!; advertence must be had, not only to the quality of the article, but to the 
convenience of supplying the different markets, which are now supplied from the 
several agencies. 

2989. Would it not be a safe mode for Government to ascertain to what extent 
the chief supply of salt could be obtained over sea, for them to offer to take all salt 
that could be imported within a limited time, say 12 months or two years,, at the 
rate of 65 rupeesper 100 maunds; would it be prudent to offer as large a sum as 
that?—I should not apprehend any excess of supply at that rate, supposing the 
quality required not to be inferior to that of the Bengal agency salt ; but the 
quality is a point of much importance, since a worseness of 10 per cent*, which on 
the coskwoukl only be 6 | rupees, might in the sale price make a difference of 
more than 40 rupees. %And so of charges for interest, insurance, and waste on con¬ 
veyance to a distant market, we must look not to the original cost, but to the amount 
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advanced by thedealer. There is also a question of convenience, viz. whether there 
bewarehousesto receive the salt in the immediate vicinity of the riveVitntp whioh 
it is to be imported; and although, with* restriction as to quality, I should notap- 
prehend that at the above-mentioned rate there would be any excess of salt offered, 
it would, I conceive, be preferable, as the first step, to receive; private tenders 
for agiven quantity, to be regulated by the Government, according to all the circum¬ 
stances which must influence their convenience and the prosperity of the revenue 

2990. If the coat at which Government could be supplied by import was le£s 
than they give at those agencies at which the price is the highest, would it not be a 
wise measure for them to discontinue the manufacture.of salt at those agencies, and 
to manufacture it only at the places in which they could obtain it cheapest; such, 
for instance, as Hid gel ee ?—I have already remarked that the convenience of sup¬ 
plying the various markets must be adverted to, of which the best index seems to 
bq the prices paid by the dealers#. Rut looking merely to the question of cost, it is 
probable that the Government might manufacture at all the agencies a considerable 
quantity at a cost below the present average rate, since the price of fuel, which is 
an essential item, would probably fall if the manufacture were reduced. 

JAMES MILL, Esq. called in and examined. 

2991, Has the, situation which you have held in the India House made it 
necessary for you to turn your attention at all to the great monopolies established 
in India, one of stilt and the other of opium ?—- It has. 

. 2992. Do you believe, from what you know of the subject, that the inhabitants 
of the Lower Provinces of Bengal pay a much higher price generally their salt 
than is necessary to cover the cost of, manufacture and the amount of the revenue 
or monopoly profit which the Government derives by the sale of salt ?—-The Com¬ 
mittee have been informed by various persons, and have seen it stated in various 
publications, that the regulations of the Company are such as to enable the pur¬ 
chasers from the Company to establish what is called a sub-monopoly, and thereby 
to extort a far greater, price from the consumers than is necessary, in order to 
collect the tax which the Company obtain ; is it consistent with your knowledge 
that such is the case?—I am aware that,such an opinion is very generally*enter¬ 
tained* hut 1 confess I have always had strong doubts of the correctness of it. 
The mode in which the sales of the Company are conducted is by open coftipetition ; 
auction; The matter of fact is, that the purchases at these auctions are made by 
a small number of persons of large capital, and also that from these large purchasers 
the smaller dealers are supplied. From this it is inferred, that these large capi¬ 
talists, few in nmnber, ereet a,monopoly; but I am strongly inclined to think that 
this is rather a speculative opinion than a matter of fact; and I go on this ground, 
that if the profit made by this* small number of persons who resort to^ales, it being 
open to every body to resort to them,' Was in reality a monopoly profit, more 
capital would be drawn into it, since there isno want of large Capital at Calcutta 
for; that or..any other promising speculation. On that ground, I doubt exceedingly 
whether there is any such thing as a sub-monopoly. , 

•2093. It has -been stated, that the want of sufficient frequency in the sales, and 
not less than joQ maunds of salt being the least qumUity sold, has a tendency to 

keep 
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keep persons of small capital out of thetrade? do you believe thaTfo be so ?—The 
sales I think are as numerous as one every month; I therefore 'mart imagine 
that from the want of frequency theni can be any inconvenience or tendency to the 
supposed monopoly ; and 500 maundsfor thewnolesale dealer 1 should not think 
an exorbitant quantity. 

2994. It has been stated, that in regulating the quantity which the Company 
fibm time to time put up for sale, they are guided solely by the amount remaining 
on hand unsold by the purchasers at the preceding sales; if that Was the case, it 
would appear that the preceding purchasers would have it in their power in some 
degree to regulate the quantify which the Company should bring to market, and in 
that way to limit the supply, so ns to raise the price to an unnatural height; do 
you believe that the Company have any such rule, or that any such effect does take 
place?—I think that the quantity on hand is of course taken into the account in 
fixing the amount which they deem it advisable to put up} that is to my, they are 
guided in estimating the quantity the market is likely to take off* by the knowledge 
of what is taken off at a previous sale; but I should say, that the quantity on hand 
is only one of the elements of calculation. They take into account' all the circum¬ 
stances that can tend to guide them in estimating the quantity which the market 
will take off at such a price as they wish to obtain. 

2995. Have you ever had reason to believe that the purchasers of salt at the 
government sales grow rich faster than other traders in Bengal; are there any 
evident proofs of their success in establishing a second monopoly?—1 have never 
heard ofuny such thing. I recollect one instance to which suspicion was attached; 
an occasion on which very large purchases were made, and great losses the conse¬ 
quence. I speak with imperfect recollection; hut it was suspected that these 
unusual purchases were made with a view to establish a sub-monOpoly. They 
ended in loss, not profit; and I believe that no monopoly exists, because I have 
never heard that there Ore any extraordinary profits made by this class of mer¬ 
chants, nor do I believe that it is practicable to make them. 

2996. And if it did appear they had made extraordinary profit, might not that 

have arisen from smuggling, and been attributed improperly to a sub-monopoly ?— 
The *dea of a sub-monopoly has arisen from the circumstance that a small number 
of purchasers appear at the Company’s sales and get, of course, the whole of the 
sail into their hands. They, by combining, might fix the price at their own 
pleasure, and undoubtedly would do so if the market Was not open to others who 
would unquestionably be attracted to it if greater profit was made there than 
elsewhere; ' , 

2997. But supposing it had been observed that person* had grown rich more 

rapidly than others, might it not have arisen from smuggling ?—The great pur¬ 
chasers do not shiuggle; whatever smuggling there is, is not performed by the 
merchants. • ’ 

2998. If the export from Madras and from Ceylon and England were unencum¬ 
bered antf free from regulations, and if the imports into the Ganges Were without 
duty orexamination of any kind, and' that the whole trade in salt was as free as 
imagination eould fatiey j under those circumstances, in what way do you think 
Bengal would be supplied j would it be by import or the. manufacture of salt in the 

. . district?— 
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district ?—I have very little doubt it would beby import j the facts which have more 
particularly come under my considerittfofelro thote of the manufacture on the 
Coromandel coast ; I believe that salt imported: into the Bengal rivet 

from the coast cheaper than it can be manuraetured in the Bengal districts. 

2999* Does not Bombay supply a large quantity of salt ?-~It is'capable of sup¬ 
plying any quantity. With so warm a sun,' so extensive a coast, and a dry atmo¬ 
sphere, during a part at least of the year, I should imagine that salt might W 
manufactured, and Very cheaply, to any extent. v 

3 °° 9 - If you ate right in that supposition, is it not evident that the Bengal 
government do not at present obtain the salt from the cheapest source of supply ?— 
I have long thought they did not, and have very often been surprised at the disin¬ 
clination they seemed to have to enlarge their orders from the coast; they have 
always been urged by the Madras government to do so, the salt affording a. return 
cargo to the Vessels that went to Bengal for corn. 

3001. Assuming that it must continue to be an object with the Government iii 
Bengal to raise as large a revenue as they fairly can on salt, even if it should be 
desirable for the purpose of obtaining the cheapest supply in the first instance to 
encourage an import of salt; is it not evident the imposition of a duty on salt when 
imported would act as a protecting duty on the manufacture of salt within the 
province of Bengal itself?—To the extent of it, certainly. 

3002. In what way would it be possible to levy a countervailing duty, if the 

present monopoly system was given up; do you believe the state of the country is 
such as to enable you to collect an excise duty ?—I am afraid there would-be very 
great difficulty, great expense, great scope for abuse, and smuggling. The safest 
mode in trying the importation of foreign salt would be, to import it on account of 
Government; to confine the dealings of the merchants to the Government as sole 
purenaser,; some difficulties would be found in the way. There must be some¬ 
thing like a certainty as to the annual supply. The Government has to regulate 
the thing pretty exactly, to be sure, on the one hand, of having an adequate supply, 
and on the other, of not having too much. I do not know any other mode that 
it would be safe to begin with but that of advertising for a certain quantity and 
receiving tenders, L 

. 3003 ; Could you, in that case, throw the trade open to persons willing to import 
either from Madras or Bombay, from Ceylon or from England; or would that 
overwhelm you with salt ?—I think Government must , limit the quantity; it must 
publish its intention t$. purchase only so much. The merchant in that case would 
deal only by tender. Nobody would bring salt to Bengal under a possibility that 
Government would be fully supplied, and he Would have to take it away again. If 
Government advertised for tenders, merchants would engage withthemfor so much, 
and then it might come from any part of the world. 

3004. If that was so, they could then discontinue a part of their manufacture in 
Bengal ?—It would be their obvious interest in that case to supply themselves from 
the cheapest source, whatever it was, and discontinue their own manufacture if 
they found the salt could not be yielded from if so bheap atthey could purchase it 
elsewhere. ■- " ^ r ,,T 

'W ’ 

3005. Would 
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3Q05. Would this enable them to feel their way, so as to ascertain whether they ^ 

could ult^rately discontinue either the whole or the greater part of their manufaq- 2 ‘ lllH> 1 
tufe in Bengal, and whether they cot|td||appres8 a clandestine manufacture, if v they jmm MM, 
were desirous of doing so ?—I think i^Hwould be the course for it. \ , 

3006. And by those means, do yot^'think you might prepare the way for a free 
trade of salt at a duty ?—In this way the Government would ascertain frotp what 
part of the world they could obtain salt cheapest, and they would also ascertain 
exactly whether they could obtain it with certainty in the quantity they wanted; and 
if they found they could obtain it at a lower price with certainty, they might discon¬ 
tinue their own manufacture wholly. 

3007. And suppress it wholly ?—Yes; though an objection, which has appeared 
of weight to some persons, arises from the risk attending a supply from foreign 
parts on account of the obstructions of war. If, however, the supply were mostly 
from Ceylon, the operations of war could give little obstruction so long as we are 
masters at sea. The expense of the manufacture is enhanced by the quantity 
required j but I have no doubt that they would always be able to produce a certain 
quantity in Bengal as cheap as it could be had anywhere else. 

3608. Would it be possible to adopt an arrangement of this description: to permit 
the import of salt into Bengal on account of private merchants, charging it with a fixed 
duty, assuming that that duty should he equal to the average profits which tho 
Company derive on the rale of suit, which is stated to be about two rupees and 
a half per tuaund, in order to enable private merchants to trade with the same sort 
of confidence in competition with the Company *, would it be possible that the Com¬ 
pany should adopt this rule, their salt should be sold at a fixed price in moderate 
quantities, and at all times, and that that price should be calculated upon this basis; 
that the duty should be estimated at the same rate as the import duty, say two 
rupees and a half per maund, and that they should charge in addition only the cost 
of manufacture, with the average profir on it?—Two questions I think have been 
proposed : one as to the mode of conducting the sale on account of Government; 
the other, whether salt imported under a countervailing duty could still come into 
competition with the government salt with safety to the revenue on the one side and 
the traders on the other. I will take the latter question first; and whet occurs to 
me op it is this; that if it was perfectly open to every body to import salt under 
a fixed duty, there would be great uncertainty as to the quantity supplied in one 
year as compared with another; Government would never know beforehand what 
quantity might arrive, and thence would .act under a constant uncertainty of the 
quantity which it would be necessary for them to provide, 'the merchants would 
he subject to eqnal uncertainty. If salt was imported under a high duty, it could 
not be sold by them under a high price., Their fortune would, therefore, be entirely 
in the hands.of the povernment, which, by increasing the quantity ©Acred at its rales, 
might reduce the price so much as to, ruin the merchants; there would be constant 
room for dispute, constant ^collision, not to speak of other sorts of confusion. With 
respect to* the other question, that relating to the modes of sale, whether sale at 
fixed prices to all purchasers, dr sale by auction at fixed times, be the best, I may 
observe, 'that the pracjtipe of selling at a fixed price, is that which is followed at 
Madtas, but it is found attended with very considerable inconvenience; gross abuses 

attend 
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attend the distribution of it in small quantities from the golahs. The Government, 
the people and the merchants are all defrauded. It does appear to nig that the 
best mode of getting clear of those abus^®p> employ public sales as aPCalcutta. 
I never could imagine any inconvenience ®Mng from these public sales, except on 
the supposition of a Sub-monopoly, which I think is chimerical. 

3009.)'If it was thought desirable altogether to abandon & duty on salt in the 
East-India Company’s dominions, and at the same time to raise an equal amount 
of revenue, could you point out any mode of raising it which would be less incort* 
venient Or less onerous to the people ?—I know of no substitute for the tax on sail 
which would be so little onerous to the people. 

30 ro. Why could not the same agencies which prevent smuggling now, prevent 
it under the excise system, and why might not an excise duty be collected ?—At 
present the extent of agency is reduced by the limited space of the salt districts; 
a line of custom-houses goes round the salt districts, and by taking care that no salt 
gets Vdthout that line, you have done every thing; the salt passes every where 
without any further inquiry or obstruction. I do hot see how an excise duty could 
be levied with these advantages. ’ 

3011. Under an excise duty any person would be allowed to manufacture salt, on 
paying the duty?—Yes. 

3012. Might you not have it more or less restricted ?—Yes. 

3013. Might you not allow other persons to do it on paying duties; and though 
that would require an increase of establishment, it would do so only in proportion 
as the increase of manufacture and the consumption of salt took place, would it 
not?—The manufacture in the case supposed would be more distributed; would 
often be carried on by individuals with small capital in a great number of little 
places, every one of which would have to be looked after. At present the concen¬ 
tration of the agencies is as great as possible; and I do not see how, if the manu¬ 
facture was allowed to distribute and disperse itself ad libitum, it would not become 
a much more difficult thing to protect the revenue. 

3014. Supposing you oblige the manufacturers to concentrate themselves within 

some space within which the government manufacture is now carried on, there pro¬ 
bably would be danger of combination and monopoly among them ?—Monopoly, 
I think, would not be the greatest danger; but there would be great tcmptatioti to 
use all sorts of expedients to get the article furtively through the line of protection. 
The manufacturers themselves would have an interest in smuggling, and having 
a command of capital, would be more enabled to do it than the mere workmen 
employed by Government. Capital is very essential to smuggling; besides I do not 
see any advantage to : be derived from private manufacture; 1 can think but of one 
good objection to the Government’s manufacturing for itself, namely, that it manu¬ 
factures at a great expense. If private manufacturers could bring salt to market at 
a less cost of production than Government, that would be so far an advantage; but 
I am not sure, that such would be the case ; for I believe the Government manage¬ 
ment in this matter is brought to great perfection ; and it is certain that ft has great 
advantages. ; ‘ » 

3015. With respect to the opium monopoly there appears to be two 

tions i one is as to the possibility of maintaining the monopoly profit wh^F tp^ 
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CompanyjM; present obtain from it; the-nthcr is as to the mode in Which the profit ^ jg 

of duty slpuld be realized. It appet|jjg|kit the government of Bengal cannot com- 8 '' 

tpand either the supply of the opium, o*phe market of consumption; that from that Jamr< Mill, E*</. 
circumstance the monopoly profit that they have hitherto obtained is exposed to 
very great hazard ; have you had such information on the subject as enables yon 
|0 form any opinion, or to give the Committee any information as to the probability 
either of the extent with respect to time, or with respect to profit, that, there is 
« prospect of continuing in the advantage of this monopoly r—-There is no doubt 
that the opium revenue is at present in a precarious state. Some years ago it was 
threatened by the increasing production in Malwa. So long as the country between 
Malwa and the coast was in the hands of the Mahrattas, and the transport of 
valuable commodities was insecure, only a small quantity reached the coast. When 
the country came into our possession, and carriage was safe, it was seen that 
a large supply might go to the China market and lower the price. To obviate this 
evil, we entered into treaties with the chieftains in whose territory the opium is 
grown, and obtained their consent, for a ? pecuniary consideration, to limit the 
quantity grown in their territories, and to sell the whole of it to us. Under that 
arrangement we were able to preserve the monopoly price; for though it was found 
, that a very considerable quantity of opium smuggled from Malwa reached the 
coast, it did so by such a length of circuitous road as forced a heavy cost of car¬ 
riage, so that it could not be sold at Detnaun but at a very high price, so high as 
still to afford a great profit to our Government, both on the opium obtained from 
Malwa,,and also on the Bengal opium. These treaties it has been* since thought 
expedient to give up, on account of a supposed harshness in their operation, 
a supposition in which I never was able to concur. The present system is to charge 
a duty on the transit through our own territory. A high duty has been charged ; 
whether it will he possible to keep it up remains to be seen ; it is obvious that it 
never can go beyond the expense of carrying the commodity round our territory to 
the sea. 

30 u>. Do you happen to know whether it goes freely out of the port of Demaun, 
or is*there a duty charged there?—There is a duty; and 1 think we might make 
an arrangement with the Portuguese that it should be a high duty. 

3017. The present high duty is much less, is it not, than the monopoly profit of 
that which is manufactured in Bengal ?-—The monopoly profit on that manufac¬ 
tured at Bengal is higher on this account, that the prime cost is higher in Malwa 
than in Bengal. Opium is grown in Malwa under a higfi assessment of the land; 
that however may be reduced, and probably will, when the chieftains better know 
their own intere^. In that case, I know nothing which should hinder opium from 
being grown as cheap in Malwa as in Bengal. 

3018. Is the climate equally good ?—It is said to be equally good, and the land 
equally productive. 

3019. l)o you happen to know what the cost of growing opium in Malwa 
exceeds the cost of growing it in Bengal?—My recollection, from the official 
statements, is that it exceeds by about 400 rupees per chest. A Member of the 
Compittee, whose information I have no doubt is accurate, states that the cost in 
Bengal is about one-fourth of that in Malwa. 

E.T.—Ilf. * 3 a 3020. Has 
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3020. Has any calculation been ra^e #?h?ph would enable you to judge what 
extent of supply thrown into the China mallffet would reduce the cost offtopium to 
the cost of bringing it there, leaving no i^ibpoly profit or export duty whatever ? 
—I think nothing beyond a vague conjecture can be formed on that subject; for 
we knojv hardly anything of the China market, but that it has taken so much, and 
at such prices. Our experience of the past is, in this case, little of a guide for the 
future. We see that an increasing quantity has goue to China, and that this has. 
gone off at a high price. The late reduction of price may have been produced by 
the competition of the merchants, who have been able to supply themselves more 
cheaply. 

3021. If the Committee assume then, that the price in China continues nearly 
the same as it is, that the expense of growing opium in Malwa continues as much 
greater than the expense of growing it in Bengal, and that it is also loaded with 
transit duties to a considerable amount, in competition with the opium hrought to 
the market under such circumstances j what do you think would be the monopoly 
or selling price of the Bengal opium ; would it he very much less than it has been 
lately or is at present ?—Several of the duties alluded to in the question remain 
very uncertain. We cannot tell what the cost production of Malwa opium will be 
reduced to; my own notion is, it must be very much reduced ; it will certainly be 
very much reduced if the governments there are wise enough to lower the assess¬ 
ment. The amount of the transit duty will depend on the cost of carriage to 
Dcmaun; what that may be reduced to can also be but vaguely conjectured. 
Whatever price, however, can be imposed on the Malwa or other opium, beyond the 
prime cost of the article in Bengal, may always be insured as profit to the Govern¬ 
ment oti the Bengal produce; and if its hopes are realized that it can increase the 
quantity in Bengal very much, and come into competition in the Chinese market to 
a large extent with even the cheap Malwa opium, then a very considerable revenue 
rnay still he realized. 

3022. Do you believe, in order to maintain the revenue which the Bengal 
government obtains from opium, it is necessary that they should increase the 
quantity grown in Patna and Benares ?—If the rale of profit is very much reduced, 
they must sell a greater quantity to realize the same amount. 

3023. Is there any mode by which the Company can raise the largest amount 

of duty which can fairly be levied on opium in a way less objectionable than that 
which they now have recourse to. It has been suggested to the Committee, that 
cither by an increase1 of the land revenue on the land on which the poppy is grown, 
or by an excise duty aitmlar to that which is levied on hops in England, or by an 
export duty levied at the port of shipment, that by either of those three modes 
a duty might be levied less objectionable than the present; doyou believe that all 
or either of those are to be preferred to the present?—In reality I see 210 objection 
to the present mode at all; I think it is exceedingly clear of all ground of objection. 
The only question as to the mode of raising the revenue from opium is*how it can 
be done cheapest; because I conceive that in the mode in which it is now. raised 
there is no injury or hardship to any class of pea-sons, and I do not see that there is 
any other mode which could be resorted to in which the business could be <k>nc at 
so little cost as in the present mode. . 3*^ 

3034. Is 
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3024. Is not the present duty levied^nti^ly on the foreign consumer?—Entirely “? ~~ 

on the foreign consumer. There if a duty levied on the home consumer, hut in 3 33 ' 

a different way. *<I> . • James Mill, Esq. 

3025. Is not the home trade in opium very inconsiderable ?—Very inconsiderable. 

302b. Do the Hindoos consume ; 1 t?—To no great extent. The monopoly 

operates as a tax merely on the foreign consumer. 

>. 3027. Has the present monopoly an injurious effect on the persons employed in 
■producing the opium } is there any reason to believe the cultivators of the poppy 
are in a better condition than the other cultivating ryots of the Company's territory ? 

— I think they are. It is perfectly optional with them to grow opium or not; and 
then the Company’s payment .is always sure. 

3028. If the Company abandon the opium monopoly, and abandon all attempts 
to raise a duty on it, would the ryots be benefited, or would the course be that the 
zemindars would put into their own pocket, in the shape of an increased rent, all 
the difference between the present allowance for cultivating opium and the sale 
prices at the high rate of profit which the China market creates ?—I think neither 
would be benefited for any length of time, because the quantity grown would reduce 
the price to the level of other things grown on similar soils. 

3029. In the intermediate time, would not the profit go into the pocket of the 
zemindar?—Most certainly. 

3030. If a ryotwaf settlement existed, would not the profit be collected by the 
(iovernment in the shape of an increased land revenue on the poppy lands?— 

A higher assessment might be imposed, as is now done in Malwa: a higher rent is 
demanded for the land on which the poppy grows. 

3031. Is the Committee right in collecting from you generally that where the 
zeinindary settlement prevailed, the profits of the opium rents, as long as kept up, 
would go to the zemindar? — Y’es. 

3032. But where the ryotwar settlement prevailed, it might, and probably would, 
go to the Government ?—Yes. 

3033. In neither case it would go to the cultivating ryot?—It would not. 

30**4. Would it be possible to collect a higher rate of duty, or as great an 

increase of land rent as is at present obtained under the monopoly, on the cultiva¬ 
tion of the poppy ; or would it be just to the zemindar ?—I think no injustice 
whatever would be done to the zemindar. The increase of assessment would be 
something distinct from what he c ould derive from the land in other circumstances; 
but 1 think the doing so would be a source of heart-burning. I think it would be 
difficult to make the zemindar believe that every thing in the, shape of assessment 
on the land did not belong to him. * - 

3035. Do you know how much the cultivating ryot is allowed for poppy juice ?— 

I cannot speak to the exact allowance. 

3036. Is it not three and a half rupees?—Yes, I believe it is. 

3037. Supposing the cultivation and manufacture were left in private hands, 
would it be possible in any way to levy upon the cultivators of those lands, or con¬ 
ductors of those manufactures in thp early stage, a duty or a rent equal to 14 limes 
the prime cost?—I think it would be impossible. The difficulty of preventing 
smuggling in the case of an article, the price of which is raised artificially so much 

M.-II 1 . ■ 3^2 beyond 
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beyond the real cost of it, particularly if value is included in a small bulk, 

would be altogether insuperable were the g$##|h of it general. 

3038. Coufd an equal duty by possibiiity be raised by an export duty, or by a 

transit duty of any kind? —That implies the same difficulty of general growth ; and 
I do not see, if the growth is general, that you could by anytneans secure the col¬ 
lection of a high tax on it. ' -y 

3039. And if the growth was confined as it is at present to the district 
Behar and Benares, could a private duty then be levied equal to the present amoum 
of the profit ?—The difficulty would be reduced in proportion to the reduction of 
the limits; but I do not see what advantage could be derived from the change. 

3040. Would it not be very difficult to prevent smuggling over sea, in case of 
levying a private duty ?—I should think it the next thing to impossible. 


Mercurii , 18 ° die Julii , 1832 . 


Robert Gordon, Esq. in the Chair. 


THOMAS BRACKEN, Esq. called in and examined. 

3041. Do you apprehend that there would be any difficulty in finding sufficient 
capital to carry on the cultivation of opium if the government monopoly was 
abandoned and the revenue raised by an additional assessment on the land ?—No, 
I do not anticipate that there would be the least difficulty in finding the capital for 
that purpose. 

3042. Capital to be advanced by Europeans ?—Yes, or by native capitalists. 

3043. And advanced to natives as well as Europeans?—Yes ; I should recom¬ 
mend that Europeans be allowed to enter into the trade also. The present regula¬ 
tions o£,the Company, restricting the holding of lands by Europeans, would prevent 
their engaging in it successfully. 

3044. But you would recommend that they should be allowed to do so ?-*-Yes, 

I should; there ought to be no distinction ; any person that chose to undertake it 
should be allowed to do so. An inference may he drawn in favour of the supply 
of capital for the cultivation of opium, from the fact, that for many years the annual 
advances made by the houses of agency in Calcutta for the cultivation of indigo 
averaged from 1,560,000/. to 2,000,000/. sterling. Within the last year or two, 
in consequence of the great fall in the price of indigo in the London aid continental 
markets, more than one-third of that advance is relieved by the reduced cultivation, 
and is available for any other purpose. • 

3045. If the opium monopoly was abandoned by the Government, and the 
cultivation allowed to private individuals, in what way would you propose that the 
duty upon the opium should be levied?—I should proposed duty upon the export, 
in preference to the increased land assessment which has been alluded to.. 

3046, Then 
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,3046. Then you would propose levying nadyty upon my opium that was raised 
ana actually consumed in Bengal itselffcThe consumption in most parts of Bengal 
is small: in Kungpoor, however, no doubt a considerable quantity would be used, 
becauseilungpoorhas a large Mussulman population. r fhe East-India Company 
have put down by strict regulations the cultivation of the poppy in that district; but 
assuming its growth to be now permitted, an excise tax might be levied upon it. 
'^*3047. How could you levy an excise tax upon the opium?—By attaching 
penalties to vendors of opium, unless licensed. 

3048. You would not endeavour to collect an excise duty upon the juicer— 
1 should think that would be very difficult. 



Mo'curii , 25° die Julii, 1832. 


Robert Gordon, Esq. in the Chair. 


THOMAS BRACKEN, Esq. called in and further examined. 

3049. Have you ever been in those parts of the province of Bengal where 
salt is manufactured ?—Frequently. 

3050. Have you ever considered whether the health and comfort of the natives 
were much deteriorated by engaging in that manufacture?—The parts I have been 
in are chiefly on the line of the Sunderbund salt dunings, and in those parts 1 con¬ 
sider the appearance of the population to be most unhealthy; and it impossible for 
it to be otherwise from the nature of the country, which is on the borders of the 
great jungle south-east of Calcutta. The manufacturers are liable also to be carried 
off by tigers, but not to the extent they formerly were 5 it does occasionally happen 
even pow. 

3051. Can you state to the Committee any comparative view of the deaths in 
that unhealthy neighbourhood, compared with other districts?—That I cannot 
speak to ; I can ouly speak of the appearance of the people, not as to the actual 
deaths. The information they themselves gave was, that they were subject to 
more fatal diseases there than in other parts of the country which were better 
cultivated. 

3052. Is there any unwillingness on the part of European servants of the Govern¬ 
ment to visit that, neighbourhood, from the apprehension of any disorders P-^They 
visit it only at certaiu times} when the unhealthy season sets in, they generally 
eorae up to Calcutta from that district. 

3053. Is there a general impression among the Europeans and natives of India 
that the manufacture of salt, as so carried on in those districts, is productive of 
a waste of human life ?—-Unquestionably that is the general impression, the opinion 
entertained by most the Europeans and natives I have conversed with on the 
subject 
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3054. Have yon aay means of comparing the waste of human life in the manu¬ 
facture of salt with the waste of human Iifpjo?the cultivation of rice, or the manufaO- ■ 5S 
ture of indigo?—No; I have no means ; ;of comparing the actual proportions of 
deaths in either pursuit; but I never heat'd any allegation <of insalubrity .attached 
to the cultivation of indigo or rice. „ 

30/75. Supposing this country, now appropriated to the manufacture of salt, was 
to be converted into rice grounds, would not the persons employed in the cultivation 
of rice in that country be equally liable to ill-health and the attacks from animals 
in the jungles, as from the manufacture of salt ? —They would at first; but the 
cultivation of rice supposes the clearance of the ground; What the salt manufacturer 
suffers from is the permanent contiguity of the salt-pits or works to the jungle. 

In the jungles, or on the banks of the nullahs where they make their salt, if rice 
were cultivated, the land would necessarily be cleared, though the persons engaged 
in cleuriug. would be at first liable to the same disorders as the salt manufacturer. 

3056. The removal of jungle for the introduction of the cultivation of vice would, 
in your opinion, introduce a great salubrity?—Unquestionably. 

3057. Can you state whether if the manufacture of salt was abandoned, that land 
so occupied by the manufacture could be in your opinion profitably appropriated 
for the cultivation of rice?—I have no doubt, if the clearance of the jungle were ' 
effected, rice would be grown; for perhaps some of the most fertile land in India 
is at present occupied by jungle, judging by the hinds which have been cleared and 
cultivated. 

3058. From what natural causes does the unhealthiness of the district arise ?— 

I attribute it to the jungle and the swampy character of the country, producing 
agues and fevers of the most virulent description; large masses of vegetable matter 
rotting in water, and exposed to an intense sun, are always destructive to the 
human constitution. 

3059. Are you aware whether the same unhealthiness prevails in those salt 
districts where the salt is manufactured by solar evaporation ?—I have never person¬ 
ally visited the salt manufactories on the coast, and therefore I cannot speak from 
my own, personal knowledge; but I have never heard insalubrity imputed to the 
manufacture of coast salt. 

3060. There is no jungle there?—No; and I may mention that on Saugur 
island, which is now nearly cleared of jungle, and which was perhaps the most 
unhealthy place in the world, there is a large population, not suffering more from 
disease than the inhabitants of the opposite bank of the llooghly, which has been 
long in a state of cultivation. 

3061. Was that a salt establishment at one time?—No; Ido not think they 

formerly made much salt on Saugur ; but there are now salt-works both on it and 
in the neighbourhood; 1 speak of Saugur, because there the unhealthiness pro¬ 
ceeded from the jungle; where the jungle is cleared away, it has ceased to be 
particularly unhealthy. „ 

3.062. You say that Europeans leave the Sunderbunds when the rainy ^ason 
commences; the salt manufacture is abandoned when the rains commendijis it 

. not ?— 
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not?—The manufacture of salt is abandoned, or rather deferred; hut the people 
still live on the borders of the Snnderbunds. 

3063. Is the population very dense ? does it require a great number of persons 
to work in the manufacture of salt ?—There are a great number employed in the 
manufacture of salt; <1 should think there are 100,000 people at least engaged 
in it. 


Mercurii , 1 * die Augusti, 1832. 


Robert Gordon, Esq. in the Chair. 


TIIOMAS BRACKEN, Esq. called in and further examined. 

3064. Ark you acquainted with any lands held absolutely by Europeans in 
the island of Saugur ?—The whole of the island of Saugur is now held by a 
Company, under'a lease from the Government for 99 years, to the best of my 
recollection. 

3005. l)o you know anything of its state of cultivation, and whether it has been 
improved of late years ?—The society that originally subscribed to clear Saugur 
expended the whole of their funds after clearing a certain part; they then divided 
out portions of the land to such persons as were inclined to take leases under them, 
those leases being generally on the same terms as the lease to the parent society. 
These minor societies, of which there are several, some consisting of four or five 
proprietors, and some of only one, have continued clearing, and they have brought 
nearly the whole of their land into a state of cultivation. The rice crops there are 
as good as in any other part of India. 

306(1. Is the labour performed by natives of the island?—They came from the 
mainland, some from the Midnapore ssillah, some from the 24 Pergunnahs ; they 
were induced to come from obtaining lots of land for five or six years without paying 
any rent; after that period they were to commence with a small rent, subject to 
such future increase as might be agreed upon. The society itself is bound,, after 
the end of 20 years, to pay a land-tax to the Government on the cleared lands. 

3067. The ryots that come do not receive wages?—No; they take so many 
begahs of land and clear them, and for the first four or five years they do not pay 
any rent; after that they engaged to pay, I think, eight annas a begah for a term 
of five or ten years. 

3068. Haa the thing been in considerable progress, so as to enable yon to say 
whether it is a successful experiment ?—Perfectly so as regards the clearing by the 
sub-societieg. I have not the slightest doubt that, in the course of time, a similar 
system will clear away the whole of the Sunderbunds, although there is so much 
jungle, and the Europeans in charge have had great difficulties to contend with. 
Saugur has now, I believe, about 10,000 inhabitants, and I recollect it when there 
was net a soul upon it. 

3069 . Do 
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3069. Do you know upon what terms the Europeans and natives have lived 

together?—-I have never heard of the slightest complaint; there is no police there* 
at least there Was not when I left India. The darogah, on the opposite side of the 
river, at a place called Kedgeree, wished to send some of his peons to Bangui^ hut 
the English superintendents were requested hy the natives to use their influence to 
prevent the establishment of a police station. There had been ntfdisturbance,and 
nothing to occasion the necessity for a police force coming there. % x 3 |/ 

3070. What judicature is it under ?—It is under the 24 Perguhhahs I rather 

think, and is about 1 00 miles from the zillah court. There was one criminal case 
in 1829 or 1830; a man cut his wife’s throat in a At of jealousy ; and, to the best 
of my recollection, he was sent to Calcutta. 4 t 

3071. Is there any harbour or quay by which you can approach?—You can ap¬ 
proach it from the river from Calcutta; the south side of it is towards the sen. The 
Hooghly is on the west, and branches of that river on the north and east. 

3072 All flat ?—Yes, quite flat I may be allowed to consider this island,a proof 
that if capital had been allowed to go to other lands, it is fair to presume the pro¬ 
gress of improvement in the produce of India would have been greater. • ' 

3073. And consequently the revenue increased?—Yes, consequently the revenue 
would have been greater. If the same facilities which have beeh granted to the 
clearing of Saugur had been applied tothe cultivation of sugar, I am decidedly of 
opinion that East-lndia sugar would have been greatly improved in quality ere this. 
We could supply any quantity were the duty here reduced. 

3074. Can you say from your own knowledge that those individuals who hold the 
island of Saugur would have preferred expending their capital in the improvement 
of land already under cultivation ?—I should say, certainly. As a subscriber myself, 
I.should have preferred it to the venture on Saugur. Qne of the great difficulties 
with respect to Saugur is, that it is liable to inundation from heavy gales of wind ; 
this has made the clearance very expfensive. 

3075. Is the condition of the ryots, who cultivate the Sunderbunds, superior to 
the condition of the ryots in any other part of our territory?—No; but I should say 
it is not worse : Saugur has not been, in the cleared part, particularly unhealthy ; 
it is as healthy as the opposite shore of Kedgeree. 

3076. The question referred to the condition of the natives that cultivate Saugur r 
—-The natives are in much the same condition as all ryots engaged in clearing 
lands ; they suffered at first from tigers, but guards with muskets were provided, 
and the island is now almost free of tigers. 

3077. Are there other lands held by Europeans, and since what time?—Many 

estates have been held by Frenchmen; I know one large estate called Nudgheefgkur, 
which formerly belonged to a native chieftain, and which was transferred by his 
heirs to a French gentlefiian of the name of Fortier. The policy’ Of excluding 
Europeans from holding lands, is confined to the East-lndia Company; the;native 
princes do not appear to have participated in their fears. * 
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CIRCULAR LETTER. 


COPY of a LETTER in the Revenue Department, dated the 17 th January 1832 , 
circulated by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 

: India Board, January 17 th 1832 . 

1 am directed by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to inform you, that it is their 
intention to propose your being calledjs a witness before the East-Iudia Committee, in the 
course of the enquiries which they will probably institute into the state of the adminis¬ 
tration of the revenue of our Eastern possessions,) and I am to state that the Board will feel 
much obliged to you for any information and opinions which your experience may, in the 
mean while, enable you to offer in reply to this communication, on the following points, and 
for a specification of any papers on the subject, to which it may appear to vou useful to 
direct attention. J 


ill. 

REVENUE. 

Revenue 

Administration of 
British India. 

Circular Letter 
from 

T H Villior*. Esq, 


1 st. What new acquisitions of territory haVe been made since 1813 , and what change has 
been effected in the system of revenue administration; noticing specially any new taxes that 
may have been imposed, or rates of taxation increased ; and similarly, all taxes collected 
by the former governments which have been abolished or abated. 

2 d. What change has been made in the revenue administration in the territories which 
were in the possession of the British Government in 1813 , during the period that has since 
elapsed, specifying all new taxes that may have been imposed, or rates of assessment 
increased: and similarly, all taxes abolished or abated. 

I. It will also be desirable for you to explain, in all instances of considerable increase of 

receipt, how far the effect has been produced by better management, preventing evasion, or 
is the consequence of an aggravation in the general burthens, or of the assertion of public 
rights which individuals have assumed, pointing out such cases of resumption as may 
appear to you to have operated vexatiously on individuals. J 

II. *In all instances of increase of charge, it will be of advantage that you should explain 
howjhr the increase has been compensated by increased receipts, the prevention of abuses, 
the security of the public, interests, and the better protection of the rights and interests of 
all parties, from whom the revenue is collected. 

III. The nature of the engagements between the Government and the parties who . are 
recognized as the land-holders in that portion of the British territories with which you are 
acquainted. How the amount payable by the occupants of the landh&sbeen adjusted when 
received by an intermediate persou j how far the land revenue, whether received direct by 
Government or through an intermediate person, resembles or differs from the rent of land, 
or resembles or differs from a tax imposed by law. How far it has operated, when received 
direct by Government, to repress agricultural improvement, to preveht the production of 
more valuable articles, to limit the supply, or enhance the price of the articles already pro¬ 
duced; and similarly, how far it has,pad any of the above-mentioned effects when received 
by an intermediate person, and hpw far, in short, the agricultural classes have been affected 
by the land-tax under either mode of assessment, and what its influence has been on the 
interests of the community and on the national wealth. 


IV. Custom 
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• IV. Custom Duties.—The effects whicii have beeri produced on tite trade of the country 
by the establishment of Custom-houses, and jdje imposition of inland transit dudes. How 
far the rates of the duties levied, the vaWhtp^fef; the goods, And the mode of collection 
under the existing custom regulations, may be ; 'to^|^F<ed,tp have improved ar affected the 
convenience of traders, and the general manufactqgp and bommeree ..of the country, 

V. To explain the system of raising a revenue from salt in the provinces with which you,, 
are acquainted, and the effects which the monopoly of th#manufiicture, and the first sale of 
the article by Government, have had on the : agricultural and, general cominerce of the coun¬ 
try, upon tne personal interests of the people, and upon die GOvernidi&n^,revenue of the , 
people, as contrasted with the probable effects of any alteration in Jim system of managing 
this branch of revenue. which itnsay occur to you to suggest. * 

VI. You are requested to submit similar observations on the operation and effects of the 
system of levying revenue from opium in Bengal, should you have had an opportunity of 
observing its influence on the general interests of the agriculture and commerce of the 
country. 

VII. Post-office Revenue,—You are also requested to offer your opinion upon the practi¬ 
cability of improving the plan upon which the PosiUOffice is conducted, and of rendering it 
a source of profit: to Government, without injury to the convenience of individuals.' 

VIII. Tolls upon navigable Rivers andCghids.—Hdw far these collections affect commerce, 
or how far it may be practicable to extend? internal navigation, and at the same time to 
indemnify the Government for the expenditure which may be incurred for that purpose. 

IX. Pilgrim Taxes.-—-How far these can he considered as identifying the British Govern¬ 

ment with the superstitious and idolatrous worship at the places where the taxes are levied, 
and how far the abandonment of such taxes might tend to aggravate the evils that result 
front the assemblage of large bodies of pilgrims at plaices, and at periods when their feeling* 
are peculiarly excited. /£: , 


X, The monopoly of tobacco being peculiar to the provinces of Malabar and Canara, 
under the government of Fort St. George, it is of importance to ascertain whether there is 
any thing m the situation of those two provinces to warrant the establishment of a peculiar 
system of taxation in them ; and whether the interests of Government, and of the people, 
may not be eventually promoted by placing the supply of Malabar and Canara on the same 
footing as those of the other provinces of Fort St. George. The expense of management 
and collection, as contrasted with the levy of ordinary custom on transit duties, and the 
charge annually incurred in repressing smuggling and punishing breachea^of the peace, will 
require to be particularly explained, in as far as you may be able to do so. , 

1 have the honour, &c. &c. 

(Signed) T. Hyde Vnxtggjs. 


P. S. I am instructed'to add, that the records of this office will be available to you, 
should you consider it, necessary to refer to them Hlfurtherauce of the objects of this letter. 

■iw V 

P. S. 2. You stre^Mii^ted to refer to the, accompanying memoranda on the salt and 
opium revenues, and^.^ale your opinion as to the practicability of raising, by means of 
duties, a revenue equal in aniouhjt to that now obtained through the instrumentality of the 
salt and opium thonopoly. 
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1. The acquisitions of territory, it 
statements to the Political Sub-commi 
purpose. l-'v. ■ 

The Revenues yielded appear In the following Tables: 


date and quantity, have been exhibited in 
laid in a map which has been prepared for that 
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2. And what change has been, effected in the system^ ;l?evbnue Administration, 
noticing specially any new Taxes that may have been imposed, or rates of Taxation 
increased; -.ttd similarly, all Taxes collected by the former Govs^nents which have 
been abolished or abated. 




2. Our system in the management of new territory is, to abolish the farming of the 
revenues wherever it exists; Md to abolish all petty taxes whidh appe^r/to operate Un¬ 
equally, or to be more vexatious than productive. ' V 

Jastie Puttees (a name given to miscellaneous cesses, not falling either on the produce of 
lander trade) have been every where abolished, 
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• The Sauder Warred (certain exactionsoh viilag^s) have been soragulated as to cover only 
the village expenses. ■ 

Colonel Briggs, in Malwa, abolished the Skw#r Warred Puttee altogether, and defrayed 
the village expenses, which he limited to, four on the gross jumma from the Govern¬ 
ment revenue. . '■ - ki -v ' ■* , 

In other respects the instructions are, to maintain the native system ; to levy the revenue 
according to the actual cultivation; to make the assessment light,* and to impose no new 
taxes. * 1 , ' ' ' ■ ■ , ' *?* 

‘ ' ' . ' ' ' W, ■ ■ 

11. — 1. What change has been effected in the Reve4$ie Administration of the 
Territories which WeVe inpossession of the British Government in 1813, during the 
period that has since elapsed; specifying all 'newTaxes tliat may have been im- 
• posed, or Rates of ’Assessment increased ; and •i8~ .ilarly all Taxes abolished or 
abated. ' 


1. The changes in Bengal have consisted rather in pew expedients to improve the working 
of the system, than in the system itself. r s,:, ’ y/jv. 

In 1816-17, measures were taken to n^ast^blish the office of Canongoe, and reform that 
of Putwarry, a kind of village and district officers,of account; the expectations, however, 
attached "to that measure, have been very' ^psrfectly realized. 

For better obtaining the advantages of registration in respect to facts on which revenue 
questions depend. Registrars and Record Committees were appointed ; but so many difficul¬ 
ties opposed the measure, that it has not beea persevered in. f r 

For better accomplishing the work of supimntendenee, a separate Board of Salt, Opium, 
and Customs, was established in 1819, and the Board: of Revenue was thereby relieved of a 
largo portion of the business with which it was formerly overloaded; and in 1822 two addi¬ 
tional Boards of Revenue were established, one for the Central Provinces, 'kid one for 
the Upper Provinces: the Board at the Presidency remaining charged with, the Lower 
Provinces.'' 1 "' , y 

In 1829 two of these Boards, those for the Central and Upper Provinces, were abolished, 
and Commissioners of Revenue’ and Circuit were appointed, by whom the duties of the 
Boards were to be performed ; the Board of Revenue at the Presidency remaining, and 
being charged with the general superintendence over the whole revenue business of the 
Presidency. '$* 

Under the belief that land to a great amount within the Presidency escaped the Govern¬ 
ment assessment, though not entitled to exemption on a valid ground. Regulation II. of 
1819 was passed, laying down rules for investigating claims to exemption, and for reading 
the revenue where the claim wai not sustained. Tne Court of Directors expressed strong 
doubts as to the propriety, in several of its parts, of thepiaB of operations devised for the 
purpose, and had no sanguine expectations of success. The success not corresponding with 
the expectations of tfo cpfa yral Government, they passed Regulation III: of 1828 for im¬ 
proving the prOcOsiSS^SSumption; but the Court, in their Revenue Despatch, dated 
28th September I83l'^Uimltfng that the equitable claims of individuals were thereby too little 
Secured, forbad resumption under those new rules, andrecommended^therB better calcu¬ 
lated for that purpose. ' j.> 

v "Jj '*■' J • V * 

With a view to the establishment of a more permanent system in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, Regulation VII. of 1822, and for its amendment, IV. of 1828 were enacted, for 
the purpose of effecting a minute inquiry, to ascertain the existing rights of all classes of 
occupants, as also the extent and value of the land of every village. 

In 1824, Government laid down certain rules, permitting Europeans to hold lands k the 
interior under long leases. . . ■ 

’ -A* 
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At Madras, on the expiration of the village leases, the ryotwar system has been pro¬ 
secuted, with only a few exceptions, throughout the territory, with a reduction of twenty- 
live per cent, upou the survey assessment. { . 

In 1814 the duties on the trade between Cftfoat Britain and India were reduced (generally), 
as they had been in Bengal, to two and a--half per cent. 

The plan of renting the Land Customs was adopted in 1821. 

The expedient of tryidg in large districts a principal collector, with an adequate number 
of sub-colloctors under him, instead of dividing the district iuto more colleetorships than 
one, was adopted, and generally with good success. 

The rules adopted in 1824, for permitting Europeans to hold lands in Bengal, were copied 
at Madras. 

On representation of the bad consequences ascribed to the tobacco monopoly in Coim¬ 
batore and Malabar, the Court of Directors in 1824 recommended the substitution of a 
transit duty. 

The monopoly price of salt was in 1828 raised from seventy-five rupees pergarce to its old 
price of 105 rupees. 

At Bombay the duties on the trade with Great Britain were reduced, as at the other 
Presidencies, in 1814, to two and a-half per cent. 

A regulation was passed (one of 1823) for the resumption of lands exempted, without 
title, from the payment of revenue. 

The Custom Regulations were revised and simplified in 1824. 

In 1825 the survey of the Deccan was undertaken : the assessment then made to remain 
experimental for five years, and if found satisfactory to form the foundation of leases for 
thirty years. 

The Swaddeo Tax in Ahmedabad and Kaira was abolished in 1827. 

The office of commissioner in the Deccan was abolished in 1827, and a thirty years’ settle¬ 
ment was authorized in certain cases in Broach. 

In 1829 a commissioner of Revenue and Circuit was appointed in imitation of the plan 
adopted in Bengal. 

Tiie plan of principal and sub-collectors was introduced in imitation of Madras. 

2. First, it will also be desirable for you to explain, in all instances of consi¬ 
derable increase of receipt, how far the effect lias been produced by better manage¬ 
ment, preventing evasion, or is the consequence of an aggravation in the general 
. burthens, or of the assertion of public rights which individuals had assumed. 

2. I suppose that a general answer is all that is required to this question ; because, if 
otherwise, laborious research and no little time would be required. 

The instances of considerable increase of receipt are, in the land, revenue in Behar and 
Benares, and the monopolies of salt and opium in Bengal. 

The following document affords explanation of the increased receipt of land revenue in 
Behar and Benares. 
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The increase of receipt from the monopolies of salt and opium, has risen from both* 
the sources alluded to in the question, both from better management and increase of 
the impost, 

3. And pointing out such instanees of resumption as may appear to you to have 
operated vexatiously upon individuals. 

3. The loss of an accustomed income always oporates vexatiously upon the losing in¬ 
dividual ; and therefore *the Court of Directors’have recommended great consideration of all 
reasonable expectations. I cannot point out any instance of particular hardship, because if 
any such were known it would have been redressed. 

4. In all instances of increase of charge, it will be of advantage that you should ex¬ 
plain how far the increase has been compensated by increased receipts, the prevention 
of abuses, the security of the public interests, and the better protection of the rights 
and interests of all parties from whom the revenue is collected. 

4. If by increase of charge be meant increase of burthens on tho people, of such increase, 
unless in the case of salt, and of tobacco in Malabar and Canara, there has been little. 

What consequent increase of receipt there has been appears in the accounts, and need not 
be transcribed here. 

Increase of receipts does not, as of course, imply “ prevention of abuses, the security of 
the public interests, and the better protection of the rights and interests of all parties from 
whom the revenue is collected.” 

These great objects have been incessantly aimed at, in the whole course both of the 
revenue and judicial administration, and much has been accomplished, though much still 
remains to be done. 


III.—1. The nature of the engagements between Government and tbc parties who 
are recognized as the land-holders in that portion of the British territories with which 
you are acquainted. 

1. The naturOjOf the engagement is, in all cases, that of a contract, viz. to pay so much 
reveuue for so much land, either for one year, or for a certain number of years, or in 
perpetuity. 

2. How far the amount receivable by Government has been really assessed? 

2. The assessment is made by taking evidence of what the land can afford to pay. 

The evidence is t&ken in more or less detail, according to circumstances. Sometimes the 
actual payment of preceding years is taken alone. In other cases a minute survey and 
valuation is made of the land, and account is taken of every other circumstance by which the 
amount and value of the produce may be affected; and there are cases in all the intermediate 
stages between these two. 

3. How the amount payable by the occupants of the land has been adjusted, 
when received by an intermediate person. 

3. There is no difference in the case of receipt by an intermediate person, except in the 
allowance which is made for his trouble. 

4. How fair the land revenue, whether received direct by Government, or through 
an intermediate person, resembles or differs from the rent of land j or resembles or 
differs fr ni a tax imposed by law. 

4. 1 endeavoured to state my ideas upon this point in my evidence before the Select Com¬ 
mittee last yoar; and I suppose it will be,sufficient if l set down here the substance of what 
l then delivered length. 

The land rev< ie in India, as generally assessed, differs from rent only in respect to 
amoujjtt, accordt, . as it is lest; or more than what exists after the cost of cultivation is 
replaced. 
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• When a fixed proportion of the produfce was taken as revenue, it was a tax of the nature 
of the tithe in England, 

5. How far it lias operated, when received direct by Government to repress agri¬ 

cultural improvement, to prevent the.m^uction of more valuable articles, to limit 
the supply, or enhance the price of me ' articles already produced; and similarly, 
how far it has had any of the above-mentioned effects when received by an interme¬ 
diate person ? , 

5. Excess of exaction, by which I understand any encroachment upon the full remu*,. 
neration of the cultivator, impedes agricultural improvement by impeding the accumulation 
of capital in the hands of the cultivator; and that equally whether the exaction is made 
by Government, or by an intermediate party. 

An assessment which is general, whether it does or. does not exceed the proper limit, has 
no tendency to enhance the price of any product in particular, or to limit the supply of any 
product in particular. 

If a higher assessment, however, is laid upon the land which grows a particular product, 
the effect of that is to enhance proportionally the price of the product, which generally 
implies a corresponding diminution of sale, that is, a diminution of the quantity which can 
be sold; it. rather implies, therefore, a lisaU'.of the demand than any limit of the supply. 

This higher assessment of laud cultivated for certain products has hitherto been very 
common in India. The error of it has beeu seen by us; and instructions have been given for 
its discontinuance. 

6, And how far, iu short, the agricultural classes have been affected by the land 
tax under either mode of assessment, and what its influence has been on the interests 
of the community and on the national wealth. 

6. This seems to me to resolve itself entirely into this one question: has. the exaction 
upon the cultivators, iu point of fact, been' most severe where the revenue is paid to the 
Government directly, or where it is paid through intermediate agency ? 

This is a subject of controversy, on which, in my opinion, we have not evidence sufficiently 
precise to authorize a decision. # 

There is another question, viz. Whether by Government or the intermediate agent the 
excessive exaction is most likely to be remedied ? on which I think we-are competent to decide, 
and on which I have, on the occasion already alluded to, expressed my opinion. 

IV. Custom Duties.—The effects which have been produced’bn the trade of the 
country by the establishment of customhouses, and the imposition of inland transit 
duties ; how far the rates of the duties levied, the valuation of the goods, And the 
mode of collection under the existing custom regulations, may be considered to have 
improved or affected the convenience of traders, and the general manufactures and 
commerce of the country ? 

♦ 

IV. The Custom duties in India, which are levied either at sea 'ports or on the frontier, arc 
of the nature of exporjtand import duties every where, and are modelled very much upon the 
English plan ; they .tore therefore, to a great degree, the properties, good and bad, of that 
system, with simi^etf^cts upon the trade of the country. „ ? 

The transit dqnE, or imposts levied upon the passage of goods from one part of the Bri¬ 
tish territory to amuher, are a different thing, and are no doubt exceptionable. 

This has been well understood, both by the home and the local authorities, by whom the 
desire of their abolition has been frequently expressed. # 

The state of the finances> Which made it difficult to spare so much revenue, and the im¬ 
possibility of' finding a less exceptionable source, have alone delayed the abolition of these 
duties, the collection of which is a source, not infrequent, of fraud~fraud by which, however, 
the trader is not the" principal sufferer, but the reverse. . . . . . ’ $ 

Import 
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Import and export duties affect traders in India the same way as every where else. I 
believe as little obstruction is occasioned by the Custom House regulations in India as else¬ 
where. I am not competent to speak of them in detaiL 

The rates of duty can only be known by inspecting the schedules appended to the enacting 
regulations at the several Presidencies. ; 
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V. To explain Jhe system of raising a revenue from Salt in the Provinces with which 
you are acquainted, and the.effects which the monopoly of the manufacture, and first 
sale of the article by Government, have had on the agricultural and general commerce 
of the country, upqn the personal interests of the people, and upon the Government 
revenue, as contrasted with the probable effects of any alteration in the system of 
managing this branch of reveuue, which it may occur to you to suggest. 

V. The history of the salt monopoly, and the details of its business, are already before 
tho Committee, m an excellent paper I have seen, drawn up by Mr. Stark. 

1 do not think that a tax upon salt, considered in itself, is calculated to have any peculiar 
effects, either upon the agricultural or commercial interests of the country. 

Neither do I think that the mode of levying that tax in India, through the medium of a 
monopoly, has any tendency to affect those interests. 

The amount of the tax, no doubt, affects the personal interests of the people, as payers, 
in proportion to its amount, just as any other payment of equal amount would do. 

I am not aware of any hardship there is in making the payment through the price of salt, 
which adds peculiarly to the burthen of the payment. 

Whether the best mode of raising a revenue through the price of salt be that of a mono¬ 
poly is a controverted question, and one upon which. For want of decisive evidence, it is not 
easy to come to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The mode to be compared with it is, that of allowing the free manufacture and free im¬ 
portation of salt, tho manufacture subject to excise duties, tho importation to custom 
duties. 

in comparing \he two modes, the principal question to be solved is, in which of the two 
the difficulties of preventing smuggling would be the greatest. 

Under the present system, when the manufacture is in tho hands of Government exclu¬ 
sively, and limited to a few districts, and all importation is on account of Government, the 
difficulty of preventing smuggling seems to be reduced to its lowest terms. 

' What would be the increase of difficulty (for it seems clear there would be increase) in 
the case of free manufacture, can only be estimated by experienced and judicious men upon 
the spot. 

The, means necessary to be employed to overcome any very considerable difficulties in the 
prevention of smuggling are very undesirable; they are at once expensive and apt to 
create great evils among the people. 

To compensate these evils, the only material advantage, I think, which any body can pro¬ 
mise himself from the system of freedom, is the reduction of price which he may anticipate 
from this mode of supply, without diminishing the revenue of Goverpme^. 

This would no doubt be a most desirable effect, if it be one which cah be counted upon. 
But Government must be cautious of encountering the certain evils of a greater scope to 
smuggling, for an advantage which is doubtful in any considerable degree, ^ 

The present price to the customer may be considered as made up of two portions : 1st, 
the duty to Government; 2d, the priradcost of the article. 

In what way is either of these to be reduced by the system of freedom; 

It may be said that the rate of duty may be lowered, if the quantity sold is increased, 

and yet the amount of revenue remain the same. _ 

3 On 
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On this however it is to be observed, that this result is equally attainable under the 
system of monopoly ; because, if the quantity sold would be increased by lowering the price, 
it is only necessary now to augment the sales, so that for this end no change of system is 
required. 

If it be said that the cost of production would be lowered, for that the salt might be 
imported cheaper than it can be made: 

That advantage also is equally attainable under the present system as under that of 
freedom; because, if Government could import the article at a lower rate than it can manu¬ 
facture, the price might- be reduced to that extent without any reduction of the rate of 
duty. ■ ">Sff 

It has appeared to the Court of Directors so probable that a large portion, if not the 
whole of the Bengal supply, might be obtained from the Coast at a cheaper rate than it can 
be manufactured m Bengal, that they have frequently urged upon the Bengal Government 
the expediency of the trial, and have never acknowledged the sufficiency of the reasons upon 
which they have declined it. 

It, may be further said, that there would be an advantage to the community in opening 
this branch of manufacture to their industry : 

This resolves itself into the question, whether the cost of production would be less in the 
bands of individuals than in the hands of Government ? I consider that as doubtful at the 
least ; because, though it may be true that Government operations are the reverse of econo¬ 
mical, the want of economy is probably more than compensated in this very peculiar case, 
by unity of system, concert* of operations, and more effectual application of power. 


The result of this comparison seems to be in favour of the monopoly, unless the very 
name monopoly is considered a make-weight and a. counterbalance to real and substantial 
advantages; advantages gained by it, not as an instrument of commerce but of taxation, 
raising a great revenue through sale of salt. ■; f 1 ' 

Of the monopoly itself there arc two modes, and each has its partisans. 

In Bengal the salt is sold by Government at sales by auction, one per mouth, and the 
price is regulated by the quantity put up. 

*At Madras the price of the article is fixed ; and individuals come and.purchase at the 
Government stores, at any time aud in any quantity they please. 

For my own part I do not see that there is any great balance of advantage on either 
side. 

It is alleged that the periodical sales at Calcutta give advantage to the great capitalists, 
who alone can purchase the great lots, and are thereby enabled to estabush a sort of sub¬ 
monopoly in their own favour. 

But the large capitalists will always have an advantage ; and there is competition enough 
of large capitals at Calcutta to prevent the rate of profit to the, dealers in salt from exceed¬ 
ing that in other departments of trade. 

It is also certain .that the sale of salt at the stores on the coast is there the great scene of 
abuse, aud it, is obvious that such sales cannot easily be protected .from abuse, to which 
periodical sales bjjfeuetion are much less exposed. ■■ * 

VI.—You are requested to submit similar observations on the operation and 
effects bf .the system of levying revenue from opium in Bengal, should you have had 
j, au opportunity of observing its influence on ( the general interests of the agriculture 

and commerce of the cfeuutry. ' 

VI.—I have already, on the occasion above referred to, expressed my opinion that the tax 
on opium, or the revenue, derived from it, is of all species Of taxes one of the most desira- 
ble, as it falls in greatest part, not on the subjects of the Government, but on foreigners. 

. The 
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* The mode of realizing the revenue is the same ip principle as that employed in the case of 
salt. It is realized through a monopoly and periodical sales. 

The details of the business have been well explained in another paper, drawn up by Mr. 
Stark. 

I am satisfied that the monopoly of opiumhashad no injurious effect on the agrieuMtire or 
commerce of the country. 

It has had a favourable effect on the interest of the people, in as far as they are relieved 
from the burthen of taxation by the amount of revenue thus derived from foreigners. • 

The small amount levied on internal consumption I have never heard objected to. 

I do not consider any Other mode of raising a large revenue by opium feasible. 

VII. Post-office Revenue.—You are also requested to offer your opinion upon the 
practicability of improving the plan upon which the Post-office is conducted, and of 
rendering it a source of profit to Government without injury to the convenience of 
individuals. 

VII. I have no acquaintance with the details of Post-office management, and am not 

?[ualified to give an opinion upon them. I have heard that the receipts from the Post-office in 
ndia are kept very much down by the abuse of franking; and 1 think that is a practice which 
ought to be abolished every where. 

VIII. Tolls upon navigable rivers and canals.-—How far those collections affect 
commerce, or how far it may be practicable to extend internal navigation, and at the 
same time to indemnify the Government for the expenditure whicli may be incurred 
for that purpose ? 

VIII. In as far as such tolls are a source of revenue to Government, they are of the 
nature of transit duties, and liable to the same objections. In as far as tolls for the use of 
bridges, canals, roads, and other expensive accommodations, are only a compensation for 
the cost of .them, they are payments merely for a service rendered, and to this the Indian 
governments have been directed to restrain them. 

As the benefits of them are local, or at least confined to those who consume the goods 
which pass them, it seems but reasonable that they should bear the expense, and not the 
community at large, of whom the greater part do not partake the benefit. When the abuses 
incident to the coflection can be prevented, such tolls, therefore, seem expedient. 

The indemnification of the Government for any increase in the extent of internal navigation 
■*"~3opends entirely upon the amount of commerce to be conveyed by it, and is the subject of 
compilation in each instance. 

IX. Pilgrim Taxes.—How far these can be considered as identifying the British 
Government with the superstitious and idolatrous worship at the places where the 
taxes are levied, and how far the abandonment of such taxes might tend to aggra¬ 
vate the evils that result from the assemblage of large bodies of pilgrims at places and 
at periods when their feelings are peculiarly excited ? 

IX. I cannot enter into the train of thought by which the conclusion is come to that, 
because we take frote the pilgrims resorting to certain religious festiv e^ the tax which they 
have always been accustomed to pay, we identify ourselves with the sujWrstitions they go to 
practise. 

I think the case must be, that, in arriving at such conclusion, the receiving of the tax is 
confounded .with the licensing of stews and gaming-houses, by which it is supposed that 
somehow they are authorized, though wny you should refuse to license, or do any tiling else 
calculated to lessen the evils which you cannot prevent, I do not understand. 

But at all events the two eases are entirely different. We wish to avoid the appearance 
of authorizing stews and gaming-houses: but so far are we from wishing to avoid tn© 
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appearance of authorizing the superstitions *>f our native subjects in India, that we profess it, * 
nay, we bound to protect those superstitions, so long as the people desire to observe them. 

A tax is commonly considered a discouragement; so much so, that if the pilgrim tax had 
been first imposed by us it could hardly have failed to be regarded as a blow, struck at the 
natioaal religion, by an impediment thrown in the way of its most solemn ceremonies. 

It has been alleged that the imposition of the tax has the effect of increasing the number 
of pilgrims, desire, it is said, being inflamed by difficulty. Upon $iis principle we ought 
to cry out for the abolition of all taxes on ardent spirits for the purpose of lessening the 
number of drunkards, and for the multiplication of bad houses for the purpose of lessening 
debauchery. r 1 * 

r l hat much endeavour has been used and expense incurred to lessen, not only the enormi¬ 
ties, but the calamities incident to such assemblings of people, the records of the Government 
afford abundant evidence. That the relaxation of these endeavours would be attended with 
a great increase of the evils can hardly be doubted. If only the tax were abandoned, and 
the same endeavours and cost For the prevention of evil were continued, I do not see what 
other effect the abandonment of the tax would have than that of increasing the number of 
pilgrims, by lessening the expense of their exploit, and bringing it within the means of a 
greater number of persons. 

X. The monopoly of tobacco being peculiar to the provinces of Malabar and 
Canara, under the Government of Fort, St. George, it is of importance to ascertain 
whether there is any thing in the situation of those two provinces to warrant the 
establishment of a peculiar system of taxation in them, and whether the interests of 
Government and of the people may not be eventually promoted by placing the 
supply of Malabar and Cauara on the same footing as the other provinces of Fort St. 
George. The expense of management and collection, as contrasted with the levy of 
ordinary custom or transit duties, and the charge annually incurred in repressing 
smuggling and punishing breaches of the peace, will require to be particularly 

explained, in as far as you may be able to do so. 

X. In itself, tobacco seems as unobjectionable a subject of taxation as any commodity 
can be. 


It is purely a luxury, and not only so, but it is not entirely harmless; its effects are not 
good, either upon the body or the mind. 

T here has been a warm controversy between two collectors about the best mode of 
realizing a revenue from this source ; and, as usually happens in warm ‘controversy, there’ 
seems to be so much exaggeration as to lessen our confidence in the statements receive^. 

Tobacco in any considerable quantity is consumed in India only in the provinces of Canara 
and Malabar, and it is grown in the neighbouring province of Coimbatore. That is the reason 
why the mouopoly is confined to those provinces. The mode of realizing the revenue by 
monopoly appears to have been resorted to, as in the case of salt and opium, for the greater 
facility of coping with the smuggler. 

It would appear that the means employed have -not been successful in the prevention of 
abuse. 

Wither this ha^ arisen from defects which may be remedied, or’from the insuperable 
difficulties of the case, remains to be inquired. If the latter, the tax should be given up. 

It is said the people of Malabar and Canara are poor, and already over-taxed. That 
may be a very good reason for lessening the amount of taxation, without being any reason for 
abolishing the tax on tobacco. It is no reason for abolishing the tax on whiskey that the 
people of Ireland are miserably poor, seeing the consumption of whiskey tends only to 
make them poorer. • ■ J 

(Signed) James Jkfiu*, 
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LETTER from W.M‘CULLOCH, Esq. to T. Hyde Villiers, Esq., dated 11th Feb.1832. 

Sir: 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt, on the 7th instant, of your letter dated the 
17th ultimo, desiring such information and opinions as my experience may enable me to offer 
upon certain points therein specified, relating to the revenue administration of our Eastern 
possessions. • 

I trust it is unnecessary to assure you, that it is no less my wish than I feel it to be my duty 
to yield, to the utmost limits of my power, a prompt and punctual obedience to the com¬ 
mands of the Right Honourable the Board of Commissioners. I cannot, therefore, but deeply 
regret my inability, on the present occasion, to answer the questions contained in your 
letter. It is upwards of twelve years since I ceased to have more than a very general and 
superficial acquaintance with the revenue branch of the Indian administration; and 1 hope T 
may be allowed to submit without offence, that the information now required can only be 
supplied by persons intimately conversant with the proceedings of the local governments in 
that department during the last eighteen years, and possessing ready access to their records. 
Even with these advantages, the task woftjd need no little time and much laborious research; 
und after all (if I do not overrate difficultieC; the results on several of the points of inquiry 
would still be far from satisfactory. "I 

Under these circumstances I must throw myself on the indulgence of the Board, and 
humbly crave exemption from an undertaking which I have not the means of executing; and 
also from being examined as a witness before the East-Irtttia Committee on this branch of 
their investigation. 

I have read with attention the Minutes of the Evidence given by Mr. Mill before the last 
Committee, and have no hesitation in declaring my general mid almost entire concurrence in 
the answers given by that gentleman to the questions ft tomim. 

The only material exceptions which I would wish HP this declaration, are the 

answers which he gave to questions Nos. 4192 to 42G« 

i am of opinion, with all deference, that it is i the natives should be 

employed ostensibly to a greater extent than they have hitherto been in the civil adminis¬ 
tration of our Indian possessions. 1 use the term ostensibly, because, in point of fact, they 
are at present employed much more extensively than is generally imagined in the revenue 
and judicial departments, and also in the public offices of the account; but until lately they 
have been very inadequately remunerated, and have consequently been placed under strong 
temptations to misconduct. From not being brought forth before the public eye, they 
have sot received due credit and encouragement when they acted well; nor has the cheek 
of public opinion been allowed its ordinary influence in restraining malversation. It never 
can be a question whether or not native agency ought to be resorted to, for without it the 
whole business of Government must come to an immediate stand. The only questions are, 
first, whether the same principles of control and responsibility, of reward and punishment, 
should be applied to the Native as to the European class of public functionaries; and se¬ 
condly, whether native agency should be confined within the narrowest possible limits, or 
extended as far as prudence will permit. It is upon the latter point that 1 differ from Mr. 
Mill. p,, , 

Without having had the advantage of personal residence in India, I cannot entertain 
a doubt that the exclusion, or rather the very limited admission of the natives, under the 
British Government, to* situations of honour and emolument, is felt by them as a grievance. 
Their general capacity for business I have never heard disputed. Their want of probity 
and trustworthiness, indeed, has often Been alleged as a reason for their exclusion from any 
but very subordinate employments, without, I think, making due allowance for the circum¬ 
stances in which their moral defects originate, and also without impartially considering 
whether proper means have been taken to correct their bad, and improve their good qualities. 
If we show a disposition to confide in them, it seems not unreasonable to expect that they 
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will endeavour to deserve our confidence.' By judiciously operating upon their hopes and 
Administration of fears, they may be taught to perceive how closely their own interests are connected with 
Uritish India. assiduity in their duties and fidelity to their trusts. The performance of ministerial functions 
will gradually make them better acquainted with the principles and ends of our institutions 
and more attached to them. In short, the freer their access to stations of profit and dis¬ 
tinction is rendered, the less they will be likely to repine under the disadvantages incident to 
a foreign government. 

Mr. Mill considers the feelings of degradation from being governed by foreigners 
altogether European. It may be true as respects the Hindoos (for I apprehend it is 
otherwise with the Mahomedan part of the population), that this ieeling has been much 
blunted by frequent revolutions and long subjection to foreign domination; yet it should be 
recollected that, even under their Mussulman conquerors, they continued for the most part 
in charge of the collection of the public revenues. But were it admitted that they regard 
with indifference the circumstances of their being governed by a few temporary sojourners 
in their land, with whom they cannot freely converse or intermarry, with whom they neither 
eat nor drink, nor worship God in common, and that, consoling themselves with the benefits 
they enjoy under a strong, a just, and a benignant Government, they overlook the distinc¬ 
tions between them and their rulers of colour, language, manners, and religion, I should 
find great difficulty in persuading myself that they can view with equal indifference their 
sparing admission to a field of honest industry and laudable ambition. 

I am perfectly aware, from the extraordinary nature of our position in India, that the 
more important civil offices and high military commands must remain in the hands of 
Europeans; but this appears to me to constitute an additional reason for employing the 
natives in such situations as they are capable of filling with advantage. 

Let me not, however, be understood as advocating any sudden and extensive diffusion of 
native agency, or as holding out a prospect, by such means, of effecting any immediate 
saving of expense. In order to the process being successful, prudent, or safe, it must be 
cautious, gradual, and slow. Checks, instead of being withdrawn, must be multiplied; and 
control, tar from being relaxed, will require to be exercised with increased vigilance and 
activity. Neither will the number, nor, generally speaking, the salaries of the European 
functionaries admit of reduction, at least for a considerable time to come; whilst the 
allowances to the Native officers (if they are fairly dealt by) should be proportioned to the 
importance of the duties assigned to them. Although, therefore, an eventual diminution of 
charge may be reasonably contemplated from an extended employment of the natives in the 
internal ail ministration of the country, I am satisfied that no immediate £elief to the public^ 
burthens ought to be expected from that source. ‘ 

I hope that you will excuse the communication of an opinion not directly called for by 
your letter; but having stated my general concurrence in the evidence given by Mr. Mill, 

I thought it right to notice a point whereon I have the misfortune rather to differ from him. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

19, Upper Bedford Place, W. M'Culloch. 

iltb February 1832. 


Letter from 
W. M. Fleming, 
Esa. 

»Ot!i March 1832. 


LETTER from W. M. FLEMING, Esq. to T. Hyde Villi ers, Esq. 

Sir: Barochnn Castle,*30th March 1832. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th January, which 
only reached me the middle of February, containing queries on certain points*respecting 
tire administration of revenue in the East-Indies: and in answer beg to state, that having 
been employed during my residence (on the Bengal Establishment) in India almost entirely 
in the judicial branch of the service, I am unable to enter into the detail of revenue affairs, 
with the exception of the opium department, in which, for some years before I Jeff India, 

1 was 
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I was employed ; but I shall endeavour to reply to the questions proposed by the Com mis-’ . —‘ 

siouers a« fully as I urn able, or my time will permit; and as far as they relate to the pro- w it } 1 ', 
vi.nee of Behar, in which 1 was almost exclusively employed. ' £ s ’ 

1 cannot exactly state the extent of territories which have been acquired since 1813, but 30th March 1832. 
they consist of the mountainous regiou of Kuraown (which formerly belonged to the Na- 
paulese), Arracan, and Assam, taken from the Burmese, neither of which I believe arc very 
valuable, or likely to atlcl much to the revenue of the country; and besides these pre the 
territories brought by the result of the Pindarree war under the control of the British 
Government. 

1 am not aware that any very material change has taken place in the province, of Behar in 
the revenue system since 1813, that province having been permanently settled under the 
Regulations of 1793} aud I have little knowledge of the alterations that have taken place 
in the Western Provinces. Since I left India, however, l understand both the revenue 
aud judicial administration have been materially altered, but this change docs not seem 
popular. 

I believe from the time the Board of Commissioners and Central Board were established 
in Behar, the Abkanee revenue increased,in consequence of more attention Laving been paid 
to it. There was also a greater revenue realized on the produce* of saltpetre, which had 
not been included in the permanent settlement, and had always been collected separately 
by the former Government as well as ours, being in fact a tax on the article produced rather 
than on the land. 

Resumptions have, in some of the districts of Behar, considerably contributed to increase 
the revcuue, but I am sorry to say many of them appeared to me to operate vcxatiously 
upon individuals, particularly the resumption of the Canoongoc lands, which was carried 
into effect rather hastily and without due investigation. The proceedings have however 
been revised, and the errors in agreat measure rectified. Since the promulgation of Regu¬ 
lation and subsequent Regulations, respecting the resumption of lands held 

free of asaesiraent under illegal or invalid tenures, a considerable portion of land in the 
Behar provinces has been declared liable to the payment of revenue by the authority of the 
collectors and Boards, who, 1 doubt not, generally exercised the important trust with dis¬ 
cretion ; but the natives seem to think the mode of procedure by those authorities arbitrary, 
and would have looked upon such inquiries with less suspicion aud distrust had the old 
system of a reference by the revenue authorities to a court of justice previous to resumption 
been adhered to, qnd,*at all events, the decision of the courts would have been submitted 
to without murmur ; arid I much fear that the Courts of Commissioners established to try 
such eases by a Regulation passed in 1828 will be equally dL-.nsted by the people, who 
will cousider them, not as courts established for their protection, but for a very different 
purpose. 

The province of Behar being permanently settled, the nature of the engagements between 
the Government and landholder is too well known to require explanation ; the assessment 
throughout the province is certainly light in most instances, and I have every reason to 
think it was so originally; but much of the land which was at that time in a waste state 
having since been brought into high cultivation, the income of the zemindar has in con¬ 
sequence increased, whilst the Government revenue remained the same. 

Cultivation in one district oF Behar, that is Tirhoot, between the years 1804 and 1828, 
during which period 1 bad an opportunity of being well acquainted with it, increased above 
one-fourth, and in many other partsof that province a similar improvement has taken place; 
and from tny own knowledge, I can with confidence assert that the people of Behar are, in 
respect to wealth and comforts, in a much better situation than when I first knew it; I 

mean 

• The investigation and arrangement respecting saltpetre was made by Mr. L. Kennedy, tinder the order of Mr. 

Dean, Commissioner of Behar and Benares, in 1815-16. 
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mean of course the middle and lower orders, for many of the old families have lost their 
property cither by sale for arrears of revenue, or private sale, or mortgages, occasioned in 
some cases by their own extravagance, and in others by the chicanery of the agents in¬ 
trusted with the management of their affairs. In Behar province, however, although there 
were a number of old families of rank who had large possessions, there were also a 
greater number of village malicks, or small sharers, than in the lower provinces; and 
the greater number of these smaller proprietors still remain, and some of them have 
become very wealthy. 

The cases of “ sales,” for arrears of revenue have lately been Very few in Behar, the 
revenue authorities being much averse to have recourse to such a measure; and even those 
which took place some time ago were mostly occasioned by disputes between the sharers 
themselves about their respective portions, and a sale became the only mode of settling 
the dispute, when perhaps the village or estate was purchased by one sharer who happened 
to be rich, and who in this manner managed to make an arrangement with the contending 
parties; indeed, in some cases in Tirhoot, l have known the sharers in a village so nume¬ 
rous, that the portion of land was so inconsiderable which belonged to or came to the 
share of some individuals that it could hardly do more than support them, so that the 
revenue had to be made good by the more wealthy. To explain fully the whole system 
and detail of this village community would be tedious, but I may shortly remark that the 
commuu practice is for each sharer (who are generally Brahmins or Hagepoots, and work 
very little) to appropriate a portion of the land (for which they pay no rent) equal to 
what they suppose to be the profit of their respective shares, this they cultivate on their 
own account; the remainder of the land is let to the more industrious and hard-working 
clasScs of resident or non-resident ryots, who pay a rent equal to at least half the produce 
of the land cultivated by them, and from this fund the revenue and other charges is to be 
paid. In favourable years no difficulty is experienced, and their is sometimes a surplus 
to be divided amongst the sharers, which immediately goes, spent perhaps in a marriage, 
at which they spend all they have or can borrow; but in case of a bad season, or any unfore¬ 
seen demand, now is the deficiency of rent to be made up but by the more wealthy sharers, 
who may probably never be repaid; indeed, if often happens that the petty sharers 
(where they are very numerous) cultivate more land than they are entitled to, and thus 
throw the burthen on the more wealthy proprietors, who have no mode of saving them¬ 
selves but by withholding the revenue and allowing a sale to take place. It is true that 
was sometimes had recourse to by individuals (although I believe not frequently) to oust 
their partners; but this may be either discovered by the collector qt the time of sale, or 
rectified by a suit in Court. * • ' 

It is now very common, and is daily becoming more so, for persons to give a lease of a 
village, “ talook,” or share to an intermediate person, “ teekadar,” who is to pay a certain 
fixed sum yearly to the proprietor, and to collect what he can from the ryots and pay the 
revenue; this gives rise to endless disputes with sharers, as well as the cultivating ryots, 
who are far more oppressed by these teekadars, or middle-men, than by the proprietors; 
and these middle-men often divide and subset to others, which increases the evil. Many 
of the ryots are however wealthy, and are generally much improved in their circumstances 
since I was first employed in the province; they are an independent race, and will not sub¬ 
mit quietly to much oppression ; they have also various modes of annoying the zemindars 
and middle-men, or “ teekadars,” and except the very lowest orders, who I believe never 
had any real right in the soil, are as well off as most of the tenants in this country. 

On tbesubject of these rights or that of the actual cultivators of the soil, I have to observe 
that they vary in each district, and that even resident ryots belonging to the same village do 
not possess the same rights and privileges; they may all be classed under the dedomination 
of “ Mokuddums,” or those persons who by prescriptive right had become hereditary ryots 
of some portion of land, the rate of which the zemindar could not raise, “ Khoodkasnt,’ 
those who,cultivate land of which they are proprietors, and." Chupperbuud,” those who 
have a house in the village, under which term indeed may be included every description of 

resident 
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resident ryot. There are also “ Pacskasht,” or ryots who reside in villages and take a por- • Letter from 

tion of land to cultivate from year to year, and generally pay a less rent than the lower class VV. M. Fleming, 

of resident ryots, who have certain advantages, such as the choice of the land, and paying Esq. 

nothing for that occupied by their houses. Artificers and traders, however, pay a consider- 30th March. 1S3:. ; . 

able ground rent, unless they happen to be cultivators, which is not unfrequcntly the case, 

particularly the former. Some classes of ryots, as the Brahbun, llngepoot, and in fact all 

of the higher castes, pay a less rate of rent than those of low caste, from the former being 

obliged to employ ploughmen, as they cannot perform this work with their own hands, but 

thfe rate of this deduction depends on the custom of the village; they also, [ mean the high 

caste inhabitants, and a class of people called “ Guallahs,” (cow-keepers,) keep large herds 

of milch cattle, for the grazing of which they pay little or nothing; but in a country where 

there are no fences this is a great nuisance, and often gives rise to serious disputes and 

affrays. There is also a class of ryots called “Queries,” who cultivate vegetables, opium, 

•&c. who are considered superior cultivators, and are generally rich, many of them being 
worth from one to ten thousand rupees (a very large sum for a ryot in India), but who 
notwithstanding live as frugally as other cultivators. 

In almost every part of this province it is very customary for the ryots to pay half the 
produce, and sometimes rather more, as rent, but which is generally converted into a money 
rent (after the quantity is ascertained or estimated) at the first selling price of the season. 

The ryots are however allowed (previous to the division or estimate being made) to deduct a 
small portion as the expense of harvest and the payment of watchmen, &c. 

Money rents are however common in some parts, but in case of any disputes about rates 
a division of the produce is generally had recourse to; and it appears a fair mode of settling 
* the matter, and may be considered upon the whole not unfavourable to the ryot, who has 
the straw and chaff to himself, besides some other advantages. 

I may further state, that in all the districts of Behar there exists a class of people called 
" Dehwalls” or village molicks or proprietors, who cultivated their own lands, many of 
whom pay direct to the Government, having had the settlement made with them; others 
however pay through the Rajahs and other great landholders, and although many of these 
have become (nominally only) ryots, yet they still retain certain proprietary rights, which 
they exercise: and in a great proportion of the villages in Tirhoot and some oilier parts of 
Behar, they are so numerous,“and have such influence, that even the great landholders who 
possess these villages and pay the revenue find it their interest to compromise with them for 
a very moderate rent, and leave them unmolested. 

J ^liink, from the.fact of the great landholders being so tolerant of these “ Dehwalls,” 
there can be little doubt but they were the real proprietors of the soil; and that the revenue 
payable»by them through the great landholders and zemindars ought to have been fixed nt 
the settlement, if it was not made with them. I may also add, that these are the class of 
cultivators properly denominated “ Khoodkaslit” ryots. 

I have already stated that the assessment made at the diurnal settlement is light in Behar, 
but in Bengal it is said to be unequal in many cases; this may however be in consequence 
of some zemindars having managed their estates better than others; and to this cause I am 
inclined to ascribe, in a great measure, the sale of many estates in Bengal soon after the per¬ 
manent settlement for arrears of revenue. As an instance I may mention the case ol the 
Rajah of Burdwan, who at this time was much distressed for money, so much so that lie was 
obliged to dispose of a portion of his estate; but he has since not only repurchased it, but 
many other extensive estates, and pays nearly forty lacs of rupees revenue yearly, which I 
have heard him acknowledge is not half of what he collects. It is therefore clear, I think, 
dial the assessment of his own estate was light, as well as that of the person whose property 
lie purchased, the Rajahs of Bishampore. 1 must however admit that in no part of the 
country have the ryots been more oppressed than in this zernindarry; but for an account of 
the particular system which prevails there, 1 beg to refer to my letter in delivering over charge 
of the office of judge of the district of Burdwan, a copy of which was forwarded to Govern¬ 
ment 
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'ment in the judicial department, with my letter dated 7th August 1815, as well as to a subset 
quent report, I believe by Mr. E. Molony, in consequence of which Regulation VIII. of 1819 
was enacted; previous however to this enactment, the condition of the ryots had been much 
amended by tiie exertions of the European officers, and a stop had been entirely put to the 
system which had prevailed of ousting them if they did not agree to exorbitant rates. I may 
add, that this district, in which there is little or no waste land, is one of the most populous in 
India; by a census taken by Mr. W. B. Bailey in 1818-14, the population amountedto more 
than six hundred on each square mile. 

u, , 

The province of Behar contains a much greater proportion of waste land than the district 
just mentioned. Hamghur, the southernmost part of it, is hilly and wild, and hardly one- 
fourth is capable of being cultivated; but the other districts, both on the north and south 
sides of the Ganges, are well cultivated, although there are still considerable tracts of grass 
land and jungle which have never been ploughed, where large herds of cattle are pastured ; 
this may be perhaps nearly one-third of the whole extent. The population is about two 
hundred and fifty to the square mile. 

The cultivation of indigo has had a considerable effect in enriching the inhabitants of 
Tirhoot and part of Sarun; but the system followed by the planters there is quite different 
from what obtains in Bengal, where the planters are generally at variance with each other, 
in consequence of the practice of making advances for the plant, which is grown by the 
ryot, who agrees to deliver so many bundles per rupee to the manufacturer; were the quan¬ 
tity of land specified on which this plant was to be grown, or only one manufacturer to 
make advances in a village, no dispute could urise; but it often happens that two or more 
manufacturers give advances to the same ryot, anti when the plant is fit for cutting each 
manufacturer endeavours to obtain it; a battle ensues, which in such cases is not unfre- 
quently attended with loss o.f life, and the result is a suit in court, which must be attended 
with loss to all parties. This is not, howeve,r, the worst of it; the system tends to the demo¬ 
ralization of the ryots and the people generally, and to degrade the European characterin' 
the eyes of the natives; and nothing, I believe, prevents the recurrence frequently of such 
scenes particularly in the vicinity of Calcutta, but the fear of being removed from the 
district. 

There are, I know, a great many most respectable indigo planters in Bengal, as well as in 
the other provinces; but I wish to show what may be expected if adventurers were to be 
indiscriminately admitted to settle in the interior. The system which prevails in Tirhoot 
and Sarun is very different from what I have just described; there the planters are all on 
good terms and ready to assist each other, as they have long agreed among themselves, for 
the general good, that no two planters shall cultivate in the same village, so that there is no 
collision in consequence of double advances to the same individual; and this plan hqp been 
encouraged by the local authorities, and lately by the Government, in so far as not to permit 
persons to build factories within a certain distance of each other, or, what has the same 
effect, refusing permission for them to hold land on which to build too near any other esta¬ 
blished factory. The planter in these districts does not purchase the plant by the bundle, 
but advances so much for each begah cultivated, taking the chance of the produce, and the 
ryot is in this way secured from loss; but to prevent fraud the advances are made by 
instalments at the time of ploughing, sowing, and weeding, and the planter has a right to 
give up the land at half price any time before the month of June, if the indigo plant is not 
worth keeping, as at that season the ryot can sew his rice crop, so that in fact the land is 
made over to the planter for a tune; tneeffeet of this is very different from what would be 
the consequence of Europeans being permitted to purchase lands, or hold in perpetuity 
above fifty begahs. Under the present system, the planter in Tirhoot is the friend of the 
ryot, and on entering into engageraentsjoindy with them and the zemindar, always stipulates 
that he shall pay the former his full share; but were the planter proprietor of the land, he 
would not have the same interest in supporting and conciliating them, and disputes would 
probably be the consequence: besides which I very much doubt that Europeans would 
find any advantage in the purchase of estates in India, even if allowed; or that they would 
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*be enabled to produce indigo at a cheaper rate; On the contrary, I know that a European* L mev from 
cannot with hired servants, even at the low rate of two rupees and. eight annahs per month, ^ ^ pj ei „i r) g, 
cultivate either grain or indigo so cheaply as the ryot; and that in cases where European Esq. 

planters have taken a village in farm in the name of some of their servants, and const- 30 th March I8:l*i. 
quently virtually had the management and control over the ryots to a certain extent, they 
generally found that they were losers; and I have no doubt every planter in Tirhoot will 
admit the fact. Before I conclude this part of the subject, I consider it but justice to state 
that, during the long period of twenty two years, twelve years of which l was register, 
and afterwards judge and magistrate of Tirhoot, I had an opportunity of knowing the indigo 
planters settled there very intimately, and 1 can vouch for their being a most respectable and 
well-informed body of men, who from their upright and honest dealings with the native 
inhabitants have obtained their confidence very generally, and are so highly respected that 
the word of a planter is hardly if ever doubted in that district; and it was their pride to 
be able to say, after a long residence there, that they hardly ever had a cause in court. In 
giving this testimony in favour of the Tirhoot planters, I do not mean to detract any thing 
from the character of the European settlers, either in the neighbouring districts or in other 
parts of India, many of whom I know to be equally respectable and well disposed towards 
the native inhabitants; but I consider it right to bring to notice a body of men who have by 
their good conduct made the European character respected by the natives of one district, 
and to point out the danger of permitting mere adventurers (of whose character nothing is 
known) indiscriminately to settle in Behar or the Western Provinces, without the salutary 
check of being liable to removal from the district, should their misconduct render such a 
measure necessary. I should be sorry to see this measure had recourse to on trilling ocea- 
. sions, or without the fullest inquiry and consideration of all the circumstances of the case; 

• yet of its efficacy 1 have no doubt, as a restraint on the passions of Europeans, who are 
sometimes inclined to be violent with the natives, particularly on their first arvival in India, 
and the few instances which have occurred of persons haying been removed from the interior, 
is sufficient proof that this power has been used with discretion. 

I have little or no knowledge of the salt department or revenue arising from it; but the 
price of the article in the interior is higher than the poorer classes can well afford to pay for 
it, that is, from six to eight rupees per maund(or eighty pounds), and the consequence is 
that much salt of a very bat^and unwholesome quality, made from the refuse of saltpetre 
and other salts, is manufactured and used in the province of Behar. I have reason to think 
that a larger quantity of salt might be manufactured along the line of coast, including 
Arraean, now belonging to the Honourable Company, which would reduce the price; but the 
reveiitie would not suffer, as from the increased consumption it would rather be benefited; 
ind the illicit manufacture and consumption of bad salt, and smuggling it from the west¬ 
ward, would then cease. 

With regard to the present plan of levying a revenue from opium in Behar and Benares, 

1 am of opinion that it is perhaps, upon the whole, the best that can be adopted, being less 
objectionable than any other monopoly, as well as a fair object for taxation; and the system, 
if properly managed, having, it appears to me, rather a beneficial influence than otherwise 
on the general interests of agriculture and commerce. 

As the cultivators are at liberty to enter into engagements with the opium agent and his 
deputies for the cultivation of the poppy or not as they please, it follows that the culture 
would rapidly decrease if it was not profitable. I believe there is no doubt that part ot 
this profit arose from a portion of the drug being sold to smugglers; but, since the price 
• paid tp cultivators has been raised, I have reason to think that this traffic has in a great 
measure ceased, and it was a conviction that this would be the case, as well as that the price 
paid was too low, that induced roe twice to recommend an increase of price to be paid to the 
cultivators. The early delivery of the drug, which has been insisted upon and enforced suite 
the collectors were appointed deputies in the department, has also tended to check smuggling, 
and prevent fraud on the partofthe cultivators and others usually concerned in it; yet, not- 
wi thstanding these checks, the cultivation has increased, and is now commonly followed by 
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‘other classes of ryots besides “ Queries” (Who were formerly the only growers of the poppy), 
and 1 believe the cultivators are as well paid for the drug under the present system Of mo¬ 
nopoly as any trader could afford; i e. supposing a custom or tax was< levied,; likely to. pro¬ 
duce a revenue equal to that now realized from the drug on the present system, ; the ■ mo¬ 
nopoly, being in some degree discouraging* die internal consumption Of a drug so pernicious 
as opium is surely a rational object of policy; it is also the easiest, most economical, end 
least harassing mode of levying a revenue from it,- and renders the smuggling of die drug more 
difficult. The system, even in a commercial point of view, appears lo me beneficial, as being 
perhaps the only means of ensuring a supply of the pure drug of a uniform quality and pre¬ 
pared in a particular manner, to suit the taste of the Chinese, which, if not duly attended to, 
would I apprehend greatly injure the trade, which has long been a most profitable r©ne to 
the merchants of Calcutta, besides being a source of revenue. Indeed, die. minute recorded 
by Lord Cornwallis in 1786 respecting the best mode of deriving a revenue from opium, 
appears to me so conclusive on the point* that it is quite unnecessary to say more on the 
subject. 

The ryot who engages in the cultivation of poppy, is so far placed beyond the control of 
the zemindar, that no increase of rent can be legally demanded for poppy lands; but as the 
lands so cultivated are frequently changed, and some opium lands are more Valuable than 
others, it is difficult to fix a rate, and it can therefore only be established in comparison with 
lands of a similar quality on which other things are cultivated; but I believe the poppy 
cultivators, from their being so immediately connected with the collectors, or deputy opium 
agents, are sufficiently protected; and as the highest rent is always paid for poppy lands, 
the zemindar can have no object in discouraging the cultivation of the plant unless with 
the hope of ultimately extorting a larger rent for land producing the drug, from knowing 
the anxiety of the agent to procure an extension of .cultivation. 

I may remark, that in fixing the rent of land on which pot-herbs, poppy, sugar-cane, and 
tobacco are grown, it is usual with the zemindars to rate them at the highest grain rent, and 
to collect an additional sum according to the description of produce; this is certainly an 
“ Abwab,” or exaction, but it is so managed as never almost to appear, even in cases of 
dispute, when the matter comes before a court. Upon the whole, however, I think that 
where the deputy agents do their duty, both the ryots and zemindars benefit by the cultiva¬ 
tion of the poppy. From various experiments which I instituted respecting the quality of 
the Behar, Malwa, and Turkey opium, it appears that they differ greatly in their effects on 
the individual who chews or smokes them, as well as in strength and flavour, and other 
sensible qualities; and that there is really something peculiar in the Behar opium, and that 
its effects on the constitution are less injurious than either Maiwa or Ttirkey opium. Tfris 
fact accounts for the preference which (I have been informed by persons engage^ in the 
trade) the Chinese still give to the Behar and Benares opium* and this preference will no 
doubt continue if means are taken to secure the purity and flavour of the drug sent from 
these agencies. 

The cultivation of the poppy was considerably extended. In Behar and Benares in 1827 
and 1828,* and. may certainly be increased even in the district of Bogttlpore; but there ap¬ 
pears strong grounds to doubt the propriety of introducing the culture into Bengal, not only 
because by doing so much greater facilities would be afforded to smuggling for exportation 
as well as internal consumption, but because the drug produced would be thin and watery, 
apt to ferment* and deteriorate the quality of the provision. 

Should it however be considered desirable still further to increase the quantity of the drug, 
the cultivation of the poppy may be extended to Rohilcund and other provinces tb the west¬ 
ward, by which increased supply the price would be probably reduced in China* and conse¬ 
quently at the sales in Calcutta, but the smeller price would be more than compensated by 

• ^ y 5 ‘ • ; 'the 

* prodooe of aw district (Swim) under Mr. Kennedy’s management, Increased between the peers 1881 and 1888, 

1 .SO Osna iiwpls tftfoOOp tnaundi; sad the total produce of the agency was in 1881 only 4,100 mounds, end 
in 1823 it \ ym > 9,860 roaunds. 
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the increased quantity disposed of; and as the dru^can be (I have reason to think) produced* 
much cheaper in the provinces than it can be in Malwa and the other western states, I think 
it likely that the cultivation of the plant there would decrease,and that the whole supply 
of the drug for the China market would be from the Company’s provinces. It is not easy 
to ascertain exactly the difference of price between the Malwa and Behar opium, as, 
although the price paid for the Malwa opium is six or eight rupees per “ seer”(2 lbs.), and 
for the same quantity o/ Behar only 3$ rupees, yet the former is purchased in a dryer and 
a harder state than the latter; but admitting that the Malwa is so dry as only to contain 
twenty parts of water in the hundred, and the Behar twenty-eight per cent, (the standard 
fixed for the receipt from the Behar cultivators), yet still the Behar drug is much the 
cheapest of the two. It is not difficult to account for the Mai wa* chests having sold higher 
in Cnina one season than those of Behar, for they actuallycontain a greater quantity of dry 
opium, and besides, the character of the Behar opium had suffered in consequence of the 
inferiority of the provision of 1824 and 1825 (but which there is reason to believe has 
recovered). With the view, however, of ascertaining whether the mode of manufacture 
of the drug and package adopted in Malwa was preferred by the Chinese to that which had 
been so long practised in Behar, a few chests were packed with pounded leaves in the 
Malwa manner, and also one or two in oiled paper, and sent to China with the provision 
of 1828, the result of which I have not heard ; but as the opium was necessarily more dried 
before it could be packed in the Malwa fashion, it was weight for weight more valuable 
than the Patna opium, in shells or balls, which are made up at a lower consistence, the 
proportion being as seventy-two is to ninety-two. The numerous checks which have been 
introduced into this department since 1826, to insure (as far as tbe season will admit) 
the drug being of a uniform quality, to prevent adulteration and fraud on tbe part of the 
persons employed in the manufacture, and to secure to the ryot a fair and equitable 
remuneration for liis labour and care, and at the same time to prevent fraud on his part, 
have been attended with considerable success. 

A great saving has beeu effected in the expense of inspecting and manufacturing the 
drug, and particularly in preventing waste in the factory, by which, in 1828, a saving 
was effected of no less than 500 maunds or about 260 chests, worth between three and 
four lacs of rupees, which more than makes up for tbe increase of price paid, whilst at 
the same time a better-and more valuable drug was brought to market, and consequently 
more likely to compete with the Malwa drug. I may here remark, that it is understood 
the Chinese speculators only expend a certain sum yearly on opium, and if the quantity of 
the; drug imported is large the price is consequently lower; but there is reason to believe 
th'at*thc consumption is rather increasing, and if that is the case a larger sum will soon 
be employed in tbe traffic, f heard that in 1828 the importation into China was about 
18,000 chests, of which 800 or 1,000 were from Turkey, 9,000 Malwa, and about 8,000 
Patna and Benares; and that the Chinese that season expended in purchasing the drug 
12,500,000 Spanish dollars, and that the Patna opium maintained its character in the 
market, and was preferred ; but it must be admitted that, if tbe above statement is nearly 
correct, the large proportion of Malwa and Turkey opium now imported into that country 
is likely in time to reconcile theut to the use of that description of drug, to the great 
detriment of that of Behar. The memorandum on the opium revenue which accompanied 
your letter explains the present system of monopoly under which it is realized, and at 
the same time gives a general view of the mode in which it is received from the cultivator 
and manufactured. I therefore consider it unnecessary to enter more at large on the sub¬ 
ject of cultivation and manufacture, as it is fully and particularly detailed in ray cor¬ 
respondence with the Government in 1822f, and with the Board of Customs, Salt and 
Opium in 1887 and 1828, to which I beg to refer. I have already given my opinion in 
lavour of the continuance of the opium monopoly.in preference to raising a revenue by 

means 


* Malwa cheat* contain each 184ita. of firm opium, i.«. & per cent, water. Belwr cheat* contain each lifilha, of 
opium (jjftbe same confidence, so that there la about one-neventb more opium In the Malwa than the Behar cheat*. 
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means of a duty; but although l am nol aware that the samebbjectioos exist to the dis¬ 
continuance of the salt monopoly, I do not possess sufficient knowledge respecting it to 
enable me to offer an opinion on the subject. As there are no-tolls outttty of the navigable 
rivers or canals in Bebar, I can say OothingPespeeting their effects. There is a tax on 
pilgrims levied at the City of Oya in tienar, which produces a considerable revenue, 
between two and three lacs of rupees yearly, one-tenth of which is paid tpEajahMattugut 
Syng, the (zemindar) proprietor of the land on wbjehit is situated \ but I never under¬ 
stood that the collection of it, or the Supervision exercised by the local authorities, was 
considered as identifying the British Government with the superstitious worship at the 
place where the tax is levied in any way whatever j and l a® quite sure that the abandon¬ 
ment of this tax, and the regulations Which at present exist regarding it, would, by 
tending to excite distrust and suspicion in the, minds qf the natives, rather increase their 
idolatry ? place the pilgrims more under control of the priests, and more liable to their 
grinding extortions, and render the assemblages of large bodies ofpilgrims at such place*, 
dangerous to the peace and tranquillity of the country. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

W. M, Fleming. 


LETTER, from THOMAS FORTESCUE, fisq. to T. Hyde ViLUEas, Esq., dated 

29th February 1832. 

Sir: 

l. Since I had the honour to address you on the 2d instant,* I have received your second 
letter of the 17th January last, to which 1 will now reply j requesting that this, and my 
former communication may be taken up together. a ,. 

“ 1. What new acquisitions of territory have been made since 1813,” 8tc, 

, 2. I do not recollect from the year 1813 to 1821, when I left the presidency of Bengal, 
any new acquisitions of territory, excepting such as bad arisen from interchanges on the 

frontiers. k . 

* , 

“ 2. What change has been effectedia the revenue administration of the territo¬ 
ries which were In the possession of the British Government in 1813,” &c. v 

3, Nor of change in the revenue administration of the territories in the possession of the 
British Government in 1813, except by the imposition of such tastes as ttie(qho%»kedary) 
watchman's and pawnbroker's, and the abolition df tnkny in the territory of Delhi; with 
respect to which hitter l beg to refer to a report in the Custom Department, dated the 
22d July 1820, from Delhi. 

t. It Will be desirable for you to explain in all instances of'Conaiderablc increase 
of receipt,” &c. 

4. Augmentation of revenue has been the consequence of periodically increasing settlc- 

nionts iu tbe Western Provinces and Dglhi j of the assumption of public rights.by resuming 
alienated lands arid pensions ; and by better econbuay in making the collections ;1 do not 
here refer to the other branches of the|mbtie'inco®e, as the Customs, &c. ‘ 

, 5.1 am not disposed ^consider u an Aggravation of tiw^dueral 

burthens,” except when over assessment has taken place; and then decidedly such tempo¬ 
rary increase has “ operatedwn Individuals,” npt only “ vexatiousiy,” but %o as to ruin 
them and the public interi^ ' / 

‘ ,;.S ■ %■■■■' r.’ «.■ : « II. in 


■■B»C £mt*ct$ iem ter* Fotte*Cfle'« Letter of theSU February M JudicisI A*tW 
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> <( II* in all instances of increase of chasge,” &e- • Letterfroui 

8. I am not aware of increase of charge over that? of receipts: diminution, of certain t. Fortescue, E»q 
establishments has, 1 think, in some instances been decidedly beneficial, and .might be 29th Felt. 1832. 
extended, so as to leave the community unmolested by our low and ill-paid petty officers. 

** HI. The nature of the engagements between the Government and the parties 
’ who are recognized as the landholders,” &c. - 

7 -1 have not by me cdpies of “ the engagements between the government and thc.pftrtics 
who are recognized as the landholders," bat they must be matter of vccord at the Tndia 
House. The engagements are generally, full and comprehensive; they are substantially the 
same, in, all essentials, for the presidency of Bengal. They are, however, far from being 
either universally interchanged or practically acted upon, especially in that most important 
point, the welfare of the local, occupants or ryots. 

8. These engagements, based on those of the Native governments, and like other docu¬ 
ments to which we have constant reference issuing from the same source, all contemplate 
and direct protection and justice towards the ryots. All Jagheer,* Istumrar, Enauin, 

Maofee, and other grants from the Native rulers, go specifically to this point; and the fact 
of petition against and redress of grievance, in former times, is no less notorious than 
matter of historical record. 


9. My earliest impressions were, that our Government, at the formation of the perma¬ 
nent settlement, not only abstained, in spirit and letter, from limiting or abolishing the 
interests of the occupants (under whatever qualification or title) denominated ryots, but 
that the Government did intend and declare that existing interests remained untouched by 
that grand measure. 

10. That those interests were not then defined by the Government, nor clearly understood 
by its European officers, is incontestible; though it seems evident that some indistinct 
notions were then entertained in favour of the ryots. 

11. I am also aware that many deny rights to the occupants, or ryots, even if the public 
enactments did not preclude (as they assert) interference between the zemindar and the 
ryot on the part of Government. 

12. Opportunities of no inconsiderable local experience, directed with much Solicitude to 
this topic, has satisfied my mind that the ryots are not without their rights. I do not find 
that the ryots have perfect or absolute rights, without which many would consider that 
they have, practically* none ; but I maintain that they possess certain qualified rights, or 
interests, if they should be rather so termed. 


13. Sjuch qualified rights or interests are those of occupation and regulated share of the 
produce, according to local custom, which, from very remote time, determines what is the 
ryot’s and what the zemindar’s, or Government’s, or jagbeerdars, &c. &c,, for it matters 
not which of these receive: they arc, as to the ryot, one and the same. 


14. The various elements, and the practice too, for adjusting these qualified rights exist; 
and though continually disregarded and violated from there being no power in the present 
system of things to uphold and confirm them, they still erect a tangible, respected, and 
clear interest to the ryots on very many occasions. 



their 

llCMtilQjp 

the native, village establishments have been broken up, and are no longer available, as in 
the Lower provinces, ( ./ . , . 

16. But all the essentials for ascertaining and determining these qualified rights are in¬ 
variably almost to be found on the spot and its neighbourhood, where, ip the presence of 
J the 


• Vide e Report on each tenure* in the Political Department, doted Delhi, 4*li December 1819, p»n». 113, el uj- 
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the principals and ail others in anyway interested, such matters, are usuallybrought to a 
simple, speedy, and amicable issue; and still more readily and satisfactorily so whcu aided 
by the ancient fiscal officers, as the Paasbens, the Mirdabaa, the Bunnealis, the Kunniahs, 
the Putwarrees, and the Canoongoes, with their books, audpapers of accounts, as in the 

Western Provinces. ' \ . , 

' '■ 1 * ' 

17* It should behprne in mind that Indian machinery frequently appears, at a distance, 
and to an European particularly, ns complicated and confused, though it is not really so, 
either iA minutia or result, when viewed practically j and wb quit home,’ terms, and ideas, 
to lend ourselves to what is purely oriental. .* ^ ^ 

18. I will only add'on "this head, by way of summing up, lliat the gi-^nta of .the ancient 
government recognise qualified rights in the ryot j anti that the fact of their having main¬ 
tained them is established. Further, that neither the permanentsettlement, nor any subse¬ 
quent regulation, has cancelled those rights. 

19. What, is requisite in favour of the ryot is but to follow our predecessors by the 

acknowledgment of those qualified rights, and to improve on their practice by.rendering 
that certain which from the nature of the former administration could rarely be 1 effected, 
but which, through the instrumentality and aid of suitable and convenient tribunals, would 
be accomplished. f , 

“ How the amount receivable by the Government has been really assessed, ” &e. 

20. The assessments in the ceded and conquered territories aud in Delhi are, with few 
exceptions, formed with the parties recognized as the landholders; and the amount regu¬ 
lated by the best obtainable approximation to the real assets, and the general state of the 
country. 

“ How the amount payable by the occupants of the land has been adjusted,” &c. 

21. No interference takes place on tire part of the Government to adjust or regulate the 
demands between the occupants and those engaging with the Government, whether as the 
recognized landholder or intermediate person. This is rather left to the parties themselves 
to determine. Nor can I contemplate the discussion of the revenue, with reference to the 
suggested distinction between “ rent of land,” or a “ tax enforced by law,” as leading to 
any practical utility. 

22. The amount of the public revenue, whether received directly by the Government, 
or indirectly, has different results according to circumstances. A stranger or farmer For 
instance, who has no other interest in an estate than his own, will frequently much ir^hre 
it. While, on the other baud, he may greatly improve it, when acting in accordance with 
the feelings of the landholders and occupants, aud assisting them with his skill and Capital. 

“ How far, in short, the agricultural classes have been affected,” &c. 

23. To speak very generally and concisely as to the effect of the revenue settlements on 

the agricultui al classes, I would say that, with the most decidedly best intention on the part 
of the Government towards the cultivating community, their prosperity has clearly not been 
advanced to answer the expectations entertained or the sacrifices made, though at the same 
time much general and rational good has been the result in the Lower Provinces under the 
permanent settlements. In the Western Provinces general dissatisfaction is nd doubt felt, 
from the frequent inequality pf ,the settlements. It is the. condition of the ryots more 
especially, to which 1 would draw attention, in order to confer rept and lasting happiness 
on India; 9 ■ ■*'-*' 1 * * 

t • , i. „)• 1 >«<* . , , .• > 

■ t , ■ ■'■ ** 1Y* Custom duties,”,&c-v, • .* r.„ < t 

24. The transit and custom duties in the Ldwcr Provinces do not appear to be burthen- 
some# nor were those for the Ceded andConquered Provinces when 1 left India in 1821. 
Great amelioration and improvement had been effected by thedboUtion of many Interaae- 
diate caatom-hquses, ,and the consolidation of duties. In theterritory of Dclhu.the most 

complicated 
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complicated and curious system of duties prevailed, when' I reported oil them, as beforh 

alluded to, paragraph 3. ^ f-etterfrom 

25. The effect, generally, of the custom duties, did not seem to me as at alL deterring ^Jih'iVb, 1832**' 

or impeding speculation of commerce; trade in oil its branches appeared to be flourishing • 

and improving. * 

' < 1 * 

** V. To explain the system of raising a revenue from salt,” &c. „ 

26. I am not ip possession of documents to enable me to explain, in detail, the system of 

raising the salt revenue, but the monopoly lui£ appeared to me to place the article, in point 
of price, beyond the reach of many. I do net consider that the agricultural or commercial 
interests of the country suffer by it. " '' 

“ VI. You are requested to submit similar observations on the operation and 
effects of the system of levying a revenue from opium.” &c. 

27. The monopoly of opium, while sufficient is readily to be obtained for medical pur¬ 
poses, is perhaps in. one respect not objectionable, as restraining the excessive use of the 
drag, to wntch the people of tne East are so addicted. 

28. I am not aware of any measures in the salt or opium departments that would be likely 
to improve the agriculture of the country, 

“ VII. Post office revenue,” &c. 

29.1 remember very great attention to have been bestowed on the post-office department. 

Many plausible plans were proposed for improvement, yet little could be effected, so nume¬ 
rous were the difficulties and obstacles. 

“ VIII. Tolls on navigable rivers and canals,” &c. 

80.1 do not understand that the tolls on the navigable rivers, canals, and ferries, affect 
commerce injuriously, nor do I recollect any means of probable success for improving the 
internal intercourse* by extended communication by water. 

“ IX. Pilgrim tax,” &c. 

31.1 have never been of opinion that the pilgrim taxes were objectionable. The continu¬ 
ance of them by no means implies the charge of identifying the Government with the super¬ 
stition and idolatry of the people. Tt is in a great degree pleasing to them, as a pledge of 
the Government’s toleration, and a means of maintaining the requisite establishments. 

*'• ** X. The fndnopoly of tobacco,” &c. 

32. Vyith respect to the monopoly of tobacco on the other side of Jndia, I am not com¬ 
petent to offer any observation. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Bath Hotel, Arlington-Street, Tttos. Fortescejs. 

Feb. 29th, 1832. 


LETTER from H. G. CHRISTIAN, Esq. to T. Hyde Viewer?, Esq. ! 

' / f Bilton Hall, near Knaresborough, Yorkshire* Letter from 

Sir: 19th March 1832. H. G. Christian, 

On the lltlt of the present month I bad the honour to receive your letter of the iTth of Esq. 
January last,, and without further delay I shall proceed to Submit, for the consideration of 19th March 1932. 
the Commissioners for- the. affairs of India, the information I possess on the several points 
alluded to in their commands. ( * 

It» almost unnecessary for me to state* if I could do so with precision, what new acqui¬ 
sitions 
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— 'sitious of territory have been made since 191% because the official records of the India House 
\ I ministration of must cont ' a ‘ n t ^ ie l atest as well as the most accurate informations w . - «>" 1 

r.i itisli India. Since 1818, a portion of territory was either etmqueredfrotrior ceded by the Nepaulese; 

some districts Were ceded by the Rajah of Rferar, besides the ceded dtstricis on the Ner- 
lnidda; but as I was never employed in the revenue administration in those parts of the 
country, 1 have no opinion to oner regarding either their state or condition. , 

Certain changes have, I understand, been effected in the revenue adaiinistradort of the 
territories which were in the possession of the British Government in 1813, during the period 
that has since elapsed; Imam that the powers of the collectors have been occasionally in¬ 
creased or modified. Some Regulations passed in tlieyear 1822 prescribed the rules, to be 
observed both in regard to the plan of settlement, and to the mode to be observed, on all 
future occasions, in conducting sales of land for the recovery of the dues of Government. 

Since that period* Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit have been appointed to sepa¬ 
rate portions and divisions of the country, and the Boards of Revenue have been either 
abolished altogether, or one general Board constituted at the presidency* Several of these 
alterations have taken place since 1828; and as I quitted India at theclose of 1827, of course 
J know very little regarding changes which may have taken place since that period. I do 
not think that many new taxes have been subsequently imposed; nor do I believe that the 
rates of assessment have beien materially altered.' 

The following brief review of legislative enactments may here be useful: 

. Regulations I. and X. of 1814 have reference to stamps; Regulations XVII. and, 
XVIII. prescribe rules relative to the recovery of arrears due on the sale of spirituous 
liquors, and in respect to land revenue, &c. 

Regulation XIX. alludes to the partition of estates. 

Regulation I. c»f 1815 secures the right of Government to assess lands held rent-free 
under certain grants. 

Regulation XII. of 1816 is for the establishment of a custom-house at Cox’s Bazaar, for 
the collect ion of government customs. 

Regulation XIII. has reference to the manufacture and sale of opium. 

Regulation XIX. prescribes roles for levying a toll on the passage of persons and pro¬ 
perty over rivers and lakes. . 4 s. 

Regulation XV. of 1817 imposes a duty on foreign salt imported by sea! 

Regulation XXIII* defines the right of Government to the revenue of lands not included 
within the boundaries of estates for which a settlement has been made: 

Regulation XI. of 1818 prescribes certain modifications of Regulation XIII. of 1816 
regarding the manufacture of opium. ' 

Regulation jXI. of 1319 directs how lands may be resumed which are held rent-free 
under illegal tenures. 

_ Regulation VI. rescinds Regulation XIX. of 1816; Regulation VIII. defines the relative 
rights of zemindars' and putnee talookdars ; explains and modifies other parts of the sys¬ 
tem established generally throughout Bengal. 

Regulation X. reduces into one enactment the rules respecting the manufacture of 
salt, &c. 

j Regulation 1. of 1820 has reference to Regulation VIII. of 1819. 

Regulation V. imposes* a general custom-duty on tobacco. 

Regulation I., of.lf$fcl constitutes and appoints a Mofussil special commission. . * t 

Regulation IX. authorizes a revenue officer to officiateas magistrate, and vise verad. 

Regulation 
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Regulationtill; of 1822 modifies, the constitution, and altera the jurisdiction of the. . ,.,,“77-. 
several Boerds of Revenue. H .o!aC, 

Regulation !, of 1823 amends certain parts of Regulation I. of 1821. l'« 4 . 

Regulation Vlf. of 1821 declares the principles, &c. according to which the settlement 1!lf1 ’ ' V * an ’«' ,8{ ~ 
of the land revenue in the ceded and conquered provinces is to be hereafter made. 

Regulation XI. explains the existing Regulations, relative to the sale of lands for the 
recovery of arrears or revenue. 

Regulation VII. of 1824 regards spiritumyfliquors and drugs. 

Regulation VIII. has reference to the collection of a toll on boats passing through cer¬ 
tain rivers. 

Regulation XII. prescribes the penalty on revenue defaulters. 

Regulation XIX. contains rules for referring to collectors summary suits. 

Regulation XVI. regards stamps. 

Regulation V. of 1825 has respect to the union of the powers of judge and collector. 

Regulation IX. authorizes revenue officers to let in farm estates on default, or to hold 
the same khas. 

Regulation XIV. has reference to certain rules respecting rent-free tenures. 

Regulation VIII. of 1826 has reference to opium. 

Regulation XII. to stamps. 

The preceding detail will explain, better perhaps than I could describe, the alterations 
which nave occasionally taken place in the revenue management of the country since the 
year 1818; and as the leases have been generally extended from time to time throughout 
the ceded and conquered provinces, I do not imagine that the rates of assessment have 
undergone any material alterations 4 although 1 have understood that in places where any 
undue pressure has been discovered, reductions or remissions of revenue have been 
authorized to a great extent. 

Having been so long absent from India, it will not be expected that I shall be able to 
explain either the nature or causes of any increase of receipt: but the figured statements 
submitted occasionally to the Honourable the Court of Directors will exhibit at one view 
all necessary information;. and the official correspondence from India in the volumes of 
Selections will afford-data from which an opinion maybe fairly formed whether such 
increase, if any, has operated vexatiously upon individuals. 

I do*not apprehend that there has been of late years an increase of charge; on the con¬ 
trary, it is my belief that a reduction has been effected. However, tliis point will be best 
ascertained by a reference to the last reports or returns received from the several presi¬ 
dencies. , 

The third point of inquiry is of a very comprehensive nature, and 1 fear that it will 
not be in my power to submit full or satisfactory information on the important subjects 
referred to; however, having had some practical experience of revenue affairs in the 
successive charge erf eight districts in the Western Provinces, subject to the presidency of 
Port William, some of my remarks may possibly assist the mind in forming a judgment 
on the condition of that part of onr Indian possessions. 

The zemindarree tenwe obtains generally throughout those provinces; that is, the ze¬ 
mindar is considered and recognized as proprietor of the soil; the settlement of the land 
revenue has therefore been concluded, in most instances, with such persons asare either 
Hindoos, that is Brahmins, Rajpoots, Karfes or Xoornees, and Mahotnedans of the several 
sectsof Syuds, Sheiks, Moguls, Or Puthams. Dr. Smith observes, in Uis« Wealth of Na- 
« tions,” that vt zemindars were the original proprietors of the land^and their rights were 
“ confirmed to them by the Mogul governmentj" that ** the property of India appears 

to 
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“ to have been held at this, time onprincpples analogous to those of the feudal system; and a 
w state of manners somewhat similar seems also to have arisen. The ryot was bound to 
“ the zemindar by affection and hereditary respect; and.though he claimed a right of occu- 
u paucy without any definite title, he held the security of immemorial usage for the 
“ soil which he laboured, so long as he paid his proportion of the general rent.” 


In some districts the separately assessed estates are small, particularly in Goruckpore 
(about 13,000), and in Moradabad (about 8,000); but in general they are large, and in many 
instances there are several villages comprised in one estate, which is then denominated a 
Talooga, the proprietor of which may be apjah, or man of consequence, claim a part as 
ancestral property, and the remainder as annexations under deeds of various description, 
some voluntary, others perhaps compulsory or of a questionable character. Next to the 
zemindur stands the Mocuddum, who is the head ryot or land bailtiff, and has been per¬ 
haps at one time or another the proprietor of the village or estate. He resides on the spot, 
assists the zemindar in liis revenue arrangements, and receives a suitable compensation 
either in land or money. The village officers or artisans consist of the pntwary, blacksmith, 
carpenter, guide, barber, &c. &c., and are remunerated in various ways. Thecultivators are 
of different castes, and hold on nearly the same kind of tenure: some pay in money, others 
in kind ; some reside in the village, and others in the parts adjacent. The light of the cul¬ 
tivating peasant is a question of much difficulty, it is thought that they possess a title to 
occupancy so long as they may continue to pay the rent; but the fact seems to be that 
they are treated generally more like tenants at will. Pergunnah rates are mentioned occa¬ 
sionally, from which circumstance it may be supposed that at one time or another the 
payments of the ryots were regulated with reference thereto; but then arbitrary cesses ap¬ 
pear to have been imposed, so there is a difficulty in ascertaining the exact amount of receipt < 
even if the pergunnah rates for each kind ofland were readily discoverable; besides, in such an 
extensive country, it is reasonable to suppose that different customs must necessarily obtain ; 
so in one part the ryot may possess privileges totally distinct from those either claimed or 
enjoyed elsewhere. The amount receivable by government from the landholders has been 
assessed generally on conjectural estimates, given in and prepared by the native collectors 
and officers of account. The douls, or estimates, have of course been framed with different 
degrees of accuracy and care, according to the intelligence possessed by the parties em¬ 
ployed. There is of course much difficulty in ascertaining the assets and resources of the 
land, because the persons who could afford accurate information, that is the putwaries, or 
village accountants, are bent, for obvious reasons, on concealment; and the rent-toll per- 
sentecl by them is for the most part fabricated for the occasion. Sometimes by cursory 
survey, and in others by having recourse to actual measurement, the quantity ofland uYidcr 
cultivation can be well ascertained, and then an attempt is made to form a conjecture of 
what amount of rent the estate ought to yield by considering the different articles of culti¬ 
vation and the rates per kegali usually levied by the zemindar from the under-tenants on 
such crops during both harvests, namely khureef and rubbec. In'short it is by duly talc¬ 
ing into consideration the quantity and quality of the tillage that an approximation to the 
truth can be made ; and it is often surprising to see how good a guess, by means of nuzn- 
rundaz, shhodkar, and kunkoot, or appraisements and valuations, is made by the mirdahs, 
lands-surveyors, and canoongoes, that is when they arc disposed to render good and faithful 
service under vigilant superintendence. It must be admitted that the inequalities in the 
assessment are both great and many, from unavoidable circumstances; and the best plan 
to avoid injurious consequences resulting therefrom would be, never to excite competition, 
uniformly to exclude farmers, and occasionally to grant remissions, suspensions, or abate¬ 
ments of revenue. In short, it may be no easy business to substitute immediately a different 
mode of fixing the assessment, but a more lenient method of collection might beat Once 
adopted. 

There has been and still’ is a diversity of opinion regarding the most eligible mode of 
making settlements, wither or not the zemindnrry, village, or ryot wary plan be the most 
preferable. Now it occurs to me that something may be said in favour of each system and 

that 
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that much must depend, wi th reference to their adbptionf, on tkeaftde ofsodety and ionditioh Letter from 

of the country. For instance, irwould be useless to attempt the introduction of the ryot- h.G-C liristm> 
wary pian in some of the viJlftges situate in the western provinces, because the Jandholders ‘ E atJ * 

being generally of high: caste, and (be cultivators of s lower, neither parly would purree to March 1832. 

such a subdivision or separation of interests. - In estates where the parties may be iau ofone 
-caste, there would be littje difficulty, unless it were declared tobe contrary to the established 
usage. The amount' payable by the occupants of the lands is adjusted by the zemindar, 

Assisted by the putwary and mocuddum; rents are raised or reduced, dr facto, at'his dis¬ 
cretion ; and where the proprietor is an auctyffi purchaser or stranger, the ryots are exposed 
to much ill-treatment and vexatious demane; indeed, the hereditary landholders are not 
always so considerate as they ought to, be, though less oppressive in their treatment than 
strangers. * 

It was supposed that formerly the zemindars could not collect their rents from their 
under-tenants, and to, obviate the difficulty the zemindars were armed with additional 
powers of distraint. , It may be now found necessary perhaps to pass some remedial law 
ill favpur of the ryots, for under cover of the .process of distraint it is not uncommon to 
practise oppression; and as the cultivating peasant is not generally disposed To resist or 
evade just demands, measures of coercion are not so necessary. 

It has been .supposed that in some instances the government demand has been exces¬ 
sive, and that much injury has resulted in consequence. Under existing circumstances, 
it is most, difficult to fix au equal rate of assessment: but I think the evil has been much 
augmented by having recourse to the expedient of selling lands at public auction for the 
recovery of arrears of revenue; and I feel satisfied that a high assessment, although most 
, improper and objectionable, is nut calculated to produce so much distress or dissatisfac¬ 
tion as the recourse to sych a plan for the realization of the dues of Government In 
Bengal the system has become familiar, and the mutation of property lias been already 
great, so an alteration is not of so much consequence; but in the more recently acquired 
territory the practice should be altogether discontinued. 

The land revenue of India may, I think, be said more to resemble rent than a tax 
imposed by law, although the estimate by which it is fixed is, and must necessarily be 
very uncertain. 

Rent lias been defined to be the surplus produce of the soil, after a full remuneration 
to the cultivator, and is said to be divisible in England into three portions. 

Ip many instances the assessments, from various causes, are unequal, and the zemindar 
being pressed, is compelled to take .more (and does so often without any such necessity) 
than bis tenant can well afford to pay. The zemindar may be supposed to stand in the 
same sifbation to Government as a farmer in this country does to nis landlord ; and the 
cultivating peasants of India resemble in some degree the hired labourer; that is to say, 
the mode of treatment is something alike; or the ryots of India may be compared to 
farmers of land on a reduced scale, as they frequently take leases from the zemindar; 
others again arc more Allied to the feudal system and pay in kind; there are grades 
among them. There is the Khodikhoost and Pyklioost ryot; and estates are held by 
brethren in .joint tenancy, who from their numbers and perhaps their poverty cultivate 
the lands tlyemselves. This kind of tenure is, I believe, called “ bbyackaru,” prevails in 
Bundlecund, on the banks of ,the river .Jumna, and seems to he of an allodial description; 

Under such circumstances, it may be the safest plan riot to make comparisons, for there is 
a difficulty in laying dowi* one uhiform system; and the precise rights of the ryots aJre by 
no means clearly understood, not having been ascertained or defined. 

The land-tax in India is the grand source of supply to the Government, and has been 
sp since time immemorial; and it would be extremely difficult, if practicable, to raised 
funds by other, means of taxation, that is to any great extent; and among a people so 
attached tp customs, and of such peculiar habits, attempts at*, innovations are of course, 
dangerous. When the settlement of the land revenue has been made with tolerable 
'■ m m. 3 F . circumspection* 
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circumspection, and where die heads of tillages shall have been recognized as the land¬ 
holders, or generally where the proprietors reside on their estates, the effects of agricul¬ 
tural improvement are very observable, more by an extension of cultivation than by any 
alteration^of process. Short leases and the farming system are certainly injurious: but 
light assessments, with care to have the lands in the occupancy of the rightful owners, 
have a beneficial tendency, both in regard to the interests of the community and to the 
national wealth; and, with some exceptions, i can say that the whole of.the Western 
Provinces of the Bengal Presidency have been mach improved since the introduction of 
the British authority. J 

On the fourth branch of the subject to which my attention has been directed, namely, 
the effects which have been produced on the trade of the country by the establislunent of 
custom-houses and the imposition of inland transit duties, I have no remarks to offer 
Worthy of the consideration of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India; I shall therefore 
refrain from entering into the discussion of a subject of which I have not derived practical 
knowledge from official employments, and shall merely observe that the town duties 
appear to me more liable to abuse, and that every possible care ought to be taken in con¬ 
ducting that branch of the custom department, in order to obviate inconvenience to the 
community and vexation to the traders. 


For the reasons above mentioned, I do not feel myself competent to explain the system of 
raising a revenue from salt in the provinces with which I am acquainted: neither can I 
state the effects the monopoly of the manufacture and first sale of the article by Govern¬ 
ment has had on the agricultural and general commerce of the country. 

Salt is used chiefly by the Natives as a condiment of food, and is therefore quite a neces¬ 
sary of life. I never beard a Native complain that he could not obtain the article; but of 
course it must be a great object to get it as cheap as possible. How far the supply is pro¬ 
portioned to the demand, or whether the retail price is exorbitant, I know not: and it 
would be useless for me, therefore, to speculate upon the probable effects of any alteration 
in the system of managing this branch of the revenue. The Board of Customs and Salt 
agents must possess in general the best information on the subject. I believe salt is pro¬ 
duced both in the Upper and in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency. Opium 
was not generally cultivated in the districts of which I had the revenue charge, so that I 
have haa no opportunity of observing the operation and effects of the system of levying 
revenue from that article. 


The cultivation was introduced in the Allahabad district above seven years ago, wlnm I 
was there as member of a commission, and the zemindars or ryots were by no means Well 
pleased with the plan. Many complaints' were made, and in some instances the poppy was 
1 think rooted up. The cause of discontent I could not learn ; perhaps innovation gave rise 
to alarm. The interference of the opium agents’ servants may have been disliked. The 
expense allowed might not have been thought a sufficient remuneration for time and trouble; 
be this as it may, I well recollect the zemindars of the same district objecting at first to 
raise potatoes, cither thinking that Government intended to increase the assessment, or that 
loss must result from their ignorance regarding the mode to be pursued in the superin¬ 
tendence of a new article -of cultivation. Anti a zemindar in the Cawhpore district once 
observed to me that he did not like to attempt the cultivation of sugar-cane, which I recom¬ 
mended, as it was new to him and to the residents of his village. 

I have few if any opinions to submit on the practicability of improving the plan upon 
which the Post-office vs conducted.; it is already a source of profit to Government, and a 
proper degree of attention has been paid, as far as I can judge, at least to the convenience of 
individuals. From time to time suggestions have been offered in regard to tbfe more expe¬ 
ditious mode of conveving the letter bags or mails. Some have I believe recommended the 
use of horses, and others of camels for that purpose. However, when the nature of the 
country and peculiar climate are duly considered, 1 am of opinion that it will be the best plan 
to adhere to the present system, as the peons or footmen can travel at all seasons with tole¬ 
rable 
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ruble dispatch. At some periods of the year, and in some part* of the country, something * 
might'be gained in time by using horses for the conveyance of the mail; but during the rains 
there would be many difficulties, such as the sudden rise of rivers, the overflowing of 
mountain streams, which men easily cross over on rafts or floatsconstructed for the occasion, 
but which would not accommodate a burse. Of course it must always be advisable to have 
the dawk, or post-stages, at suitable or convenient distances, so that the footmen be pot 
overworked, and that the bags be never allowed to exceed a certain weight without allow¬ 
ing an additional runner. The attention of the public authorities in 1 ndia has been much 
occupied on post-office business, and great Wive been the improvements effected in the 
department. , 

Tolls upon navigable rivers and canals, or indeed any kind of transit duty, must to a cer¬ 
tain extent affect commerce} but Ido not believe that those collected in India have hitherto 
been intended for anything more than to indemnify the Government for the expenditure 
which has been incurred in order to extend and facilitate internal navigation. 

Never having bad charge of any such collections, my attention has not of course been 
much directed to the subject. 

During the few months 1 was member of the Board of Revenue for the Lower Provinces, 
some correspondence on these duties came before me officially, and my impression was, 
that Government seemed anxious to promote the internal commerce by clearing the chan¬ 
nels of rivers, &c. and that the amount proposed to be collected, or collected in the shape 
of a toll, was not great, and but a fair remuneration for the expense of machinery, &c. 
However, these points will be best ascertained by referring to the several statements 
exhibiting the gross receipts from the places where such taxes arc levied. 

I cannot say how far pilgrim taxes can be considered as identifying the British Govern¬ 
ment with the superstitious and idolatrous worship at the places where the taxes are levied} 
but I feel compelled to state my decided conviction that the receipt of revenue from such 
* a source is obviously wrong. 

The appearance of evil is to be avoided, and the natives must infer that such ceremonies 
are not so objectionable when a Christian government consents to receive a portion of the 
tribute offered to the idol} and such an impression must be injurious. It is not to be sup¬ 
posed that the abandonment of such cesses could possibly aggravate the evils that result 
from the assemblage of large bodies of pilgrims at places and periods where their feelings 
are peculiarly excited, although the imposition of them might have that effect at Hurdwar 
during the fair. It is .often found necessary either to strengthen the police, or to detach a 
"*■ military, force for the preservation of the peace; and of course a similar plan of proceeding 
could ^adopted elsewhere, should circumstances seem to require measures of precaution. 

The suttee practice, or immolation of widows on the funeral pile of their husbands* 
having baen most properly put down, it is peculiarly necessary that Government should 
at once relinquish a tax the object of which might possiblybe misconstrued. The manage¬ 
ment of the temple of Juggernaut might be left to the officiating priests, and any inter¬ 
ference, except for police purposes, should be studiously avoided. 

The subject matter alluded to in the concluding paragraph of your letter, refers exclu¬ 
sively tot}hc,Government of Fort St. George, and as I was on the establishment of the Pre¬ 
sidency of Fort William, I of course shall not presume to intrude on the time of the Com¬ 
missioners for the Affairs of India bv offering any remarks regarding the monopoly of 
tobacco peculiar to the provinces of Malabar and Canara. 

Before I close this address it may be proper to observe, more particularly with reference 
to the third count or head of inquiry, that I capnot exactly state the precise nature of the 
engagements between Government and the parties wlio are recognized as the landholders 
in that portion of the British territories with which f arB acquainted: the parties were 
bound to pay an equal annual jumma in nine instalments; to obey all requisitions from the 
judges and collectors ; to protect the ryots; to keep up the Cultivation of the land ; not to 
levy illegal duties } to aid the police} to keep the roads in repair, with other stipulations. 
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k evenue *.®»e amount payable by the occimanta <Sf the land ha* been _ .. 

a iinuniatiaUnn rf lifted bytW? piitwarry and tnoouciBum,; aud there are 0&r, wMJe' the jmlUSttinn* 'at 

British India. received immediately frorp the cultivating peasant j so it .ypbttl^be dn6c®£ if possible, t 
form ap opiniou whether sucli a system has had the effect of cepreSSihK. agricuitat?aiitr 
provement, or of preventing the production of • l, 

For facility of to$ Sareuce,. 1,beg leave to submit the following Ewtomeht. -«i 
z Lhave the honbnr to be, &c. 

\ O. Christian. 


WESTERN PROVINCES. 


DISTRICTS. 

Beegahs 

in 

Cultivation. 

Beepahj 

Bungur. 

Villages. 

Revenue, 

Rate 

per Beegah. 

Beegabs tv 
for 

Cultivation. 

Cawnpore 

17,68,745 

1043,381 

3,439 

Rupees. 

27,36,S97 

Its. a 
l 8 


Hundlecund .. .. 

Sl,i8,99t 

— 

—- . 

89,01^510 

1 6 

8,94,387 

Barelly .. .. 

44,58,360 

35,58,899 

# , 

23,66,380 

0 8 

33,62,023 ■■ 

Shatyehanpore ... ., 

38,56.137 

40,10,411 

8,263 

16,24,235 

0 7 

29,07,430 

Moradabad 

17,10,443 

7,27,860 

25,46,417 

1 12 

20,93,437 

Seharunpore 

18,79,998 

34,44,317 


95,79,817 

1 6 

91,34,705 

Agra 

13,22,667 

9,02,740 

— 

14,25,80a 

1 29 

3,30,807 

Etawah 

44,41,788 

17 , 81,569 

3,8»3 

30,63,068 

0 12 

5,75i564 

AUyghur 

16,46,248 

11,88,668, 


31,49,809 

1 15 

11,47,045 

Goruckpore 

3.63,872 

5,69,986 

— 

7,92,205 

2 3 

7,68,273. 

Azimghur 

3,50»190 

12 , 91 , 77 a 

' - 

9,54,135 

2 12 . 

.2,63,003 

Allahabad 

16,55,106 

11,09,777 

< - 

27,93,244 

1 11 

3,95,012 

Fiirruckabad... 

18,05,383 

10,46,704 


10,98,485 

° 9. 

2,97,350 


N. B.—The quantity of land and rates per beegah do not appear-tq me to have ijfecn 
accurately stated. . • ' ,s * 

ft. G. CHRHTfAN. 


Letter from the 
Right Hon. 

1.1. M'Kenzie. 


LETTER from the Right Honourable How M’Kenzis, toTnoMAs HVnn Villikrs, Esq 1 . 

Question I.*-What new acquisitions of territory have been made since 1818 ? 
Sir • I ^ _ • 

Tub reply which I have already glym' to .the first of the questions cootaiued in the paper 
relating to the Finance Department, embraces every thing that fhave to state id answer to 
this question. To that paper, therefoi^, jiyvg permission to refer. , . } ?« 

Question 2.~Whether any, and Wbat new taxes have been imposetf sittce 1818 ? 

1'4» fer as concerns Bengal tbfwif iiftleto mention under this head* Previously to 1814, 
stamp duties on manypbhgations Were confined to the prbvinces of Bengah BchaCrQrissa. 
and Benares. In that • M#r theynverc oxtended to the Ceded and Conquered Frdyinces, 
toi which lawfop^ra had> from the first introduction of a .reguiac<oode, been subjected to« 

• ‘ duty. 
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not fqrraerlysubject to the tax; and in 1826 the transaction* of the city of 'Calcutta 
which, excepting pleadings apd miscellaneous papersin the Sudder Court and Government 
offices, was previously exempt from this branch of taxation, were subject to duties similar 
to those established |n the interior; the records of the supreme court and police being still, 
however, written on plain paper, * 

^ The details will be found in the foUowingtRemulations: Regulation I, 1814, Regulation 
XVI. 1824, Regulation XII. 1826, Regulation X. 1829; and any requisite explanations 
will be naturally sought in the papers connected with those laws, and which can be easily • 
traced. 

A custom-duty Was made chargeable by Regulation XII. of 181:3 on bullion exported to 
Europe or America, the rate being three per cent, on exports on a British, and six percent, 
on experts on a foreign bottom. This measure was not, I believe, adopted with any view to 
revenue, but with some other, I know not what, notion of policy. The duty was extremely 
unproductive, and has been long annulled. 

The transit and town duties which prevailed in the Regulation Provinces, under the rules 
of Regulations IX. and X. 1810, modified by the subsequent enactment* which 1 have 
specified in the margin,t were in 1823 extended to the territories annexed to Delhi; amt 
a special system was framed for the more recent acquisitions on the Nerbuddah. Rut the 
old sayer being abolished, the object and die effect was the relief of the people, not increase- 
of taxation. And iu the case of Delhi, indeed, it was estimated that the immediate effect 
would be a loss of revenue to the extent of about 5,00,000 rupees per annum. 


duty. at ithe santfe tithe obligations for sums Icstflhan sixteen rupees, which had pre- 
viouslybeeu free, werereq uijf-ed tobe written on stamped paper of one anna valued In .1824, 
duties were made chargeable thrOUCrhnnt the R.eirnlatmn Pmvinnoil * nn rari«!n iiulmintifita 


The salt monopoly had been partially introduced into the province of Cuttack soon after 
its acquisition in 1804; but was first legally recognized by Regulation XXII. 1814. The 
measures pursued, however, operated ratner to restrict the supply-than to subject it to 
taxationoccasioning distress to the people without any important addition to the Govern¬ 
ment resources. For the salt of CuttacK, which yielded a large net receipt at the Calcutta 
sales, consisted pf what was exported from the province by consumption in other districts. 
Subsequently to the insurrection of 1817, an event that in many respects operated as a most 
useful lesson in revenue and judicial administration, arrangements were made for the supply 
of the -province by an extended system of local sales at fixed prices, much below the average 
of'the auction sates held at Calcutta; and the result has been a great enlargement of the 
"Quantity sold within the province, an important relief I trust to the people* and some 
addition to the revenue. The particulars will be found explained in the separate despatches 
of the Supreme Government relative to the salt monopoly, and in' the accounts of the 
department. 

In speaking of new taxes, I need scarcely mention the police cess, levied in various places 
for the support of chokeedars or watchmen. And it may be sufficient to refer generally^ 
to tolls levied on certain streams, in order to meet the charge incurred in opening or im¬ 
proving lines of internal navigation; or in the Delhi territory that of giving a supply of water 
to the ancient capital of the Mogul, and to an extensive tract of country otherwise arid and 
comparatively sterile. The tolls levied on certain ferries fell under the same principle, the 
amount collected being appropriated to local purposes connected with the routes ou which' 
they lie. In the Madras territories, the taxes levied on the profits of trade and on. the pro¬ 
fessional income of various classes, under the names of veerabuddy and roohturpba, appear 
to have been considerably extended. ; But as they are said to have been regulatea by ancient 

■ . , ■/ -v ; \ r.} - usage,.. 

* I ahiH ufte this as a otaivWiient term to d&ignatatbe districts for which printed roles hate been enacted In th* 

manner pMtcribedby37 Ge«. III. c. 14*. ' •' * 

* Beg. XVII, 1»10* Reg*, l and ?tlX. ItB8; 1818b Jfrg. V. 188®. ' 

»• | Ref. IV. 1813; Rag. VtlL 188tv OWer»Of Coanoil-re*»aTe to Delhi ; Reg. XIX. 1816; Reg. VI. ISlftf* 
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usage, and varying greatly In difiecfot districts, 
law, I am notable to.say with accuracy how far 
as the exaction of new taxes or the continuance 

'Question 3. Whether the rates of any and what taxes, existing in 1818, have 

1>een increased? »* ,% •: •• •* 

In the stamps, the rates of duty on various law paperS which had previously been subject 
to a general tax of eight annas were increased by Regulation L 1634. to one, two, and four 
rupees; and money obligations, on which theSiighest duty had been eight rupees,, were sub¬ 
jected, when the amount exceeded 5,000 rupees, to duties ascending from 16 to ISO rupees, 
according to a scale, for which 1 beg to refer to foe.printed law. 

1 am not sure under what head I should class the duties imposed by Regulation XV. and 
XVI. of 1817 on salt and opium when imported into Bengal otherwise than on account of 
Government; since the trade on those articles had usually been deemed illicit, and the 
object of the duties was not direct revenue, but the protection of the territorial monopoly 
through virtual prohibition; and if not contraband, the articles, like all others not expressly 
enumerated, would have been held subject, when imported by sea on a British bottom, to a 
custom duty of two and a-half and five per cent., according to origin, imports on Foreign 
bottoms being chargeable with n duty of ten percent- 

The article of tobacco, too, may be considered to foil within the scope of both this and 
the preceding question- It had been subject, by Regulations IV. of 1810 and I. of 1812, 
to a duty of ten per cent, on import into Cuttack or Chittagong; and hy Regulation V. 
of 1820 it was made chargeable with a generaLimport and transit duty of four annas a 
inaund. 

Of the other taxes existing in 1818, the only ones which haVe been expressly increased 
in rate are the transit duties on the different descriptions of- alimentary salt which are used 
in Benares and in the more western provinces. 

On these the following duties were chargeable by the Regulations IX. and X. of 1810, viz - 


fosve not been mhde foe subject' r q£ &p«ss, 
the collection of them is to be considered 
“" revival of old. ’ 


Transit Duty Towa l>uty 

per maund. per maund. 



Lahore Salt 
Savnhur 
Dooiiwadee 
Balumba 
Salumba 
Furrah 
Borarce 
or 

Other sorts 


} 


} 

1 
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Es. enn. ' 
1 O 

O 12 

0 8 
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By the Regulation XVI. of 1829, the transit duty on foe three first descriptions pfi salt 
(included in the term-duties levied onimports by land from foreign states), was raised to 
one rupee and a-lialf, a general duty being imposed on all other kinds of salt, at foe rate 
,of one rupee per maund in foe province west of Benares, andan additional duty of one 
rupee per maund was made chargeable on foe frontier of that province. The separate town 
duty was at the same time annulled. An explanation of these arrangements will be, found; 
in the papers printed ns Appendix IV. to fop report of the 11th October 1881, or In the 
proceedings to which they refer. f ' , 

Without, however, any express law, indeed without any specific design, foe tax which is 
levied on the community in the older provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, by the operation 

‘ of 
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6f the salt monopoly* has been increased; the prices of,the salt sold at the public sales, , T “T* 
and the pat_gam to Government on a giveto quantity ha¥fhg risen, partly 1 in consequence of e nfji,/uan 
an increased population and partly from the better prevention of smuggling consequent on « ftWonaie. 
the provisions of Regulation X. of 1819, and the, more entire superintendence of the JEfeard 
of Customs, Salt and Opium, Thus in. the five years ending with 1818, the afterage 
price of salt at the Calcutta sales appears to have been, about 385 rupees for the 100 
mounds, and about 891 rupees, in the nve, years ending with 1828. 

Question 4tbv—'Whether any taxes existing in 1813 have been abolished or abated ? 

By Regulation IV, 1815, an extensive change was made in the custom law of Bengal 
(corresponding arrangements being simultaneously adopted at Madras and Bombay), with 
the object of encouraging the trade between England and India. Woollens, metals, and 
marine stores, the produce of the United Kingdom, which when imported on a British 
bottom had been chargeable with a duty of five per cent., were entirely exempted from duty. 

And with the exception of wines and. spirits, the import duty on 411 other articles of similar 
origin, which in no case was less than five per cent., was reduced to two and a-lmlf 
per cent. On articles foe produce of foreign Europe, which when so imported had in many 
instances been subjected to duties of seven and a-half and ten per cent., a general duty of 
five per cetlt. Was made chargeable, with the exception of wines and spirits, on ifhich the 
old rate of ten per cent, was maintained. 

The drawbacks allowed on the export to Great Britain of various articles which were 
liable to a custom duty on their transit into the interior, were greatly, extended. Indigo 
cotton-wool, hemp, and sunn, obtained a drawback of the whole amount of trausit duty, 
and on ail other articles such a drawback jvas given as to reduce the amount retained to 
, two and a-half per cent. * 

In the case of metals die exemption from duty, which was in the first instance confined 
to unwrought metals (I humbly conceive a misjudged exemption), was subsequently extended 
to all articles composed wholly or partly of metals. By Regulation V. of 1828, the transit duty 
on piece-goods was reduced from seven and a-half to two and a-half per cent. The collection of 
the town duty on fire -wood was suspended by an order of Government in that year, the precise 
date of which I do not remember (that on grain had never been levied); and although foe sun¬ 
shine of financial prosperity lasted but for a short season, it is probable that other duties would 
have been abated or abolished Had not the Act of 53 Geo. III. been construed to restrain the 
local government from restoring a tax once taken oflj instead of being confined, ^ as seems 
reasonable, to taxes created subsequently to its enactment By Regulation XV. 1825, 
passed in consequence, of a treaty with the Netherlands, certain advantages were conceded 
'"‘‘IRjrfhe trade of foreigners: the particulars will lie found in the schedules annexed to that 
Regulation, which exhibit indeed all the import and export and transit duties to which 
trade is subject in the Presidency of Bengal, excepting that on the salt comsumed in Benares 
and the more Western Provinces. As I have already mentioned, foe old sayer duties in the 
newly acquired territories have been generally abolished, or commuted for transit duties, 
levied ou certain enumerated articles, under rules corresponding with those that prevail in 
our older possessions. In these the revenue system being comparatively simple, and the 
necessity of increasing receipts being strongly felt during the greatest portion of the period 
under review, there was not much room for foe abolition of taxes: and foe only further 
item that now occurs to me is a tax which used to be levied on pilgrims resorting to a place 
called Seron,. in tile -district of Alyghur, and which was abolished (I forget at what time) 
during the administration of Lord Amherst. The amount was inconsiderable; the tax was 
•relinquished chiefly ott fife ground that, being collected at a distance from foe head station 
of any European office, it was the cause of aunoyance and exaction. And it may be worth 
•while to mention, that When I afterwards visited the place I found the Brahmins (like all 
the attendants on similarly sacred spots that I have seen, they were a beggarly, rapacious, 
and I Fear very immoral crew) loud in their thankfulness for the act, and full of assurances 
that (in their eyes a most meritorious consequence of the abolition) the number of pilgrims 
>had considerably increased. The same consequence, I believe, has followed at Deorghur, 
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Revenue r m Bearbhootn, where the collection on account of Government w^s, relinquished in 1795 
Administration thereabout*.-. , ‘ ! 

il ritislj; India. ■ I do not mention the land revenue- under either of the preceding questions, because, in 

die first place, 1 regard it as properly a rent to which Government is entitled by usage 
.consistent with dll property in the land, not as a tax-either on land or produce,though in 
several eases, I'feaiy tne limit of rent has beenexceeded; and because, in the second place, 
our settlements, as I shall hereafter have occasion to explain, have-ordinarily been mere 
compositions or contracts for the demand upon villages or other- ill-ascertained tracts of 
country, and not the result of an assessment specifically applied to either land or produce 
.according to rates of which the increase Or decrease can be distinctly indicated- 


Question 5. —What changes have been effected in the revenue management ofthe 
territories which were in our possession in 1813 ? 


I t was not, 1 think, until after 1813, in so far at least as concerns the Bengal Presidency, 
that much thought Was given in the management of themain item of revenue (the land rent) 
to the. rights and interest of the great body of the people. The principle of the zemindariy v 
Or contract settlements (using the term zemindar as employed in Bengal Proper) was, non - 
interferences the men who engaged to pav the government demand, and those, from whom 
they collected it, being left to settle the disputes necessarily arising put of the relation in 
the’ best wav they could under laws passed for the guidance of the courts of judicature* 
The right of* interfering was indeed reserved to Government (it could not have been relin¬ 
quished without an abandonment ofits highest functions), and rifles were passed against 
the arbitrary enhancement of demands upon the cultivators, which seemed to shew the 
intention of’the legislature to regard die zemindars as possessing in many cases merely the 
right of collecting, a fair assessment, and os being assessors of the public demand, not • 
rent-holders. It was also ordered that they should interchange written engagements with • 
their ryots: and from to time, with infinite lamentation of the evils under which the 
tenantry laboured, there arose much and fruitless discussion.of the means by which they 
could be protected. But the revenue officers, except when they acted as referees of the * 
courts, hat! no authority to interpose between the zemindar and the cultivator, further than 
in respect to the mere farm of the engagement to be interchanged between them ; and on 
r his head, the rules were obviously null so long as the substance was left in dispute. Even 
w hen lands became open to re-settlement, the genera) practice was to discourage minute 
inquiries, so that our records ordinarily consisted of s mere list ofnames with certain sums 
attached to them; and no one was thought of in the collector’s office but the comparatively 
few individuals who had entered into engagements to pay the government revenue, or *ho 
claimed a title derived from them, those, individuals being indeed for the 1 most part persfit!* "' 
ally unknown, and the accounts frequently exhibiting the names of persons who hat^ceased 
to exist, or had never existed. Such was more especially the case in the Lower Provinces, 
where, with partial exceptions, the collectors had no officers in the interior of their districts, 
where, on any default in the payment of the government demand', the process generally 
used for its recovery was the advertisement ofthe estate to be sold by public sale, where 
the village communities can hardly lie said to exist in any corporate capacity, and where 
the revenue divisions of pergunnabs, zemindarrees, and talooks often include tracts locally 
separated from each other. Similar principles in a great degree prevailed in the Western 
Provinces; and although fortunately several-circumstances* prevented that*,exceeding 
darkness which is prevalent in Bengal, it must be admitted that we knew (I fear I must 
add we still know) little ur nothing of the great body of the people. For our settlements 
were made in haste on general estimates or surmises, On accounts never believed to be 
accurate and never brought to anyciear test of accuracy, on the offers of speculator^ on 
the biddings of rival", on the suggestions of enemies, on the statements ofcandidetes fi>r 
. -i' ■ ,•* ... .employment 

* Settlement of vilittge* s'esiaWMiment of tehsilditr* apd eanortngoe* ; emporary teases; character of the] people; 
jiff valence, ^empletene'.s, **id fti-engthof village corporation*; language; climate; injure of the HKmtiy. “ - ' 
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* employment seeking credit with Government by discoveries against the people, on informa-, 
tion of all kinds generally worthless ; the'collector and the community playing at a game 
of brag, in which all knowledge was on the one side and nearly all power on the other; 
and for many years the sale of estates, without any adequate ascertainment of the thing 
sold, formed there also the general process for the recovery of arrears. During thro period 
under review many attempts have been made (I wish I could say successfully) to fcorrect 
the evils resulting from the above causes. The nature of those evils was pretty fully developed 
in a minute recorded by the late Marquis of Hastings, on his return to the Presidency from 
the Western Provinces in 1815 ; and the views and principles explained in that paper have 
been since pursued in many of the general arrangements of the Government, being likewise 
repeatedly enforced in the instructions* issued on various occasions to the executive officers 
relatively to individual cases. 

Of the measures in question, that which promised the largest sum of good was the re¬ 
solution, in regard to the districts open to resettlement, to postpone the object of increas¬ 
ing the revenue, even where clearly susceptible of increase, to the more important duty of 
ascertaining, recording, and securing the rights and interests of the agricultural body, and 
to require that all settlements should be made on the ryotwar principle; that is, with a dis¬ 
tinct account of individual fields, their owners and occupants, and of the rights and obliga¬ 
tions of each proprietor, whatsoever plan of management might bo subsequently suggested 
by the custom of the country, the rights of individuals, or the wishes of the people. The 
work embraced two great branches of inquiry : first., the relation of the people to each other 
and to the government; and secondly, the extent of productiveness of the land, including 
in the term all circumstances, natural or artificial, that affect its power of yielding rent, or 
a surplus beyond what is required for the wages of labour and the replacement and use of 
stock. Both were in their nature full of difficulties; and a long course of administration 
conducted upon the principle of non-interference bad operated to leave the public service 
nearly bare of agents (European or Native) qualified to overcome much less formidable 
obstacles than presented themselves in the contemplation of so great an undertaking. The 
first, branch of the inquiry had been almost wholly neglected. The very terms necessary 
to be used were imperfectly settled. Our vocabulary in Bengal scarcely went beyond the 
words zemindar and ryot; of which the latter, over the greatest part of our provinces, 
was known to the people only as the Persian for a subject, and the former was employed 
in different places to express widely different interests. It was yet the branch of inquiry 
that most demanded attention ; both because to maintain the rights of the people is the 
nupu object of all Government, and because in it inaccuracy is fatal to utility. Whereas 
in,regard to the productiveness of the land, if we only take care to avoid acting on an 
over-estimate, a considerable latitude for error may be allowed without any very serious 
mischief. The variety of the tenures to be inquired into and described formed of course 
one of the difficulties to be overcome, which was much aggravated by the effect of precon¬ 
ceived notions, and especially by rules and principles proceeding on the assumption of a 
simplicity very different from the. complexity and entanglement of real rights. But whether 
tenures were complicated or simple, the truth could only be elicited by a laborious course 
of local inquiry, conducted on such a system and with such details as, if it, could not pre¬ 
vent the risk of mistake in the decision of disputed questions, should at least bring forward 
for investigation every right and claim of right that was made matter of record, and preclude 
the adoptfcm of those merely fanciful views which bad so frequently prevailed. For this 
purpose nothing short of a census, embracing an ascertainment of the circumstances and 
claims of every householder in every village connected with a measurement of every field 
owned or occupied, or claimed to be owned or occupied by its inhabitants, could be deemed 
sufficient. In all countries it seems to be necessary to comprehend the social relations of 
the people Mien we would understand and explain the nature oftthe. property possessed by 
individuals ; for it rarely happens that any thing is ptftsessed fljfthout some restriction arising 
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jout of these relations ; and this is more especially true of land, in which property is in a * 
great degree conventional. The peculiar disadvantages under which our inquiries have to 
be conducted in India appear to render it especially necessary to proceed in the settlement 
of flic country with the resolution of obtaining, as far as possible, the representation which 
every individual having an interest in the land that is the subject of our inquiry may desire 
to make in regard to his own rights and obligations; of rendering the questions put and 
the answers received as precise and particular as possible; and of using every practicable 
means pt ensuring freedom from the assertion of the truth and honesty of record. There, 
as elsewhere, self-interest*, or what is thought to be such, must of course be expected to 
occasion the frequent assertion of what, is false. But when falsehood is prompted only by 
the desire of gaining some palpable advantage, so that we can appreciate the motives of 
the party, detection is comparatively easy. Unfortunately we have often to do with men 
who will frequently state what is false when, as appears to us, they have no interest in doing 
so; nay, sometimes when apparently they have a clear interest, the other way. Fears of 
real and fancied mischief which the meanest of our public officers can inspire, indolence 
shrinking from the effort that is necessary to resist the first suggestions of the mind, inca¬ 
pacity of comprehending and detailing the particulars necessary to precision, suspicion 
seeking security in our ignorance, these and other causes operating upon men whom cul¬ 
ture has not taughtthe real valae of truth, frequently induce inaccuracy when at first sight 
there seems to be no source of error; and though it is not likely that any scheme of inquiry 
can prevent the occurrence of much falsehood in any extended sphere of investigation, it is 
clear that the chances of success must increase in proportion as we come into direct com¬ 
munication with the parties interested, as we simplify* the matter of individual evidence, 
and multiply the witnesses to each fact; provided only we have sufficient agency to perform 
the work, for we thus at once remove many of the causes of misstatement, and add to the 
means of detection. We make it easier for the people to answer our inquiries, arid 
become ourselves better able to conduct them. The conspiracy of a whole community to 
represent what is false is abundantly unlikely, excepting on the few points on which it is every 
man’s interest to mislead: consistency in falsehood among multitudes is impossible ; and as 
a large share of the disregard for truth which characterizes Indian evidence must be set 
down to the ignorance of the persons whom the witnesses address, its value may be expected 
to rise in proportion as we gather information/ The fables of early travellers have disap¬ 
peared, not I imagine somuen from improvement in the morals of our writers, as in consequence 
of the increased knowledge of their readers; and when we come really to know the people of 
India, or use aright the co-operation of those who do, we may reasonably hope for a similar 
result in regard to the falsehood and perjury of which we so naturally complain, and Yor 
which we must vainly seek a remedy in the shape of penal statutes. Generally speakirtgy - 
we must confess that (if knowledge of a people depends upon an acquaintance wit^ indi¬ 
viduals) the moral mass of India is to almost all of us an absolute blank, and we cannot 
well wonder if it be filled with strange and fanciful shapes. The course of proceeding 
which the above considerations indicate as most likely to secure truth in the statements of 
tlie people, seems also to be the best calculated to enforce honesty of record; that is, the 
accurate representation by the officer employed of the matter stated, be the statement true 
ur false. It is now admitted that, in regard to the extent and quality of the land, we must, if 
we hope for truth, compel the Native officers to prepare for us such statements as may be 
distinctly verified; and though no collector can hope to examine a tithe of tlie fields to be 
assessed, and all must found their proceedings on returns more or less abridged, yet scarcely 
any one denies the necessity of requiring that the foundation of every settlement shall be a 
detailed measurement and record of fields; so that we may rest on*facts, the assertion of 
which, if inaccurate (will with a moderate allowance for unavoidable error), prove false* 

j- • hood 


* Fentons unaccustomed to moral Analysis are constantly in tbe habit of mistaking brevity for simplicity, and think it 
a matter of course that a few questions must be more easily answered than many; not perceiving that if the few include 
the many, the witness giving to tlie farther accurate and complete answers, lias hot only tlie same facta to apeak to (vir¬ 
tually or expressly) but has superadded tbe difficult task of resolving a general into particular notions. I make the 
observation that it may lie seen how vast a detail is implied in the simplicity of which I s feu 
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hood, and therefore involve responsibility in the assertion ; and just in proportion as the 
nature of the matters to be recorded Requires us to admit discretion and opinion and 
excludes distinct responsibility, must we be prepared to find the record inaccurate. The prin¬ 
ciple is equally applicable to the ascertainment and record of the notions of the people, in 
regard to their rights and interests. If we take the general statement of a natives officer 
relative to the result of his inquiries, we constitute him the judge of what is of all things the 
most difficult to determine—the value of evidence; and we cannot adequately hold him 
responsible for a wrong*judgment, since a man may with perfect good faith come to a con¬ 
clusion on insufficient, admit bad, and reject good testimony. If we allow a discretion as 
to the witnesses to be examined, we similarly open a door for frauds, which, though we may 
suspect, we cannot detect or punish. But by requiring that every man willing to speak shall 
have his statement placed on record, we get rid of one main cause of that inaccuracy which 
too often characterizes the reports of native commissioners ; wo bring the comparatively 
simple issue of whether the thing recorded was or was not stated. We acquire consequently 
the power of enforcing that responsibility, by the subsequent trial of a few out of many 
witnesses; audby curtailingthe authority of the inquirer, we diminish his power of preventing 
the assertion of truth. We cannot indeed hope to get the unbiassed declarations of all, still 
less their real sentiments, but we may hope to come nearer to the attainment of that object 
titan by any other process, especially if we can show it to be the general interest to forward 
our inquiries.- Such impressions induced the Government to favour the plan of combining 
with the assessment of the land revenue a ceusus embracing a detailed inquiry into the cir¬ 
cumstances of the people; and the experience of the officers who have really sot about accom¬ 
plishing the w'ork, appears to prove that there is (though much labour) no serious difficulty 
to oppose its completion. Tho light thrown upon the actual state of tlio country, and the 
operation of our laws and arrangements, by the ceusus of a single village, is unspeakably im¬ 
portant. The comlicting claims prove much less embarrassing than, could have been antici¬ 
pated. Of many the mere circumstance that the Government demand is hanging in suspense 
renders tho adjustment easy; and on the spot a number of poiuts are admitted as too notorious 
for dispute, which within the walls of a uutcherry would almost certaiuly be made matter of 
laborious inquiry, and the fertile occasion of falsehood and forgery. Every corner of a 
village being indeed filled with evidence which cannot lie, and which can scarcely be resisted; 
and the effect of local knowledge in barring falsehood and promoting truth being instruc¬ 
tively contrasted with the results of our ordinary system, which secures the impartiality by 
the ignorance of judges. It must be confessed, however, that the investigation has as yet 
extended to a very small part of the country. On this head, the recent despatch from Ben¬ 
gal will afford more accurate information than I can pretend to offer: to it, therefore, I 
*i/Pg to refer, remarking only that the statement which aceompauied it does not include the 
Delhi ^territory, nor the adjoining districts of the Doab (Seharunpore, Morzuffurnugger, 
Meerut, and Bulundshahur), in which more, I believe, has been done than in most of the 
other divisions ; that it docs not show the progress made in the several years, and especially 
that of the latest vear of the period referred to, a point essential to any speculation as to 
the future; and tEiat I suspect a considerable blunder has occurred in regard to one district, 
pis. Shahjehanpore, where 1 should imagine there must have been an increase, not a reduc¬ 
tion of assessment. If there has been a failure in the ascertainment and record of the social re¬ 
lations of the people, still less has been done in the acquisition of the knowledge necessary 
to die completion of the second great brauch of the work, that of an easy and equal assess¬ 
ment, which should give to every person who permanently cultivates laud, and whom it 
would be unjust to oust, a tenure in the fields occupied by him, or tilled at his expense and risk, 
possessing a certain mon@y value, and secure against arbitrary demands or illegal disturbance. 
The points to be considered have indeed, generally speaking, proved to be loss complicated 
than was aaticipated. For the existence of private rights, limiting the right of Government, 
so as to leave to the owners of the fields a portion of the rent, that is a share of die surplus 
which remains after paying wages and replacing stock, seems to have been rarely established; 
and therefore, for the purpose of equal assessment, it would ordinarily have sufficed to 
ascertain the amount of that surplus: equality of assessment consisting »n die demand of an 
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jsqual share of it. In other words, the'ordinary legal limits to the Government demand being- 
such as that no rent could remain for individuals if that demand were enforced (cases of 
0 special privilege excepted), it was generally sufficient for the executive officers to ascertain 
the poiqt at which rent commenced, in order to apply the principle of assigning to the land¬ 
owners a certain portion of it. In some cases, it is true, individuals appear to have been en¬ 
titled by ancient usage to hold their land at such a favourable rate of assessment as to leave 
them a clear rent j and in such cases, the title being valid, the rent so employed by them must 
be recognized to be a property with which we cannot justly interfere as<asses3ors or the land re¬ 
venue. Por in that oapacity we comeupon the purses of the people, not under any special legis¬ 
lative provision authorizing new or increased taxation, but in virtue of the established law and 
usage, which assign to the sovereign of tho country a share of the produce on a certain rent, 
by which all private property is limited and defined; and as on the one hand to give up what 
the law and usage authorizes us to take is to create a new property, which no individual can 
claim on the score of private right (the question of expediency, and the general rights of the 
community, is a distinct one), so on the other hand, to take more than the law and usage 
justifies, is an encroachment for which we have no warrant, though it seems desirable, as is 
l believe done at Madras, to state the full assessment in our accounts, and to exhibit tho 
difference arising out of favoured tenures as a remission. Such cases, however, seem to be 
exceptions to the general rule ; and ordinarily the whole of the produce of the laud beyond 
what is required for the reward of labour and the replacement and use of stock might be 
deemed a public property, to be relinquished, if relinquished at all, wholly or in part, upon 
public grounds. The prevailing rule in the provinces immediately subordinate to the presi¬ 
dency of Port William (as was indeed to be expected in provinces subject for many centuries 
to Moslem rulers, from whose demands their Mahratta successors were not likely to 
recede) appear to have been consistent with the provision of the Mahommedan law, which 
assigns to the sovereign ® moiety of the grain produce; and by the practical assertion of this 
rule, as far as it was possible to assert it, the property of individuals, though claimed and 
admitted to exist as the consequence of conquest, colonization, and occupancy, and under 
the derivative titles of inheritance, purchase, grant, and gift, appears to have been restricted.* ' 
And, as might be inferred from the operation of such a restriction, fow instances are to be 
found of individuals enjoying rent separately from the profits of tillage excepting under some 
express grant or contract with Government. The Government, in short, was the great rent- 
owner, though in many cases the claims of particular parties to special abatements, and of 
some to a distinct allowance of one-fortieth of the produce (equivalent to one-twentieth of 
the Government demaud, or the same proportion or the land) were admitted. 

It was not indeed the intention of our Government to enforce its fuH rights. It was gty—» 
uerally allowed that the interests of the country must suffer if it were attempted to draw the 
eutire rent into the exchequer, and that even on the principle which should guide a prudent 
landlord, still more with reference to the risk of taxing, and restricting production by an 
excessive assessment on the part of Government, as the general landlord, it was expedient to 
leave to individuals a valuable property in this land, whether permanent rights of property 
were admitted or not. It was specifically provided that no increase should be taken from 
any estate until the net profit to the proprietor or proprietors arising out of the limitation . 
of the Government demand should exceed twenty per cent, on the amount thereof; and 
the general injunction to avoid over-assessment; by a liberal allowance on the side of mode¬ 
ration for probable error, was frequently repeated, with the full persuasion that %unie error 
was unavoidable. Still the foundation of the proposed assessment was an estimate of the 
expenses and proceeds of husbandry ; and so far tho principle might seem to be simple. Its 
application, however, under the various circumstances which the different districts and 
divisions of districts present to,the inquirer, is far otherwise. And scarcely anyone appears 

to 

* Mr. Campbell informs me that he believes much land in Tanjore would yield a rent exceeding the half of the grain 
produce. But the circumstances of that district are very peculiar, and the information regarding it yet imperfect. Of 
course in all districts there will be found hinds similarly entitled to an exception from the general role. 
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*to have succeeded in making such an estimate as t will satisfactorily stand the test of exa¬ 
mination as a ground-work for the revenue arrangements proposed by him. In truth/ 
when one comes to look narrowly into the matter it must apparently be admitted that sue* 
cess in assessing individual holdings, not to say fields, upon an estimate of produce apd cost 
could not reasonably be expected, however useful such estimates might be as a check and 
scale of comparison. For though in some parts of the country an uniform soil, with equal 
facility of irrigation, possessed by cultivators resembling each other in their number, cha¬ 
racters, and circumstances, and divided into farms of no great variety of size, might facilitate 
the ascertainment and application of the necessary facts, such is not the general condition of 
things. In most places striking variations occur within very short distances. Prices, de¬ 
pending on the general supply, do not by any means follow the rule of local tailure or abun¬ 
dance, Prejudices are as local in their existence as vegetables in their growth; and although 
ultimately self-iuterest will probably destroy notions we deem irradicablo, not less surely 
than it will subdue natural obstacles which it now seems impossible to conquer, if it be 
allowed fair scope by security to the cultivator, we must, of course, take both men and 
things as they are, with all their varieties and anomalies; while at the same time it is, I 
apprehend, certain that, even in the most favourable circumstances, to appraise land is a 
very difficult task. All therefore that can be done in first introducing the system of a field 
assessment appears to be to ascertain, with reference to past collections and to the condi¬ 
tion of the people in different villages, flourishing, stationary, and decayiug, the amount 
which may safely be taken from a given tract of country, without an inordinate sacrifice of 
the Government revenue, and then to get the people, aided and advised by our native 
officers, to distribute the same over villages, ana the assessment of ( villages over fields, care 
being previously taken to adjust, by local survey and examination, the relative proportions 
between fields in the same village, villages in the same district, and districts in the same 
province. 

Such practically seems to have been Munro’s plan. He in the first instance, by survey of 
every field, village, and district, established their relative productiveness: the gross amount 
of tlie Government demand was then fixed for talooks or districts; and finally it was dis¬ 
tributed over villages and fields, with reference to their proportionate productiveness, as 
previously established by the survey. In subsequent years, when the survey was completed, 
the revenue of districts was made up by the aggregate of fields as annually occupied, assessed 


at the survey rates. 

It. is to be regretted that this was not done in Bengal, certainty for the future being the grand 
object ■ aud an individual assessment, which lets every man know what he is to pay for Iris 
fipjjs and leaves bin* a valuable property in them, being not the less a blessing to the peo¬ 
ple, though our necessary ignorance may prevent complete accuracy in our estimates. But 
that wtfrnay escape very great inaccuracy, and be able to say with certainty that our demand 
does not wholly absorb the rent, it seems to be very desirable, indeed necessary, to form for 
each village, and in some cases for each class of cultivator^, an estimate of the gross and net 
produce of farms, grounded on a statement of the average of gross produce which may be 
expected from each field one year with another.* 

In the classification of fields too, which a detailed settlement implies, nothing can be more 
important than such an estimate ; for even when there may be great error as to the posi¬ 
tive the statement may accurately indicate the relative productiveness ; and the best chance 
of escaping error in regard to both is to insist on tho utmost possible precision causing 
all averages where called for to be framed so as to exhibit the result of an accumulation of 
particulars, divided by tHe sum of their numbers, not on the mean of assumed extremes; 
and checking the statements of the native officers and of the people, by actually reaping the 
crop of vari&us parcels of land, and carrying on the results regularly for a series of years. 
Now such estimates most of our collectors appeared to be no more prepared to make with 
accuracy than if they had spent their lives in a different country ; and the want of precision 
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,i» their inquiries, had enabled the native pfficers, while they boldly assumed the authority 
of suggesting general conclusions, to be, or to fieigft themselves equally ignorant. Even men 
otherwise very intelligent seemed to be quite unprepared to cheek, by a reference to well 
ascertained facts, the most monstrous falsehoods that might be stated at the time of settle¬ 
ment, in regard to produce. Idle statements furnished appeared accordingly to be for the 
most part utterly fanciful; being very much of the same character with thegeheral estimates 
of rent (dowls) which used to form part of the village settlements, but which are now gene¬ 
rally rejected as worthless, or valued only as proving hoWlong custexn may give currency to 
falsehood and folly. . And in many cases indeed, the mean between the produce of the best 
and worst land being taken as the average, without reference to the prevailing quality of 
the soil, the results as applied to different villages were ludicrously fallacious; the poorest 
village, if it happened to have a single field of great fertility, beiug made equal to the 
richest, if in the latter there were any very unfertile spot under tillage. The estimates of the 
expenses incurred by the cultivators were not more to be trusted. There exist indeed 
peculiar difficulties in this part of the inquiry, from the general habits of the people and 
the diftorent usages of different classes, who in India (as in England) present various de¬ 
grees of industry, economy, and skill. On the whole it must be admitted, that while some 
have been fruitlessly striving after an unattainable certainty, few if any of us can as yet 
pretend to have come near the truth in the ascertainment of the data necessary to a correct 
calculation of the profits of husbandry. The best settlement appears to hard’gone no fur¬ 
ther than to ascertain that the rents paid will be paid with ease and good-will ; that, except¬ 
ing under circumstances which cannot be prospectively provided for, the people are likely to 
prosper, and agriculturej|^o extend and improve ; and that, with reference to the amount col¬ 
lected by individuals from similar land similarly situated and occupied, there has been no 
inordinate sacrifice of the Government right. If, however, this had been done for any consi- i 
derable portion of the country, there would not have been much matter of complaint; un¬ 
fortunately it has as yet been done for only a very limited tract of country. The causes of 
failure have been many: the vastness of the country, our ignorance of its circumstances, 
inaccuracy of language, and erroneous notions and principles originating in that ignorance, 
unwillingness to admit new notions, reluctance to confess our blunders, defective education 
and discipline of the European officers, separation of judicial and revenue branches of the ser¬ 
vice, inefficiency of Government and of subordinate authorities of control, misuse of patron¬ 
age, unjust usage of native officers, their interest to thwart us, their consequent misconduct 
and inefficiency, jealousy of the people—these immediately occur to me. But the matter 
will be best understood by a reference to the correspondence relative to settlements whifh is 
recorded on die proceedings of 19th October 1826, and subsequentlyand to that regarding 
the changes made in 1 he constitution of the boards and courts of circuit (10th DecenSBdF 
1828). And as I have already ran into an extravagant prolixity in answering this 5th 
question, I shall content myself on this branch of the subject, with referring to the Regu¬ 
lations noticed in the margin,* and to the general resolutions passed by Government on the 
20th December 1820, and August 1822, which have been already printed in the revenue 
selections; observing also, that the first-mentioned resolution was founded on a memoran¬ 
dum, dated 1st July 1819, containing a copious abstract of proceedings of the Bengal Go¬ 
vernment previous to the year 1819, which formed one of the enclosures of a revenue des¬ 
patch of die 16th September 1820. 

, « 

The other changes which have been effected in the revenue management of the country 
since 1813 I shall very briefly notice. Amongst the most important are the almost total 
disuse, in the unsettled districts, of the process of sale as a means v of collecting the Govern¬ 
ment revenue. The establishment of a special tribunal, and the enactment of special laws 
for the remedy of wrongs sustained through the operation of sales made in former times, 

and 

• Rex- HI. 1815; ilecrs. VI. and XVI. 1816; Reg* tX. and XIII. 1818; Reg. VII. 1622; Reg. IX. 1821; 
Reg. IX. 1825; Reg. II. 1826; Reg. IV. 1828; Reg. I. I82y. 
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. and the definition of the legal effects of a public sale, with a view to the protection of the 
inferior tenantry from the usurpation of the purchasers.* 

• ’jT 1 ? 0 powers of the collectors in the adjudication of private suits, and in other matters of 
judicial cognizance, were, it will be seen, very considerably extended in those parts* of* the 
country m which the stipulations of the permanent settlement had narrowed the prerogative 
of government, tor this and other reasons the constitution of the controlling revenue 
authorities was from time to time modified, their powers enlarged, and their strength in¬ 
creased, with the hope ^hat they would be enabled, not only to superintend with mote effici- 
aency the collection of the Government revenufe, but also thoroughly to investigate and duly 
weigh the various and valuable private interests which their acts importantly effect.'!' Attempts 
were also made to regulate the village accounts of land and rent, in the hope of ultimately 
rendering them trustworthy authorities for the decision of suits between individuals, and 
lor the ascertainment of local rates and usages. With the same views the canoongoes were 
re-established were thev had ceased to exist, and means were taken to improve the efficiency 
of the office where of long standing. And in order to secure the regular preparation and 
careful preservation of suen records as might afford to the civil tribunals the ready means of 
verifying all the most important particulars relative to the land, its owners, and occupants, 
special committees were constituted in the several districts, under the direction and control 
-of a head committee stationed at the Presidency.^) Apian for effecting a topographical 
survey of tlujJVestern Provinces, as a check and supplement to the field measurements of 
the collectors, was commenced.. And from all those measures sanguine hopes were enter¬ 
tained of supplying the information of which the want had been so frequently lamented, in 
regard to the extent and nature of the resources of the country, jflhc means by which they 
might be developed and extended, the numbers of the people, and all those most important 
points touching their condition, their rights and interests, their wants, habits, and institutions: 
that the good effect has fallen miserably short of the expectations which were indulged must 
be admitted ; and the necessity of economizing the public resources has led to the abolition 
or curtailment of most of the establishments involving expense which were appointed for 
the above purposes. Nothing effectual has been done towards the reform of the village 
accounts. The canoongoes of the lower p/ovinces have, with a few exceptions, been dis¬ 
missed ; the record committees have been dissolved and the surveys contracted. The causes 
of failure are nearly the same with those which have been mentioned as having prevented 
the more extended introduction of the. system of ryotwar or individual settlement, the most 
powerful being the resistance of the persons to whom our contracts have given an almost 
uncontrolled power of lording it over the community ; their great influence with our subor- 
din'atc functionaries, our unreasonable preference of our own countrymen, and our unjust 

•atjd foolish disregard of the means necessary to call forth the exertions and ensure the co¬ 
operation of the natives. 

In Cuttack the mischiefs resulting from the general system Followed in Bengal, combined 
with the evil of short and fluctuating settlements of the land revenue, exhibited themselves 
with a peculiar malignity among a rude and ignorant people, external circumstances gave 
to disaffection and discontent the character of revolt, and internal commotion was added 
to the other misfortunes of the province. To remedy these evils, the chief authority in all 
departments was rested in the hands of a single officer, acting under the immediate instruc¬ 
tions of Government, and with but little other change in the laws applicable to theprovince 
the arrangement in question, combined with principles of moderation in the Government 
demand, and a minute attention to local peculiarities, appear to have produced very happy 
effects; and though littl^ progress has been made towards the completion of a ryotwar 

settlement, 
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, settlement, much exceedingly valuable information has been obtained in regard to the cir-' 
cumstances of the people. > • , 

Several near provisions have from time to time been enacted for the better investigation 
of claims to the possession of land or the collection of rent free of the Government demand, 
and fon the determination of die rights of foe state in regard to waste lands and lands re¬ 
quired for public purposes, with the object of combining the more successful maintenance of 
the fiscal interests of Government with a cartful consideration of the equitable claims of 
individuals.* ^ * 

In both the salt ahd opium departments, foe scattered enactments Of preceding years were 
consolidated into one law, and various additional rules have been adopted to prevent illicit 
traffic, combined with a new system for the adjudication of suits and complaints relating to 
such matters, as well as in matters touching violations of the rules against illicit dealings in 
spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs.*f‘ 

In answering the second question, I, have already had occasion to mention the Regulations 
which have been passed relative to stamps. These, besides imposing some additional duties 
and introducing other alterations, combined in a consolidated form such of the enactments 
previously to 1814 as were in force. For the particulars of the arrangement in question 1 
must, as in regard to other matters, refer to the printed laws noted in the margin,$ and to 
the correspondence relative to the same. 

Several modifications in the mint laws were likewise made, to which I have already bad 
occasion to advert in answering foe financial queries. The Regulations passed on the subject 
are noted in the margin^ 

I have already noticed, in replying to foe third and fourth questions, several Regulations 
that were passed on the subject of customs. It may suffice here further to state, that through 
the appointment of a Board to control the management of that and the other miscellaneous 
branches of revenue, and the adoption of the bonding system and various minor arrange¬ 
ments, considerable improvement and reform appears to have been effected. || More would 
probably have been done, if the long established, but 1 humbly think erroneous, opiuions in 
favour of collective Boards, as compared with individual agency, had not too much pre¬ 
vailed. 


Question 6th.—How far the receipts of Government have increased, and whether 
through the effect of better management, or by additions made to foe burthens of the 
people, or injury to foe interests of individuals? 

I have little or nothing useful to add on this head to what is stated in the paper of re¬ 
plies to the financial questions of the Board. The statement received from tne officeflpof'- 
account will show that in all the main branches of revenue there has been a considerable 
increase of receipts; and though the proportionate amount of the charges of collection has 
also risen, the net sum available for the general service exhibits no inconsiderable improve¬ 
ment. It is not easy to say with precision how far there has or has not been a correspond¬ 
ing increase in the pressure of taxation. The land revenue may, generally speaking, be 
considered as a share of the rent, not as a tax; but in some of the unsettled districts I fear 
we have exceeded the just limit of a rent, especially in those provinces in which it has been 
considered necessary to impose restrictions on the tillage of waste and rent-free land (a 
practice unsanctioned by the Regulations of Bengal); and additions made to the povernment 
rental, by the (however just) resumption of foe public dues, may in one sense of course be 


f * Reg. 1. 181 5; Reg. IX. 1810; Regs. XL and XXV. 1817; Reg. II. 1819 ; Reg. I. 1824; l'cgs. IX. mid XIV. 
1885 ; Reg. III. 1888. 

f Reg. XIII of 1816 j Reg. X. 1819; Reg. VJI. 1824; Reg. VIII. and X. 1826. * 

t Reg. I. of 1814 ; Reg. XVI. 1884; Reg. XII. 1826 ; Reg. X. 1829. 

§ Reg. VII. 1814; Keg. XXI. 1816; Reg*. XXVI. and XXV. 1817; Reg. XIV. 1816} Reg. V. and XL 
1819; Reg. V. 1881 ; Reg. II. 1821; Reg. VII. 182G. 

li Iteg. IV. of 1819; Keg. IV. 1820. 
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' said to come from the pockets of the people. I believe, however, that the greatest portion T . 

of the increase which lias occurred in the land revenue, excluding from consideration new RiJh^Hkin ° 
acquisitions, is to be attributed to the improvement of the country and the consequent in- h Jyf'Kcnzie 
crease of the rent derivable from it. The progress of cultivation in many of the districts 
subject to temporary settlements has been great, and affords an instructive lesson to those 
who regard a perpetual limitation of the Government demand as necessary to the extension 
and improvement of agriculture. If in some cases of resumption the claims oF Government 
have been pushed too far (it is not in the nature of things that in justice should never happen), 
yet the general tendency has, I am sure, been quite the other way ; and, for one Government 
demand harshly urged, or one individual claim unjustly rejected, there are but too many 
instances in which unfounded claims have been admitted, and the public dues too lightly 
relinquished. 

It is strange indeed to remark in men the most likely to be impartial the. general preju¬ 
dice against the Government and its officers on this head, when prime! facie there is surely 
a reasonable ground of presumption in their favour; since to decide for the exchequer is 
in almost all instances to incur pain and trouble, while to relinquish its dues is ordinarily a 

E 'ateful exercise of power and an easy escape from laborious and unpleasant inquiry. 

ven in free countries public service rarely secures gratitude, the diffusion of the benefit 
preventing any intensity of individual feeling ; loss and deprivation, however justly incurred, 
too surely iflffflces dislike and complaint. 

The increase in the Sayer and Abkaree may he partly attributed to more active manage¬ 
ment, partly to the measures taken for better regulating the retail of opium, hut chiefly to 
the increase of population, and in some degree to the greater prevalence of the use of 
spirits and intoxicating drugs. In the customs, too, I have little doubt there has been better 
management; but the increase of the collections, notwithstanding the relinquishment of 
duties, is mainly to be attributed to increase of trade. In the stamps, a considerable por¬ 
tion of the increase which has occurred within the period under review is nominal; consist¬ 
ing of money which, before the enactment of Regulation I. 1814, was brought directly to 
account, as the fees levied on the institutions of civil suits. Thus the gross collections 
which inl813-14amounted only to Rs. 5,44,7-7, are stated in the next year at Rs. 12/21,01)6, 
and the greatest portion of tho excess must, I imagine, he traced to the fees in question, 
which but for the change of system would have appeared among the judicial receipts. Of 
the subsequent increase of about eighteen lacs, the largest portion must he taken to indicate 
the addition made to the public burthens, much of it consisting of taxes levied on law pro¬ 
ceedings, or proceedings in their nature essentially judicial. 

, The mint collections need scarcely be mentioned among our taxes, being a charge for 
manufacturing the coin ; of which under ordinary circumstances the effect is merely to 
raise ftie value of the currency above that of bullion, and from which it seems strange that 
the coinage of any country should be (as in England gold is) exempted. A similar obser¬ 
vation applies to the postage, which no one pays without an immediate equivalent, and of 
which Government in India does not enforce a monopoly. In the salt department i con¬ 
sider it certain that smuggling has been greatly checked ; but it is equally clear that our 
increase of revenue must, in a great measure, be traced to heavier taxation, as indicated 
by the higher prices of our sales. The opium revenue, whatever may be its effect on the 
agriculture and trade of the districts in which the poppy is grown, is rather a tax upon the 
consumers in Chiua and the eastern islands than upon our own subjects, and need not be 
further adverted to. 

Question 7th.—The causes and effects of the increased charges. 

On this subject I beg to refer to the financial note already more than once mentioned in 
the preceding part of this paper; only remarking here, that experience has satisfied me, 
contrary to established prejutlices which myself too long ignorantly entertained, that for 
the security of the public interests and for the protection of the rights and interests oi indi¬ 
viduals, not less than with the object of immediate economy, it is essential that the na¬ 
tives should be trusted more and paid better than has hitherto been done. feel strongly 
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.that of the failures which we have to laiqent, one main cause has been the exaggerated opi¬ 
nion entertained of the merits of our own countrymen, and the still more unjust neglect of 
the people. 

* » 1 *' i 

Question 8th.~The nature of the engagements between Government and the par¬ 
ties who are recognized as the landholders.- 

With exception to settlements made under Regulation VII. 1822, these engagement* 
have generally been a bare stipulation for the payment of a given sum of money on account 
of the revenue of a certain tract of country *; such tract being defined by the name of the 
village* or villages belonging to it, or by that of its supposed owner, without any ascertain¬ 
ment of actual contents or boundary. Their term, when not perpetual, has commonly been 
four years, but the leases which began in 1812 (in the Ceded Provinces) and 1815 (in the 
Conquered Provinces) have, with partial exceptions, been continued in all cases in which 
they were granted to persons recognized as proprietors, and on which such persons have not 
desired to throw them up; excluding mere temporary farmers of revenue, the parties in 
question may be divided into throe classes, whose interests, as depending on the rights of 
the actual occupants of the land, will better be understood after we have specified ths 
tenures of the latter, on replying to the tenth question. 


Question 9th.—This I have already slated. 


Question 10th.—How the amount payable by the occupants to the intermediate 
engagers has been adjusted 1 

To this question no very precise answer can be given, as will have been anticipated from 
what I have said in replying to the fifth, regarding the little success which has attended our 
efforts to ascertain and fix the relative rights of the different classes of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation. But it may not be useless to specify here the different tenures by which land appears 
to be held, and according to the nature of which the principle of adjustment between Govern¬ 
ment contractors* and the tenantry must of course have varied. First, there are persons 
occupying land on tenures nearly analogous to those of farmers at home. These embrace 
estates fo” years, estates at will, estates by sufferance, &c. the conditions on which they are 
held are various ; the tenant sometimes paying a stated proportion of the graiu produce in 
kind, sometimes a money compensation in lieu thereof; sometimes a certain sum for a stated 
extent of land: the rate in the latter case varying sometimes according to the quality of the 
soil, sometimes according to the kind of the crop, and sometimes with reference to both ; 
and stipulations more or less specific are in some places made for abatements, in the event of 
a total or partial failure of the crops.+ * 

The most general tenure in the Lower Provinces is that of cultivators possessing a fixed 
right of occupancy (1 use the word occupancy to designate the tenure of him by w’hom or 
at whose risk and charge land is tilled and its fruits gathered), independently of any known 
contrail, but limited to specific fields, who cannot be justly ousted so long as they pay the 
amount or value dcmandable from them ; such amount or value being determined sometimes 
by fixed money rates, sometimes by varying rates assessed by the Government officer ; 
sometimes by rates depending on the crop grown ; sometimes by rates adjusted with refe¬ 
rence to the aggregate sum settled to be paid to Government for the whole village to which 
they belong ; sometimes by the actual delivery of a fixed share of the grain produce ; some¬ 
time* 


* We usually translate the word “ mouza” by the term village; and it generally belongs to a Village or country 
town with attached lands of very various extent. But in some districts there seems reason to doubt whether there 
OMMras any habitation within the limits that bound the tracts so designated; and in Bengal the term has notimfre- 
<mptb r reference merely to the place of collection, not to the locality of the land. The word jitm in the sense 
of inanity, where any thing is fixed, settled, founded, or performed, would be a more literal and perhaps more accu¬ 
rate translation. 

t Fixed rents payable in kind are said to exist in Midnapore, and are mentioned by Colebrooke. But I have mat 
•with no other instance of such tenures. The system I understand waa ordered to be introduced into Tanjore, in no. far 
as that the assessment was to be in grain, commutable periodically (and eventually in perpetuity) into money. 
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* times by an estimate or valuation of the same, but in all cases being distinctly regarded as Letter from the 
Government revenue (certain assets excepted, which are equally adjusted on fixed prin-* Right Hon. 
riples), and in none depending on the mere will and pleasure of another individual. The jj, M'Kensie. 
tenure in question seems ordinarily to convey to its owner some of what are in England, 1 
believe, called incorporeal hereditaments; but these not to the exclusion of the Government 
right of bringing all unoccupied land under cultivation. It appears to he generally recog¬ 
nised as hereditary and devisable among heirs, though commonly forfeited by relinquish¬ 
ment of possession not compulsive, and the non-payment of revenue. To this class 1 consider 
the khodo-khoost ryots of Bengal to belong ; having no doubt that they are the proprietors of 
the fields they occupy, though, as I shall explain below, doubtful of the extent of their rights 
in the uncultivated land attached to their villages. 

In many places extensive tracts are held by communities of cultivating zemindars (com¬ 
monly called with us biswadars) who assert, as colonists or conquerors, a properly, several 
or common, in the lands lying within defined boundaries, whether cultivated or waste, sub¬ 
ject in certain cases to the rights of the preceding class. From these they are to be dis¬ 
tinguished chiefly by this, that besides a fixed title of occupancy in the fields actually culti¬ 
vated by them, they have a right, corporate or several, in all lands lying within a specific 
division of territory not appropriated to the use of others, and in the advantages, actual or 
reversionary, derivable from occupied land not taken by Government to itself, nor specifi¬ 
cally admitWfrto belong to others, which right, though it does not go the length of barring 
Government from the appropriation or assignment of the waste (the prerogative of drawing 



revenue, subject, however, to that discretion which every native government appears to 
have used, in regard to the assignment and management of its rights ; and whenever the 
jumma or sum to be paid for their village is fixed, the biswadars or coparceners ordinarily 
share, according to certain proportions, in the profit arising out of extended cultivation. In 
some places they have been allowed, independently of any such contract, to cultivate 
at lower rates than others ; in other places they have long appropriated, in virtue ol' their 
general rights, certain miscellaneous items of collection; and in some they have been per¬ 
mitted to make petty assignments of land for the purposes of charity or religion, or to 
establish groves and gardens free of the Government revenue. Their shares in the copar¬ 
cenary are usually designated by the fractions of the begah (bis war, l-20th, bis wastes, 
1-400th part, &e.) and hence perhaps the name. But. the rule of division so indicated seldom 
applies to more than.the contingent and common profits, and what, may lie called the expec¬ 
tancies of the tenure ; the coparcenary having, as to estates in possession, been generally 
destroyed by partition, or at least the rights of the individual biswadars, by no means 
following any common rule, and long occupancy being recognized as superseding the claims 
of inheritance from the first conqueror, colonist, or grantee. Relinquishment, of possession, 
unless for such period ami under such circumstances as to create adverse prescriptive 
rights, and even these would ordinarily be held subject to the biswadarree interest, does not 
avoid their title, though payment of a revenue he a condition of actual occupancy. And in 
the permanently settled districts of Behar and Benares, instances of rent being paid to per¬ 
sons belonging to this class, when absent on service; are not I believe unfrequent, the 
fields owned by them yielding a considerable profit alter payment of their quota of the 
Government revenue and village charges. In some districts the estates held in severalty 
extend to much of the uncultivated lands, leaving little of which the rents or produce belong 
to the coparcenary. In other cases common rights, immediate or contingent, attach 


to 


much of what is cultivated. The modes adopted by them of distributing the burthens of the 
Government revenue and village expenses vary not less than the principles by which t ien 
possessions and properties are determined. In some cases they adhere to old adju 9 tmen s, 
of which the principle cannot be traced. In some they fix annually a rate on the aggregate 
possession of each individual. In some they confine the assessment to the land under til¬ 
lage. In some they assess all kinds of land equally ; in others they vary the assessment 

in. 3 H ‘2 accoruing ^ 
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—r* ..according to the quality of the soil. In some they regulate it by the extent and nature of* 

Revenue the crop ; in others by. an estimate of its value r in some they tax ploughs; and other 

Administration of plans I have probably forgotten or never heard of.. The two classes I have last mentioned, 
British India. viz'., the fixed occupants of Reids, and the biswadars or coparcenary occupants of villages, 

* appear to be the only ones who have a permanent title of property, independently of grant 

from or engagement with the Government (rajahs or chiefs, continued in the management 
of extensive tracts from politics! motives, or from a regard to their hereditary exercise of 
power, I regard as a part of the government). And although tberg are.several others who 
have obtained a valuable property in the produce of the land, either as contractors for or 
assignees of the Government or revenue, through grants, concessions, or engagements of 
our own and former governments, I need not specify them in replying to the present ques¬ 
tion. I shall ouly remark that the zemindars of Bengal, though many of them prginally 
held a mere office, must be considered as having been vested by our settlement with the 
property of every thing within their xemindaries which belonged to the Government and 
was not reserved by it; and that since the coparcenary rights which ,1 have above endea¬ 
voured to describe do not seem to have belonged to any among the village, communities of 
that part of India, where, as in the Northern Circars and in Cuttack, the unoccupied lands 
and reversionary interests appear to have belonged to Government, they may now, in point 
of right (saving of course rights that belonged to or have been acquired by khode-khooat ryots) 
be classed with the biswadars, though ordinarily very different in origin and^jrcumstances, 
and still, I apprehend, rarely using the rights given to them over the unoccupied* land by 
occupying it themselves. Their rights, as collectors of the Government rent or revenue, 
chargeable upon land occupied by others, stand of course upon a different footing. These 
must be interpreted with reference to the claims of others, since Government cannot be un¬ 
derstood, tacitly, to have transferred to its contractors properties belonging to third parties; 
and its declarations, as far as they go, are all directed to tne poiut of maintaining these pro¬ 
perties, however insufficient they have proved for the full attainment of that object. Now 
although previous to settlement it will geueraliy, I believe, he found that, on the Bengal 
side of India at least, the only limitation of the Government demaud is the rule for dividing < 
the grain produce (the fodder is assigned to the cattle), and the more general principle that 
the prince shall consult the ease of the people and the improvement of the country, yet, even 
in unsettled countries, it would be hela tyrannical to disregard long-established usage; and it 
is, I think, quite clear, that in the permanently settled districts the Government engagers were 
bound by tlieir contract to maintain, with certain specified exceptions, the rules and usages 
existing at the time the settlement was made. Hence, in defining their interests in the produce 
or rent of lands owned by others, we must of course look minutely to local circumstances, 
which cannot be explained in any general treatise. But the above explanation of the character 
of the several classes of occupants enables one to arrange the 1 contractors also in three great 
divisions: first, persons who possess the full biswa right in the tract of which they collect the 
revenue; second, persons possessing a share in the biswa right, and acting in the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue as the representative of other co-proprietors ; third, persons collecting 
the reveuue of villages of which the biswa right belongs wholly to. others or to Govern¬ 
ment. Under the first division We may now place most of the zemindars of Bengal, deriving 
their biswa interest from the act of our Government; and there are also to be found in other 
provinces cases in which the biswadars of villages, or other tracts, holding by succession or 
purchase from the original settlers, colonists, or conquerors, are single, or, if many, are all 
admitted to share equally, in the advantage and responsibility of tne engagement with Go¬ 
vernment, and equally to use the function of collection—(it does not seem necessary to 
class separately joint proprietors undor joint engagements); and* to this clarfS most of the 

- persons 

? ' ' *, * ——. ^ • 

* It may Is* useful to explain that, though I misifler the zemindars, as the assignees Of Government, to have pos¬ 
sessed the right of disposing of unoccupied land, 9 yet if the khode-khoost ryots have without special agreement occu¬ 
pied such land, I would by no means infer that they are, even in regard to such land, mere tenants at will. And 1 am 
not sure whether we ore quite justified in denying to the village communities of Bengal Proper the hiswa right as¬ 
serted and maintained by the sturdier men of the West. .. : 
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personi *vfeo have purchased villages sold for the recovery of arrears of revenue, and several 
of the. greet talookdars, ^or hereditary revenue farmers, claim to belong. Under the second* 
division come the managing or head men of village communities, prevalent in Behar, Benares, 
and the Western Provinces, of whom, though*some claim an hereditary title in the post*‘all 
ntay apparently he held to fall under the designation of representatives. The freedom and 
rhode or election is a separate thing. The third division includes many rajahs, talookdars, 
and zemindars, collecting the revenues of extensive tracts, of which the villages are occupied by 
Other persons possessed *of the biswa right. And although such contractors may be biswadars 
of some tillages, the circumstance does not, supposing a settlement by Ullages with defined 
limits, require or justify a farther subdivision of the class in question. Of course the anune 
person may belong to several classes and divisions, iust as the director of a company is a 
proprietor of the same j or as the owner of one field may be a mere temporary tenant of 
another: and under the plan of ryotwar, or individual collection, each cultivator may be 
deemed the contractor for his own rent or revenue. But if the distinction between the rights 
that attach to occupancy of land (as 1 have defined it), and those which are incident to the 
collection or assignment of the Government revenue, be steadily kept in view, with advertence 
t.o the classification I have above endeavoured to sketch, it seems to me that there cannot be 
much difficulty in determining accurately the general nature of the interests belonging to all 
classes, in so far as they can be determined without the ascertainment, village by village and 
field by fieldr^Jf the claims of individuals. Where any one shall have established by pre¬ 
scription under preceding governments, or gained by stipulation from ours, the right of 
collecting the public dues with a beneficial interest, immediate or contingent, of which it 
would be unjust to divest him, except for sufficient cause, or without adequate compensation, 
such claims will of course require to be considered before we proceed to collect from all 
the occupants or from those who are also biswadars. But when once the character of such 
claims is defined, they will not hinder the adoption of any arrangement that may be best for 
the public good, if it be to be found in the compulsory surrender of such intermediate titles, a 
measure not lightly to be resolved upon ; and on the other hand, when any class, whether 
biswadars or not, are maintained in the practical exercise of a right of hereditary manage¬ 
ment over lands occupied by others, such rights, its nature being distinctly ascertained, may 
easily be rendered consistent with the just claims of all other classes. The mischief hitherto 
done has arisen from the practice of employing the terra proprietor without defining the 
nature of the property ; and from overlooking die fact that several distinct properties may 
very well attach to a single subject-matter. lienee the notion that a ryotwar settlement 
must disturb all intermediate tenures, whereas its necessary operation is only to define the 
character. 

Question 11th.-—How far the Government land revenue resembles or differs from 
• rent, or resembles or differs from a tax imposed by law ? 

This question embraces two distinct pointsj first, that of title j secondly, that of 
quantum. 

On the first point I need not add any thing to what I have already stated, it appearing to 
be clear that the title of Government in India to the land revenue is that of a rent-holder; and 
that, from time passing the memory of man, all private property, not specially exempted, has 
been held subject to the payment of it. 

On the slfbnd point it is not so easy to give any answer, and the answer cannot be so 
simple a ones' It has always been our wish to confine the Government demand within the 
limns of renfe But the information possessed by us has not always been such as to enable 
us to say whether the object has been accomplished; and the rights and ties of occupancy 
belonging to the cultivators prevent that competition which might otherwise settle the ques¬ 
tion without further information. Thus, even in the permanently settled districts, although 
the amount received by Government appears to be less* than one-half of the sum realized 

from 
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‘from the occupant by those who pay it. itAs by no .means clear that the revenue collected by 
these, in virtue of their contract, does not Frequently exceed the just measure of rent, 
operating 1 as a tax bn agricultural produce, or depriving the agriculturist of the fair remu¬ 
neration of his labour; And the same doubt applies more strongly in the Western Provinces 
to places in which the agency of middle men is employed, even when the moderation of the 
Government demand is unquestioned.* 

But in so far as the permanent settlement has been made with persons possessing a per¬ 
manent right of occupancy, there is, I conceive, little doubt that file Government demand 
will generally be found to leave to them a large share of the rent, and to be itself therefore 
a light quit-rent, operating not as a tax but merely like a reserved share in the rental of a 
public domain. In the unsettled districts, also, there are certainly many cases in which the 
Government demand upon the occupant owners falls below the full rent; but in the majo- 
rity I imagine it equals the rent payable under short leases, and in the present circum¬ 
stances of the country, if we may judge from the rates paid by those cultivators who have 
no hereditary rights or ties, and who are not likely to cultivate lands that do not yield them 
fair wages and profit. In some places, as in the Delhi territory, where the village zemin¬ 
dars possess numerous herds of cattlo or other sources of profit untaxed, the assessment 
of the cultivated land may be found to exceed the rent. And in the Madras territories, the 
rules and restrictions relative to the occupation of waste land, or of land hel^under tax-free 
tenure, seem to imply the more extensive existence of a rate of assessment that hnust operate 
as a tax on tillage. 


Question 12th.—As to the effect of the land revenue on the interests of the com¬ 
munity, and on the national wealth. 

The answer given to the preceding question must in a great measure serve to satisfy this 
inquiry, or to show that it cannot be satisfied without further information than I pretend to 
possess. The reservation by Government of a moderate quit-rent, appears to be one of the 
best modes of raising the funds necessary to the security and good government of a country 
that can well be devised. And in so far as concerns those lands in the permanently settled 
districts, for which a settlement has been made with the occupants, I am disposed to think 
that the question chiefly demanding discussion is whether the concession made by the Govern¬ 
ment has not been too little measured. Fully admitting the propriety of creating private 
property in land where it may not have existed, and of giving a considerable value to it 
where it may have possessed little or no value, I confess I cannot altogether applaud the 
policy which limited for ever the reserved rent of the Indian exchequer, and that in a condition 
of things so little advanced towards the state of improvement which we may reasonably 
anticipate, and to which a perpetual limitation of the public rent seems to be in ho degree 
necessary. I do not refer to the glaring inequalities which disfigured the settlement ^actually 
made: these were incidental; although sufficiently discreditable to the authorities that per¬ 
mitted them to occur in an arrangement irrevocably sanctioned, they do not affect the prin¬ 
ciple of the measure. Independently of any such defects, it seems tome that the perpetual 
settlement must be held to have been a very improvident proceeding. Government has 
abandoned a large income without any sufficient forecast of the probable effects on the 
national wealth; and though the result may have hitherto been advantageous, and it is by no 
means clear to me that the consequences ordinarily anticipated from the minut#sub-division 
of property will follow, it is not the less certaiu that the measure was adopted*on very in¬ 
adequate grounds and carried into effect with very imperfect information, it must also be 

* ^ admitted 


• As examples of this I might instance Goruckporc, of which I find one pergunnah paying Government ft*. 28,000, 
while the collections from the cultivators are estimated at 80.000;—[See Mem. dated 13 Nov. 1828, Ifevenue Proceed¬ 
ings, ,10 Dec.}—another yielding only 31,000 on a rental of 76,000; and in almost every division of which it is stated 
that a large increase of revenue might be obtained l>y Government, with lower rates for the actual occupant. So in 
Illnhabad the contractor's profit of one peigunnah was stated (it Ks. 2,13,000 on a Government demand of K8. 3^7,000; 
and in another jpavfejfconly 1,05,000 to Government, a settlement was made with the village head men for Rs. 8,23,000. 
The rental estafe||n>g by the Rajah of Benares, by whom the zemindary was temporarily possessed, being Rs. 8,38,000. 
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• admitted that we have hitherto failed to secure fdr the land-owners of Bengal that precision 
*ud certainty as to the other circumstances of theia property which the permanent settlement, better (ynm the. 
has given ill respect to the Government demand. And since the uncertainty attaching to it 
must necessarily operate to diminish its value^ to prevent its free transfer, and to hinder •'»‘hcna , e. 
agricultural improvement, it is a matter of no small discredit that we should have tbeh) only 
ascertained tenures, where an excessive rate of assessment has for the most part rendered 
them worthless to the proprietors. But this remark applies to arrangements not necessarily 
connected with the realisation of revenue; a field measurement and register might bo equally 
desirable with a view to the prosperity of the people and the national wealth, although the 
land were wholly held rent free. The grand objection to the permanent settlement is, that 
it has in a multitude of cases left the owners of the land subject to demands on account of 
Government revenue, even less settled and defined than if we still retained the right of 
varying the assessment; and scarcely any one, I imagine, can doubt that the effort must have 
been very prejudicial to the interests of the community, and must have impeded the progress 
of national wealth. Whatever,, may be thought of the probable consequences of having 
the landed property of a couutry divided among a multitude of petty proprietors (and I do 
not think we have experience enough to justify any dogma on the subject), it is certain that 
the existence of large zemindaries .in Bengal has had no tendency to make farms largp. 

And if in Ireland we find that beggarly farms and a wretched people may be conjoined 
with domai ns qf princely magnitude, still more may we look for poverty aud distress under 
the zeminddFy system of India, so long at least as the people retain the remembrance of 
their rights, and cling to their fields though rendered worthless by exaction. The injustice 
of the thing, and the mischief to the individuals thus placed iusubjectiou to the Government, 
assignee, are enough for condemnation. But I should further apprehend, that the system 
must oppose a serious obstacle to the successful cultivation of new and better crops. The 
■zemindar, who is neither agriculturist nor owner of the soil, and stands in a position little 
favourable to the growth of enlightened and liberal ideas, must be expected to act as a tax- 
gatherer, and as a short sighted tax-gatherer, nipping in the bud the seeds of improvement; 
aud we cannot hope that any new or increased demand for the produce of the country can 
be met with that promptitude which might be expected if the occupants were secured in their 
property, so long as the contractors for the Government revenue were on the watch for every 
new occasion of exaction, and the defectiveness of our revenue arrangements, and the igno¬ 
rance or inefficiency of our courts, permit them unjustly and arbitrarily to tax the industry of 
the country.* 

In the Western Provinces the temporary nature of the leases granted by Government lias 
tended to restrict the powers of the middlemen where they have been employed as con¬ 
tractors ; and in mahy places the yeomanry of the country have been entirely exempted 
from the interference of such a class, even when our records and arrangements have unfor¬ 
tunate!^ been calculated to create it. But then an excessive or premature demand has, in 
many instances, and the shortness of our settlements has in all, materially operated 
to hinder agricultural improvement, and to check the progress of national wealth. With 
leases of twenty or thirty years I have no doubt that much laud now uncultivated would be 
brought under tillage ; and still more, that by means of artificial irrigation the produce of 
the more valuable articles of husbandry would be greatly increased. But of course the 
effect of such leases would depend greatly on the degree in which our arrangements, or the 
circumstances and character of the people, might tend to secure the advantage of them to 
the proper‘parties. 

Question 13th.-*As to the effect of the custom duties on the trade of the country ? 

Oil this subject I have had occasion, in papers already before the Board, to state almost 

every 

■* It is a curious fact, which I have more than once had occasion to state, hut may now not uselessly repeat, that 
when it was an object to supply the demand for sugar in Bngland which existed in 1792, the government of cliut day, 
who had doubtlessly clearly in view the principles which Cornwallis intended to enforce in favour of the cultivators, did 
aetbe&itate to issue orders against the enhancement of the rent of sugar-cane land. 
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every thing that occurs to me as useful io communicate. But I cannot resist the oppor- , 

' tunity of repeating that the system of internal transit duties on a variety of articles col* 
lected by custom-house posts scattered over the country, to be traversed, only under cover 
of passes obtained at the head station of the European collector, is, I believe, as vexatious 
in practice as it is theoretically objectionable; and of urging the commutation of those 
duties for others to be levied on imports, possibly some on exports by sea. The objections 
of course particularly apply to the duties of which the amount is paid ad valorem, and, 
above all, to those on piece-goods. On articles which are chargeable with a fixed duty on 
the qifantity, and which consequently require no valuation, and but little search, the collec¬ 
tion of the tax is comparatively easy, and is facilitated by the issue of passes in anticipation 
of the arrival of the article to be covered by it. For other reasons, too, it would be right 
to retain the duty on the salt that is consumed in Benares and the Western Provinces; and 
by this means the amount of the sacrifice would be brought within such limits, as that a 
large portion of it, at least, might be covered by additional import duties. I am aware that 
any proposal for adding to the duties on British goods when imported into India is not 
likely to find favour, and I should certainly not propose that Government should do so if 
the necessity of raising the revenue can be obtained by economy. But if the revenue be 
required for the security and good government of India, I See no way in which it can be so 
unobjectionably raised as by duties on metals; and I consider it to be unquestionable that 
British commerce would essentially gain by the change I have suggestea^as it must by 
every measure which promotes the wealth and productiveness of India. ' 

Question 14th.—As to the nature and effect of the salt monopoly? 

The plan on which this branch of the revenue is managed has been so often and so 
minutely explained, that I cannot suppose any detailed accounts of the arrangements for the 
manufacture, of the conditions of import, of the rules of the Government sales, or of the t 
regulations relative to the possession and transport of the article, would be of much use. 
The Bengal Government, some years ago, required from the different agents reports expla¬ 
natory of the circumstances of their several divisions; these could easily be traced; and t 
with the annual reports of the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, relative to the accounts 
of the departments, and the discussions which have usually preceded the determination of 
, Government as to the quantity of salt to bo sold in each year, will be found to convey much 
minute and valuable information which it would be vain for me to supply in another shape. 

It may be of more use to notice a few points on which misapprehensions appear to prevail; 
that, in considering a system abundantly open to objections, we may not be misled from the 
real by fanciful evils. First, as to the price paid by Government tor the salt manufactured 
in Bengal. It is, I apprehend, certain that in a Government manufacture there mus4.be 
abuse, waste, and mismanagement; and I am far from supposing that more is not paid by 
the agents in Bengal than would be necessary to reimburse individuals under a«plan of 
perfect freedom. This is a real and serious objection to the existing system, as to all 
monopolies. But so long as we require the revenue, vve cannot have perfect, freedom; and 
I confess I doubt whether, under an excise establishment such as would be necessary to 
collect a heavy tax, so much would be gained on the score of economy, as to act materially 
in favour of the consumer. The disparity in the price paid for the salt procured from 
different quarters has always attracted the attention of Government, and the records will, 

I think, show that the manufacture of the dear agencies has been maintained only because 
its discontinuance would, on an average of years, have been attended with a loss' of revenue; 
the price at the sales varying not merely with the aggregate of the quantity disposed of, 
but with every alteration in the supply of the separate markets, aid it will noVdo, therefore, 
merely to look to the cost at which salt can be delivered at Calcutta. • For though the ware¬ 
houses there are the most convenient as a general depdt, yet for particular markets a great 
preference is shown to the salt deliverable at other places, independently of any question of 
quality, as appears by the loeal rise on any local failure of supply. The causes of this we 
do not perhaps fully understand ; but some obvious ones, which would operate in all coun¬ 
tries, are in India aggravated by the difficulties of internal communication, by the want of 

capital. 
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^ of commercial speculation ; and the effect Cannot be mis¬ 

taken. *» thequality of the Bengal salt, I believe there has been no small 'misappre¬ 
hension.., It is s|»oken of as being produced by boiling " the dirty and slimy brine of pesti- 
ferous marshes; * now more than half of the hgency salt is produced in the populous and 
well cultivated districts of Higelee and Tumlook. At the other agencies, a large propor¬ 
tion of the produce is manufactured amidst or closely adjoining to cultivated land j and sill 
of it, when delivered from the Government warehouses, is decidedly superior id quality to 
the bay sa^t of tho Coromandel coast. The boiling, indeed, being effected in smell po(p sup¬ 
plied with clear bribe, and skimmed from time* to time as impurities rise to the surface, 
struck me, when I saw the process, as peculiarly favourable to purity, though laborious, and 
expensive In the use of fueljand I am not aware thatthe notion (possibly an ignorant one) 
has beeh contradicted, by any analysis. The condition of the manufacturers has been made 
matter of complaint, hut I believe that it will be found that they are now, and have long 
been, better on than other classes ojf the same rank, and that any suspension or reduction 
of the manufacture would be considered by them as a loss. That they are in a virtual 
state of slavery I consider to be a statement quite at variance with the fact, and the 
unhealthiness and danger of even the worst of the places in which they are employed lias 
been much exaggerated j though it must, I fear, be allowed that the peasantry of the lower 
districts of Bengal are not generally healthy or long-lived. And the manufacturers in the 
Sunderbuudw^tt very small portion of the whole) share, in some degree, the risks from wild 
boasts that are encountered by the wood-cutters and the collectors of the produce of that 
wild region. The exclusion of British-born subjects from the retail salt trade has also been 
complained of; but I believe no one has taken advantage of the license they have had for 
some years of becoming purchasers at the Government sales ; and although I do not doubt 
that settlers with British education would, under a free system, hit upon many improve¬ 
ments iu this as m other things, I confess 1 cannot think they have been sufferers by their 
exclusion from the retail traffic of salt in the interior, which, without any law, must long I 
imagine remain in the hands of the natives. 

It has further been supposed that tim community have suffered much from a sub-monopoly 
of the salt merchants. This also I consider to be a mistake. I believe that for many years 
past the salt merchants have been rather falling than rising, in wealth, and that the prices 
given by them to Government have, in fact, been too high. .1 know they trade largely on 
borrowed capital. We see a degree of competition by them as purchasers at the. public 
sales, which 1 cannot reconcile with the notion that there is subsequently a close combi¬ 
nation by them; as sellers they are very numerous, and the salt purchased by them rapidly 
finds itssvayfinto the hands of a still more numerous .and disjointed class of retailers. The 
attempt made by "Ram Ruttun Mullick to establish a sub-monopoly in 1822, at a time 
when money was comparatively abundant, entirely failed; and on that occasion, it being 
my duty as territorial secretary to arrange the plan which was adopted l?y Government 
in supercession of that which the Salt Board had proposed, I had, occasion to learn, in 
communicating with a multitude of the salt dealers, that there Was amongst them all that 
diversity of interest which one might look for in any other; set of .merchants trading in the 
same article ; those who had bought dear being clamorous against the scheme of granting 
a remission to the defaulters, which would enable the latter to sell cheap. The, effect pro¬ 
duced at that time in the retail market, by the temporary hesitation of supply Consequent on 
the failure of the defaulters to clear their salt, cannot be taken as any proof of the sub- 
monopoly; but, on the contrary, it father indicates that tile merchants are ordinarily ready 
enough to sell when thejp can do so profitably, and that .if the people suffer, it is the 
Government on}y that occasions the evil, by stinting the supply, and raising prices through 
the common effects of a scarcity. The retail price in the interior does indeed exhibit a 
considerable'enhancement op the Government sales; but this may probably be .traced to 
other causes than a sub-monopoly. It mast be recollected that all lowes and risks have to 
be calculated, not on the prime cost to Government, but on tho sum paid ; by tfie merchant, 
itttdwding the Gorisroraent tax. Various charges ase it is likely incurred, which cannot be 
avowed or accurately estimated, even.in that part of the country which is beyond the line oi 
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the preventive service peats; and, as If have already mcntloried, no European that! am* 
aware of has found it profitable to speculate hi salt, Since allowed to store in the supposed 
profits of the sub-monopolists. The gteat differences which often ofectar ‘in itp ptfee of 
grain in the several districts and provinces/ appear to show that something 1 beside mere 
freedom bf trade is wanting to the foil deVelopetnent in India of those effects which we 
are elsewhere accbstonied to expect from commercial enterprise, I am far, however, from 
supposing that the present system of supply is the best that could be devised. On the con¬ 
trary ^though I believe a temporary loss of revenue would result from the measure, $ am 
nevertheless in favour of the plan of keeping the Government warehouses, with a consider¬ 
able stock in hand, open for the delivery of salt at a fixed price; add whatever profit the 
price so fixed may yield to Government should be taken as the standard of the duty levied 
on salt imported by sea. If this succeed, the next step would'faBturally be the permission 
to manufacture and sell, subject to a fixed tax. The notion that the consumption of salt 
might not be extended, and the revenue ultimately improved by a reductioh of price, I con¬ 
sider to be quite unsound, though it is favoured by those best acquainted with the subject 
In Bengal; and I must confess that, on repeated inquiry, I have never been able to get a 
native of the country to acknowledge that he would use more if he had the article cheaper. 
And although I do not think tho monopoly is a matter of general complaint, and doubt the 
success of any attempt m India to introduce the excise, I should rejoice greatly if the 
Government could get wholly free of the manufacture, and could leave thswwiajket to be 
supplied by individuals subject to the payment of a fixed tax. With this object indeed (and 
the gradual attainment of it should be always kept in view), it may perhaps be advisable, 
while the existing system is continued, to fix the mtntntum price at which the salt shall be 
sold by Government; since it seems to me that the main difficulty to which importers are 
now subject (supposing the rate of tax regulated by the average net profit on tho public 
Bales) is the danger lest, when they shall have completed a speculation founded on the 
prices actually prevailing, they may find them artificially lowered by an extended supply at 
a reduced rate. The objections that have been urged against the law relative to the custom 
duty chargeable ou imported salt, other than that which applies to the rate of the tax as fixed • 
by Regulation XV. 1817, do not appear to be well founded; but it is certainly rto easy 
tiling to combine free trade and monopoly, and the expediency of some change appears well 
to deserve consideration ; though I do not imagine it can have much direct influence on the 
trade of England, ‘excepting inasmuch as that trade is likely to extend with every arrange¬ 
ment that snail add to the wealth of India. 

I have already tod occasion to refer to papers which will explain the Circumstances of the 
salt trade of Benares and the Western Provinces. . * m 

Question 15th.—As to the nature and effect of the opium monopoly ? 0 

On this branch of the revenue, also, the Board have already been furnished with a sepa- * 
rate memoir, from which most of the particulars necessary to understand its nature may 
readily be gathered. But in tracing the financial results of recent arrangements, i ecourse 
should be had to the accounts <of the department rather than to the receipts and disburse¬ 
ments of the revenue statements; far the latter often Bhew apparently important variations 
that arise merely out of adjustments according to an artificial year, when mere is no corres¬ 
ponding change in the actual prqfit of the monopoly. In judging of those arrangements, it 
should also be recollected that Malwa is possessed by rulers who are independent in all 
matters of internal administration; and in speculating ou the future, the effects of the 
tranquillity we have given to that country, in destroying tho monopoly of the produce of. 
India which we once virtually etyoyed* should be constantly home in mind. 

It is how clear that we must; be content with a comparatively moderate tax ; and the 
change from monopoly to free trade Is Hindered proportionally easy, though still,! fear, cm- 
barrassed^by considerable difficulties. With a low rate It may be found possible, notwith¬ 
standing the phscariousncss of the crop, to fix foe tax On the cultivation i and If that can he 
done, I should ttdt apprehend ally iusurmouintable difficulty in preventing fraud. A fa* on 

product 
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exportation would, I fear, be 
0 grievous and expensive checks, 
r ....... -— ,opium o? Beharand JJenamh&s been 

very greatly unproved under the agency system (ithe occurrence, pf ,,an exception does, not 

.'Mr. 

dure 


destroy .toe rule), and although ifie• «i^*ejffiiiei;;l understand, produced b; 

Swintpn s exertions xh Malwa, yet X dp not see any sufficient reason to apprehend a i _„ 

of the revenue frpm the deterioration which is by, many anticipated as a consequence oif 
free trade.espOTially as^t is likely tlwAniaiiy Europeans tnighi engage on the speculation; 
the whole, seein^.tiegreatiraportancer to Indiaandto England pf securi&g the 
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China market for thp produce of put; own .dominions, by an abundant pod cheap supply,' 

I am not prepared, to assert that the tradein this, article might not be advantageously thrown 
open. But pf course, in a matter of this kind, it would be absurd to dogmatise at so great 
a distance fromthecountry, especially until all the details pf any proposed, plan are fully 
explained and agreed to by parties ready to embark in. it j and it would be very unwise to 
takethe. arrangement of such details put pf the Hands of the local government. 

Op the general evils of all monopolies it would be vain for me to dwell • in the above re¬ 
marks 1 assume them to be admitted j and I shall only further observe/that the matter im- 
diately at issue i* not the profit of trade.but revenue, and that .the question being wholly 
a territorial one, Wfould stand precisely on the same footing though the JEast-Iodia Company 
were to ceps* to exist. - . 

Question 16th.—As to the Post-office. ' i 

The management of a post-office involves, from the nature of the ease, such details as 
cannot be usefully made matter of general report. Much discussion had taken place for 
sometime before I left India, the result of which may be traced on the. records of the Go¬ 
vernment at the India House. Speed and cheapness seemed to be the main thing wanting to 
put down the private establishments, which operate income degree to;limit the Government 
receipts. They, would probably add to the correspondence of those who already employ 
nothing bat the Government post; but no great reyenue from this source can be looked for 
until India hes advancedJar beyond its present station in,wealth and intelligence. And if 
we must be content with a speed far short of that of English mails, we should also re¬ 
collect that where bullion, compared with food and labour, (common, and skilled labour 
alike), is about five times higher in value, cheapneasmust be taken to mean something below 
what the term in this country be understood to incheate. Considering the admirsole ar¬ 
rangements which are understood to have been long established in the post-office of England, 
it might not he altogether useless to refer to the officers of that estabhshment some of the 
questions which have* been agitated in India, though circumstances are of course widely 
different. Nor might the deputation of some pne from London to Calcutta, for the re- 
t gulatiod of the post-office of the latter place, be unproductive of advantage in the ad- 

* justment Pf details about which it must be vain to hold written communication across half 

the globe. " ■ ’., . ; "" ‘ ‘ 

* r i Vw-f , S 1 1 ' T'"'" ’ ' ' ' ' ' s 1 1 

Question 17th.—As to tolls on navigable rivers and canals. 

I have already, in replying to the second question, mentioned the Regulations that have 
been passed relativeio tbe tolls chargeable ori boats and rafts passing through certain chan¬ 
nels of internal navigation. The amount collected, and the expense incurred in each, will 
be found Stated in letters annually written from Bengal on the subject of the revenue 
accounts. With regard to the effect of the collections on the commerce of the country, the 

• vexation and dbuse are, Kear, inseparable from every impost of the kind; yet I ism disposed 

to consider the toll# in question to be lew#objectionable than ahy other transit duty, '} They 
ought not, however, to be considered as part of the ordinary revenue, and when the amount 
collected is found to exeeedwhat can usually be employed in. improving the line of naviga¬ 
tion which falls under their iteration, the rate ehould be reduced, or (if a sufficient fund 
has been accumulated).tbe passage should he left free. This principle should more espe¬ 
cially be enforced in cmtes in whmh the toll is levied, in natural water-ways, as a fund for 
.... ■'* “• * ’ in. 3 I 2 ' alle gS« 
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alleged improvements; since ist these th|re ispeculiar dangerlest itshould beednverted* 

* ifctfo a tax on trade, kiatoi&hf'kilfaf faffQ&f'* 0^^-iitfn and iMh 

in some instances is-dte nature bf•’the : 4H£tttat^||tbra tokpdxk with' 

any pratasuxi'to 9njah^^0».qttHktf«»4 --Ulfi^aS»dc|' 

internal navigaho A s& ^T^'ai^ip#|#^»iiraa' 

to anticipatealtthAbffisctsqf theh' «ll»-.|^nrjA^slifei I‘*f 

the IsSft rnlbrn^^ might be' jdttHwMM-quarters; 

and withftViaWvto th^esteasion.byindividual‘C«terpi&«i f 3t wto brusSfUUo tosttfte locm 
Governatentwith the 'fovfafM giving * corpora^ <m% to ioiatateck 'i&mpafties* eata- 
bliehed for the purpose. Had this been practicable)! thinkit tHc^y that tlVe canal now lit 
progress in the vicinity bfCalciitta; for connecting the Hooghly with the biore easterly 
braaehe*of the Ganges* wdidd have been much soonereoMfJeled, And another which was 
projected between the “upper part;' of’Sanger Island and the ctt^df Calcutta, and of which 
the line whs carOfally auVvejred aBd lwdled, would probably bare beeuunderfcakeii. I have 
understood, also, that it would not be difficult, nior very expensive, to eCnstruetaeanal from 
the Hodghly to the vicinity of the coal and iron country of BhrdWahand Beerbhoom, to 
which it would doubtless be useful to have a better accbsS thanis now affordethby the Dura- 
mooda and other uncertain and dangerous rivers. It has' likewise been sugared, that.the 
communication between Calcutta ana die Western Provinces, of which the channel thirciugh 
the streams; that unite in the Hoogbly is frequently interrupted by obstacles we have 
hitherto laboured in vain to overcome, and of which the course by the more eastern rivers is 
at best circuitous and tedious; might be maintained by a direct line of canals drawn from the 
great river, ait a point’where ife? oanks are not liable to those vast diluvial, changes that in 
other parts of its course seem to defy the skillof theengineer and the feme of machinery. 
And looking to ’the circumstances of the Delta of dm OuBm, and to those indeed of the 
whole of die vast region which lies to the north of It from the borders of Oude to near the 
eastern limits of Bengal, one can scarcely doubt that, if justice were done to the natural ad- . 
vantages of the country, it would before long exhibit one great network of canal navigation, 
affording a prompt conveyance by direct routes to the traffic which has now to be laboriously 
pursued through the enddaaa windings that are natumlto the streams' of alluvial plains. 
Nor is it, I think, doubtful .that in the Western Provinces works similar, to those which 
our Government has tardily restored in die Delhi territory and in the adjoining districts of 
the Doab, combining possibly the objects of irrigation with those of transport, might be 
advantageously prosecuted in variousquarters; though wo must Pot probably look for many 
such undertakings until European skill is more freely applied to jhe natural capabilities of 
the country, or agriculture and commerce come torauk among the liberal' pursuits of in¬ 
structed industry.. >« .• >'* *5.' v. . • 


BAPffitS LAK> 


Question 18th.—-On Pilgrim taxeB, ' 

It might be wise to say nothing about these taxes, for o^e can scarcely hope, in speaking 
of them calmly, to avoid controversy with many who possess the justest title to affection and 
reverence; and it may not be easy to escape the censure of tomewhose zeal for the interests 
of religion occasionally masters the chanty that might to accompany it. I can however 
sincerely declare, that if I thought the taxes in question did ip any degree promote the 
superstitious practices which give occasion tp.fhe payment of them, I should atrfingly advo¬ 
cate their abolition; since, abominable as is the idolatry of India generally, the mischief of 
it is, 1 believe, exhibited with a tenfold intenseness at «dl places of pjlgrimagCB But it doe's - 
not appear to me that they have or can have -any, such tendency ;. nor do 1 conceive that 
the collection of them in any way operates to identify the British Government pith the wor¬ 
ship ©f the places where they are levied. That worship we ere bound to permit, however 

" • I'- much 


* The Act of the 47th Geo- III, sppsan to be easfiaedte Brake. 
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•much we may tjMplore its existence j and there is morefore no ground for the supposition 
that we allow the offence in order to profit by ta xim the offender. Nor can we generally * 
lay down tlieprinciple of non-interference, even though the collection of the tax be dis¬ 
continued. The preservation of the public pence, and the prevention of distressing casual¬ 
ties, compel the intervention of the magistrate, which is equally required w here, as at Hurd- 
war for instance, no tax >* levied, ana the rights of individuals In endowed property, a*nd 
in the contributions of pilgrims, have to bo adjudicated in the civil courts. The religion of 
the people indeed, of which these pilgrimages are hut a part, meets us at every turn. There 
is a Juggernauth in almost every street of Calcutta, and in every village of Bengal ; and the 
great question of the duty of a Christian government towards a heathen* people placed under 
its authority in the singular circumstances of British India, ought not, assuredly, to lie de¬ 
cided upon any partial views, or with heat and passion; yet I fear it mast be admitted, that 
if many of us have viewed the idolatry of India with a culpable indifference, others have erred 
in a contrary direction. 1 do not lay much stress upon the origin of tho pilgrim taxes, because I 
do not believe that the Natives concerned are much in the habit of inquiring what was done 
by our Moslem or Hindoo predecessors j yet the former, whose prophet boirowed, in igno¬ 
rance of its design, so much of the spirit of Judaism, will scarcely bo suspected of intend¬ 
ing to promote the idolatry they taxed. And certainly, if from the consequences that have 
followed the abolition of the pilgrim taxes in some places to which I have already had occa¬ 
sion to al lude , one may venture to anticipate the probablo effects of their general discon¬ 
tinuance, JTSfiould not be disposed to reckon any abatement of the practice among the probable 
advantages of the measure. I believe, however, it would be a popular measure, though the 
officiating Brahmins would probably take care to secure the chief benefit of the remission; 
and I see no reason to think that the collection of a tax forms necessarily any part of the 
arrangements requisite to prevent the evils that may be anticipated from the collection of large 
bodies of men inflamed by religious enthusiasm. In short, the evil of discontinuing the collec¬ 
tion of the taxes in question consists, 1 conceive, simply in the loss of revenue. But of 
course any change in this or in any other of our arrangements, relating to the places of 

, pilgrimages with which we have hitherto interfered, should be effected gradually, and with 
as Tittle ostentation as possible. 

As a summary of the general financial result of the revenue administration of Bengal, I 
annex a statement,* showing the gross receipts, Charges, and net receipts of the several main 
branches of the public income at that presidency during the past twenty years, exclusive of 
the possessions acquired, during the administration of Lord Hastings and subsequently. 
The'great and progressive increase which has occurred will doubtless attract notice. It may 
be taken for prtmaf&cie proof, that, with all their blunders and deficiencies, tho officers of 
that presidency have not greatly failed in their duty to the exchequer. Any discussion of 
the cau'Jba which have operated to dissipate the resources thus obtained is foreign to the 
purpose of this paper. 

I have, Ac 

k (Signed) Holt M‘Kr.N/.n. 


See Statement (BJ 
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The following Paper is referred to as Statement (A.), in the preceding Letter from the 
Bight Hon. Holt M‘Kenzie to Thomas Hyde Villiers, Esq. at page 421. 
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Charges. 

Net 

Receipts. 

Receipts 

Charges. 

Net 

Receipts. „ 

Receipts. 


Net 

Receipts. 

;te 

Sa. Its. 

Sa. Rs. 

Si. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs- 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. RS. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. T 

078 

>,04,893 

3,5i,i85 

5,88,8 i ,373 

93,4«,6io 

4,95,39.763 

7,08.090 

5*,*8i 

6.65,809 

18,86,809 

1,39,446 

>7,47,363 

703 

97,996 

4,07,797 

5,78,94,807 

9i,9*,7»7 

4,87,09,090 

9,63,606 

48,459 

9.i5,'47 

19,83,049 

i,47,907 > 

18,35,135 

7*7 

.1,13,166 

4,3i,56i 

6,11,95,78s 

9*,99,o83 

5,18,96,699 

8,31,895 

73471 

7,58,404 

10,01,904 

1,46,845 

17,55.357 

006 

*,89,034 

9,30,06* 

6,95,83,*05 

90,64,87a 

5,05,18,333 

10,35,83* 

8*,5aa , 

4 

9,53,310 

99,45,600 

4,97,93* 

'9,47,660 

,>84 

*,9*,637 

9.4 *,647 

6,08,66,837 

96,00,506 

5,i *,66,331 

9-47,773 

80,444 

8,67,551 

s5.31.910 

r 

4,60,331 

99,71,579 

,010 

4,11,476 

9,40,534 

6,33,17,499 

95,44,388 

5,37,73,H3 

9,90,030 

78,551 

9.”,479 

/ i 

*6,76,597 

9^6*4 

*4,93,985 

,063 

4,49,058 

10,60,005 

6,11,91,435 

83,77,999 

5.98,13,436 

14,73,078 

83,650 

»i,79,4*^ 

94,77,830 

9,15,463 

99,6i,3 fi 7 

,(M7 

5,00,49* 

* 

11,09,005 

6,61,95,599 

90,70,891 

5,7»,94,708 

14,79,756 

1,13.087 

13,66,669 

05,05,697 

9,49.338 

99,56,3*9 

,444 

5,61,733 

n,74,7ii 

6,57,04,054 

90,88,539 

5,66,15,515 

14,07,104 

1,39,944 

19,74,860 

99,97,738 

4,66,996 

19.60.742 

,536 

5,6 i, 59> 

19,71.945 

6,59,73,177 

1,00,00,603 

5,59.50,674 

14,11.931 

1,09,944 

13,09,007 

94,15,094 

9,69,418 

t 

, 91,45.^76 

,844 

5,31,8*4 

13,09,000 

6,65,13,950 

i,<>5,*7,744 

5,59,86,906 

14,09,440 

1,35,701 

19,73,739 

48,05,113 

9.77,537 

: 95,97.571, 

■ 

,4« 

5.8*(3** 

10,79,000 

6,60,94,155 

1,09,41,178 

5,51.79,977 

15,10,684 

1,47,133 

13,83,549 

30,57,468 

3,i6, fi C9 

1 

97.40,599 

' 

>>59 1 

5,86,510 

i3,53,o8i 

6,57,48,661 

1,13,65,684 

5,43,64,977 

‘*,67,715 

1,17,679 

*1.50,036 

30,67,719 

3sl5.90ti 

* 1 

47,51,6o« 

*357 

4,83,4*8 

'4,97,909 

6,54,60,633 

1,17^7,799 

6,34,99,904 

5,»5,740 

65.665 

6,90,07# 

• 3*^a«9 

3,51969 

^8,93,567 

>.501 

4,53,194 

17,67,397 

6,49,70,875 

1,17,47,807 

6,39.43,068 

9,79,678 

1,18,910 

8,60,768 

39,36,163 

*3,45,347 

98,90,816' 

>,475 

6,i4>*55 

00,96,000 

6,68,94,571 

1,03,99,6*1 

5,54,94,950 

7,57,635 

90,474 

0,77,161 

34,91,196 

3,41,844 

99,49.35> 

5,435 

6,15,58* 

01,40,853 

6,66,43,738 

1,10,40,054 

5,56,03,684 

7,80,973 

1,68,70a 

6,94,964 

39,97,364 

3,59,136 

*9,38*908 

*,3i7 

5,3*,701 

40,99,616 

6,64,46,949 

1,07,14,9*8 

5,57,19,701 

8,55,6oo 

1,86,546 

6,69.054 

33,83,655 

3 41,683 

j 30,41,99* 

5,183 

5,40,9*4. 

**,95,*59 

6,60,44,660 

85,55,997 

5,74,68,663 

8,45,79* 

‘,74 >o 69 

«,7i,7*3 

35,16,650, 

3,06,045 

34,10,605 

5,963 

4,63,915 

* 

*0,75,748 

6,60,94,709 

1,44,87,7*9 

5,36,06,987 

6,90,407 

1,66,914 

6,93,^93 

34,91493 

4,84,158 _ 

i _ : 

31,37.035 


* Referred to as Statement (B )'in the preceding Letter ^rom |!n 
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***** * 
* . Branches of the Revenues of Bengal, for Twenty Years, from 1811-12 to 1830-31.* 
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LETTER from DAyiD HILL, Esq. to T. Hyde Viujers, Esq. , 

Sir: . f • • Si Andrews,.28tli January 1832. 

I have the honour of replying to your letter ef the27th instant, in which I am informed 
that it is the intention of the Commissioners Tor the Affairs of India to .m-opose my being 
called as a witness before the East-India Committee in the course qf the inquiries which 
they will probably institute into tile state of the Administration of "foe Revenues of our 
Eastern possessions; and aid desired to furnish any information and opinions which my 
experience may enable me to offer on certain points, and'to specify any papers on the sub- 
j eet to which it may.apnear to me useful to' direct attention. I beg leave to state that my 
observations will be exclusively applicable to the Presidency of Fort St. George. 

I.—What new acquisitions of territory have been made since 1813? 

I. —No new territory has been acquired by that Presidency since 1813. 

‘ II.—What change has been made in the revenue administration of possessions 
acquired before 1813, and with what success f 

II. —From the year 1802, it was intended to execute a.permanent zoroindarry settlement 

of all the lands at, the disposal of Government. That scheme was put off, and at length 
abandoned. Then village lease settlements for terms of years were resorted to : they were 
not found to answer; and since 1813, ryot,war settlements have become universal wherever 
the Government were enabled to adopt them. This is the only chauge of which Tam aware 
within the period in question ; and it is not an innovation, hut a incurrence to the system 
which had formerly been in use. / 

No new taxes have been imposed, as far as I recollect, since 1813, nor rates of assessment 
increased. A reduction to the extent of from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent, has been 
made in the survey-assessment of the ceded districts. The timber monopoly, has also been > 
abolished in Malabar, to the great relief Of toe inhabitants. From a statement affixed to a 
paper bearing date 8th March 1830, which, as member of the Finance Committee at Cal¬ 
cutta, l laid before the Supreme Government on the 25th October of that year, it appears • 
that the average actual collections in the Madras districts for twenty years had been 
Rs. 4,23,11,100, and that the average of the first half of that period fell short of that gene¬ 
ral average by five and a-half per cent., and that of the last half exceeded it in the same 
proportion. 


III.—What is the nature of the engagements between the Government and^thc 
landholders, with their effects ? 

III.—The general system of land revenue, as already intimated, is the wmtwary. Ubder 
it the revenue is identical with rent. The assessment which each field is liable to has been 
determined by Survey or by past collections. The occupier of the field is recognized as land- * 
holder. In the early part of the season he receives a cowle authorizing him to occupy, and 
at the end of it he discharges his rent, unless he obtains a remission of the whole or any 
part of it in consideration of unfavourable circumstances. Intermediate persons, such as 
zemindars or leaseholders, stand in the place of Government, and the occupiers of the land 
are still entitled to be recognized as landholders. The heavy rate of the assessment has 
tended to repress agricultural improvement and the prosperity of the Country more than the 
system under which it is levied ; at the same time, I feel certain that revenue of nearly an 
equal amount could not be obtained from the country by any other means than a land-tax 
* without .a much heavier pressure on the public interests. The land-tax affords unquestion¬ 
ably the least onerous method of producing a high revenue. If foe revenue* is not to be" 
reduced, the method of raising it cannot be changed; and the revenue can only admit of 
being reduced by reducing the public charges. It must however be acknowledged, that 
not only the amount of the land revenue, but also the control of the revenue officers over the 
cultivation of the soil, does materially interfere with agricultural improvement and with the 
prosperity of the coimtiy. If the exigencies of foe state admitted of even a moderate reduc- 

v 1 v 
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*tion of revenue, there would be a great relief both to agricultural and general interests; but 
unless the. reduction were great, it would be no relief to the people to alter the systeip under 
which the great bulk of the revenue is at prerent raised. , 

The pressure of the land revenue has certainly been less severe upon the people when raised 
direct by Government, than intermediately by-other persons. Those middle-men have made 
tho most of their opportunity, as if uncertain how long it would last; whereas the public 
officers have been dispo|ed to cherish the interests of the people, as feeling that the Govern¬ 
ment had a permanent interest in them. The pedple accordingly, I belieye, prefer ver/Kttuch 
being directly under Government to being unaer those who exercise its delegated authority 
for their own behoof. * 


D. 
28 th 


IV.—The effects of custom duties upon the trade of the country ? 

IV.—Sea customs, I believe,have not in any material degree had an injurious effect upon 
the trade of the country; but the Case is certainly otherwise with respect to land customs, 
from their interference with the transport of goods at every stage, from the minute appli¬ 
cation of their rules, and from the vexatious power which they place in the hands of under¬ 
lings in the department. The collection of land customs has been rented out since 1813, 
and it is understood that this change has operated greatly to the relief of traders, as it 
certainly W iif a considerable degree to the increase of net revenue. All alterations since 
1818 have tended to the relief and convenience of traders, and unless the revenue derived 
from customs can be spared, I am not aware that further material improvement is practi¬ 
cable. The disposition An the part of the ruling authorities, since 1813, has invariably been 
to afford all the relief which the necessity of realising the revenue would allow. I believe, 
however, that no part of our fiscal regulations is more harassing to those affected by it than 
the inland transit duty, and that none brings so small an amount into the treasury in pro¬ 
portion to what it takes from the people ; and therefore I am convinced that it would pro¬ 
mote the prosperity of the country, if we could dispense with it by falling upon some less 
»exceptionable substitute. 


V.—-What is the system of raising the salt revenue, and what have been its effects 
upon the interests of the people and of the Government ? 

V.—Salt is produced in the Madras territories, not by boiling, but by natural evaporation. 
The residue, after the salt water has evaporated, is gathered into heaps, and when perfectly 
dried is laid up in store as salt. It is more or less pure as the process has been performed 
with greater or less skill and care; but there » so much more of nature in the process than of 
art, that it is commonly termed the cultivation of salt. When the monopoly was introduced, 
and the cultivation was taken into the hands of Government, it was agreed that the usual 
' rent should be paid to the owners of the land on which the salt was produced. Where the 
cultivation, as in some cases, was suppressed, the estimated rent was still allowed to the 
owners of the land. The manufacture and first sale at the salt-pans are under a Government 
monopoly, but the. retail sale afterwards is free. The expense of manufacture, including 
rent has' averaged, according to my recollection, about fifteen or sixteen rupees per garce. 
The monopoly sale price was originally one hundred and five rupees per garce, it was reduced, 
afterwards to seventy rupees; but it has recently been again raised to the former rate. I e 
monopoly yields, I believe, a net revenue of between twenty and thirty lacs of rupees. 1 
have no ideathat the same amount of revenue could be raised from salt in any other manner 
bearing less heavily upon the people, the proprietors of salt-pans, the traders in salt, or the 
consumers of the article; on the contrary, I am persuaded that even the remission of the 
tax would produce a loss of revenue unattended with any corresponding, relief to^the people. 
If the Goverfiment could spare this amount of revenue, relief would no doubt be afforded, 
though not to the extent of the revenue given up; but if the tax, either in substance or m 
mode, were only to be commuted, the burden on the people wduld in a great measure 
remain where the tax had been removed, and would also be laid on where the tax was 

imposed. VI.—llevenue 
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- VI.—Revenue derived, from opium. 

VI. —‘■It is only under the Bengal and feombagr presidencies that any xriaterial revenue is de¬ 
rived fr.om opium, and I ana not qualified to furnish any information on the subject. 

VII.—Does the Post-office system admit of improvement ?# 

VII, —The mads throughout India ate conveyed by runners on. foot. The want of good 

roads, of horses, and of adequate receipts, preclude ahy less simply and frugal method of 
transmission. Under the Madras presidency they are earned at a rate of from four to five 
miles an hour, including stoppages. There is a daily post. The conveyance, with rare ex¬ 
ceptions, is quite secure. I do not think that greater expedition or efficiency could reasonably 
be expected. More than half the letters sent by post are on die public service. The rate of 
postage on private letters is higher than in England. The revenue from the post-office does 
more thati cover the whole expenses of the establishment, and enable the Government t<f 
transmit its correspondence free of charge. If the rates of postage, were doubled, the 
revenue might not he much increased; but even if the revenue were,doubled, it would only 
add a Ike and a-half or two lacs of rupees to the public receipts, and would lay a great 
hardship upon the community. Were the wealth of the country augmented, the post- 
office would be generally used jby the natives, which it is hardly at all at present, and the 
collections would be much greater ; but as things now are the post-office revenue may be 
considered high. *■ 1 


■ VIII.— 1 Tolls on navigable canals and rivers. Internal navigation. 

VIII.—There are no navigable rivers, and only one canal, executed near Madras by the 
enterprise of an individual, the Mon. Basil Cochrane. A long lease was granted by Govern¬ 
ment to Mr. Cochrane, but it now has nearly expired. The caual is chiefly used for bring- , 
ing firewood and salt to Madras. I do not imagine that there is trade enough to afford en¬ 
couragement for a canal in any other part of the Madras territories, even if the physical 
obstacles to such an undertaking were less serious. These obstacles arise in part from the. 
loose nature of the soil, but chiefly from the vast supply of water which the evaporation of 
a hot climate would render necessary, from the difficulty of providing it, as even the rivers 
are dry for half the year; and from the turbid quality of the water procurable from moun¬ 
tain streams, which would leave a, great deposit in the sheds of the canals, and add to the 
expense, of keeping them in order. 


IX.—Whether taxes on pilgrima.be in .principle objectionable; qr whether they 
mitigate the evils,attendant pn the,assemblage of pilgrims? * * ' 

IX.—If superstitious and idolatrous worship were , authorised and encouraged, in order 
that we might derive a revenue from it, there would be ground for the supposed objection, on r 
principle, to pilgrim taxes. But our Government professes .in all respects to grant the 
fullest toleration to the religious observances of its subjects. The question then is narrowed 
to this point: .whether, when the superstition is freely allowed, we are to throw, away the 
revenue resulting from it? It would..seem a more reasonable scruple not to expend revenue, 
as we do hugely, .in pursuance of our principle of respecting the religion of the country, in 
the support of superstitious and idolatrous endowments, than to refrain from collecting 
the revenue which superstitious and idolatrous observances are found, to yield. In truth, 
we cannot help soiling our hands with revenue derived from superstition, even though we 
were to give up the pUgrim taxes; for every assemblage at a native festival increases the 
custom and excise duties, and. the brass used for. holy vessels and for images pays tribute to 
OUT treasury. No government hesitates to lay a duty on spirituous liquors, even though 
fully aware of the mischief resulttegfrom the use of them j that mischief it geherally hopes 
to restrain by means of die duty. Trustification of the. pilgrim taxes I apprehend is the 
some, To second head of this inquiry I ajpewer without hesitation, that, if Government 
withdrew frojn ell control over assemblages of pilgrims and all concern in the matter, great 
disorder would inevitably ensue. I do not conceive that the pilgrim taxes form a necessary 

part . 
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part of their interference; but neither can they form the objectionable part of it, if there be 
any just ground for objection. 4 

X.—Whether there is any thing peculiar to Malabar and Canara, which warrants 
the tobacco monopoly there and not elsewhere ? • 

X.—Owing probably to the wet climate, the use of tobacco is universal throughout 
Malabar and Canara, and the plant is little, if at all, grown in those provinces. Besides, 
they are easily accessible only by particular routes or by sea. Those circumstances afford 
facilities to the collection of a high revenue on tobacco which do not exist elsewhere. The 
paramount consideration, which warrants the highest revenue we are ablo to collect there as 
well as elsewhere is, that with all we can do our revenue is still too small. It also affords 
some special warrant for the tpbaqco monopoly in Malabar and Canara, that the land 
»revenue there is lighter thanin other districts. Whether the same amount of revenue could 
be collected with less expense or inconvenience to the people than by means of the mono-' 
poly is a question of a different character, which I apprehend cannot, in all its bearings, be 
well understood at this distance from the spot. The public , records will show incontestibly 
that tho evils of the monopoly have been much alleviated within the last few years. The 
same observation is applicable to this and to many other branches of revenue in India, viz, 
that it would b^a relief to the people if the Government could do without the impost, but 
probably a great hardship if it were not relinquished, but only transferred to some other 
article of traffic or of enjoyment. The experience of this country too, for the last sixteen 
years, seems strongly to prove that the evils of indirect taxation in any particular instance 
are not removed by taking off the tax, although the revenue which it yielded is lost. 

I, have the honour to be, &e. 

, David Hiuu 
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LETTER from J. A. DALZELL, Esq. to T. Hvde Viluers, Esq. 

No, 1.—-No acquisitions of territory made since 1813 have been annexed to the Presi¬ 
dency of Fort St. George. The Southern Mahratta country, which adjoins the territories 
of Madras, has been acquired since that period, and its management has been chiefly con¬ 
ducted by officers of the Madras establishment; Put it has always been under the authority' 
of the* Government of Bombay, to which it has now, I believe, been permanently assigned. 
The changes which have taken place in its administration, since our acquisition of it, will 
no doubt be explained in the reports of the successive Commissioners of the Deccan. 

No. 2.*-Different important alterations have been made in the revenue administration 
*under the Presidency of Madras since 1813. Except in the xemirtdarry provinces, where 
the Government has little power of interference with the inode of management, the ryotwar, 
or system of individual rents, has been generally substituted for the plan of village leases; 
and it seems to me to be the most advantageous system which can be pursued. It enables 
the Government to draw always the largest revenue from the*country which it is capable of 
yielding without injury to its resources; it insures to the occupiers of land the full benefit 
of remissions for unfavourable seasons or other causes, which, in the case of middlemen of 
any description, might never reach them; the publicity with which it is conducted in its 
details, and the insight afforded by it into the circumstances of the ryots, from salutary 
ohecks against collision by Native servants and frauds by the farmers* the accurate know¬ 
ledge which it Supplies of public and private rights, has a tendency to the preservation of 
botu; and by its bringing the European officers of the Government into immediate and 
frequent intercourse with me great body of the people, it is suited to promote their acquaint¬ 
ance w jth each other, to render the principles of our rule understood by our subjects, and 
to strengthen the ties of sympathy and attachment which should subsist between us and 
them. The minuteness of the scrutiny to which it gives rise into the circumstances of indi¬ 
viduals does not, so far as I have observed, present any objection to it in the minds of the 

people. 
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* people, who are probably reconciled to jt by the usages which' prevailed under their native 
princes. The ryotwar system, however, wne% contrasted with the plan of annual settle¬ 
ments'with the heads of villages, as practised by ourMahomedanpredeceasoi* in the ceded 
districts where 1 was employed, has necessarily, I think, the effect of diminishing the inte¬ 
rest of the potails or village chiefs in the welfare of their respective communities, as it 
lessens their influence, and' relieves them from responsibility for defalcations arising from 
contracted cultivation or failures among the ryots. Those village ^officers are capable of 
being'rendered most useful instruments id the administration w the country, not only in 
matters of revenue, but also as regards police and civil judicature, ami it should apparently 
be our aim not to destroy their influence, but to maintain add guide it. An arrangement 
cffectiagthis object, and relating to the official lands of the village servants, which have 
been most injuriously dismembered, had been a considerable time in contemplation when 
I left Madras, and I would willingly hope it may be brought to a successful issue. ** 


Iti point , of direct charges, the ryotwar system must he more expensive than any plan in 
which middlemen are employed; but yet the difference may be greater in appearance than 
in reality ; for when middlemen exist an allowance must be made to them for the expenses 
of collection, though it may not be so ostensible in account, or in fact so great as the 
charges incurred under ryotwar. The extensive employment, however, which is afforded 
under this system, constitutes no inconsiderable bona of union between ,uS and our native 
subjects ; and the avidity with which occupation is sought, even when it is temporary .and of 
small emolument, is perhaps greater than can be readily conceived by persons not practically 
acquainted with the circumstance. The eagerness for employment is greatest among the 
Brahmins, who are the most influential class; and I have no reason to doum that it proceeds 
from die indigence of their condition. 

In the department of Land Customs, a change in the mode of management has also taken 
place throughput the territories of Port St. George, by the introduction of the plan of 
rents, in room of the system of collecting the transit duties by means of the immediate 
servants of Government. Under the latter arrangement, the prevention of gross frauds by * 
the numerous agents whom it is necessary to employ is utterly impossible; and their mal¬ 
versation and frequent impunity must, it is to be feared, have a seductive effect on the native 
servants in other branches, of the revenue, while a bewy demand arises upon the time and 
attention, of the European officers which can ill be spared from more important duties, in 
the investigation of oases of smuggling. .Under the farming system, however, the field for 
frauds on the revenue is greatly circumscribed, the contagious influence of bad example is 
withdrawn, the customs become more productive, and, by die superior vigilance 4f the 
renters and their servants, smuggling is' much,restrained, to the great convenience of collec¬ 
tors and their subordinates, atm the benefit of die public service. The merchants would 
likely prefer the plan of direct management by the officers of Government, aud they pro- * 
bably suffered fewer inconveniences under it than they do under the plan of farms; but as 
they had greater scope under that system for collusive evasions of die duties on their goods 
than they have under the other, this circumstance might have weight in determining their 
choice; and from the very small number of complaints against the renters for undue exac¬ 
tions and vexation! delays or examinations of goods, notwithstanding prompt attention to 
them when preferred, die result of my own experience is to give a decided preference to the 
renting system. In the district of Cuddapah, of Which 1 was principal collector) the renting 
of the customs was introduced in fusty 1282 (1822*23), the gross collection of duties in the 
five years preceding, under the plan of immediate management, mm on avefage per annum 
its. 1,57,051 j and in the five of the* resits, fromfiisly 1235 (1825*26) to fusly 1289 
(1829*30), it was Rs. i/87,085, ao-that there was a yearly increase of Rs. 30.014. la the 
three years of direct management, from'fusly 1229 (1819-20) to fusly 1231 (1821-22), the 
netfeveime from Customs was Rs. 1,38,744 on average yearly q and in the three years of 
farms, #om fusly 1237 (1327-28) to fusly 1839 (1 #29*30), it amounted to Rs. 1*72,373, 
being auiacraoeeper annum of Rs. 33,629; infusty 1399 the net revenue was Rs. 2,00371. 
These resndts are all favourable to the terming system ; and provided care be taken not to 
r . allow 
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allow the farau to be let at rack-routs, it will* in my opioioa. be found atlvaotaaeouB to pef- 
severe in adherence to it. * r ‘• ^ . ...r» 

Besides the changes which I hate above* endeavoured to describe* two- measures 'have 
been adopted at Madras, since 1813, of highly-materiel moment to the administration of* the 
revenue. foe one hi the appointment of principal and sub-caileetors, and die other the 
attachment to the Board of* Revenue of a native duftor, an establishment resembling W Col¬ 
lector’s cuteherry. TJie objects of both, are the improvement of the administratimv and 
the advancement of the prosperity of the eoufctry; cods which, with, proper regard to the 
public interests in the selection of officers for the duties, to be performed, they are well 
calculated to accomplish. By raising the scale of their allowances, it was intended that 
principal collectors should be induced to remain in the revenue line, instead of being drawn 
from it by the attraction of higher salaries in the judicial; mid k was hoped that the 
* appointment of sub-collectors, wiihsuitable native cutcherries, would greatly conduce to 
the rearing of a body of able officer* for the more enlarged duties of collectors and principal 
collectors. The native duftur was designed to aid the Board of Revenue in carrying on their 
duties of superintendence and cohtroi, ro stimulate the provincial native officers 1 by the pros¬ 
pect of preferment at the Presidency, to disaemiuate a right knowledge of the principles of 
our government, and, by taking a share in regulating the taxation of the country, to render 
our measures the more acceptable to the people at large. The miniites of Sir Thomas Munro 
on, the subject of these arrangements show particularly the grounds on which they Were 
deeined advisable. 

v , i , , , , 

It does not occur to mo that any hew taxes have been imposed in. the territories of Fort 
St. George since 1813. The stamp duties, including fees on law suits* have been modified, 
and some of them perhaps abolished ; but whether there has been ah increase or decrease 
in the aggregate, 1 am unable to specify. In the land assessment in Bellary and Cuddapali 
the two divisions of the Ceded districts, there have been general remissiohs of One-third m 
the ease of lauds watered by ibaphmery frOm Wells or rivers^ and of one-fourth in that of 
dry land, and of land irrigated from tanks and channels. These reductions were made on 
reverting to the system of ryotwar tents in fuslies 11230 and 1231, or 1820-21 and 1821-22; 
and they were much called for by the pressure of the previous high assessment, aggravated 
in one division at least, by the disorders of the antecedent triennial and decennial leases. 
The same abatements in the assessment Were recommended by Sir Thomas Munro, as prin¬ 
cipal collector of the ceded districts, in his Report of the 15th August 180?; but it was 
not .till he became Governor of Madras that they were actually granted. The full benefit 
of the reductions has not yet been by any means realized. The seasons in late years have 
notiteen favourable'; and the depression occasioned by them has rather been.augmented 
by lowness, than relieved by highness, in the prices of agricultural produce. The devas¬ 
tations cholera, too, have operated against the prosperity of the country ; and in fusly 
1238 (1828-29), the population or Ciiadapah Was less by 84,675 than it was in fusly 1216 
(1806-7), having been 10,66,237 in the one year, and only 9,81,562 in the other. It may 
also be observed, that the remissions haVe hitherto produced little effect in rendering land 
saleable, which it must become in order to be security for the realization of the revenue. 

No. 3.— Under the engagements subsisting between die Government mid the ryots in 
the ceded districts of the Madras presidency, the latter awe entitled to sub-rent their lands 
or to sell theirrights in them; and in short they possess an absolute property in them, po 
long as they continue to discharge the public assessment imposed upon them. They are 
also exempted from the payment of rent for wet lands held by them, when sueh lands arc 
necessarily unproductive fyora the failure ofwater for irrigation. As regards dry and garden 
lands, they are, in strictness* liabiefor the rent of all land ot* which seed is sown. If they 
wish, they may, at the expiration of any fusly, relinquish their entire farms; bud. if they 
desire merely to give up $ part of them, they are required to aurrender wbat arecalled good 
and bad fiefds together, A discussion arose as to the real nature of this distinction In 
fields; and it was my persuasion, foupdedon observation and inquiry, that the terms good 
and bad practically imported chiefly light and heavy assessment; but the Board of Revenue 
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’ ? field different, interpretation. , Imiffediate lose of revenue would doubtless be Occasioned by 

Revenue abolishing the restriction which istbus Imposed on the ryots; but a highstate of pros- 

A Rit?*h t *Ind?fl ” parity seems to me tpbe Hardly compatible *fkh its existence. A distribution ipf lands for 
r ' * cultivation is made annually at the commencement ofthe fusly, conducted by the village 

officers, with such aid as is . necessary front the tehrildars, or native. collectors, and their 
cptebj^unwksj ,*pd wheh the" Reason w more advanced, the settiesient ^f the revenue for the 
year is formed by die, collector and Ids; establishment, assisted bv thetehsildare and village 
servant!.. Then written leases are given to the ryots, and counterpart engagements received 
from them. AU lahds.beid.by them of the GovertdncnjE are mitered,in their leases, whe¬ 
ther they are cultivated or not; i and, so far as is practicable at dm time, the, uncultivated 
land, in their possession, for which no rent is to be demanded* is particularly specified. The 
ceded districts were surveyed and assessed by fields, under die direction and superintendence 
of Sir Thomas Munro, under whose management theywera placed on their cession to us by** 
theNizam of the Deccan in 1800, in compensation for the expense of maintaiuing a subsi¬ 
diary, force at Hydrabad. T!h@ lands are classed under three diiferent heads, viz. dry, gar¬ 
den, and wet, and the soils are distinguished iritoblick, reckand mixed; they were measured 
in English acres, and the assessment upon them was chiefly fixed with reference to accounts 
of past collections, and the distribution of it made in a great measure through the agency of 
the principal village officers, aided and checked by means of other intelligent persons and the 
establishments bf the collector. From one ofSir Thomas Mtanro’s papers, it appears the 
accounts of past collections' were imperfect; but he was of opinion that there was altogether 
a sufficient stock of materials on which to found a jrfflt and equal assessment. Farms 
in general are very small; and in the Cuddapah province there is scarcely one adducible as an 
example, of which the annual rent exceeds 1,000 rupees. Under cfur Government, the 
influence of heads of families is probably less, and foe division of families into separate 
branches of more frequent occurrence than in the time of our predecessors; arid this, with 
the provision of Hindoo law for tbe partition of a father's property equally among his sons, 
is adverse to the accumulation of stock, and the consequent enlargement of farms. Under 
the lease system, the renters were, 1 think, bound not to exceed the survey rates in their 
engagements with the ryots; but where a survey and assessment have not been made, the 
best standard to which either the Government or middlemen can apparently resort is usage, 
as ascertained from the village accounts and living authorities. Land revenue in India 
would appear to be analogous rather to a high land tax, than to rent in, this country, because 
it may be, and certainly often is, so high,as to absorb landlords’ rent, and perhaps to leave 
but scanty farmers’-promts. When there is a fixed and moderate money assessment, it does 
not Seem that the impost on land, .whether received directly by, the Government, or other¬ 
wise, should itself operate unduly to repress agriculture, or to produce any of^the other 31 
consequences described in the question ; but when the assessment is uucertain,e*cessive, 
a share of the prop, or fluctuating, according to the description of the produce,, it must, I 
contrive, lead tb the evils contemplated, and therefore be unfavourable to the interests of 
the community and of national wealth'; and there cannot be any doubt that, if the public 
exigencies'permitted us to lower the land assessment beyond vfhat We may yet have done, 
both agriculture aril manufactures would be greatly benefited. The ryots generally, I 
believe, are grievously in the hands of the Nativa merchants, with whom the pressure of 
die public demands forces them to contract Vuinpus loans; and where 1 was employed* the 
hardship of the practice appeared to be much aggravated by the extreme facility which the 
district mo prisms’ courts a'forded to the merchants for suing the ryots in order to enforce 
their exorbitant claims. I deemed the subject of much importance ; and afew months before; 
1 quitted India, 1 submitted a special report upon it. ? X bad, indeed, previously adverted to 
it m an annual revenue report; but at thai time neither the Board of Revenue nor the Govern¬ 
ment were disposed to adopt the views I entertained. Therewas, however* a coincidence in 
my ^irifonpnthe pari of die most intelligent Native officers under me, and the agreement 
ofsenfoneutam<>ngthemontheooccasitm was remarkable. 1 • 1 •. 

Np;duties under our Government is more calculated to pro¬ 
mote die convenience of traders than the plan which obtained iff the ceded districts, and 

likely 
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likely in some other parte of the .Madras territories, anterior to our acquisitiooyof them. 
With us, th* payment of the inland. duties ouce .«xetnmjfooj& frbtn aubseduent aemands 
throughout the 1 units of the Presidency, exclusive of the town of Madras j 1 ana, unless under 
very strong circumstances of suspicion, merchandlise aCpompanied W* passporf: is'ifet 
allowed to be detained for examination in the course of transit. Formerly tltere Wqutti 
seem to have been fresh exactions every ten or twelve miles, every petty poligar exeremffg 
the right of levying duties in*bis own jurisdiction. The general inland duties on the Madras 
establishment are five per cent, ad valorem, levjpd according to tariffs which are established 
from time tb time. In the Cuddapah distrust, the'tariff was of sufficiently easy application, 
except in the fabrics of the loom, m which there were top many minute distinctions for faci¬ 
lity of appraisement. ; 

A question, which it is highly desirable to have satisfactorily resolved, has arisen at 
v Madras, as to the liability of the cloths made by the ryots and olber inhabitants for their 
own use to the payment of duty under the custom regulations; and the practice which 
prevails in different districts of the establishment on this point is not uniform. A corres¬ 
pondence took place between , the Board of Revenue and the Government on die question ; 
but it was not definitively settled.. All cloths ought, I consider, to he liable in law to duty, 
the Government being at liberty to make particular exemptions, if adequate, reasons be 
found for thqpi; apd it appeared to me, that by declaring all cloths to be taxable, an 
increase <if revenue might be obtained without sensibly adding to the burdens of the 
people. 

No, 5.—My revenue at was entirely in the inland districts of Bellary and Cud- 

dapah, where the only species of salt that can be manufactured is.made from earth. This 
salt i‘s greatly inferior to the sea-salt .for Culinary purposes, and as interfering with the 
monopoly of the latter, the manufacture of it was not allowed, so far as, it could be pre¬ 
vented. It is, however, highly esteemed for its virtues, when administered to agricultural 
cattle, for which a considerable quantity is required, and in this respect the Bay salt is no 
substitute for it; especially for this reason, and also because of the hardship ot altogether 
debarring the poor the liberty of using this salt if they choose, it always.appeared to me 
that it was not advisable altogether to prevent its manufacture; and the only way in which 
it seemed practicable to permit its use, and yet to limit its consumption so as not injuriously 
to affect tiie monopoly of sea salt, was artificially, by a high valuation or high duty, to 
approximate its price to that of Bay salt, and then to farm tbe dntv upon it along with the 
other items of the land customs. By this arrangement both its introduction from neigh¬ 
bouring foreign states and its manufacture in our own territories might, I think, be suffi- 
cieiftly restrained, without having recourse to the harsh and unpopular expedient of complete 
suppressions 


In India, Bay, salt, as an article of general consumption, as manufactured only on the 
sea coast, and as being unattended with waste in its use, is particularly fitted for easy, 
unburdensome. and productive taxation; and it dpes not occur to me how the revenue 
derived from tlw monopoly of the manufacture and first sale of the salt could otherwise 
be realised with so little inconvenience to the community. It would certainly appear 
ddsirahle, if it could be effected, to equalize or approximate the market price of salt to 
consumers in the interior to that at which it is procurable by the inhabitants on the coast; 
but it is very difficult to suggest, a satisfactory arrangement for the accomplishment of this 
obiect. A system of drawbacks on the monopoly price would hardly be effectual, even if 
there were nombatacles tp its execution; because, from tii® hulUmess of the commodity,_tbe 
of carriage must enter so largely into the price in the interior, as to neutralize the effect 
: of almost any drawback that could be granted without material detriment to the monopoly. 
The establishment of public depdts in the inland districts, whence issues of salt might be 
made, with a view to regulate the market price, besides being expensive, would probably 
have a pernicious effect on the salt trade, by rendering those engaged m it yfraicl to risk 
.peculations when their gains mightbesbared or precluded by Cfoyernment lpterforence, 

2nd thus the general supply, becoming inadequate to the demand, serious injury *n»|tabe 
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inflictedon the people at large, : ;?i Tbe monopoly price of salt at the pans on the Madras 
establishment is 10$ rupees a «*#» "pr$ee Id the markets of the Cuddapah 

province in fusly 1239 (1329-30) was, on average, 221 rupees for the same quantity. The 
monopoly pri^e was. " reduced sotw Wears back to seventy-five rupees per garce, but the 

fdrmerplfi^ , l^‘hb;p'‘jl^n^-«^t^'ispe4. j j fil ., <, , ■ • . j; v-'. 

Np, 6u—rTbe effects of theoperalioa ofthe system of drawing revenue from opium in 
Bengal have not fallen under my observation ; I- am not aware thatthe poppy is cultivated 
in any (part of the Madras territories. The‘bonsumption of Opium ih Cuddapah is small, 
and it is imported partly from Mysore and partly from the territories of Hydrabad. The 
chief importationintpCuddapah is merely on transit, and. for any thing that came under 
my notice, there was little illicit traffic in the article. •' '< l> '~ 

No. 7.—The Post-office department at Madras was for some years under my immediate 
management; and the system pursued initappears well calculated,to promote the public 
interests and the convenience of individuals. The department yields a surplus revenue; 
and in estimatingita advantages it should perhaps be borne in mmd that, even if there were 
no Wetseipta froiwit at 111, linufcb: 3f this expenses attending: k would be necessary for the pur¬ 
pose of providing the means of-transmitting the public correspondence. The mails are 
carried by men on foot, and'thC .regularity and dispatch with which they are Conveyed are 
very considerable. The accompanying printed memorandum, which was drafivn pp for the 
use of the department, explains the plan of transport, which is recommended by its providing 
for die expeditious conveyance of the mails, while it limits the number of runners to the 
real exigencies of the service. The several collectors are Charged v%ith the superintendence 
of the post within their’ respective ranges^ and from'the facilities which they possess for its 
management, owing to the various public servants under them being placed m circumstances 
favourable to its control, as*well as from the consideration that their employment saves the 
expense of separate provincial postmasters, the duty merging in the general business of their 
office, they are clearly the fittest persons to be employed. Kates of postage should be fixed, 
with a combined regard to the circumstances of the community whose letters are to be con¬ 
veyed, and to the revenue of the state ; and it is highly requisite to guard against irregularities 
in franking, both as respects letters ostensibly on the public service and letters professedly 
written by sepoys, whose Aond^fdc correspondence is allowed to pass free. Security of 
letters, quickness of transmission, and promptitude in receipt and delivery, are essential to a 
well managed post ; and the superintendence of the head of the department over the whole 
machinery of his office, must be constant and active; for however skilful the system 
of management may be, it will likely fail in its results unless a feeling pervades the depart¬ 
ment that vigilance is unremittingly exercised by the officer at its head. *The account? of 
the department require particular attention. There should be nothing fictitious in them; 
the collections they exhibit should be real, and no arrears of current revenue should tie per¬ 
mitted. Proper checks should be established against the suppression of letters and em¬ 
bezzlement or postage; hut any rule not absolutely necessary in itself. Which is fitted to 
give umbrage, and to deter from the use of the post-office, should be avoided. 'The practice 
of allowing the dispatch of letters bearing postage favours their safe transmission, as it takes 
away the motive of suppressing them for the sake of the postage; but when letters are to be 
conveyed beyond the limits' of a presidency, it is in some {|a?es necessary, and m others it 
may commonly he best, that the postage should be paid m advance to the extremity of the 
range of the establishment from which they are sent. Prom the dificulty of the *roads and 
ferries during the periodicalrains, no plan of carriage for .the mails would lively answer so 
well as that of foot-runners, and it does not appear to me that afiy system of contract for 
their transmission could he beneficially iutrOduoed. ; '■ ' 
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DAWK MEMORAKDtnit. 

* ' » * ' ^ ,V|$ 

Thb design of this memorandum is to furnish, in a convenient shape arid within a narrow 
compass, such information regarding the constitution and manageraentof the post of this 
Iresidencjr as it appears of importance that every officer engaged in its superintendence 
should possess} and considering 1 die changes which take place among the authorities-to 
whom the conduct of the dawk is intrusted, and*the desirableness that all officer* ou Whom 
the charge of it devolves should rightly understand the principles of the system on which 
it is established, and the mode in which that system operates, the utility of a document of 
the kind seems very obvious. 
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Extract of a Letter from the Post-master General to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government, dated die 30th of October 1823, containing a comparison between the 
practices of the same runners harrying the mails in one direction only, and of their 
conveying them both ways, through their stages. 

“ Two practices of very unequal merits prevail among the dawk runners on this establish¬ 
ment in carrying the mails. The one consists in travelling with the dawks in one direction 
only, the other in travelling with them in opposite directions. Where the former custom is 
observed, the strength of the runners is uuprotitably expended by their traversing the same 
ground, without loads, Ovfr which they convey the mails, while, from the same cause, their 
long absence from their stations, and their unfitness for duty when they reach them, must 
expose the dawks to unnecessary interruption. Where the latter method is pursued, the 
labour of the runners is limited to the performance of their appointed task; and setting aside 
uncontrollable contingencies, and bating the time that is requisite for food and rest, they 
ought always to be iu readiness for the ordinary work and the occasional exigencies of their 
.employment.” 


Extract of a Letter to the Post-master General from Mr. Acting Secretary M'Leod, 
dated the 14th November 1823, expressing the opinion of the Honourable the Gover¬ 
nor in Council^ in favour of the system of the same runners carrying the Mails in 
Opposite directions. 

«1 am directed by the Honourable the Governor in Council to acknowledge the receipt 
of yo&r letter of the 30th ultimo, respecting the proposed general establishment of the 
system of havlhg the mails carried in the opposite directions of each route by the same 
• runners. 

Th e Governor in Council agrees with you in thinking that this system possesses decided 
advantages over the practice which it is intended to supersede.” 


RbuaRKs in illustration of the system of the same runners carrying the Mails in the 
opposite directions of their stages, with some observations relative to the carnage of 
the Banghy. 


A stage, in improper acceptation as regards the post, does not mean a haltingjpltoe, but 
a'portion of a jodm^; it Attnot be adequately represented except by the exhibition of the 
places by which it is bounded; and, as respects the carriage of the mails, it is fotastftge of 
this description only that runners are requisite. 

The usual complement of runners for a stage is two; and under the regular operation of 
the system of the same persons’ travelling with the mails both ways through their stages, 
the two runners of a stage will move alternately from its opposite ends, and traverse 
it. length^daily, each conveying a mad. For example: if the northern and southern 
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8 limits of a stage* b« Represented, as jh the .figure here inserted, by N. and S., 
j and die two nmnenirittached to the portion of route comprehended within those 
1 limits, by A. and B, then, in tjhe aaily reciprocation of the mails, A. andB. 
fdU altaraafetychfeagte pdsitiohsvf Ope day A. will take a.mail southward from 
N^to Sj/and jS. wilt carry one northward from S. to N.; the next day B. will, 
asA» shall have done the day before, bring a mail from,. N. to S„, while A. will, 
as B,. shall .bare done on the preceding day, convey a mail ftjom S. to 'N. Thus 
. A. and B. willdaily change -plants, aud eath wfll wait alternately at N. and S., 
A after delivering his load, till a fresh mail arrives, when hewjll immediately pro¬ 
late witM 


Under the system here illustrated, the runners of the extreme stages of a range should be 
under one authority ; each officer’s jurisdiction should be complete in itself; and there 
shduld not, in ordinary circumstances, be occasion for tbe runners of one. division to oany- 
the mails into another ■ nor should there be a necessity for the employment of more runners 
fflar thue carriage of thte mails through the adjoining stages of tte separate ranged, than through 
any otherstagesl f'or example: if, as in the figured representation, L. be the point of 
junction between ,^e stages, by which two ranges, are united, and M. and N. the opposite 
- . - , ■ v., -i v.' ^iuslaries of- the,two' stages f then, for the two, four 

runners will be required, as indicated by the letters 

M~-—r—IN.-', G. and P.‘ and Q.and R, L. will be cotrfmon to both 

I?.,.,.....*.O R.i....Q stages; thither the “ails coming from M. will be 

X , ' ; , brought by the runners O. and P. alternately, and 

gteg Jft&tn' ’WBJ \b* taJNn'W; the runners Q. and R. alternately. At |* the mails 
tenieg from thd jurisdiction to whicn the stage M*—L belongs, will pass into the hands of 
the runners of the rartge to which the. stage L—N appertains, and vice mts&, the case in each 
instance being exactly the same as if the two stages, formed pan of one range. 


RrbmtheuSfe of an express, the falling Of rain, or other cause whereby the runners may be 
employed in extra labour, or exposed to unusual interruption, occasional irregularities may 
occur in the reciprocation of tne mails; aud it is therefore necessary that when the two 
runners of a stage;,find themselves at the same extremity of it, one of them should be careful 
to repair tp the other: eodmiimefar.tbe next mail that may be expected to arrive there. 
On this point, however, it might be less advisable to issue specific orders defining the length 
of tinaethe tworunhers may remain together, than to give general directions explanatory of 
the object in view, and to have the rest to the discretion of die runners and overseers, 
under a distinct understanding that die utmost pains must be taken to prevent all avoidable 


1 To abridge labour hi a prominent feature of thesystemof the samepersotfV carrying the 
inafis in'opposite directions; and under its operation there can be no adequate reason, as<> 
regards the quantity of work to be performed, forpemutting transfers of the mails from one 
runner to another, when the two runners of a stage meet in progress from its opposite ends; 
end as changes of this sort seem likely to be attended with interruptions of the mails, it 
appears best that they should be prohibited. 

The banghjr differs materially from the dawk, in having, with very rare exceptions, one 
runner only for k Stage; and with regard to it, the fittest ?>l«n seems to be to impress well 
upon'the ruftriers’ minds that they must be responsible for all unnecessary,delays in its trans- 
miasion/and to allow them both to travel in adjoining stages, and to shift the baskets from 
one to another m any part of a stage, as theif experience may show them bf be expedient, jn 
reference 'to ^OWb^ontettlance,,‘'thi 1 '‘avoidance’ of interruption. It should however 
be laid down as aWe, ; tbat when a trahrf 0 r is made, the runner who delivers the banghy and 
5 he Who receives it are caTeMly to examine the general condition of the basket! and the state 
' oPfWtf teds upon - date ; ted»id' i lbe-’irte'oval’w*‘ them horn one runner to. -another may take 

stages,, is 
wherever 
there 
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thete is a daily reciprocation of mails; apd it is hoped that no deviation from it trill any 
where be tolerated* ‘ ' 1 J 




The principles which 
are as follows, viz. 


Observations on the allotment of Dawk Ranges. *:'• 
ich appear to be, the fittest for regulating the allotment of 


/■jb j 


• ‘ .> 

of dawk raises 


hirst That a, collector’s range of the post should be commensurate, or nearly so, with 
his revenue and'magisterial jurisdiction^ ; . * , • ... 1 * 

Secondly. That ah undivided superintendence should be maintained over die runners 
between neighbouring post offices, or Other places where die time of the arrival and - depar¬ 
ture of the dawk is noted. - *■ ■■ «*. 1 ■ 1 •• . • '.f 

V The fivst of these principles derfyes its support from considerations of the influence which 
a collector is enabled to exert, through his native officers in the revenue and magisterial 
departments, fdr the protection ohd control of the runners; gnd of the assistance which he 
has it in his power to rendeiythrpugh the same instrumentality, toward* surmounting the 
particular obstacles that Will sometimes arise! to obstruct the progTCris of the mails. The 
second has its foundation inthe difficulty of management which is likely to proceed from 
leaving room for the runners of one division to ibipute the blame of delays in the trans¬ 
mission of tluf mails to those of another jurisdiction, as will be die case wherever the 
runners between two adjacent points ofcheck are placed under different authorities. 

To be fully operative the two principles must act together; aridwhen, as it will in some 
instances happen, they\»nnot he brought into co-extensive Operation, such arrangeinent 
should apparently be made, with reference to them, as local circumstances most strongly 
recommend. 


Madras, General Post-office, 
9th September 1826. 


J. A. Dalzell, 

Post-master General. 
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No. 8.-—To improve commerce by facilitating internal communication is pertainly of much 
importance, but in that part of India with which 1 am acquainted, 1 should apprehend that 
canals could Hot be formed with a prospect of adequate advantage.# -Hie improvement of 
roads and mountain passes may he more likely to prove advantageous on the Madras esta¬ 
blishment, arid considerable exertions have been made in tins respect t 1 have bad.no oppor¬ 
tunity of practically judging of the effects of tolls on navigable riven* or canals, but where 
they are heavy they will naturally be hurtful to trade, and productive of attempts to evade 
the payment'bf them ; the Godavery, the Kjstna, and the ToOnabudra rivers hre all in some 
degree navigable, but ham not prepared to say whetheylhe navigation of them, coidd be 
improved with dbe benefit to the people and the Government In. the southern, :por,tjoaof 
the Madras territorics the rivers, I fancy, are more navigable than inthenorthern quarters. 

No. 9.—The imposition of taxes by us upon the observance of superstitions arid idola¬ 
trous rites appears obviously adapted to induce the belief, either that we approve Of those 
rites, and therefore fix a price upon the observation of them, or that, although we really 
contemn them, we are nevertheless content to render the erroneous bias of the people sub¬ 
servient to IhO purpose of drawing money into our treasury. The rise, extension, and per¬ 
manence of our dominion in India are surely fitted to impress our native subjects with a high 
reverence for o«r character both as an enlightened and a powerful nation, and this consi¬ 
deration seems to heighten our obligation scrupulously to avoid any measures which have a 
tendency to lower ns in their estimation, and impair our capacity of usefulnessto Wim by 
bribing theVmcerity or integrity of our conduct into suspicion} or which aresuited to rivet 
tlie chains of superstition; ^deluding into the opinion that we. view 

.* > 1 sP’. »' ' fc 
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Revenue J®a»mu(A-a8 thieijf4«>^«^ tends to4d*ntifyuawitb idolatry, by denoting, if 

Administration of Mi a positive approbation ojf its rite8, ^et suohonindifferenceto the moral evd inherent in 
Briti* Indie* %justifiedhyti^taoeti^npie toknation. P%rims, I presume, 
would Jb$* *$1 s^hfcerty itn. present tlreirapoirteueou* offerings tothe idols of their 
worship, and itja ml respect to these only there would,! iroagme, be any sensitiveness of 
feeling; as regards offerings, too, our system ought I think40 be freed from every thing 
that affords a voidable scopefbravarice being a stimulating motive'for any class of persons 
to'exrite others to undertake pilgrimages td paces of idol worship. It might be politically 
in^psdi|m^;a|w|^vened&enre to the cause of Christianity itself, for the Government to 
'int^eiirl'ffTlife^yVin Re work pf conversion; but while we abstainfrom steps which might 
alairo a l strengthen prejudice on the one bapd, or induce uhscamd u»d,»M:iHtereKted pro- 
.fession bn the other, we are certainly bound equally to guard against whatever Is dispa- 
' raging.to’trije religion, obstructive of its progress, or of a nature to fortify the strong holds- 
of superstition and idolatry. Such an enactment, for example, as that contained in the 
Idadras distrkt mophsiff regulation, requiring the persons selected for the respectable office 
ojf district ndti#|i*d|h;id'b e ti 1 ® Hindoo or Mahbmedan persuasion, seems greatly to be 
dSpneceted, as tending; though undesignedly.toattach an uhmerited stigma on the profes¬ 
sion of Ghristianity, jam in my humble jhdgmenfit would be a befitting act of legislation 
toanpul the clbtise. <’ u ' \ *' j* i "* 

The want of asylums for destitute objects of loathsome ami incurable disease is very 
striking in India; as|fl if, tyhere ffrere is a surplus of pagoda offpfipgebeypnd the necessary 
expenses Qf the'pgedhs, the excess were to be applted to thersupport of hospitals for 
tWhelnlesa si<dt of ui«e'native poor, the arrangement would, in myepipion, be benevolent 
aria Siutalbl^. Indeed the relief of misery among its subjects comports so strongly with 
the character of a paternal Government, that so laudable an object might well he deemed 
worthy of executionby means of funds supplied from the general revenues of the country 
in aid of such private contributions as might be procurable ; for it may only be at a few 
of the great pagodas that the offerings are so large as to be in any considerable degree , 
disposable. '' 

It may not be improper to notice here, as bearing upon the point of inquiry, that in the 
province which was committed to my charge, the circulation or peremptory orders for the 
suppression of the ritreofsuttee did not occasion the slightest indication of dissatisfaction ; 
and it did not come to my knowledge that a different impression was produced In any district 
of the Madras establishment. The abolition of that unjust and sanguinary rite, at which 
nature shudders and which reason condemns, in which defenceless women, physically weak 
and intellectually uninformed, became the agonized and appalling victims Of a pitiless super¬ 
stition, engendered and too long maintained by avarice and delusion, was a nobje act of 
Christian philanthropy; and the success which, under Providence, has attended this wise and 
humane tne&tne,. may inspire a confident hope that no in consequence would arise' from the 
discontinuance of such taxes as serve to establishan unnecessary connection between us and 
the idolatrous practices of our subjects. 

No. 10.—-hly information does not enable me to offer an opinion on the subjectof this 
question. " \' 

, J, A. Dalzexx. 

. 1st March 1832. * ■ *■ r! f ' Madras Civil Service. 


^;T,HybE;y<hU«Bi l ; 

a '• '# .'sfw 81st Miay 1332. . 

V C L te »* < ? m , I HAVfc'th® honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of tire 17th January 1832, on 
s i r t 7 *“? M ?LTo the inlim. * I have treated the subjestivery Adty in my Political 

Slst May 1893. ^ 185; aodin theseemti vohune Oftny Memoir on Central India, 
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from'page 1 to page 105. lhave altoi 
mefltj wnile Governor of Bombay, girenmysw 

the revenue. The sobetance of tne»e MinOtfs i# giverf itt . 

1830, which is before the' GeneralConMttHtib ahdwbkh will befoundto oontim ag^fal 
view of the fiscal as well as Weryother/pa#' oftbe admiwstrationof Bombay, dumig the 
period I presided over its Government. 4v y ; 

I beg leave to refer td thed^db&ii^ 

Revenue Branch of the Indian Govehimeat. hnd embracing ail the points to Which your present 
letter refers, with the exception of the ninth. question, "Ai to how W hteypilgnilii'huiles'han 
be considered is 'identifyB% the British Gdvefhmetit with the superstitious and idblatrdos 
worship at the places where me t sixes are, levied : and how far their abandonment will tend to 
.aggravate the evils that result From large a&emblages, at periods when their feelings are pecu¬ 
liarly excited?” \' v 

The opinion appears to me erroneous.tbatthe levy of the pilgrim-tax identifies the British 
Government in the slightest degree with the superstition.or idolatry of the Hindoos; and it 
would, I think, bp mostimpolitic, to attempt to interfere with their pilgrimages, though of - 
necessity we must regnlate and control them, with a: view of obviating oreaches of the peace. 
The tax is pr^bablyno more than what indemnifies us for the establishment necessary to do 
so, and sinless such establishments are maintained, these assemblages'would often be 
attended with disturbances and bloodshed. It is my belief that the numbers Of pilgrims to 
such shrines would be much increased if the tax was taken off, for I know the calculation 
of the expense is a auction with almost all Hindoos who go to them'; and while it is the 
real motive with numbers for hut going, it kb the excuse which others offer to their priests, 
and the female parts of their families, when not inclined to perform such pilgrimages. 

I am, Sir> yours obediently, 

.. John Malcolm. 
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3lst May 1832. 


LETTER from the Honourable M. ELPHINSTONE, to Thomas Hyde Villiers, Esq, letter from the 

. + . - - • • . .V • •* Hon. 

Sir: London, August 16th:1832. M. Elphinstone. 

I’have the honour to reply to your letter, dated January 17th, on the subject of the 
revenues of India. • v •' " • ; ; 

As 1 wasJittle employed in the (Company’s, provinces until iny appointment to Bombay 
in 1819* my answer must be confined to that Presidency. 

, The territories added to .the Bombay presidency since 1813, are . those in Guaerat, ceded 
by the Paishwa, and by the Gykvrer, in |817 > the Northern Conran, ceded hy die Paishwa 
at the same time; the Southern Concan, obtained from the Paishwa, jpartly byeessiotim 
1817, and partly by conquest in the war, of 1817 and 1818;. and the Paishwa’s territories 
in the Deccan, ml conquered in the same war, except a portion of this Southern Mahratta 
country*,eeded in 1817. 8 . 

The changes made by us in the system of revenue have been different in the different 
districts acquired. They may be classed according as they occurred in Guxetat, in the 
Concans, and ip the Deccan. ..... . 

In Guxerat, the charges must be considered as affecting, the villages immediately under 
the Government, and tbo^f of depend¬ 

ence or subordination. Inbothcasesfhe treatment of the new districts was so completely 
identified with that of th ose old ones with which they are intermixed, that, they cannot be 
separately examined. «•. • rW" t- i 1 v.' "Mvr-d-V ^ *'»• - * 

The changes effected in the villages diegctly under the Government" in k 

much more direct interforehee of dse Governmont in the internal man*gement, aad a mum % 

in. 3 M stricter 
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Ifcfater examination ofall the source* of revenue, and expenditure than had been usual 
under the netjreprinoea. Ourpredecessdrs had been accustomed tp m&e their settlements 
with* the' Desayas or hereditary revenue officers of the different districts under them, or at 
most withthe headsftf villages; leaving inboth cafes the wholeroftbe interior adjustment 
to them* persons, and giving themselves little concern bowthe revenue was realized, provided 
the sum promised for the year, or the short period for which it|e bargain lasted, was duly 
paid. ^Utsir itididbrei^ee was not confined to the rights of individual!, but even extended to 
their qbn, incases where any immediate advantage drew off their attention from their per¬ 
manent interests. , ' . •. ‘4;:. 

G(ttr government not only brought the villages into direct contact with its own officers, 
but in most instances settled them ryotwar. In all cases it succeeded by the activity of its 
officer^ as,Bell as by the unusual measure of transferring the duties of the f id corrupt village 
accountants topersons appointed to the office by the Government itself, in acquiring a** 
minute knowledge of every item of village receipt and expenditure, which enabled it both to 
increase the rewpue aud to distribute itraoreequally. i 

Considerable sheratkais took place in the payments of the chiefs, regarding whose situa¬ 
tion different views weie taken by differa# public officers j sop® considering tnem raerely as 
tributaries, and‘ Other! as holders ofestatSs subject to our jurisdiction. Under the latter 
impression, their payments bad been a good deal increased, hut a Co*^?ider5ble 4 reduction 
was afterwards made inffiedemand on them, and they were allowed a greater degree of 
independence in their internal arrangements. ; . ... 

Notwithstanding the reduction of many-taxes, toe .general effeol of our system was to 
increaso the revenue ; but in almost all cases it was by better management and fuller asser¬ 
tion of the public ritgbts,and.not by additionalburdens»on the people. The causes of this 
goodmanagement wesethe small size of the districts, admitting of full investigation and 
superintendence by the collector ; and likewise the manner in which our system was intro¬ 
duced, first by a commissioner (Colonel Walker), whose business was to inquire rather than 
to innovate, and .then by collectors formed in bis school, and acquainted with the actual * 
state of every thing which they had to improve. 

The districts of Broach and Surat were almost entirely in our possession before 1813. 
They had not the, same advantages of inquiry and gradual improvement with the other dis¬ 
trict? in Qiwerat^ Surat regained under the Dessyes till 1816 or 1817, and Broach is still 
settled willi,,t»y villages. . 


The collector being thus in the dark as to the distribution of any addition to the assess¬ 
ment, it is to be feared that the burdens of the pepple have in some cases be’en increased ; 
but the whole revenue of hoth districts is less than ip 181,3, and as Surat ie now settled 
ry <d War,. aq more instances ‘ojf unequal distribution should he, experienced. * 

Full reports on the state of the western districts of Guzerat am contained m a Minute 
which j ,drew up xm the spots, datedApril 6th 1821, and on Broach and Surat in similar 
Minutes, dated April i&th and May 6th 1821. ■ 

j file Northerfe'Goncan came into ourpossession in 1817. The system of our old districts 
was at once introduced, hut the state Of the revenue administration was consider^* 1 by/the 
collector ,to/|»e tojeosift/sed and obscure,#! to render indispeiasable an immediate survey arid 
new a fw dm h l n l v ^Thefe!Were" begidi ’though carried on*with great 

seal and diligence by the collector, they were not considered by the Governgjehtto he suf- 

->lete or matured to act opt New inquiries were o/dered, and^no permanent > 

sen resolved on whenTleftlndiav flbe revenue, I bdieve, was considerably 
ijtushed fromd^.'titoeief -/•*{* * * ’ : *;; -: ; *• * • :>.* • •* 

.. „ ,, , bf 1tbeB^bbt%^qloiean was,SO bn«l we obtained po«- 

session as tp make great changes desirable, but the system was such as to preclude the im- 

• sVjfJEi -'—•- ^^vemment. ‘ ' ;t '‘" 


formed in tracts composed of a 


number of vitlages, to 
different 
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different individuals, in whose hands they had remained for several generations. These 

hereditary fanners had neglected or destroyed tfae'viilage establishments, and overturned the letter from? the 

ancient institutions. They had in fact proceeded on a small scale in the manner ascribed ' 

to the ,*emin^lars in Bengal^ and had prodaeed; in a high degree all the evilssoid to ^ave Elpflmstone. 

been'felt in that provinces The hereditary title to mesa farms was however so well esta« 

blished, that Government fagpid no means of protecting the ryots except by undertaking a 

careful survey, bywhifth their rights, tenures/ and the amount of their land' andpaymbnt* 

should be ascertained and recorded. J tnfat this survey has since been completed. 

In the meantime a change was introduced by taking money payments ’for the revenue pay¬ 
able to the Government, instead of payment in kind, as had been usual under .the Mahratta 
government ^ : .< * ., ,,_ .... . .* ■ ,, , 

, In the Deoeati we found the country farmed out in large districts, the renters of which 
* exercised all the powers of government afcdiscretioo, and we immediately changed the whole 
system by making our settlements either with, individuals or heads of villages, but always 
with a knowledge, of the sum imposed on each ryot. Maby taxes were done away, and our 
object was to reduce the : assessment, which was conceived to he too high at. the time of our 
acquisition of the country This was found more difficult than was expected, from the 
obscurity in^o which the ordinal principles of the assessment had already fallen during the 
continuance of the farming system. , . , .v,» 

Private landed property (meeras) m'particular had been rendered of IHfle value, and in 
many cases nearly lost sight of. It appeared impossible to extricate ourselves from these 
embarrassments withmlt a regular survey and assessment, and one was in progress When 
I left India, which I regret to hear has very lately been abolished. I hope it will be < re* 
stored when circumstances admit, being convinced that the task it had to do can never be 
performed along with the numerous current duties of the day by any collector who i* not 
very far superior to those whom the chances of the service can be expected to bring to 
the task. 

The general effect of our proceedings in die Deccan has been to lessen the revenue, and 
would, of course, have been to lessen the burdens on the people, if Other circumstances had 
remained unaltered. . " ■ 

The fall in the price of grab, however, has been such throughout the whole Bombay pre¬ 
sidency, and in the Deccan especially, as to render an assessment onerous which, formerly 
was very light, and in some cases to make it impossible for a ryot to pay his revenue. 

Unless some change takes place, therefore, greater reduction Of assessment will still be 
required. * * \ • 

Witb respect to particular taxes,-thy only new ones 1 remember under the Bombay pre¬ 
sidency are that on opium, which will be mentioned hereafter, and those derived from 
stamps. Of the latter description, those applicable to transactions between individuals 
make up in some measure for the inconvenience by die authenticity they afford to papers; 
and those on law proceedings may be defended as far as applies to the rich; hut in com¬ 
plaints of the poor die smallest expense, discouragement, or delay, amount* tipa denial of 
justice* For this reason all stamps and fees on suits under 100 rupees were at one time 
abolished; and if they have been restored, it seems extremely desirable that they should be 
again struck off; the bad effects of them being much more important than would be supposed 
by the amount. 

2. Tfae ; increases of chftrge under die Bombay presidency have generally bean compen¬ 
sated by the advantage* stated in the qd&sdoii, / In new pommsions, it is thf very best 
economy maintain large establishments, and to enter even on expensive itgjuiries, die 
result of which is not only to increase the resoUreee, but to siroplifyme mode of collecting, 
and ultimately to reduce the expense. ' ' \ \ . 

8. Except in the Southern Concan the engagements are made by the Government with 
heads of village*, with village commtmiti^i or wUk' , .* 

'■ - • m. 3 M 2 • 1 '' In* 
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’iq some instances al$Oj. ill-cultivated tract* uuff.land, equal /jm- extent tomany villages, 
a^qllofcted Itfr a tem^qf yew* to a spectator, on a low rent, tor the purpose of unproven 

Iq all cases where the settlement is not with the individual* (except in the Stfhthero 
Concau), the pet^n engaging is bound to collect no more than the share of Government, 
and toobeerve all established tenures, privileges, and usages. »!The ^collector retains, and 
frequerttiy exerCises, the r^ht to Ihiferf^ rdr the protection of tltt'lryqi.’ When the 
setuemdht is made wi^h individuals, the ryot engages to pay the sum screed cm- by certain 
instalment* | and in some eases die ryots also become, to a certain extent, Security for each 
other’s payments: ' s ♦ ' •' 1 ■ * ' •' 

Tl» amount receivable by Government is, in common practice,, determined by the pay- 
ments of former'years, increases or deductions being made on a Consideration of 'the state 
of the crops, and the market-price of grain. When new lands are assessed, they are, 
in the first place, formedInto classes, according to their natural fertility!'combined’With 
other advantagesor disadvantages, such as proximity to, or remoteness from, the village 
where the ryot resides. This system of classification is of old standing; each class has a 
name well known in thh part of the Country to 'Which it applies, and each pays a certain 
sum per aero, varying'according to the part ofthe Country, and probably influenced by the 
nearness of the market, and similar considerations, iu addition to those which Regulated 
the classification, o'w-' , 

Where tbereare no -fixed rates, the mode used for determining them is to ascertain the 
average produce Of a portion of each class, and the proportion of It required for the mainte¬ 
nance ofthe ryot and/his family, and for the expenses of Cultivation, the remainder being 
the sum due to toe Government. 

When improvements are required, a deduction is made from the rate for a term of years 
sufficient to reimburse the cultivator. 


This whole process may be conducted by persons appointed by the Government; but 1 
believe no collector of any .experience ever places toe least reliance on an assessment that is 
not made either with the consent; of the ryots or by the award of arbitrators chosen by both 
parties from the agricultural class. 

In the rice lands of the Southern Concan the revenue is half the gross produce; but I do 
not kpow of any other instance in which a proportion of the gross produce forms the basis of 
an assessment, though it is sometimes appealed to as a check. 

Judging from the attention paid to the natural Fertility of toe soil, and qlso-from the.re¬ 
missions made to reimburse the. Cultivator .for improvements, I conceive that the leqd revenue 
resembles a rent ; although When, from mistakes ip the assessment, it exceeds the due 
amount, it becomes in part a tax bn agricultural labour and capital. 


As long as it is kept within proper bounds, I do not think that either in the hands of Go¬ 
vernment or of an intermediate agent it can produce any of the bad effects stated in the 
question; hat »q point of fact a greiit part orthe land under Bombay is over-assessed, and 
muttSSMfrefbiw qjfft&iilt'tifr disadvantages. 

In some placejL also, toe rate of*assessment is fixed by tfaenatureof the produce Without 
reference to toe land, and in that case it must of course discourage the production of more 
valuable articles. This evil can easily be remedied, but it is not so with that of over-assess¬ 
ment, which can only be made -#- 

iitif other sources of revenue wp- 


m' qf .reduction of expenditure,<frby discoror- 
^ Thripf the overchaige off the iand.. Further 
all increase ^f the land revenue for a 
^’benefit of any future improvement in toe 
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customs in some respects. ■ Both were eo mpletehjre vie wed in 1826atid The result 

was sent home to the Court of Directors in the Ifttteryear,and I beUeve^SanCtiohqd by the 
authorities ift England. The principle, I thiftk, was tne abolition of all customs except at 
tiw frO|tier and the sea ports. ,»"i ' •• * **• ' •’! 

-"It was hoped the cfaahge would have a favourable effect on commerce and manufactures. 

The salt revenue wasnofof much importance at Bombay, and its general effects must ho 
small. 1 1 

v, ‘f -V ■ ‘ ", * '«*, 1 . ,, •* /',/»' • f »• i ? ' K -'4 ' V \tf >#* ’*■ ■ ' ■’ V 

Ip consequent of the financial distresseain 1827, a plan was under consideration for 
raising a revenue by a duty on salt. It would have fallen on many already sufficiently 
assessed, but likewise on many who now escape, and it would in some measure have been 
paid by the inhabitants of foreign territories in the interior, who draw their salt from our 
"coast. ’ ' ' ' ' , 


My only knowledge of the Bengal opium monopoly arises from the steps taken to protect 
it from the competition of Malwa opium. That opium could not easily reach the sea with¬ 
out passing through the districts under Bombay, and' it waa there met by: a duty which 
amounted to a prohibition. This afforded a great tempation to illicit, traffic, and great 
quantities of opium were constantly smuggled to Damaun, a Portuguese port, from whence 
it was exported to China. To relieve the cultivators of Malwa from the effect of this exclu¬ 
sion of tneir opium, a portion was annually purchased by the Company and sold again to 
merchants for exportation to China. A quantity was also alio wed. to be imported to meet 
the demands of our owq subjects and dependents, of whom those to, the west .of .the Bombay 
Presidency (being generally Rajpoots) are very great consumers of opium. Any thing „that 
raised the price of their favourite drug would* no doubt be unpopular among them ; but if 
it. lessened the consumption, the effect would be beneficial. The whole system was changed 
by my successor for one of licenses, which I understand is found to be entirely free from the 
disadvantages of the former one. 

I have no suggestions to offer On the two next paragraphs, and I have no experience of the. 
effects of taxes on pilgrims. I should not, however, think that they are considered by the 
natives as at all identifying us with their superstitions ; bad the imposition of them began 
with us, I have no doubt it would have been complained of as religious persecution. 

* 1 '’ ■ ' f I have, &c. 

M. Euphinstone. ■ 


LETT^B^ftom W. Charun, Esq,, to T. Hyde Villiers, Esq.,, in Reply to the Circular 

Letter m the Revenue Department. , (l . 
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I.—I cannot answer this question with much accuracy , from memory, The Madras 
government has, I believe, matte no new acquisition of territory since 1813.. The Bombay 
government has acquired from the Paishwa some territory in Guzerut, the doncans, and the 
whole of that prince’s possessions in the Decent!/except the share that 'wad allotted to the 
Nizam. 1 ■* v ' ? ; ■ ■ - ■ 

As already ^escribed in my Reports andthose of mv predecessor, Mr. Elphinstone, as 
■ Cohathissioncr ib the Deftsn/it may 'he( . dwtfjlg.rR 1 * of the 

PaishWa’s government, the system of,£ut the couhfry by distrieb* the highest 
bidders, wesy generally prevailed. .‘That""sy^lam'was discontinued under our : rule, and the 
administration of the revenue was conducted by the aumildars and die local officers directly 
through the heads of villages, *at far as was practicable, upon the principle of ryotwary 
management. I am aware of-tioi '.ever i^tpowd;"nor bf any rates 

of taxation generally increased ; but' iff eotfci'' the' : 'assesMVftent was raised to the old 

standard rates, where, by connivance Orfraud of theievenue managers, those'rates had been* 

, reduced 
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r &rtnfaj fl nt - disieoatimred., Neither do T "recollect -way 'Wai efridfcfihe forme* government that 
have been ebo^lhed Grabated,eX 0 ept sOtrie of the most oppressiveand objectkmable of the 
extra cesses, or Jaetkee Puttees, as they are called, of the Mabratta government. A de¬ 
tailed list of these very numerous ceases i» annexed to my Report on the Deccan, of August 
182& Several were polished, but I cantiot exactly Bpecify which they were,. Such as 
were found to be only the equivalent of , abatements made in t^e orjgmal assessuaeot were 
continued; - <>.i.•»,«. */•, ■'v - :■/, ; ‘ *• ’ - 

II. —'I’heouly changes ! beiievethat have'been made in the Revenue administration of 

the territdws which were in possession of the British Government in 1813, 'during the period 
that has riftceelapsed, ate those which have been mentioned in my former evidence. I 
allude particularlyto the discontinuance of the system of village leases under the Madras 
Government in Bellary, Cuddapah, and some other provinces, where the ryptwar system 
lias been re-introduced„ after an experience of the failure of the lease system. No new 
taxea have been imposed within my recollection; but since the change to ryptwar, the 
survey rotes of assessment have been .generally reduced twenty-five per cent, as originally 
recommended by Sir Thomas Munro, in his letter of August 1807* (Vide Appendix to 5th 
Report of 1812), when he submitted to Government his plan for a permanent ryotwar 
settlement. t 

III. —The parts of the British territories I am most acquainted with are* thq districts 
ceded by the Nizam ; vf*. Bellary send Cuddapah, so long under Colonel Munro and myself, 
and the Paishwa’e territory, in rite Deccan, of which I had the management for upwards of 
six years. The nature of the engagements between the Government and the ryots, and of 
landed tenures in general, are so fully explained in the various printed Reports of Sir 
Thomas Munro, Mr. Elphinstone, and myself, that Pmust beg leave to refer to them for the 
fullest elucidation of the subject. 

With regard to that part of the question which refers to the degree in which the land 
revenue, whether received directly by the Government, or through an intermediate person, 
resembles or differs from the rent of land, or resembles or differs from a tax imposed by law, 
my sentiments are as follow-.—Government, accordingtothe. ancient usages of India, is con¬ 
sidered to be vested with the property in rile soil, and as landlord entitled to a share of the 
produee from the ryot or tenant, That share varies in its proportions in different situ&> 
tions and circumstances, and is regulated by the natural fertility of the land and its situation 
with respect to vicinity to markets, and being paid either in money or in kind, is realized 
from the immediate cultivator of the soil, or may be fanned out to any person whatever, the 
ryot always, retaining, under good government, a possessing right to rite, land, as long a%he 
continues to pay the customary dues upon it. The ryot holds his farm of die Government, 
and as lon|f as the amount or his payment does not exceed the surplus produce'clf tbe land 
that remains, after furnishing the means of maintenance for himself and family, and defray¬ 
ing all thy expenses of cultivation, I conceive it to be strictly a rent and not a tax. Though 
possessing a limited conditional right of occupancy, he is'not the owner or proprietor of the 
land. If hewere the absolute owner or proprietor, the revenue derived by Government 
would then be # tax, not a rent. Where, however, either from ignorance, extortion, or 
over seal on the part of the revenue officers, the assessment, is raised so high as tagxeeed 
the just -share to which the Government is entitled, to absorb all surplus produce! find to 
press upon the profits of stock, it then operates as a tax on capital and labour^and must 
necessarily check ell agricultural improvement. '%> :>? . 

In many of our provinces it has undoubtedly so happened, that eollectors, from over zeal 
or imperfect information, have been led ibto the error of over-assessment. This, and not. the 
circumstance of the revenue bring received directly by the Government, has .sometimes 
repressed improvement, aqd produced tbewu^tsadverted to in the query. The same effect* 
have ensued from the exactions of intermediate persons, sudh at. leaseholds, particularly 
in tbd oeeded districts of,Madras; which exactions were still more ruinous than the transient 
errorstof collectors, becansa the ryots remained longer under the. operation of the evil during 
(he period of the•leasm/alhd'the full extent of:the mischief couldhardly be known till the 

leases 
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leases terminated. The influence of the landasseewjsent, mail oases.# bete ii lias been ~ 
excessive, must,beyond all question, have been grftatlyinjurious 4#th« interests of the com- Letter from 
munity, and has more ot lew, at different* tiifues trenehed on the national wealth; fur it y • Caplin,^Esq. 
may oq assumed as an axiom in revenue management in India, that the mischief qf one year 1 a i Feb ‘ 
of overikssessment is not to be redeemed by four of subsequent moderation. , * 

IV.'—On the subject of Custom duties, I have no memoranda by me to enable! me satis¬ 
factorily to reply to (ftis interrogatory, nor have I any Copy of the existing custom regula- 
tious to refer to.^ The records, however, of t&o Indja House must,abound with*various 
reports of Committees that have, at differenttimes been appointed for the investigation of 
the custom department; and I would take die liberty of recommending .that these docu¬ 
ments be referredtofor the desired information. 

• Indian Governments have at all times levied transit duties, and the establishment of 
custom-houses being of ancient date, the effects which they may have produced upon 
the commerce of the country can only now be traced by comparing die Trade and Custom 
revenue of the present with that of former periods^ and the reports of the local function¬ 
aries will I think furnish much information on this head. In most of our provinces a town and 
frontier duty is levied ad valorem, in conformity to established uniform tariffs, by custom- 
officers appointed directly by the Government, under what is called the Aumanee plan of 
management* The custom stations embrace the whole trade of the country, and being 
unavoidably extremely numerous, render the charges of collection expensive, compared, with 
those of other branches of the revenue. The pay too of the' custom servants being very 
low, and the means of check and control imperfect, owing to the multiplicity and intricacy 
of accounts, and the consequent difficulty of detecting malversation, great abuses often 
prevail in the Custom department; and I doubt if much more than half of what is taken 
from the pockets of the people comes into the public treasury. 

In our newly acquired territories in the Deccan, up to the period of my quitting,India, 
the Aumanee plan, that is the direct agency of the Government officers, had not been 
introduced; but the old system of road or transit duties, winch prevails in most native 
states, was followed, and the privilege of collecting those duties was farmed out to the 
highest bidders; the farmers entering into an engagement, under penalty of suitable fines, 
not to exact more than the prescribed rates. 'Ikese rates vary in different parts of the 
couutry, and are not regulated by an uniform tariff as in the Company’s old territories; 
but they seemed to be tolerably well defined in each district. Though not adapted to the 
value of articles of traffic, being calculated upon the bullock’s load, and therefore falling 
heavily upon the coarser, and lightly upon the finer descriptions of manufacture, yet on the 
whole mv inquiries led me to doubt whether they were generally more burthensome to 
trade ^lemlhe five per cent, ad valorem duty of our modem regulations. Under the farming 
plan, it becomes the interest of the custom farmer to grant great indulgences to merchants 
ui order to induce them to pass through the districts within the limits of his control; and 
I believe that though petty dealers may not enjoy this advantage to the same extent, the 
great traders pay usually less than the rates which the custom farmers are authorized to 
levy. When the customs are rented, there: is less facility to smuggliogfcand less abuse 
from jfho venality of the custom officers, than under the Aumanee system. The farmer 
selects his own: instruments, on whom he can depend, and superintends; them with a teal 
which is ualy to, be found associated with private interest, as well as with an economy 
which is never observed when the Government, is concerned in the immediate manage¬ 
ment. * .a . , ■ » 

One weighty objection however to the transit-duty system, under Custom farmers in the 
Deccan, vjas the impossibility of getting from (be Revenue authorities any accurate returns 
of the trade of the country,, and that alone has probably .been, found a sufficient reason for 
altering the system. On mis •ground I .recommend that the custom, department should 
temporarily at leate be placed uadOT Goreroment agencyj and an ad valorem duty substi¬ 
tuted for tne then existing tolls leyiad on the bullock-load ofeoramodities. After a new 
system should have been established, audrules prescribed for keeping the accounts, it would. 
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then be matter # 5 p*s* consideration whether the plan Of farming the customs according 1 tc 
. those rules mightihbt aga^ be resorted ttf with advantage. 

Vr and Vl.-r^I have had no practical eXpepefice, in the parts of India where I have beer 
emjdoyedi in respect to the salt and opium monopolies. 3, y* 

VII.--No expedients occur to me for improving the post-office revenue that vsqld not 

J >rovp bimhensotne to the' public. The mads ,at present are usually parried by runners or 
obt tff fateof about four niiles f ;» hour c the general state of the froads in the interioi 
not bei * good to adtnit Of the use of carriages or homes for their conveyance, 

A horse-J <; it or dawk Was tried for some time in parts of the Deccan, but what was 
gained in expedition was, I beliefve, more than counterbalanced by expense; and if I re¬ 
collect tightly it was found 'Wcesijary during the monsoou rains to discontinue the expe¬ 
riment. 

VIII.—The tolls levied at the ferries upon the principal rivers are usually rented, and 
in many parts of the cpuntry, are included in the farms of the custom duties. They are 
regulated on a fixed principle of a certain sudi per head for their horses, cattle, &c., and are 
therefore not liable,’to much abuse or vexation. Wbeu rented, the expense of boats and 
boatmen is of course defrayed by the farmer! Few if any of the rivers in the Deccan, 01 
in the southern parts of India, are navigable far beyond the mouths of them.. Most of the 
larger ones, soch as the Kistna, Nerbudda, Godavery, and Toombudra, though broad, deep, 
and rapid in the monsoon, are beds of dry sand with a narrow and shallow stream of watet 
of the depth of a foot or two in the hot season ; and there is, 1 believe, little internal 
navigation - except on the Hooghly and Ganges, and I can suggest no means of extending it 
that would indemnify Government for the expense that would be incurred. 

IX.-—On the subject of the pilgrim taxes, I do not hesitate to state that I consider it tc 
be quite an erroneous notion that the Government by continuing to levy them identifies it¬ 
self in the slightest degree with the superstition and idolatry of the Hindoos. These pil¬ 
grimages collect together immense assemblages of people under the influence of fanaticism, 
and consequently of great excitement. These crowds resort to the temples of celebrity from 
the most distant quarters of India, many of the individuals composing them sacrificing the 
savings of a whole life ip the firm belief that they are performing a sacred : duty that will 
ensure them immortal happiness hereafter. We cannot prevent these assemblages, even if it were 
politic to attempt to introduce any sort of religious restraint. They may, however, be regulated 
and contrblled, with a view to obviate any disturbance of the public peace ; and as this can 
only be done by the interference of a large police force, and sometimes even by the presence 
of a military power, there is surely nothing revolting to good government in thfe measure of 
taxing such devotees, and making them contribute to the expenses which the trv^ymry will 
otherwise have to defray out of other funds. So far from encouraging pilgrimages, fhe tax 
operates directly to repress them ; and if the Government did not levy the tax, under rules 
which prevent the abuse of it, the same or greater exactions by unauthorized persons would 
probably be. made ; and instead of order and tranquillity uniformly prevailing at the pil¬ 
grimages, they igould frequently terminate in tumult and bloodshed. 

The Goveroment is pledged to support the temples and religious institutions of tbej*£ople' 
which have always been upheld by former rulers ; but the performance of this obligatfon wil^ 
be rendered'difficult, if we are to sacrifice to false ideas of Christian delicacy so fair and ap¬ 
propriate a source of revenue. Indeed, the proposition to abolish the pilgrim-tax appears 
to me too extravagant to have been entertained for a moment by any but® weak-minded 
zealots, whose next step would be to overthrow all Hindoo temples and to erect Methodist 
conventicles on their ruins. 

It isa gratuitous and easy task for pious persons in this country, reposing safe and secure from 
the daiiferoftevblt and massacre, to declaim loudly against the practices of idolatry, and to 
deprecate the participation on the part of Government in the profits of these .superstitions. 
They tximlly foi^e^ tnat n, goveTnmerit of foreigners in .India has a duty to discharge in conci¬ 
liating the affeetton of its Native subjects, and that this end can only be accomplished by a 

strict 
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For„tho reasons \ have adduced, 1 think it would be very Impolitic to rejtfrittiftlx the 
pilgrim taxes, I may etate} in addition, that the weight of these taxes falls} a^jyppiAd dp, 
most heavily on thoite who commit the greatest mS#w4ities; for insjande, m||i South 
Mahratta country, a variety of penances are undeiflajkisn by pdgrinri at tlm jSwipe of the 
goddess Yelheva,*whieh cannot be performed in ( the nraunce of the idol without a large 
pecuniary sacrifice. For the enviable felicity of swingingMl in, the air. By means of an iron 
nook fixed in die fleshy part of the loins, at the end of a beam revolving horizontally on a 

} »oint, a fee of no less than ten rupees is exacted* and the smaller fee ef two rupees for the 
ess honourable display of swinging on a smaller beam with the head downwards, and the 
hook attached to the foot. The nappy distinction of sacking a fork through the hand is 
attainable at a cheap rate* and the honour of wSUdirig upon burping charcoal may be pur¬ 
chased for an inconsiderable amount. Two* rupees are levied from those who come 
attended by a band of music. All persons bringing offerings of clarified butter, ml, sheep, 
and gold or silver ornaments, are subjected also to a toll; the proportion Of these oblations 
respectively allotted to the officiating priest and the renter being exactly defined j add ho 
shops, booths, or stalls can be erected during these carnivals, without payment of a fee for 
the license. 11 

If the authorities herd* should decide on relinmnshing.thts legitimate source of income, it 
would previously bo expedient to ascertain exactly the amount of it, since it will bo found to 
be collected, not only at the great temples, such as Jaggernath and Tripetty, but at many 
of the smaller pagodas of celebrity ; and as • part of these collections may be classed in the 
government accounts under the general heed of farms and licenses, without apy specification 
of tiie items, a larger amount of revenue may perhaps be sacrificed than is contemplated, if 
this circumstance be not adverted to, 

X.—-My experience not having extended to Malabar and Canara, I do not feel myself 
competent to offer any opinions on the monopoly of tobacco and salt, peculiar to these 
provinces. 


EXTRACT of a iLETTER from Captain DUFF to T. Hyde Vujubrs, Esc. in reply to his Letter from 
• ^Circular Letter in the Revenue Department; dated 25th May 1832. Captain Duff; * 

25th May 1832 

Financial. ft 

I have already mentioned generally our acquisitions of territory for the ten years subse- Native Revenue 
queut to 181$. The revenues of the districts under the Poishwa govendneht for a good AdmlnjjXiatton 
man y mus previous to the conquest, had all been let to the highest bidder. This system 
wai dwtsted by the ryots; but although every practicable mode of exaction was attempted 
by (he ferment, they had been restrained from great oppression by the Mahratta people, of 
whom many^in every village were soldiers; some iff them connected with the great families 
qf their nation ;*eo that the direct power of refistance, the foar of individual vengeance* and 
the influence of high connection, became salutary checks upon rapacity, In addition to this 
sort of protection, die presence of our subsidiary force prevented exterior violence for a 
series of years, until the ravage# of the Peishwa from without, and troubles of the country 
within, again obstructed the Ia'^iuri of the husbandman. Bajee Row, With extraordinary Peishwa; curious 
villainy, incited his own subjects to plunder in his own territory, under the name, first of fret regarding 
pindames and afterwards of insurgents, His view, tm doubt, was to mire their latent 
torch for predatory excursion, to distract the attention of our gpvepuhenl, and to extend 


Letter from 
W Chaplin, Esq. 
Wth Fvb 1832. 
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ifea space to be protected by our troops, whilst he maintained assurances of perpetual friend • 
ship and gratitud^, in oifyft, % this mode of warfare, to exhaust our reeoarcea and''destroy 
us ft last. After the w«.r did break out, Mr. Elphiustone’a declarations that fanning' of 
revenue should cease, brought more real strength to our cause than an additional column 
Of 20,000 men. # A ^ 

The revenue system generally adopted in tho newly-acquired territory was that originally 
practised* by Colonel Read, of the* Madras establishment* and afterwards so extensively 
acted «f#»y'h» assistant. Sir Thottfes Manro ; in short, it was that now so universally 
known a»<nle ryotwat, koolwar, Or individual settlement. « 

With toy limited experience; dt may be great presumption to enter upon the respective 
merits of these endless subjects of dispute, the village settlement and the ryotwar. As to 
the remindary system of Bengal, I believe most persons acquainted with its history and , 
effects condemn it aS precipitate. A few exceptions to a general evil is no argument in* 
favour of a'system, which was founded on misapprehension of tho real situation of zemindars, 
and in ignorance of that of the ocOTpier of the soil. 


, With regard to the mouzawar or village settlement, having found that system in the 
S&ttara country, I made the settlement and collected the revenue in that manner the first 
year, although I had both corresponded and conversed with Sir Thomas Mupro, and heard 
his opinions respecting his system; if £ had any bias towards one plan more than another, 
it was to the village settlement. But being accessible to every native in the country, and 
numerous representations being made, 1 soon found, from the defective state of the village 
accounts and the obstacles thrown jn tho way of truth, that I mnst cither lend a deaf ear to 
every complaint against the village authorities, assemble punchayets for investigation with¬ 
out end, or carry my inquiries to tho bottom of the subject, by adopting tho ryotwar, Tho 
consequence was, 1 soon discovered that without a most complete sifting and investigation, 
there could be neither justice to the Government or protection to the cultivator. That the 
whole, from top to bottom, was one continued train of corruption and embezzlement, alike 
destructive to the morals of the people and to the discovery of the real resources of the > 
country; that until tile whole foundation was exposed, laid bare and clear, it was futile to 
attempt a superstructure on such pillars of sand. In fact, 1 should consider a permanent 
village settlement, without previous investigation and definition of every man’s rights, to be 
only a degree better for the natives, and infinitely more* troublesome and expensive to our 
revenue establishment than the zemindary of Bengal. 

In commencing, therefore, in a new district, I am most certainly an advocate in favour ui. 
the individual settlement, and also, for lowering and heightening the-assessment according 
to the extent of cultivation. Of course l admit that this last is adverse in principle to the 
cause of agriculture: but it is considered fair, and is best suited to the present circumstances 
of the ryots, whose extreme improvidence, the concomitant of poverty and insecurity, renders 
it absolutely necessary in order to meet the exigencies of tho state, and to save iu a good 
season the remissions which must be made iu a bad one. 


All who attempt the individual settlement are soon convinced of the necessity of a com¬ 
plete measurement, classification, and assessment of the lands. Every auoseedlm|Hqvern- 
ment in India, where we can trace any record of civilized rule, has invariably attempted to 
supply this desideratum, apd it is, iu my humble opinion, absolutely necessary to the end of 
good government in that country; wherever we omit it, we shall find, sooner df later, that 
we have begun at the wrong end. If property conducted, (though I confers there are few 
capable of carrying it on,) it is of immense importance in simplifying not only the whole 
financial administration, but mud), of the judicial business. Every foot of ground is ks£jp 
talned; all that is alienated, and whatever remains to Government is clearly ehown. The 
rights tOf individuals, from the highest to the lowest, are distinctly set forth, and where 
neither incorrect nor doubtful, they are recognised, defined, and confirmed. 

1 am well aware of the objections raised to it by prejudiced or speculative Europeans, 
and by corrupt or oppressive patells; but I had the pleasure of seeing it, to say Che least; 

» well 
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well begun In the Snttara country,* and I feel assured, in regard to the payment of revenue, 
that it will prove the best safeguard of the people, and establish a confidence between them 
and their government, which can no where exiat whilst the or dreads exaction and the 
other fraud. As to its destroying the influence of patells, and rendering them cypfeees in 
their villages, I deny that any such evil can result from this investigation, if carried on by 
sensible experiencJp, men, both European and native, under a Government intent ojjiy on 
justice* aim acting on the principle of giving its subjects the advantage in every case of 
doubt; on the contrary, it adds to their real weight, bath with the people and the Govern¬ 
ment, enhances their Respectability, and deprives thetnef no power, exqppt thatof cheating 
Government and oppressing their townsmen, The union of a cormfiunily, leagued only 
for purposes of collusion, is a wretched base on which to found our calculations of order 
and security, and our hopes of ameliorating the condition or morals of our subjects. 

m With respect to assessment, I should certainly be disposed to recommend, that instead 
of a defined money valuation, the rates of classification should be estimated according to the 
measure of produce, and the rent fixed for a term of years, at first not very distant, calcu¬ 
lated not only on the average prices of the ten years preceding, but with reference to the 
probable risks the cultivator incurs. This settlement would not be so difficult as it appears. 

Committees of the villages themselves would be of the greatest service, and when, at length, 
the claims of the various authorities, the rights of all persons to exemptions, to shaves of 
revenue, portlbns of land and whole villages, were completely substantiated, the Govern¬ 
ment, witn justice to itself as well as to the people, might proceed to make fixed or variable 
rules on the most extensive scale, and carrying men’s minds along with it, gradually com¬ 
prehending its intentions, might extend its views to abstract principles of legislation with 
far more certainty of favourable results. 

It is a fact very generally admitted, that the money assessment in India is now too heavy General Observu- 
in proportion to present prices of produce, and until the pressure be lightened, directly or tions, 
indirectly, we can expect no great improvement in the condition of the people. I-ong 
before our power became supreme, the anarchy prevailing in the country trad injured its 
commerce and depressed its agriculture. It remained for us to complete the ruin of the 
third source of wealth; th^e sources are so dependent on each other, that although small 
States have risen into cosmequence as entrepots, no extensive country can become rich 
without commerce and manufactures; still less can such a country flourish when agricul¬ 
ture is not sustained, or is by any means deprived of its capital. We lmve it in our power, 
with the greatest ultimate advantage to ourselves, to restore and increase the whole. Under 
any circumstances, we must continue to be the manufacturers for India of every article not 
produced by herself -for it would be merely doing ourselves justice to lay heavy imposts on 
those of other countries; but in the mean time, to give us this claim, let us afford the 
means o£ {furchasing, by furnishing a market as favourable for India’s products, as she does * 

for our manufactures. It is vain, nay, it is mere mocking in us, to talk to the natives of 
India of this or that better scheme of collection , when we are evidently neglecting the first 
and principal object, that of improving the sources whence a revenue springs. As those of 
India were augmented, the land-tax would naturally be lightened, and it should be still 0 

more reduced as the surplus revenue increased, until it might come within reach of village * 
cominunities to redeem the whole by some equitable adjustment with Government. I do Land Tax, 
not know an object that could be held out convertible into such a stimulus to their industry, Redemption of. 
or a more legitimate means of clearing off incumbrances of Government, contracted upon % 
the security of its territorial revenue. 

, I have had no opportunities of observing the modes of raising revenue from salt, opium Salt, Opium, &e. 

and tobacco; nor of particularly considering the subject of tolls, pilgrim taxes and post- 

office ; but in case there be any point omitted to which I can reply, I again revert to the Revert to Queries. 

Queries. 

• In 
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In all instances of augmented receipts falling within my knowledge, that result was only 
obtained by ift'Creased cultivation, or by the discovery of lands fraudulently alienated or 
concealed^ The only new tax is that upon spirituous liquors; their sale under the Peishwa’s 
gby^runfimt was prohibited. ' t -H" 

Ip the’Deccan the landholders, or rather the persons who are recognked under die Per¬ 
sian appellation of zemindar, are termed by the Hindoos, Deshmookl wfnnd Deshpandyas ; 
and for as short an account as I can give of thetp, and of the village institutions, $»bcg to 
refer to the Mahratta History (from page 80 to page 48, vol. 1st), "of which I sent a copy 
to the President of the Board of Control wlien it was published. 

The remainder of this query has been replied to. As to the aasessme*nt being denomi¬ 
nated tax or rent, I think that depends entirely on the tenure of the occupier of the soil, 
and whether it be made fixed or fluctuating. Many of the villagers have a hereditary right 
of occupancy, on condition of paying the Government assessment; and to this right, whicfy, 
they can sell or mortgage, they attach extraordinary value. The European idea of their 
being proprietors of the soil is however quite fanciful; and not being even claimed, at 
least in the Deccan, where they are exceedingly tenacious of all Such things, it seems to me 
worse than useless to create such a pretension. In fact, if the idea were becoming universal 
amongst them, with all its inferences of low’ assessment, &c. the payment of the Govern¬ 
ment revenue in India would soon be about as popular as that of the tithes in Ireland. The 
question has been raised from no idea of agitation; but Atom the athl&bte motive of seeking 
to dp justice, or possibly the vain one of wishing to: appear wise; * 

The customs in the new territories, while I remained in the country, were farmed ; the 
reason of which was; that up to the time of my departure we had not attained sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to be able to simplify a system which, under the native govern¬ 
ment, was extremely complicated. With regard to what obtained in' the Sattara country, 

I sent a Report to the Commissioners in the Deccan iti January 1820; of course I could 
attempt no partial arrangement of the Rajah’s government; I could only co operate with 
our own, especially as every thing depended upon the provisions of an intended commercial 
treaty; which had not even been discussed when I was forced, to come to Europe. 








